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To  few  men  is  it  permitted  to  live  the  long  and  strenu- 
ous public  life  that  has  been  lived  by  Sir  John  Hibbert, 
and  fewer  are  there  who  have,  as  he  has,  that  full 
measure  of  the  sacrificial  disposition  without  which  no 
man,  be  he  who  he  may,  can  serve  his  day  and  gene- 
ration in  the  enlargement  of  the  commonweal.  It  is 
with  regret  that  we  find  that  the  space  at  our  disposal 
does  not  permit  us  to  do  full  justice  to  Sir  John's 
career,  or  to  his  opinions  as  a  public  man.  He  is  the 
Grand  Old  Man  of  his  native  county  of  Lancaster, 
and  in  spite  of  his  advanced  years,  is  still  unbegrudg* 
ingly  labouring  away  with  a  zeal  that  even  in  much 
younger  men  might  well  be  envied. 

Sir  John  Hibbert  is  the  son  of  the  late  Elijah 
Hibbert,  Esq.,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  famous  firm 
of  "  Hibbert  &  Piatt,'*  Machinists.  He  was  bom  at 
Oldham  in  1824,  and  educated  at  Shrewsbury  School 
and  St  John's  College,  Cambridge.  At  Cambridge  he 
graduated  B.A.  in  1847  and  M.A.  in  1851.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Courts  of  the  Victoria  University, 
Manchester,  and  of  the  Liverpool  University,  and  in 
1902  there  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the  former 
University  the  honorary  degree  of  D.C.L.  He  was 
called  to  the  Bar  at  the  Inner  Temple  in  1849.  In 
his  early  manhood  he  determined  to  devote  himself  to 
public  life,  and  subsequently  became  a  candidate  for 
Parliament  After  an  unsuccessful  contest  in  1859 
at  Oldham,  his  birthplace,  he  entered  Parliament  in 
1862    without  a  contest,    as  member  for.  that  con^ 
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stituency,  and  was  member  until  1874.  After  an 
interval  of  about  four  years,  during  which  he  contested 
Blackburn,  he  regained  his  seat  at  Oldham.  He 
finally  retired  from  the  Parliamentary  arena  in  1895. 
He  has  sat  under  six  Prime  Ministers,  and  was  in  four 
of  Mr  Gladstone's  Governments,  and  in  that  of  Lord 
Rosebery.  He  was  Parliamentary  Secretary  to  the 
Local  Government  Board  from  1872  to  1874,  and 
again  from  1880  to  1883,  when  he  was  made  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department.  In 
1884  and  1885  he  was  Financial  Secretary  to  the 
Treasury.  In  1886  he  became  Secretary  to  the 
Admiralty,  and  again  Financial  Secretary  to  the 
Treasury  from  1892-95.  Sir  John  has  borne  his  share 
of  labours  on  Royal  Commissions,  and  been  a  member 
of  numerous  Select  Committees  of  Parliament.  He 
was  made  a  Privy  Councillor  in  1886,  and  created  a 
K.C.B.  in  1893. 

Sir  John  Hibbert  so  far  back  as  1855  was  placed 
on  the  Commission  of  the  Peace  for  the  County  of 
Lancaster,  and  in  1870  was  appointed  a  Deputy 
Lieutenant  of  the  county.  He  was  also  Deputy 
Chairman  of  the  Justices'  Court  of  Annual  Session  for 
Lancashire,  which  had  the  transaction  of  matters  now 
in  the  hands  of  the  County  Council.  Long  before  the 
passing  of  the  Local  Government  Act,  1888,  by  voice 
and  vote  he  went  in  favour  of  County  Government  being 
entrusted  to  a  representative  Board  or  Council,  not 
because  he  had  one  word  against  the  management  of 
the  magistrates,  for  he  believed  that  their  "management 
had  been  most  economical,  and  very  good  manage- 
ment," but  because  he  held  **that  it  was  not  in  accord- 
ance with  the  system  of  government  in  this  country." 
On  the  Local  Government  Act,  1888,  coming  into 
force,  he  was  made  Chairman  of  the  Lancashire  County 
Council,  and  from  the  first  has  been  annually  re-elected 
Chairman.  He  is  also  Chairman  of  the  County 
Councils'  Association,  and  has   been  that  since  the 
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AssociaUon  was  formed.  Along  with  other  positions 
he  is  Chairman  of  the  Mersey  and  Irwell  and  Ribble 
Rivers  Boards,  of  the  Lancashire  Inebriates  Board, 
and  of  the  seven  Northern  Counties'  Idiot  Asylum — 
the  Royal  Albert  Asylum  at  Lancaster.  There  is  no 
sort  of  Local  Government  administration  that  is 
foreign  to  him,  and  as  a  reformer  he  is  in  favour  of 
one  valuation  list  for  all  purposes. 

As  this  sketch  is  written  for  the  Annual  Volume  of 
the  Poor  Law  Conferences  Report,  it  is  most  fittinj 
that  Sir  John  Hibbert's  services  in  connection  witl 
and  on  behalf  of  our  Poor  Law  system  should  have  as 
full  a  mention  as  space  permits,  and  it  will  be  interest- 
ing to  note  his  opinions  as  expressed  from  time  to 
time  on  matters  which,  while  ever  old,  are  ever  new  to 
Guardians  of  the  poor. 

From  his  entrance  into  public  life  Sir  John  Hibbert 
has  always  been  closely  connected  with  Poor  Law 
administration.  Although  onerous  engagements  in 
other  directions  have  been  his  lot,  his  interest  in  the 
Poor  Law  has  never  waned,  and  he  has  never  broken 
away  from  the  Poor  Law  atmosphere.  We  have 
already  noted  that  in  the  years  1872-74  and  1880-83 
he  was  Parliamentary  Secretary  to  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board.  His  many  qualifications  for  that  office 
were  completed  by  his  practical  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence as  a  Guardian  of  the  poor.  He  was  first  elected 
as  a  Guardian  for  the  township  of  Urmston,  in  the 
Barton-upon- Irwell  Union  (Lancashire),  in  the  year 
1853,  and  was,  as  an  elected  Guardian  or  as  an  ex- 
officio  Guardian,  actively  identified  with  the  Barton- 
upon- Irwell  Board  for  nearly  thirty  years,  when  he 
removed  to  Grange-over-Sands  in  the  Ulverston 
Union.  Having  acted  as  Chairman  of  the  different 
Committees  in  the  Barton-upon- Irwell  Union,  he  was 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  that  Union  for  the  four 
years  ended  15th  April  1879.  On  removal  to  the 
Ulverston  Union  he  became  identified  with  the  Board 
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of  that  Union  as  an  ex-officto  Guardian,  and  on  the 
Local  Government  Act,  1894,  coming  into  operation, 
the  Ulverston  Board,  in  the  exercise  of  their  power 
under  Section  20  (8)  of  that  Act,  elected  him  an 
additional  Guardian  and  member  of  their  Board,  which 
position  he  still  holds.  While  Parliamentary  Secretary 
of  the  Local  Government  Board,  several  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment of  great  importance,  and  directly  affecting  Boards 
of  Guardians,  were  passed,  and  a  number  of  important 
Poor  Law  Orders  were  issued.  We  do  not  claim  all 
credit  for  Sir  John  for  all  these  measures,  but  it  will  go 
without  saying  that  he  must  have  had  much  to  do  with 
the  framing  and  piloting  of  them  to  a  successful  issue. 
Of  course  his  work  as  Parliamentary  Secretary  to  the 
Local  Government  Board  was  by  no  means  limited  to 
the  Poor  Laws.  In  the  preface  of  Sir  Hugh  Owen's 
work  on  the  Municipal  Corporation  Act,  1882 — a 
monumental  piece  of  legislation — it  is  stated  that  the 
••  Bill  was  brought  in  by  Mr  J.  T,  Hibbert,  M.R  for 
Oldham,  who  had  charge  of  the  measure  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  municipal  authorities  are  in  a  large 
measure  indebted  to  him  for  the  passing  of  the  Act." 

Sir  John  Hibbert 's  Poor  Law  labours  as  President 
of  the  North- Western  Poor  Law  District  Conference 
have  been  most  distinguished  The  District  embraces 
the  two  counties  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire.  The 
first  Conference  for  the  District  was  held  in  1875,  stnd 
the  Conference  has  met  annually  ever  since.  At  the 
first  Conference  Sir  John  occupied  the  chair  as  Presi- 
dent, and  in  that  position  he  has  acted  at  each  subse- 
quent annual  gathering.  It  has  been  our  pleasure  and 
profit  to  hear  his  address  from  the  chair  on  every 
occasion  save  one,  and  we  have  renewed  both  this 
pleasure  and  profit  by  a  recent  perusal  in  the  Con- 
ference Reports  of  the  print  of  his  addresses.  In 
making  a  presentation  on  behalf  of  the  North- Western 
District  Conference  to  Sir  John,  the  late  Alderman 
Schofield  of  Rochdale,  Vice-President  of  the  Confer- 
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ence»  in  referring  to  the  Annual  Conference  addresses 
delivered  by  Sir  John,  said,  "  It  is  impossible  for  any 
one  to  have  listened  to  those  addresses  without  there 
growing  upon  them  a  stronger  and  deeper  sense  of 
responsibility  in  dealing  witn  the  pauperism  of  the 
country."  These  addresses  contain  the  best  thought 
on  all  Poor  Law  problems  that  have  engaged  the 
general  attention  of  the  public,  or  the  particular  atten- 
tion of  Poor  Law  administrators,  during  the  past 
thirty  years.  They  have  been  as  seed  sown  in  good 
ground  bringing  forth  fruit  abundantly.  To  say  this  is 
not  mere  fulsome  praise.  It  is  a  statement  of  fact 
When  it  comes  that  Sir  John  can  no  longer  be  he^rd 
at  the  Annual  Conference  of  the  North- Western  Poor 
Law  District,  it  is  saying  little  to  affirm  that  an  irre- 
parable loss  will  be  felt. 

The  presentation  made  to  Sir  John  Hibbert  referred 
to  above  was  during  the  holding  of  the  Annual  Con- 
ference held  at  Ulverston  in  September  1895,  when 
some  two  hundred  persons  attended  in  a  representative 
capacity.  Mr  Victor  Cavendish,  M.P.  (nephew  to  the 
present  Duke  of  Devonshire,  also  heir  presumptive  to 
the  Dukedom),  Chairman  of  the  Ulverston  Board  of 
Guardians,  and  Lady  Evelyn  Cavendish,  issued  invita- 
tion to  members  of  the  Conference  to  a  garden  party 
at  Holker  Hall,  Mr  Victor  Cavendish's  residence.  At 
this  party  the  presentation  was  made  in  the  Hall 
library,  when  Mr  Victor  Cavendish  said  :  **  It  is  an 
exceptional  pleasure  to  me  to  have  this  presentation 
take  place  here  to  one  who  is  our  friend^  and  neighbour. 
All  who  know  Sir  John  Hibbert,  and  who  have  lived 
with  him,  know  how  well  he  has  deserved  this  presenta- 
tion and  our  thanks."  The  presentation  consisted  of 
an  address  in  a  solid  silver  casket  of  chaste  design  and 
beautiful  ornamentation.  The  address  read  as  follows : — 
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**  To  THE  Right  Honourable  Sir  John  Tomlinson 

Hibbert,  K.C.B. 

"Dear  Sir  John  Hibbert, — The  members  of  the 
N  roth- Western  Poor  Law  Conference  desiring,  at  this 
their  twenty-first  Annual  Meeting,  to  present  to  you, 
in  a  permanent  form,  an  expression  of  their  high 
appreciation  of  the  admirable  manner  in  which  you 
have,  since  the  institution  of  the  Conference  in  1875, 
presided  over  their  deliberations,  have  great  pleasure 
in  asking  your  acceptance  bf  this  Address. 

"That  you  should  have  been  enabled  to  preside 
over  the  annual  meetings  of  the  Conference,  without 
interruption,  for  so  long  a  period,  is  a  circumstance 
which  gives  to  your  Presidency  a  special  interest,  and 
is  one  which  the  members  contemplate  with  the  utmost 
satisfaction.  Convinced,  as  they  are,  that  the  acknow- 
ledged success  of  these  Conferences  is  in  great  measure 
attributable  to  the  dignity,  the  urbanity,  and  the 
thorough  impartiality  with  which  you  have  discharged 
the  presidential  duties,  they  sincerely  trust  that  tney 
may  yet  for  many  years  be  privileged  to  enjoy  the 
advantage  of  taking  counsel  together  under  your 
direction. 

**  To  this  expression  of  their  feelings,  in  respect  of 
their  official  relations  with  you,  the  members  wish  to 
add  their  assurance  of  warm  personal  esteem  and  regard 
towards  yourself,  and  their  best  wishes  for  your  future 
health  and  happiness. 

"  Signed  on  behalf  of  the  members  of  the  Con- 
ference, 

Thomas  Schofield,   Vice-President. 

H.  J.  H AGGER,  Hon.  Secretary. 

"  Ulverston,  27M  September  1895." 

With  each  year  that  has  passed  since  1895  the 
North- Western   Poor   Law  Conference   has  annually 
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expressed  its  increased  and  increasing  indebtedness  to 
Sir  John. 

A  question  of  perennial  interest  to  Poor  Law 
Guardians — one,  too,  on  which  the  sharpest  opinion 
divides  Guardians,  not.  only  in  Conferences,  but  in 
their  own  Board  and  Relief  Committee  Rooms — is  the 
question  of  Outdoor  versus  Indoor  Relief.  **  Never 
make  an  order  for  the  Workhouse  when  you  may  make 
an  order  for  outdoor  relief,'*  some  urge  (it  may  be 
said,  without  offence,  that  these  are  generally  Guardians 
who  are  the  newest  to  the  office).  •*  Never  make  an 
order  for  outdoor  relief  when  you  may  make  an  order 
for  the  Workhouse,"  others  urge.  Such  advocates 
are  extremists  on  the  one  hand  or  the  other.  Now, 
Sir  John  Hibbert  is  not  an  extremist,  but  he  has  never 
concealed  his  opinion  that  a  lax  administration  of  out- 
door relief  is  the  worst  possible  administration.  In 
one  of  his  addresses  he  said  :  '*  You  can  scarcely  do  any- 
thing which  hinders  the  working  classes  so  much  as 
lax  administration  of  outdoor  relief.  You  bring  into 
competition  with  his  fellows  every  broken-down  man 
who  would  probably  be  better  attended  to  in  the  Work- 
house :  you  bring  him  into  competition  with  the  strong 
working  men,  who,  if  they  study  their  own  interests, 
ought  not  to  be  in  favour  of  the  indiscriminate  giving 
of  out-relief,  but  in  favour  of  a  stringent  system  of 
relief  and  administration  which  would,  by  its  results, 
compel  men  to  provide  for  the  future,  instead  of  leaving 
the  future  to  be  provided  for  by  the  Workhouses  or  by 
out-relief  The  question  of  thrift  and  compulsory 
insurance  is  very  important,  but  without  waiting  for  an 
Act  of  Parliament,  without  waiting  for  an  Act  to  give 
pensions  to  men  over  sixty  years  of  age,  the  Guardians 
nave  the  power  in  their  own  hands  at  present  to  so 
administer  the  Poor  Laws  as  to  compel  men  to  lay  by 
when  they  can  for  old  age." 

"Strict  administration"  and  "discrimination"  are 
with  Sir  John  Hibbert  convertible  terms.      Hence  on 
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one  occasion,  when  emphasising  the  necessity  for  ''strict 
administration/'  he  said,  "  I  do  not  mean  being  unkind 
or  severe  to  the  poor,  but  by  strict  administration  to 
carry  out  the  law  and  to  discriminate  between  the 
different  classes  of  paupers  in  the  way  to  which  I  have 
alluded."  On  another  occasion  his  words  were  :  '*  I 
would  suggest  that  in  the  administration  of  the  Poor 
Laws  by  Guardians  they  will  see  to  it,  and  make  a 
difference  in  dealing  with  those  persons  who  have 
become  poor  owing  to  their  own  improvident  and 
vicious  habits,  and  those  who  have  been  brought  into 
poverty  through  accident  or  misfortune.  1  say  that  any 
Board  of  Guardians  have  the  right  when  they  find 
a  man  has  been  spending  his  money  viciously  and 
foolishly  to  say  to  that  man,  '  You  have  no  right  to 
be  kept  out  of  the  rates,  but  if  it  is  to  be  so,  you 
must  be  kept  in  the  Workhouse.* "  Sir  John,  it  will 
therefore  be  gathered  from  his  own  utterances,  is 
not  an  out-and-out  prohibitionist  of  outdoor  relief,  and 
thinks  that  ''  there  are  cases  where  it  is  desirable  and 
necessary."  That  Guardians  may  be  helped  in  their 
discrimination  of  cases,  he  is  a  strong  advocate  of  re- 
lieving officers'  districts  being  such  that  every  relieving 
officer  can  ''carefully  and  conscientiously  look  into 
every  case." 

Having  quoted  Sir  John  Hibbert  s  words  on  the 
injuries  wrought  to  the  working  classes  by  lax  adminis- 
tration, an  observation  or  two  may  be  permitted  on 
his  praise  of  what  the  working  classes  have  done  for 
themselves  by  savings  banks,  friendly  societies,  and 
other  combinations  for  self-help  since  the  inauguration 
of  the  new  Poor  Law  of  1834 — an  epoch-making 
measure  in  the  social  and  moral  uplifting  of  the 
masses.  While  he  recogfnises  that  under  the  best 
conditions  no  very  large  reduction  of  relief  expenditure 
can  be  hoped  for  until  there  is  a  large  and  permanent 
reduction  in  the  devastating  alcoholic  drink  scourge, 
he  has  often  dwelt  admiringly  on  the  fact  of  how  much 
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larger  relief  expenditure  would  be  were  it  not  for 
friendly  societies  and  other  forms  of  thrift.  It  is  his 
own  avowal  that  ''  the  friendly  societies  have  been  the 
greatest  friends  of  the  Guardians  and  the  country/' 
and  he  does  '*  not  think  one  word  too  much  could  be 
said  in  favour  of  the  great  work  they  have  done/' 
While  Financial  Secretary  to  the  Treasury  a  deputa- 
tion from  the  friendly  societies  waited  upon  him,  and 
requested,  for  the  furtherance  of  the  usefulness  of  the 
societies,  an  amendment  of  the  law  to  allow  them  to 
take  members  at  one  year  of  age;  and  the  very  last 
thing  that  Sir  John  did  as  a  legislator  was  to  get 
through  the  House  of  Commons  a  Bill  giving  the 
friendly  societies  the  amendment  of  the  law  their 
deputation  asked  for.  The  Bill  subsequently  passed 
the  House  of  Lords  and  became  law  of  the  State. 
The  financial  exhaustion  that  was  brought  to  workers 
in  their  self-help  combinations,  not  to  name  the 
distress  and  paralysis  of  trades  consequent  upon  such 
trades  disputes  years  ago,  made  Sir  John  a  warm 
advocate  (and  his  advocacy  on  this  point  was  strong 
during  the  great  coal  strike  of  1893)  ^^  a  measure  to 
be  placed  on  the  statute  book  to  facilitate  the  bringing 
together  of  employers  and  employees  for  the  settle- 
ment of  such  disputes  ere  miscnievous  results  ensued. 
The  Conciliation  Act,  1896,  is  a  measure  of  that  kind. 

Proper  classification  and  suitable  and  adequate 
accommodation  for  the  indoor  poor  is  a  subject  to  which 
Sir  John  Hibbert  has  given  much  consideration.  While 
to  him  the  cardinal  principles  on  which  the  Poor  Law 
Act  of  1 834  was  shaped  and  cast  are  invincible,  he  has 
ever  acknowledged  that  methods  of  dealing  with  the 
indoor  poor  should  be  improved  and  bettered  as  needs 
arise.  The  policy  followed  soon  after  the  passing  of 
the  Poor  Law  Act,  1 834,  was  to  provide  one  Workhouse 
for  each  Union  for  all  classes  of  indoor  poor  in  substitu- 
tion for  the  smaller  Workhouses  of  the  parishes  in  the 
Union.     This  policy  was  inaugurated  in  the  interests  of 
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economy  in  management,  and  for  a  better  classification 
of  inmates  than  was  possible  in  the  smaller  Houses. 
But  some  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago  the  idea  began 
to  take  root,  at  least  in  large  urban  Unions,  that  the  best 
classification  is  not  to  be  got  by  classification  in  one  large 
institution,  but  by  classification  in  separate  institutions 
for  sick  and  infirm,  imbeciles,  epileptics,  and  other 
adult  classes,  and  for  the  children.  Sir  John  has  often 
brought  his  wise  counsel  and  weighty  influence  to  bear 
in  the  working  out  of  that  idea.  Although  much 
remains  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  better  classification 
of  the  indoor  poor,  a  vast  amount  has  already  been 
accomplished.  We  remember  Sir  John's  pleasure  in 
stating  that  the  "  indoor  poor  are  much  better  off  than 
ever  in  the  history  of  this  country,"  and  that  **  as  for 
the  sick  poor,  why,  their  condition  is  as  different  from 
what  it  was  thirty  yearsago  as  a  palace  is  from  a  cottage." 
The  younger  Guardian,  who  knows  what  our  indoor 
institutions  are  to-day,  taking  the  trouble  to  glance 
through  the  Reports  of  the  Poor  Law  I  nspectors  (issued 
as  a  Parliamentary  Paper  in  1867)  of  the  provisions 
made  for  and  the  treatment  of  the  different  closes  of 
Workhouse  inmates  in  the  Unions  of  England  and 
Wales  in  the  year  1866,  will  quickly  gather  that  Sir 
John  has  not  overcoloured  his  picture  of  the  difference 
between  past  and  present  provision  for  and  treatment 
of  the  indoor  poor,  especially  as  regards  the  sick  and 
the  children.  This  improvement  has  certainly  necessi- 
tated large  expenditure.  At  the  North-Western 
District  Conference,  held  in  Chester  in  September 
1 90 1,  Sir  John,  in  presenting  a  statement  (specially 
prepared  by  Mr  Jenner  Fust,  Inspector,  for  his  use)  of 
recent  building  operations  by  Lancashire  Boards  of 
Guardians,  referred  to  the  activity  shown  by  Boards  of 
Guardians  in  improvements  for  the  indoor  poor,  and 
stated  that  during  the  last  ten  years  at  least  a  million 
of  money  had  been  spent  in  the  two  counties  of  Lanca- 
shire and  Cheshire  "  on  this  good  work." 
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To  those  who  sometimes  loudly  complain  about  the 
increased  expenditure  that  has  taken  place  for  the 
indoor  poor,  Sir  John  Hibbert's  answer  is  that  the 
question  should  not  be  a  question  as  to  whether  the  cost 
is  more  or  less :  "  The  question  for  us  is  whether  or 
not  the  administration  which  leads  to  this  cost  is  on  the 
correct  lines."  It  is  an  answer  well  worth  remembering ; 
it  conveys  a  lesson.  Separate  infirmaries  with  the  best 
medical,  surgical,  and  nursing  skill  are  expensive,  no 
doubt,  but  they  are  the  quickest  method  of  getting  the 
ailing  pauper  who  is  not  past  work  back  to  a  position 
of  independency  ;  and  in  cases  of  broken-down  family 
breadwinners,  the  quickest  cure  is  the  greatest  saving 
to  the  rates.  Cottage  Homes  and  Scattered  Homes 
for  Workhouse  children  are  also  expensive,  but  they 
afford  the  children  life  under  conditions  that  are  natural 
and  elevating — conditions  that  permit  the  children  full 
play  of  their  birthright  in  the  public  elementary 
schools  on  the  same  footing  as  the  children  of  the 
artisan,  and  therefore  conditions  that  dispauperise. 
This  could  not  be  said  of  the  old  type  of  Workhouse 
School.  Sir  John  has  always  been  in  favour  of  the 
"  children  of  the  State  "  having  a  natural  life,  and  this 
is  why  he  is  an  advocate  of  the  boarding-out  system 
under  due  safeguards.  He  was  the  first,  or  one  of  the 
first,  to  suggest  that  the  Local  Government  Board's 
inspection  of  boarded-out  children  should  be  made  by 
lady  inspectors. 

Coming  back  to  the  question  of  cost  of  the  indoor 
poor,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  Sir  John  Hibbert,  as  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Local  Taxation, 
supported  the  recommendations  made  by  the  Commis- 
sion for  further  assistance  from  the  National  Exchequer 
for  relief  of  local  rates,  particularly  as  regards  the  cost 
of  the  indoor  poor.  He  has  been  very  outspoken  in 
his  opinion  that  the  ''four  shilling  grant"  for  lunatics 
in  asylums  is  indefensible,  as  well  as  mischievous  and 
wastdful  in  its  effect,  in  the  absence  of  a  similar  grant 
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in  respect  of  chronic  harmless  lunatics  kept  in  well- 
regulated  Workhouses.  Without  waiting  for  the  re- 
commendations of  the  Royal  Commission,  Sir  John,  as 
Chairman  of  the  Lancashire  County  Council  and  as 
President  of  the  County  Councils  Association,  in  con- 
junction with  other  gentlemen,  some  time  back  did  his 
utmost  to  get  the  Lunacy  Commissioners  and  the 
Local  Government  Board  to  take  steps  with  a  view  to 
the  extension  of  the  said  grant  to  harmless  chronic 
insane  in  Workhouses.  Perhaps  the  reason  that  their 
efforts  as  yet  have  not  been  successful  is  a  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  that  the  recommendations 
of  the  Commission  for  relief  of  local  burdens  shall  be 
dealt  with  as  a  whole. 

Sir  John  has  a  high  opinion  of  the  office  of 
Guardian.  To  him  it  is  a  position — as  every  Guardian 
has  found  it  to  be — that  calls  for  much  personal  sacri- 
fice— ^a  position  that  should  only  be  held  by  those 
having  sound  common-sense,  whatever  their  social 
position  may  be.  Once  when  speaking  of  the  work 
that  Guardians  have  to  do,  he  said,  **  I  know  it  is  very 
uphill  and  arduous  work,  but  it  is  a  ereat  satisfaction 
to  feel  that  there  are  so  many  in  mis  country  who 
are  willing  to  devote  themselves  assiduously  and 
zealously  as  Guardians.'*  That  the  office  of  Guardian 
of  the  poor  may  attract  the  best  men  and  women,  Sir 
John  is  a  believer  in  Guardians  not  being  too  much 
bound  by  the  central  authority.  In  the  discussion  on 
a  Conference  paper,  the  subject  of  which  was,  **  Is 
there  a  case  for  relaxing  the  power  controlling  the 
Guardians  in  their  administration  of  the  Poor  Laws  ?  " 
he  said  :  "  I  gather  from  the  discussion  that  Guardians 
have  a  fondness  for  their  old  grandmother,  the  Local 
Government  Board,  who  sits  in  Whitehall.  There  is 
no  doubt  a  great  deal  of  good  in  the  control  exercised 
by  the  Central  Board,  but  that  control  was  established 
in  1 834,  and  it  must  be  altered  to  meet  the  different 
conditions  prevailing  at  the  present  day.     I  have  a 
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strong  opinion  that  the  time  has  come  when  the  con-* 
tjTol  may  be  relaxed.  ...  A  vast  quantity  of  corre- 
spondence between  'the  central  authority  and  the 
Guardians  might  be  .  avoided  if  fuller  •  powers  were 
given;  to  the  r  Poor  Law  inspectors/'  It  was  at  the 
same  meeting- that  he  said,  ''  Local  authorities  are  not 
children,  andthey.  oughtito  be  r  free  from  same  of  the 
tnwunels  wbitfh  now  oppress  them."  Five  > years  ago 
Sir  John  I  was  %  Chairman  of  tmo  E)epartmental  Com- 
mittees, at  the  Local' Government  I  Board,  one  of  which 
had  the  object  of  bringing  the  Board  into  apposition  of 
dealing  with  business  more  rapidly,  while  the  other 
dealt  with  a  proposed  devolution  of  powers.  One  of 
the  r  reforms  that  resulted  ,wa3  (the  abolition  of  the 
necessity  for. Guardians. to  apply  to  Local  Government 
Board  for  sanction  to  appointments  of  subordinate 
officers — ^porters, .  industrial  trainers,  collectors,  &c. — ^to 
the  number  of  6,000 1  persons.  It  would  not  be  out  of 
place  to  mention  here  that  when  Sir  John  was  Parlia- 
mentary Secretary  to  the  Local*  Govemdient.  Board,  he, 
along  with  Mr  Henley,  one  of  the'  Inspectors,  spent 
twelve  monthsi  in  consolidating  the  Orders  of  the;Board. 
The  new  Consolidated  Order  which  they  succeeded  in 
drafting  is  still  as  a  ''  draft "  in  the  pigeon  holes  of  the 
Board.  It  should  only  be  a  slight  task  now  to  bring 
it  up  to  date  and  issue  it.  Sucn  a  procedure  would  be 
much  appreciated  by  Guardians  and  their  officers,  as 
witness  a  resolution  which  the  Chorlton  Board  of 
Guardians,  and  other  Boards  at  their  instigation,  have 
recently  passed,  asking  the  1  Local  Government  Board 
to  issue  an  up-to-date  Consolidation  Order  v without 
further  delay. 

As  the  office  of  Guardian  of  the  Poor  stands  high 
with  Sir  John  Hibbert,  so  do  Poor  Law  Conferences — 
Central,  and  District  He  is  one  of  the  eminent  men 
who  have  presided  at  the  Central  Conference.  He 
holds  that  these  Conferences  are  just  the  opportunities 
for  Guardians  coming  together  and  getting  rid  of  the 
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Monday,  2nd  May. 

President's  Address. 

The  President  (Sir  James  Rankin),  in  opening  the  Conference, 
said — It  is  not  unfrequently  held  that  it  is  the  duty  or  at  all  events 
the  province  of  a  Chairman  in  making  his  inaugural  address  to  review 
the  birth,  growth,  and  development  of  the  subject  with  which  he  may 
be  dealing,  and  therefore  it  might  be  considered  the  proper  thing 
if  I,  on  this  occasion,  were  to  trace  the  development  of  our  present 
Poor  Law  from  the  great  Act  of  Elizabeth  down  to  the  present 
time.  Be  not  afraid,  however — no  such  terrible  purpose  lurks  in 
my  mind  \  and  all  that  I  propose  to  bring  before  you  to-day  is  the 
consideration  of  how  far  it  may  be  possible  by  wise  and  prudent 
administration  in  the  Poor  Law  to  encourage  thrift  and  at  the  same 
time  foster  economy. 
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Our  present  Poor  Law,  in  its  original  intention  and  aim,  was  to 
relieve  the  destitute  and  prevent  starvation,  and  there  was  no  idea 
that  there  could  be  or  should  be  any  attempt  made  to  enooniage  or 
reward  thrift  through  its  instrumentality.  So  much  so  used  tfaos  to 
be  the  case  that  the  receipt  of  relief  at  the  hands  of  the  Guardians 
was  always  regarded  as  a  thing  to  be  ashamed  of  and  as  far  as 
possible  held  aloof  from.  This  feeling  was  in  my  opinion  a  healthy 
one,  and  I  should  have  been  glad  if  some  system  entirely  apart  from 
the  Poor  Law  could  have  been  found  or  created  to  deal  with  the 
question  of  thrift.  The  main  object  of  thrift  is  of  course  to  enable 
persons  to  provide  for  themselves,  and  therefore  to  be  rid  of  the 
necessity  of  obtaining  relief  or  assistance  from  the  rates.  This 
desirable  object  has,  to  a  considerable  extent,  been  attained  during 
the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years,  notably  by  the  efforts  and  the  growth 
of  Friendly  Societies,  and  the  numbm  of  paupers  in  relation  to  the 
population  has  been  neatly  reduced. 

In  1870  the  number  of  indoor  paupers  was  166,256  and  of  out- 
door 888,639,  the  ratio  being  indoor  7.5  and  outdoor  40  to  1,000  of 
population.  In  1903  the  number  of  indoor  paupers  was  333,747 
and  outdoor  720,445,  the  ratio  being  indoor  6.9  and  outdoor  15.3  per 
1,000.  I  wish  you  particularly  to  notice  the  last  figures — the  ratio 
of  outdoor  pauperism,  which  had  fallen  from  40  per  r,ooo  in  1870 
to  15.3  in  1903  ;  but  a  strong  feeling  has  of  late  years  grown  up 
amongst  thoughtful  and  philanthropic  persons  that  some  reward  for 
thrift  and  some  encouragement  to  stimulate  thrift  was  desirable  and 
beneficial,  and  would  pnroduce  good  results  for  all  classes,  whether 
rich  or  poor.  This  feeling  has  resulted  in  proposals  of  various  sorts 
for  Old  Age  Pensions,  Cottage  Homes,  Emigration  Homes,  and  such 
like,  but  there  is  a  fundamental  difference  l^tween  the  views  of  pro- 
moters of  these  schemes;  some  do  not  wish  that  the  Poor  Law 
should  have  anything  to  do  with  them  at  all,  while  others  consider 
that  the  Guardians  of  the  poor  are  the  proper  bodies  to  carry  on 
and  administer  every  movement  connected  with  the  assistance  of  the 
poor.  This  point  has  for  a  long  time,  and  indeed  is  still  hotly 
debated,  but  I  think  it  must  be  conceded  that  the  trend  of  public 
opinion  at  the  present  time  is  becoming  more  favourable  towards 
Boards  of  Guardians  undertaking  philanthropic  work.  The  problem 
therefore  which  has  to  be  solved  is  how  best  to  encourage  honest 
thrift  by  judicious  assistance  when  required ;  and  on  the  other  hand, 
to  place  every  obstacle  in  the  way  of  impostors,  and  of  idle,  lazy,  and 
worthless  persons. 

Now  I  think  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  Friendly  Society 
movement  has,  more  than  any  other  factor,  tended  to  make  the 
working  classes  of  this  country  independent  of  assistance  from  the 
Poor  Law,  and  the  numbers  of  outdoor  paupers  have,  as  I  have 
shown,  proportionately  to  population,  largely  declined;  but  it  has 
often  struck  thoughtfd  persons  that  there  was  some  sort  of  injustice 
to  the  thrifty,  hard-working,  and  saving  man,  that  he,  if  he  should 
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require  to  come  to  the  Board  of  Guardians  owing  to  accident  or  ill- 
healthy  or  misfortune  of  any  kind,  should  be  in  no  better  position 
than  the  idle  or  drunken  person,  who,  being  destitute,  could  claim 
idief.  There  can  be  little  or  no  doubt  that  if  the  poorer  classes  felt 
that  after  they  have  made  an  dSbrt  to  keep  themselves  independent 
of  rate  assistance,  some  Mttle  benefit  would  accrue  to  them  as  a 
reward  for  their  efforts,  a  great  stimulus  to  thrift  would  be  given. 
(Hear,  hear.)  This  was  to  some  extent  done  by  the  Act  passed 
in  1894,  chapter  35,  which  enabled  Boards  of  Guardians  to  grant 
relief  to  members  of  Friendly  Societies,  and  at  their  discretion  to 
grant  such  relief  without  taking  into  consideration  any  amount 
which  the  member  of  the  Friendly  Society  mi^t  be  in  receipt  of 
from  his  Sc»ciety.  A  somewhat  similar  Bill  is  at  present  b^ore 
Pairliament,  which  has  for  its  object  the  limitation  of  this  discretion 
of  the  Guardians,  and  the  instruction  that  any  sick  pay  granted  by  a 
Society  to  any  member  up  to  the  amount  of  five  shilhngs  a  week 
sAail  noi  be  taken  into  consideration  by  the  Guardians  when  deter- 
minii^  the  amount  of  relief  to  be  given  to  any  individual.  This 
Bill  will  in  all  probability  become  law,  and  if  it  does  so,  it  will 
undoubtedly  operate  in  the  direction  of  a  bonus  of  five  shillings  a 
week  to  a  member  of  a  Friendly  Society,  that  is  to  say,  if  the  member 
is  receiving  such  amount  from  his  Society.  This  Bill  will  go  some 
way  towards  solving  the  question  of  old  age  pensions,  though  not  by 
any  means  the  whole  way,  and  it  will  unquestionably  recognise  the 
duty  of  the  public  ratepayers  to  reward  self-help  by  means  of  Poor 
Law  relief,  and  it  will  establish  the  principle  that  those  who  have 
done  something,  at  all  events,  to  keep  themselves  off  the  rates  shall 
be  better  treated,  should  they  require  any  assistance,  than  those  who 
have  made  no  effort  whatever. 

A  Bill  introduced  by  myself  this  session  upon  the  question  of 
Old  Age  Pensions  contains  a  clause  which  to  some  extent  has  a 
similar  object  to  the  Bill  before  alluded  to.  The  Bill  is  entitled  Old 
Age  Pensions  No.  3  Bill,  and  in  Clause  No.  z  3  it  is  laid  down  that, 
if  from  any  cause  beyond  the  control  of  the  pensioner  he  should 
cease  to  receive  his  annuity,  and  therefore  be  unable  to  claim  his 
pension  from  the  State^  it  should  be  lawful  for  the  Guardians  to  grant 
such  relief  as  the^  deemed  to  be  necessary  in  the  form  of  out-relief. 
This  enactment  is  intended  to  be  a  reward  for  an  effort  towards 
independence,  although  the  effort  might  not  be  successful.  I  may 
perhaps  explain  that  my  Old  Age  Pension  Bill  is  founded  on  the 
assumption  that  the  State  pensioner,  before  he  can  earn  or  receive 
a  pension,  must  have  by  his  own  payments  acquired  a  deferred 
annuity  of  an  amount  of  not  less  than  £6,  los.  a  year,  payable  from 
the  age  of  sixty-five  until  death,  and  if  that  is  done  and  continues 
to  be  paid  each  year,  the  State  pensioner  is  to  receive  from  State 
funds  a  like  sum  of  £6.  los.  a  year,  making  in  all  an  annuity  of 
^13,  or  55.  a  week.  This  sum  is  not  paid  out  of  poor  rates,  and 
therefore  it  may  be  said  that  the  Guardians  have  no  particular  interest 
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in  the  matter,  but  I  think  it  will  be  found  to  affect  the  poor  rates 
in  two  ways.  One  inasmuch  as  the  acquisition  of  such  a  pensicm 
would  probably  render  the  holder  independent  in  old  age  of  any 
poor  relief,  which  would  be  a  gain  to  the  rates ;  and  the  other  way 
because  in  aU  probability  the  same  measure  of  justice  would  be 
meted  out  to  pensioners  who  required  assistance,  and  who  would, 
we  may  reasonably  imagine,  be  very  few,  as  has  already  been  done 
to  members  of  Friendly  Societies  by  the  Act  of  1894,  and  by  the 
Bill  of  this  year  if  it  pass  into  law.  In  my  Bill  no  obligation  is 
laid  upon  the  Guardians  to  give  any  relief  whatever  except  in  so  far 
as  they  must  do  so  to  any  destitute  person,  but  it  is  made  lawltd  to 
grant  such  relief  as  they  may  think  necessary  in  the  form  of  aut- 
relief— this  is  an  encouragement  to  thrift  It  may  be  asked,  how 
can  a  State  pensioner  lose  his  pension?  And  the  answer  to  that 
question  is  that  under  Clause  10  the  State  pension  is  only  to  be 
continued  so  long  as  the  annuity  acquired  by  the  pensioner  continues 
to  be  paid ;  if  this  were  not  to  be  done  the  danger  would  arise  that 
bogus  annuity  offices  might  spring  up  which  would  for  a  small  sum 
contract  for  die  payment  of  the  annuity  required  to  be  forthcoming 
to  win  the  State  pension,  and  when  it  was  obtained  would  quickly 
cease  to  be  paid  It  becomes  therefore  a  necessity  to  obviate  this 
kind  of  fraud  that  the  pension  ceases  when  the  annui^  ceases,  and 
thus  it  might  happen  that  a  person  would  lose  his  pension  as  well  as 
his  annuity,  and  very  likely  through  no  fault  of  his  own.  His  case 
would  be  a  hard  one,  and  therefore  Clause  12  of  the  Bill  is  inserted 
so  as  to  ensure  that  any  one  having  made  the  attempt  to  effect 
his  insurance,  and  honestly  bought  it,  should  at  least  have  the 
privilege  of  out-relief  rather  than  the  Workhouse ;  and  it  could  hardly 
oe  permitted  with  any  show  of  fair-play  and  even-handed  justice  that 
a  member  of  a  Friendly  Society  should  be  allowed  to  obtain  an 
advantage  by  the  amount  of  his  sick  pay  up  to  5s.  a  week,  and  that 
a  State  pensioner  should  get  nothing  in  consideration  of  having 
bought  an  annuity  of  £6.  los.,  or  2s.  6d.  a  week.  I  do  not  suggest 
that  the  State  pensioner  should  receive  any  consideration  for  his 
pension^  as  that  would  be  paid  by  the  State,  but  I  do  certainly  hold 
that  up  to  28.  6d.  a  week  he  should  be  on  similar  lines  to  the  Friendly 
Society  man  receiving  5s.  a  week  sick  pay ;  that  is  to  say,  receive 
relief  from  the  rates,  if  he  required  it,  without  the  annuity  of  2s.  6d. 
a  week  being  taken  into  consideration. 

I  have  alluded  to  this  Old  Age  Pension  Bill  as  it  has  undoubtedly 
in  Clause  12  a  connection  with  the  Poor  Law,  but  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  with  the  above  exception,  and  that  would  be  rare, 
the  method  of  acquiring  the  pension,  and  the  method  of  receiving 
payment  of  the  pension,  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  Poor 
Law,  and  it  is  hoped  by  the  promoters  of  the  scheme  that  so  far 
from  bringing  old  age  pensioners  into  closer  contact  with  Poor  Law 
relief,  it  will  have  the  directly  opposite  result  of  keeping  them 
altogether  apart  from  the  Poor  Law.    The  whole  machinery  of  the 
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Bill,  it  will  be  seen,  is  to  be  carried  on  by  means  of  the  Post  Office, 
and  certificates  of  identity  are  to  be  obtained  from  the  County 
Councils  of  any  county,  and  verified  when  necessary  before  a 
Court  of  Summary  Jurisdiction. 

I  am  well  aware  that  it  will  be  said  that  this  Bill  would  only 
affect  a  very  few  persons,  and  that  is  true  at  the  present  time,  for 
the  number  of  persons  having  bought  deferred  annuities  of  £fo.  los. 
or  upwards  is  very  small ;  in  the  Post  Office  the  number  is  only  205 ; 
but  there  is  little  doubt  that  if  this  scheme  should  pass  into  law, 
which,  however,  is  not  likely  this  session,  that  the  number  of  these 
annuities  would  rapidly  increase,  and  in  all  probability  the  members 
of  Friendly  Societies  would  so  arrange  their  tables  as  to  provide 
themselves  with  the  necessary  annuity  which,  when  the  State  pension 
came  to  be  added,  would  be  enough  to  transform  an  uncertain 
amount  of  sick  pay,  often  a  heavy  burthen  on  the  funds  of  the 
Society,  into  a  settled  and  continued  pension  after  the  age  of  sixty-five, 
which  would  have  the  immense  advantage  to  the  Society  of  requiring 
no  supervision  or  inspection,  except  as  to  the  life  of  the  member.  It 
is  no  part  of  my  intention  on  this  occasion  to  go  further  into  the 
details  of  the  question  of  Old  ^e  Pensions,  and  I  have  only  ventured 
to  refer  to  the  foregoing  as  points  where  the  proposals  in  my  Bill 
would  occasionally,  though  I  trust  rardy,  come  within  the  purview 
of  Boards  of  Guardians ;  but  the  points  which  I  desire  to  bring  before 
this  Conference  is  that  where  the  Guardians  of  the  poor  are  entrusted 
with  powers  and  duties  for  the  encouragement  of  thrift,  it  will  be 
well  for  them  to  administer  such  powers  generously  and  sympa- 
thetically, so  as  to  really  encourage  thrift,  and  thus  in  the  long  run 
to  lessen  pauperism  and  develop  a  higha-  moral  tone  amcmgst  our 
poorer  classes.    (Hear,  hear.) 

Besides  the  Bill  I  have  alluded  to  there  are  three  other  Bills  on 
this  subject  of  Old  Age  Pensions  introduce  this  session,  one  by 
Mr  Channing,  another  by  Mr  Goulding,  and  another  by  Mr  Spear, 
which  differ  from  my  Bill  in  so  for  that  Boards  of  Guardians  have  a 
ccmsiderable  share  of  the  management,  and  a  Committee  of  the 
Board  of  Guardians  has  the  selection  of  a  list  of  persons  who  may 
be  made  pensioners.  The  sources  of  payment  of  the  pension  are  to 
be  the  poor  rates  in  some  cases,  and  the  Exchequer  contribution 
account  in  others,  aided,  in  the  case  of  Mr  Goulding's  BiU,  by  a 
payment  out  of  the  Treasury  of  £,*]  per  annum  for  each  pensioner. 
These  Bills  have,  in  my  view,  the  objectionable  condition  that  the 
pensioner  has  to  pass  through  an  examination  by  the  Poor  Law 
authorities  before  being  able  to  claim  his  pension,  and  thus  no  clear 
distinction  is  made  between  the  pensioner  and  the  pauper ;  also  the 
numbers  who  would  have  a  right  to  claim  a  pension  would  be  very 
large,  and  the  expense  so  great  as  to  make  it  very  nearly  impossible 
to  find  the  money  required — at  all  events  at  present. 

Another  subject  of  much  interest,  and  one  which  was  inquired 
mto  by  a  Select  Committee  in  the  year  r899,  is  that  of  Cottage 
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Homes  for  the  aged  and  desenring  poor.  A  Bill  upon  this  subject 
is  before  the  House  of  Commons  this  session,  introduced  by  Mr 
Hutton,  and  backed  by  a  number  of  influential  names.  The  object 
of  this  Bill  is  to  permit  the  Guardians  to  place  a^  and  desenring 
poor,  especially  old  couples,  in  separate  dwdKnga,  mstead  of  obliging 
them  to  enter  the  Workhouse ;  Uiis  is  no  doubt  a  kindly  and  just 
proposal,  but  as  old  people  would  generally  prefer  to  remain  on  in 
their  own  cottages,  if  they  were  able  to  do  so,  it  appears  to  me  that 
the  Guardians  could  more  easily  and  less  expensively  carry  out  the 
object  by  giving  an  increased  amount  of  out-relief,  and  leaving  them 
in  their  own  cottages  mther  than  building  new  cottages  or  almshouses 
which  would  entail  great  expense,  and  not  give  so  much  satisfaction 
to  the  inmates.  In  this  proposal  we  find  the  same  idea  as  we  have 
before  observed,  of  a  differentiation  in  favour  of  deserving  poor,  and 
a  duty  thrown  upon  the  Guardians  of  taking  into  consideration  the 
moral  character  of  the  recipients  of  rate  aid  as  well  as  their  condition 
of  destitution. 

Emigration  Homes,  boarding  out  of  children,  and  other  recent 
developments  all  go  in  the  same  direction  to  make  Guardians  not 
only  the  dispensers  of  rate  aid  to  the  destitute,  but  also  the  arbiters 
and  encouragers  or  otherwise  of  thrift,  morality,  and  general  good 
conduct,  functions  which  were  not  by  any  means  a  part  of  the 
duty  of  Guardians  as  originally  intended  under  the  earlier  Poor 
Law  Acts. 

Such  being  the  case,  it  is  apparent  that  the  duties  and  xesponsi- 
biltties  of  Poor  Law  Guardians  have  become  much  wider  and  much 
more  important  than  they  used  to  be,  and  it  behoves  ladies  and 
gentlemen  filling  such  important  positions  to  take  a  broad  and 
responsible  view  of  their  duties,  and  to  do  what  in  them  lies  to  so 
administer  the  law  as  to  bring  out  the  best  qualities  of  the  people. 
But  if  it  has  become  or  is  becoming  more  and  more  the  duty  of 
Guardians  to  reward  and  encourage;  thrift,  it  is  on  the  otha:  hand 
more  and  more  necessary  for  them  to  closely  investigate  the  character 
and  circumstances  of  the  applicants  for  relief^  and  to  deal  sternly 
with  those  who  have  themselves  made  no  effort  to  lay  by  for  sickness 
or  old  age,  or  with  those  whose  idle  or  drunken  habits  have  made 
them  a  burthen  to  the  State. 

It  is  not  possible  for  me  in  the  time  allowed  to  deal  with  the 
interesting  subjects  of  State  children  or  of  vagrants,  but  I  will  only 
mention  these  subjects  as  good  examples  of  the  two  kinds  of  ques- 
tions with  which  Guardians  are  nowadays  called  upon  to  deal, — the 
children,  in  my  opinion,  being  deserving  of  every  consideration  and 
of  every  attempt  to  improve  their  lot,  and  make  them  good  and 
independent*  citizens,  and  the  vagrants,  as  a  class,  deserving  the 
sternest  treatment 

Economy  is  somewhat  out  of  fashion  at  the  present  time^  and 
one  hears  not  unfrequently  of  expenditure  undertaken  or  suggested 
by  Boards  of  Guardians  which  seems  to  be  altogether  unnecessary 
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and  uncailed  far ;  schemes  of  bailding  aie  often  proposed  when  the 
existing  premises  are  perfectly  adequate,  and  new  and  improved 
machinery  with  regard  to  laundries,  kitchens,  and  other  portions 
of  Workhouses,  isolation  hospitals,  and  such  like  are  set  up,  all 
costing  money,  and  frequently  making  little  or  no  real  increase  in 
the  health  or  happiness  of  the  poor  inmates  of  the  Workhouse. 
(Hear,  hear.)  No  doubt  it  is  pleasant  to  see  everything  in  very 
perfect  order  and  up  to  date,  but  the  functions  of  Guardians,  it  must 
be  remembered,  are  not  only  to  look  after  the  welfare  of  the  poor 
and  destitute,  but  also  to  protect  the  ratepayer — (hear,  hear)---and 
in  an  that  expenditure,  which  is  no  doubt  necessary,  but  subserves 
no  lasting  benefit  to  the  people  at  large,  I  would  have  the  most  rigid 
economy  applied. 

Finally,  I  must  apdogise  for  detaining  you  so  long  when  I  am 
aware  you  are  all  anxious  to  hear  the  papers  about  to  be  read,  which 
I  feel  sure  will  be  full  of  interest  and  of  instruction,  and  I  would 
therefore  only  ask  you  to  carry  away  two  thoughts  from  my  few 
words — the  one  that  when  and  where  the  Guardians  are  made  by 
Pariiament  to  be  the  intermediaries  for  dispensing  relief  as  a  reward 
for  thrift,  it  should  be  done  freely  and  generously  and  in  a  manner 
likely  to  bring  about  the  desired  end ;  and  the  other  thought  is,  that 
where  they  have  to  give  relief  to  those  who  by  their  past  life  and 
conduct  deserve  nothing  from  the  State,  the  most  rigid  economy 
should  be  practised,  and  that  the  same  rule  be  applied  to  all  matters 
of  administration  and  organisation.    (Applause.) 

Mr  Birch  ALL  then  read  the  following  paper : — 

BOARDING  OUT. 

By  Mr  J.  DEARMAN  BIRCHALL, 

Ckmirmmm  ^Ckildr$ii»  C^mmntUtt  GtomcttUr  Utdon, 


The  subject  of  this  paper  has  been  so  frequently  dis- 
cussed before  at  this  and  other  Conferences,  that  its 
introduction  on  the  present  occasion  needs  an  apolog^y 
from  the  writer.  Many  of  those  present  will  have 
given  years  to  the  study  of  the  subject,  and  will  be 
conversant  with  every  aspect  of  the  problem.  To  them 
I  fear  I  have  nothing  new  to  offer.  Others,  however, 
may  not  yet  have  been  drawn  into  the  difficult  considera- 
tions and  accurate  weighing  of  advantage  with  dis- 
advantage which  this  subject  perhaps  more  than  any 
other  specially  demands.     It  is  in  the  hope  of  attracting 
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some  of  these  to  a  wider  study  of  the  problem  and  of 
stimulating  debate  on  the  various  points  of  controversy 
that  I  have  ventured  to  address  you. 

Throughout  the  whole  range  of  Poor  Law  work 
there  is  no  part  so  interesting,  because  so  encourag- 
ing, as  that  connected  with  the  children.  The  solu- 
tion of  the  problems  of  adult  pauperism,  Workhouse 
test,  classification,  vagrancy,  &c.,  even  when  dis- 
covered, tends  but  to  palliate  or  modify  the  evils  ;  but 
with  the  children  all  is  different.  In  their  case  it  often 
happens  that  by  careful  and  painstaking  personal  atten- 
tion boys  or  girls  can  be  raised  from  the  ranks  of  the 
"rate-supported"  to  take  their  place  as  "ratepayers." 
Further  than  this,  in  the  endeavour  to  rescue  the 
children  from  the  grip  of  pauperism  we  must  constantly 
remind  ourselves  of  all  that  the  boy  or  girl  may  one 
day  become  if  not  cared  for  in  time ;  we  must  bear  in 
mind  too  that  we  are  dealing  with  that  inborn  tendency 
of  pauperism  to  repeat  and  perpetuate  itself  in  a  family 
until  it  becomes  hereditary. 

Every  means  must  be  taken  by  an  eiuire  removal 
from  all  that  recalls  the  past,  to  counteract  in  the 
mind  of  the  child  this  insidious  power  of  heredity. 
He  is  a  bold  man  who  shall  say  that  it  is  not  of  more 
value  to  recover  one  child  from  inherited  pauperism 
than  to  improve  the  condition  of  a  whole  Work- 
house full  of  adult  paupers.  Few  people  would  now 
endorse  the  view  expressed  by  Dickens*  Mr  Bumble 
in  alluding  to  such  children  as  "naughty  orphans 
what  nobody  can't  love  " !  The  awakening  of  interest 
in  the  child  life  of  our  Workhouses  received  a  con- 
siderable impetus  from  the  publitotion  of  the  Depart- 
mental Committee's  Report  on  the  Treatment  of  Poor 
Law  Children  in  the  Metropolis  in  1896,  which 
drew  attention  to  the  condition  of  some  of  the  large 
aggregated  Poor  Law  schools,  and  emphasised  the 
many  evils  attendant  on  the  herding  of  largfe  numbers 
of  children  together  in  huge  barrack  schools.     Of  late 
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years  there  has  been  continual  progress,  and  there  are 
signs  of  a  definite  attempt  to  deal  with  the  children  in 
a  more  humane,  more  curattye,  less  palliative  method 
than  hitherto ;  to  regard  their  care  less  as  a  nuisance 
and  more  as  a  privilege ;  to  look  upon  them  as  indi- 
vidual boys  and  girls,  not  as  a  "school  ** ;  to  remember 
that  there  are  as  many  shades  of  character,  as  many 
interests  and  affections  among  the  children,  as  there 
are  among  the  Guardians  wno  are  responsible  for 
them. 

The  effort  to  solve  the  problem  has  resulted  some- 
times in  the  building  of  "Cottage  Homes/'  which 
often  form  quite  a  little  village;  sometimes  in  the 
renting  of  "  scattered  Homes  *  here  and  there  about 
the  Union,  each  Home  holding  from  eight  to  fifteen 
children  under  a  foster-mother;  or  again  it  may  be 
that  the  Guardians  prefer  a  more  imposing,  out- 
ward and  visible  sign  of  their  interest,  which  may 
take  the  shape  of  block  dwellings,  containing  perhaps 
forty  to  sixty  children  in  each;  or  lastly,  in  some  cases, 
the  Guardians  have  the  time  and  opportunity  to  inquire 
systematically  into  the  history  of  every  child,  and  one 
will  be  emigrated  to  Canada  (at  a  total  cost  which 
need  not  exceed  jC^S*  a^^d  may  be  less),  another  will 
be  sent  to  be  trained  for  the  Royal  Navy  or  Merchant 
Service  on  one  of  the  many  training  ships  around  the 
coast,  or  yet  again  another  will  be  "  boarded  out." 

Boarding  out  in  this  country  is  regulated  by  two 
Orders  of  the  Local  Government  Board  issued  in  1 889, 
and  known  as  the  "  Within  Unions  Order  "  and  the 
"  Beyond  Unions  Order." 

Even  a  short  experience  has  shown  one  that,  while 
the  "  Within  Unions  Order  "  is  known  and  now  fre- 
quently used,  little  is  known  of  the  "  Beyond  Unions 
Order,"  which  to  my  mind  is  by  far  the  more  valuable 
of  the  two. 

The  machinery  which  is  set  in  force  by  these  two 
Orders    differs   considerably.    '  Under   the    **  Within 
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Unions  Order"  orphans  and  deserted  children  are 
boarded  out  in  the  Union,  and  are  regulariy  visited 
by  the  relieving  officer,  who  submits  a  report  on  their 
condition  to  the  Board.  In  some  casies  this  system  is 
improved  by  the  existence  of  a  Voluntary  Committee 
who  superintend  the  boarded-out  children,  find  fresh 
homes,  and  generally  take  an  interest  in  the  work. 

For  this  system  it  is  claimed :  ( i )  that  the  children 
are  near  at  hand,  and  therefore  more  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  the  Guardians ;  and  (2)  that  relations 
can  frequently  be  found  to  take  the  children  at  2  s.  or 
2s.  6d.  a  week,  which  is  economical. 

Against  this  it  must  be  urged  that  the  supervision 
of  the  Guardians,  though  in  many  cases  real  and  pains- 
taking, is  often  the  reverse,  and  resolves  itself  into  an 
official  visit  from  the  relieving  officer,  who  in  many 
cases  has  neither  time  nor  opportunity  to  make  a 
thorough  and  careful  inspection ;  but  more  important 
than  this  is  the  objection  that  in  remaining  near  at 
home  the  child  continues  to  be  exposed  to  the  effects  of 
its  early  surroundings,  and  liable  to  frequent  reminders 
of  its  pauper  origin ;  while  many  unscrupulous  people 
will  doubtless  be  encouraged  to  officially  "desert" 
their  children,  who  will  at  once  be  boarded  out  with  a 
neighbour.  The  existence  of  a  Voluntary  Committee 
undoubtedly  helps  to  overcome  these  difficulties,  but 
such  Committees  are  not  very  numerous,  and  even 
when  they  do  exist,  are  not  able  entirely  to  overcome 
the  evils  inherent  in  the  system. 

Under  the  "Beyond  Unions  Order"  orphan  and 
deserted  children  above  two  years  of  age  may  be 
sent  to  another  Union  where  they  are  under  the  care 
of  a  Local  Committee  constituted  by  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  and  under  the  inspection  of  a  Local 
Government  Board  Inspector,  who  reports  regularly 
upon  the  children,  the  homes,  and  the  Committee. 
This  to  my  mind  is  undoubtedly  the  preferable  system, 
and  among  the  many  advantages  may  be  mentioned — 
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Firstly,  the  removal  of  the  child  from  all  pauper 
surroundings,  and  from  its  own  past  history.  This  is 
an  undoubted  advantage,  whatever  we  may  personally 
think  of  the  importance  of  that  much-discussed  quality 
known  as  the  "  Workhouse  taint,"  recently  stigmatised 
at  a  Poor  Law  Conference  by  a  lady  as  a  "piece  of 
chimerical  cant"!  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  fresh 
country,  fresh  surroundings,  and  a  fresh  home  mean 
in  most  cases  a  fresh  start,  and  thtU  after  all  is  what 
we  want  to  give  our  children.  In  addition,  however, 
to  this,  it  has  been  found  that  the  intention  to  remove 
a  number  of  children  to  a  distant  Union  has  kindled 
the  latent  affection  amongst  friends  and  relatives,  and 
they  have  come  forward  in  many  cases  to  take  the 
children  themselves  rather  than  let  them  be  sent  to 
some  distant  village ! 

Second^,  thorough  and  efficient  inspection  is 
secured.  This  perhaps  is  the  most  important  point 
of  all.  Upon  it  depends  the  success  of  the  system. 
Failure  means  not  only  injury  to  the  children  con- 
cerned, but  condemnation  of  the  system.  As  Miss 
Mason,  the  head  Local  Government  Board  Inspector 
of  Boarding  Out,  truly  says,  "  Boarding  out  is  either 
the  best  or  the  worst  of  systems  according  to  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  administered,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  be  the  best."  It  is  not  saying 
too  much  to  insist  that  proper  inspection  is  the  very 
foundation  of  successful  administration.  Such  inspec- 
tion to  be  effective  must  be  carried  out  by  means  of 
the  Local  Committee,  which  is  itself  inspected  by  an 
official  lady  inspector,  whose  skilled  advice  and  sug- 
gestions are  of  immense  service  especially  when  a  new 
Committee  is  being  started. 

Thirdly,  the  system  has  the  advantage  of  providing 
real  interests  and  work  for  a  large  number  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen — there  are  now  some  290  Committees 
in  this  country,  and  there  m^ht  be  many  more — who, 
while  anxious  to  take  their  part  in  the  care  of  the 
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Miilr'n  I  hildrcn,  will  never  for  various  reasons  fatx  the 
>vi>ii*v  t>l  An  election  to  the  Board  of  Guanfians.  As 
nuMut>c^i>i  f>f  an  officially  appointed  Boaiding-oot  Com- 
\\\\\\vo  under  direct  supervision  by  the  Local  Gorvern- 
inoul  \\\M\t\\,  Huch  people  have  endless  opportunities 
liM  ^oik»  in  (indinf^  new  homes,  encouraging  foster- 
iniMluMii,  mkin)>  a  personal  interest  in  the dnildreii,  and 
|iiM«i«iMv  lindiu);  them  employment  when  they  are  of  a 
tiMMidOr*  (S^\ 

l\\\\\\\\\\  and  kstly,  the  system  is  a  ches^  one,  and 
(ihluui^h  \\\\n  in  ilsdf  is  a  doubtful  advantage  except  at 
i'l»»llon  Unu%  there  are  and  always  will  be  many 
lui«n»lMn«i  Nvha^e  lirst  Question  will  sJways  be  "What 
will  il  \  \\t^\  r  and  ihen  '*  What  amount  of  good  will  it  do^ 
Imj^IimuI  \\\  TM^  cy*f\\v>\  The  maximum  payment  allowed 
I^V  »l^»^  I  »^***l  liovernment  Board  to  foster-parents  is 
^i«  fi  \\%i\y  A\\\\  ihin,  udded  to  an  allowance,  generally 
•ih»uu  14  |ui  «nn\im  for  clothes  and  los.  for  doctor, 
Uivt^«i  rt  \\A(\\  of  rather  under  ^^13  per  head.  This 
uMupMiOii  \v\'\  lavourAhly  with  the  ;^20  a  head  per 
anmuu  Nvhi\  h  it)  the  Average  cost  in  Scattered  Homes, 
i\\\\\  \\\v  C^\\\^  year  which  seems  to  be  recognised  as 
llui  \m\A\  x\^H\  x\(  block  dwellings,  not  to  mention  the 
UWM  ilevrK\piuem»  which  is  that  of  the  Stepney 
(iuurdiiU\a  who  have  erected  dwellings  for  a  village 
coinnumlly  wherein  the  privilege  of  living  will  cost  the 
lonu  siutVerinjj  ralejmyers  no  less  than  23s.  a  week  for 
eucn  child,  or  /60  u  year,  although  it  must  be  added, 
in  justice  to  the  Guanlians,  that  me  report  which  re- 
veals this  state  of  affairs  solemnly  concludes — •'  In  the 
future  the  cost  per  head  of  these  charges  will  no  doubt 
be  less,  but  the  interest  on  loans  will  for  a  long  time 
tend  to  swell  the  weekly  cost " ! 

Thank  Heaven,  boarding  out  requires  no  "loans"! 
There  are  no  expensive  buildings  to  be  erected,  no 
land  to  be  bought,  and  no  armies  of  officials  to  be  pro- 
vided ;  and  more  important  than  all,  no  great  establish- 
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ment  to  be  created  which  tends  to  stereotype  a  system, 
to  stunt  and  hinder  development,  and  to  throw  the 
burden  of  payment  on  future  generations. 

Speaking  generally,  it  may  be  said  that  the  system 
of  boarding  out,  if  properly  administered,  should  ensure 
the  incorporation  of  the  children  into  the  ordinary  life 
of  the  village.     At  school,  at  play,  and  in  the  home, 
the  State's  child  is  just  like  any  one  of  the  others,  ex- 
cept perhaps  for  an  unnatural  sharpness  which  suggests 
an  origin  other  than  that  of  a  quiet  country  village.     It 
is  the  Inspector's  duty  to  see  that  there  is  no  "  4d.  mar- 
garine for  the  orphan  and  is.  butter  for  the  others!" 
When  the  time  comes  for  the  boy  or  girl  to  leave 
school,   so   many  associations    have  sprung   up,   the 
adopted  tie  has  become  so  like  the  natural  one,  that 
the  poor  woman  *'  can't  abide  "  to  part  with  her  charge  ; 
and  so  in  hundreds  of  cases  the  child  remains  on  in  his 
new  home,  and  returns  to  it  in  after-life  during  the 
holidays,  while  he  helps  to  support  the  mother  who 
has  done  so  much  for  him.     This  thought  suggests 
what  is  perhaps  the  greatest  benefit  of  boarding  out, 
viz.,  the  importance  of  home  life  on  character.     It  may 
be  said  that  no  influence  is  more  potent  for  evil  or  for 
good  than  the  home.     It  is  just  this  very  influence  that 
our  orphans  and  deserted  are  deprived  of,  and  it  is  to 
create  the  surroundings  and  associations  which  go  to 
make   what   is   known   as    ''home"    that    so    many 
Guardians  are  putting  forth  all  their  energies  in  Favour 
of  boarding  out      This  surely  is  an   object  worthy 
of  every  effort,  especially  at  a  time  when  home  in- 
fluence would  appear  to  be  on  the  decline.     When 
the  responsibility  of  children   towards  their  parents 
so  often  needs  the  arm  of  the  law   to  enforce  it, 
when  the  streets  of  our  large  towns  are  alive  with 
hooligans,    when  a  freedom   of  intercourse   (hitherto 
unknown)   between   girls  and  boys  has   sprung  up, 
surely  at  such  a  time  anything  that  we  Guardians  can  do 
to  create  fresh  home  ties  for  our  children  should  be 
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done.     There  can  be  no  system  more  likely  to  provide 
the  blessings  of  home  life  than  boarding  out 

Such  then  briefly  are  the  advantages  of  boarding 
out,  and  especially  of  boarding  out  beyond  the  Union. 
Before  leaving  this  part  of  the  subject  I  would  suggest 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Conference  two  or  three 
points  not  hitherto  touched  upon  in  which  the  law 
might  with  advantage  be  amended. 

(i.)  It  must  be  remembered  that  at  the  present 
time  the  law  only  allows  the  boarding  out  beyond  the 
Union  of  **  orphans  and  deserted  "  children  over  two 
years  of  age,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  babies 
under  this  age  should  be  boarded  out.  This  opens  a 
wide  question,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  younger 
a  child  is  put  out  the  sooner  it  reaps  the  advantages  of 
its  new  home. 

(2.)  It  has  further  been  suggested  that  children  of 
whom  the  Guardians  have  assumed  the  parentage  under 
that  very  useful  Act,  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  of 
1 899,  should  be  eligible  for  boarding  out.  This  seems 
only  reasonable,  since  all  the  reasons  for  boarding  out 
apply  with  double  force  to  this  class  of  child.  Although 
not  directly  coming  within  the  scope  of  this  paper,  I 
may  be  permitted  to  very  briefly  remind  the 
Guardians  present  of  the  intention  of  this  Act.  Its 
object  is  to  enable  the  Guardians  to  obtain  uninter- 
rupted possession  of  the  children  of  certain  classes  of 
parents.  It  enacts  that  by  a  simple  resolution  the 
Board  may  assume  the  parentage  and  therefore  the 
entire  control  of  any  child  whose  parents  come  within 
certain  very  wide  definitions  of  undesirableness,  and  to 
retain  that  control  until  the  child  is  eighteen. 

So  many  difficulties  are  constantly  occurring  in 
connection  with  children  and  especially  girls  being 
dragged  from  the  Union  to  surroundings  which  undo 
all  the  good  previously  done,  which  are  solved  by  this 
Act,  that  it  is  remarkable  that  more  use  is  not  made 
of  it. 
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(3.)  Another  suggestion  is  that,  where  there  is  a 
difficulty  in  finding  a  Committee  who  has  a  vacancy 
among  its  homes,  the  Guardians  should  be  empowered 
to  negotiate  with  recognised  societies,  such  as  the 
"  Waifs  and  Strays,"  &c.,  who  would  then  be  respon- 
sible for  the  proper  boarding  out  of  the  child. 

(4.)  Again,  it  is  suggested  that  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  should  insist  on  the  formation  of  certified 
Voluntary  Committees  to  superintend  all  children 
"  boarded  out  within  "  as  well  as  those  **  beyond  "  the 
Union. 

(5.)  It  would  greatly  assist  the  Guardians  in  their 
efforts  if  a  complete  up-to-date  list  of  Boarding  out 
Committees  was  kept  by  the  Local  Government  Board 
showing  those  which  had  vacancies  at  any  particular 
time,  and  which  could  be  sent  to  the  Guardians  on 
application. 

I  now  propose  to  allude  briefly  to  a  few  of  the 
criticisms  and  difficulties  of  this  system.  ''  Boarding 
out "  is  not  without  its  opponents.  Some  say  that  a 
distinction  should  be  drawn  between  the  treatment  of 
boys  and  girls  above  a  certain  age.  Every  one  agrees 
that  it  is  better  for  girls  to  be  boarded  out  from  in- 
fancy until  they  are  old  enough  to  go  to  service,  but 
the  same  arguments  do  not  apply  to  the  boys,  who  are 
kept  for  several  years  in  the  cottages  and  allowed  to 
grrow  up  without  a  trade.  This,  says  the  critic,  should 
be  remedied  by  the  boys  being  sent  to  an  institution  to 
learn  a  trade,  at  any  rate  for  some  years  before  they 
are  ready  to  go  to  work.  Upon  the  merits  of  this 
suggestion  I  do  not  feel  competent  to  express  a  de- 
cided  opinion,  but  under  the  present  conditions  of 
shortage  of  labour  in  the  country,  and  in  considera- 
tion of  the  fact  that  ordinary  non-Poor  Law  boys 
brought  up  in  the  cottages  have  ho  better  oppor- 
tunities of  learning  a  trade,  it  may  well  be  argued  that 
this  criticism  is  ill-founded. 

Then   again   there    is   a   difficulty,   which    seems 
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likely  to  be  an  increasing  one,  of  school  accommoda- 
tion for  boarded-out  children.  It  does  seem  somewhat 
unfair  that  the  ''dumping"  in  a  country  village  of 
**  foreign  "  children  exported  from  some  distant  Union 
should  necessitate  in  some  cases  the  enlaraement  of  a 
school  building  or  an  increase  of  the  stan  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  owners  or  education  authority  as  the 
case  might  be. 

This  apparent  injustice  was  recognised  by  Parlia- 
ment, and  tne  second  section  of  the  Education  Act  of 
1 900  gives  power  to,  but  does  not  compel,  Guardians 
to  contribute  towards  the  cost  of  building,  enlarging, 
or  maintaining  a  school  attended  by  Poor  Law  chil- 
dren. This  would  seem  to  apply  whether  such  chil- 
dren were  in  a  Scattered  Home  or  boarded  out  either 
in  the  Union  or  beyond  its  borders.  I  have  recently 
heard  of  a  case  where  the  local  authority  has  applied 
for  payment  by  the  Guardians  for  the  education  of 
every  Poor  Law  child  within  its  area.  This  appears  to 
be  legal,  and  if  generally  put  into  practice,  the  cost  of 
all  State  children  attending  public  elementary  schools 
will  be  increased  by  some  £2  a  head  per  annum.  It 
would  seem  to  be  perfectly  fair  that,  where  children 
from  one  county  are  imported  into  another,  the  ex- 
porting county  should  be  empowered  to  contribute 
towards  their  schooling.  A  case  in  point  occurred 
recently  in  Gloucestershire,  where  application  was 
made  to  have  a  Roman  Catholic  school  recognised 
and  therefore  maintained  by  the  authority.  Inquiry 
showed  that  the  school  was  almost  entirely  composed 
of  Roman  Catholic  children  boarded  out  in  the  village 
and  coming  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  It  is,  how- 
ever, quite  another  matter  for  a  county  to  refuse  to  pay 
for  the  education  of  its  native  children,  simply  be- 
cause those  children  are  under  the  care  of  the  Guar- 
dians, and  this  would  seem  to  be  unreasonable.  The 
question  is  an  interesting  one,  and  encours^es  specu- 
lation as  to  what  would  happen  in  the  event  of  a  refusal 
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of  a  Board  to  contribute  towards  the  educational  ex- 
penses of  its  own  children  in  the  neighbourhood! 
Perhaps  some  of  those  present  may  have  come  across 
such  a  case,  and  be  able  to  report  the  result.  There 
seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  if  payment  for  education 
was  generally  insisted  upon,  many  Boards  of  Guar- 
dians would  prefer  to  carry  on  their  own  education 
within  their  own  walls,  and  this  would  encourage  the 
very  condition  of  affairs  which  so  many  efforts  have  been 
made  to  abolish.  State  children  would  be  taken  away 
from  the  healthy  and  normal  surroundings  of  a  village 
school,  where  all  distinctions  of  birth  or  bringing  up 
are  soon  rubbed  off,  and  again  relegated  to  the  Work- 
house school  (frequently  within  the  walls  of  the  Work- 
house itself)  with  all  its  attendant  disadvantages. 

Another  difficulty  is  undoubtedly  the  increased 
time  and  attention  required  by  Guardians  who 
••board  out,"  or  deal  with  their  children  individually, 
instead  of  drafting  them  en  masse  to  an  institution. 
Time  spent,  however,  in  this  way  is  well  spent,  and 
work  done  for  the  children  may  not  need  doini 
over  and  over  again  as  is  so  often  the  case  wit) 
the  adults.  Every  Union  should  have  its  Children's 
Committee,  who  are  prepared  to  take  a  real  personal 
interest  in  their  children,  and  not  to  grudge  many 
hours  given  if  only  one  child  is  provided  with  a  real 
home  or  started  on  a  career.  It  will  also  be  found 
very  useful  if  the  Children's  Committee  is  assisted  by 
a  Children's  Superintendent,  whose  special  work  will 
be  to  make  detailed  inquiries  into  every  case,  to 
superintend  the  management  of  "  Cottage  '*  or  *•  Scat- 
tered Homes  "  if  there  are  any,  and  to  keep  accounts 
showing  the  exact  cost  of  each  child. 

Yet  another  drawback  is  said  to  be  the  difficulty 
experienced  by  Guardians  in  finding  suitable  homes, 
and  that  this  is  true  of  many  localities  is  unfortunately 
indisputable.  The  work  of  finding  the  homes,  how- 
ever, often  becomes  much  easier  when  Guardians  are 
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willing  to  send  their  children  outside  their  own  Union. 
And  on  this  subject  it  has  been  said  that  the  rate  of 
pay  allowed  by  the  law  is  insufficient ;  but  I  find  that 
in  many  cases,  even  in  our  own  area,  not  more  than 
half  the  maximum  allowed  is  actually  paid.  The 
average  payment  is  probably  somewhere  about  3s.  3d. 
a  week.  Doubtless  where  very  small  sums  are 
paid,  such  as  2S.  or  2S.  6d.  a  week,  the  child  is  boarded 
with  relatives  who  ''can't  quite  afford  to  keep  him 
without  just  a  trifle  to  help  out"  This  boarding  with 
relatives  in  the  neighbourhood  is  open  to  grave  abuse, 
and  frequently  degenerates  into  almost  indiscriminate 
out-relief.  Before  we  advocate  an  increase  in  the 
maximum  allowance  we  must  be  very  careful  not  to 
pay  so  much  as  to  make  the  position  of  foster-parents 
a  very  lucrative  one.  If  once  this  is  done  the  tendency 
to  take  children  not  because  they  really  want  them,  but 
because  something  can  be  made  out  of  them,  will 
become  far  more  common.  The  solution  would  appear 
to  lie  in  the  idea  that  each  Board  should  be  glided 
by  the  special  circumstances  of  the  neighbourhood. 
Bearing  on  this  point,  inquiries  were  recently  sent  to 
103  Boarding-out  Committees  beyond  the  Union,  and 
no  less  than  61  replied  that  there  was  no  difficulty  in 
providing  excellent  foster  homes,  but  that  children 
were  needed  to  place  in  them ;  while  in  34  cases  the 
homes  were  said  to  be  scarce.  This  of  course  refers 
only  to  those  areas  covered  by  the  Committees,  and 
when  It  is  remembered  how  large  a  part  of  the  country 
has  no  Committee  at  work,  it  becomes  apparent  that 
there  must  be  ample  homes  if  only  they  were  made 
use  of. 

We  have  now  dealt  with  the  system  of  boarding 
out  under  the  Poor  Law  as  it  exists  in  England  to-day, 
and  with  its  advantages  and  disadvantages.  A  few 
words  may  not  be  out  of  place  on  the  prevalence  of 
the  same  system  under  private  bodies  in  this  country 
and  under  public  bodies  abroad. 
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In  all  probability  no  two  men  have  had  more  ex- 
perience in  the  problem  of  how  best  to  deal  with 
destitute  children  than  Dr  Barnardo  and  Mr  Rudolph 
(of  the  Homes  for  Waifs  and  Strays  Society).  Their 
opinions,  based  on  a  very  large  experience,  are  as 
follows : — 

Dr  Barnardo,  in  giving  evidence  before  the  Poor 
Law  Schools  Committee,  said  that  he  began  by  trying 
the  barrack  school  system,  then  the  Cottage  Home 
system,  but  now  he  had  come  to  think  that  boarding 
out  was  superior  to  either  of  them.  He  has  now,  I 
understand,  some  2,000  children  boarded  out  through 
his  Society. 

Mr  Rudolph  says  that  boarding  out  is,  in  his 
opinion,  one  of  the  best  possible  methods  for  pro- 
viding homes  for  young  children.  All  that  come  to 
him  under  seven  years  of  age  are  thus  dealt  with, 
and  he  has  now  over  700  boarded  out. 

Allusion  might  also  be  made  to  the  system  adopted 
by  the  Children's  Country  Holiday  Fund,  who  send 
into  the  country  for  a  fortnight  every  summer  some 
35,000,  all  of  whom  are  boarded  out  in  the  cottages  for 
a  payment  of  5s.  a  week.  Those  who  have  had  ex- 
perience of  working  for  the  Children's  Country  Holiday 
Fund  cannot  fail  to  have  been  struck  by  the  benefits 
conferred  not  only  on  the  child  but  also  on  the  foster- 
parents,  who  frequently  take  a  lasting  interest  in  their 
charge;  and  make  no  small  sacrifices  to  give  it  pleasure. 

Boarding  out  has  been  adopted  in  Scotland  far  more 
generally  than  in  England.  Recent  returns  showed 
that  in  the  former  country  there  were  nearly  6,000 
children  boarded  out ;  while  in  England,  with  far  more 
children  to  deal  with,  there  were  about  8,006.  A 
Scotch  Inspector  said  a  short  time  since — "  We  have 
hardly  ever  known  such  a  thing  as  a  boarded-out  child 
returning  to  pauperism  except  under  such  physical 
circumstances  as  are  common  to  all  classes  of 
humanity."      In    Ireland,    too,    boarding    out    finds 
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favour.  It  is,  however,  in  the  Australian  Colonies 
that  the  system  has  become  most  general,  and  from 
quite  early  times  almost  every  Colony  has  adopted  it 
in  some  form  or  other.     For  instance : — 

In  South  Australia  nearly  all  pauper  children, 
including  what  we  should  call  waifs  and  strays,  are 
boarded  out  The  payment  made  is  5s.  a  week,  and 
the  initial  outfit  is  found.  It  is  reported  that  no  diffi- 
culty is  experienced  in  finding  homes,  which  are  super- 
vised by  a  Local  Voluntary  Committee,  under  an  official 
Inspector,  who  is  appointed  by  the  State  Children's 
Council.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  the  children  go  to 
work  or  service,  but  they  remain  under  the  control  of 
the  State  until  they  are  eighteen.  The  State  Chil- 
dren's Council  deals  with  all  children  who  come  under 
the  control  of  the  State,  whether  as  criminals,  or  under 
the  Infant  Life  Protection  Act,  or  under  the  Poor 
Law,  and  constitutes  one  Government  Department  for 
dealing  exclusively  with  the  children. 

In  Victoria  all  barrack  schools  have  been  abolished 

■ 

and  replaced  very  largely  by  boarding  out,  which  was 
begun  as  long  ago  as  1873.  A  well-developed  refor- 
matory system  provides  for  children  unsuitable  for 
boarding  out ;  and  as  in  South  Australia^  a  special 
Government  Department  deals  with  all  matters  refer- 
ring to  the  children. 

The  above  are  two  examples  of  the  systems  adopted 
in  the  Australian  Colonies,  and  they  might  easily  be 
multiplied  did  time  permit.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
confidence  in  boarding  out  as  a  system  is  general  in 
all  these  Colonies. 

No  paper  on  boarding  out  would  be  quite  complete 
without  some  allusion  to  the  condition  of  affairs  in 
this  respect  in  Berlin.  Possibly  no  place  can  claim 
to  deal  in  a  more  enlightened  and  scientific  method 
with  its  State  children. 

There  is  special  machinery  in  every  ward  for 
supervising  and  protecting  the  children,  who,  when 
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they  first  come  into  the  hands  of  the  authorities  are 
sent  to  a  huge  Receiving  Home.  Here  the  natural 
characteristics  and  tendencies  of  each  child  are  studied, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  result  of  the  investigation 
the  child  is  boarded  out  or  sent  to  a  reformatory* 
Every  State  child  has  its  own  specially  appointed 
guardian. 

All  girls  are  boarded  out  as  also  are  all  boys  under 
six ;  some  in  Berlin*  but  by  far  the  larger  part  in 
country  villages  at  some  distance  from  the  capital. 
At  six  the  boys  are  sent  to  Cottage  Homes,  where 
training  and  icUscipline  are  said  to  be  better.  The 
boarded-out  child  under  the  Berlin  system  costs  only 
jCg  a  year,  whbreas  in  the  Boys'  Homes  each  boy 
costs  jCyx. 

The  foster-parents  are  paid  from  2s.  3d.  to  4s.  6d. 
a  week  and  clothes  are  found,  and  this  payment  seems 
to  attract  a  very  good  class  of  parents. 

Each  footer  home  is  subject  to  three  distinct  in- 
spections—one from  the  child's  own  personal  guardian, 
another  fVotn  the  lixal  representative  guardians,  and  a 
third  from  the  bfficials  of  the  Government  Department 

Girls  are  kept  on  until  they  are  sixteen,  and  during 
the  last  year  they  are  given  definite  domestic  training 
wherever  possible,  arid  even  then  when  they  go  to 
service  or  to  wbrk  they  still  remain  under  the  control 
of  the  State  for  two  more  years,  or  until  they  are 
eighteen.* 

Boys  are  generally  apprenticed  at  fifteen,  but  they 
are  also  kept  under  control  until  they  are  eighteen. 

Babies  are  also  boarded  out,  and  in  fact  the 
favourite  age  amongst  th^  mothers  are  the  "  under 
two's  " ! 

In  one  or  two  points  the  English  system  is  behind 
that  of  Berlin,  notably  in  the  manner  of  training  the 

*  See  paper  in  Econ&mic  Review  for  January  1900. 
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girls.  Almost  every  small  town  has  its  domestic 
economy  schools,  and  there  the  children  learn  to  be 
experts  instead  of  starting  their  careers  as  "  generals," 
of  whose  work  quantity  rather  than  quality  is  the 
distinguishing  mark ! 

The  idea,  too»  of  each  child  having  allotted  to  it  a 
special  guardian  is  one  full  of  great  possibilities,  and 
must  be  beneficial  to  both  guardian  and  child 

What  I  have  said  above  in  reference  to  boarding 
out  abroad  and  in  the  Colonies  does  not  pretend  to  be 
in  any  sense  an  exhaustive  report  of  the  conditions, 
but  is  simply  intended  to  show  by  examples  that  the 
system  is  not  confined  to  this  country,  and  that  wher« 
ever  it  has  been  tried  it  has  beeii  found  satisfactory. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  asked  why  a  system  which 
finds  favour  with  the  greatest  voluntary  and  charitable 
institutions  dealing  with  similar  children :  which  is 
supported  by  evidence  from  all  parts  of  the  world : 
which  is  working  so  well  in;  many  places  in  this 
90untry  :  and  which,  lastly,  is  advocated  by  almost  every 
Poor. Law  Conference,  and  by  almost  all  the  more 
thoughtful  of  Poor  Law  Guardians :  is  nevertheless 
unpopular,  and  even  unknown  in  so  many  of  our 
Unions? 

May  not  the  answer  be  summed  as  follows : — 

(i.)  Lack  of  time  and  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
Guardians. 

(2.)  Pride  in  bricks  and  mortar  and  officials. 

Finally,  I  would  urge  all  Guardians  who  believe  in 
the  system  of  boarding  out  not  to  rest  content  with 
worrying  their  own  Board  into  acquiescence  with  their 
views,  but  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  form  new 
Boarding-out  Committees  for  the  reception  of  children 
from  other  Unions. 
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APPENDIX. 

In  the  course  of  this  paper  I  have  intentionally  avoided  the  use  of 
statistics;  but  the  actual  numbers  of  boarded-out  children  aref  of 
interest,  and  point  to  a  condition  of  things  far  from  satisfactory. 

'  The  number  of  children  chargeable  has  grown  rapidly  from 
57,453  in  January  1901  to  61,993  in  July  1903,  and  yet  the  numbens 
of  children  boarded  beyond  the  Union  has  fallen  from  1,910  in 
January  1900  to  1,791  in  January  1904. 

It  is  true  that  during  the  same  time  the  number  of  children 
boarded  out  within  the  Union  has  increased  from  about  6,€O0  to 
6,581. 

With  a  view  to  ascertaitring  the  conditions  of  boarding  out  in  the 
West  Midland  area,  I  recently  sent  out  the  following  questions,  and 
a  summary  of  the  replies  is  appended. 

Questions. 

1.  Have  your  Board  any  children  boarded  out  inside  the  Union  ? 
If  so,  how  many? 

2.  Have  your  Board  any  children  boarded  out  outside  the  Union  ? 
If  so,  how  many,  and  where? 

3.  What  weekly  sum  is  paid  for  each  of  such  children  ? 

4.  What  allowance  is  made  for  clothing? 

5.  Have  you  any  difficulty  in  finding  suitable  homes  for  the 
reception  of  such  children  ? 

6.  Have  ^ou  had  any  difficulties  with  the  authorities  as  to  school 
accommodation  in  the  areas  in  which  your  children  are  boarded 
out? 

7.  What  is  the  number  of  orphan  or  deserted  children  for  which 
your  Board  are  responsible  and  who  could  by  law  be  boarded  out  ? 

8.  Have  your  Board  assumed  the  parentage  of  any  children 
under  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  of  1899  ?    If  so,  of  how  many  ? 

The  above  questions  were  sent  to  82  Unions,  and  69  replies  were 
received. 

In  these  69  Unions  there  are  roughly  1,160  children  who  could 
by  "law  be  boarded  out";  of  these  1,160,  623  are  boarded  out 
wiikin  the  Union  by  55  Boards,  and  220  beyond  the  Union  by  8 
Boards  (Bristol  58,  Aston  57,  Coventry  30,  Burton-on-Trent  33, 
Stoke-on-Trent  34,  &c.).  The  remaining  300  children  are  dealt 
with  in  other  ways. 
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The  weekly  sum  paid  is  in  some  cases  as  low  as  ss.,  bat  tbe 
avenge  is  about  3s.  6d. 

The  cost  of  clothing  varies  from  26s.  to  523.  a  year,  and  the 
average  IS  about  40s. 

^aJ!}  ;"*  ?^^^^^.  ^?  ^^^  ^3^  «>»'y  4  Boards  experience  any  diffi- 

^n?«I«  vw?  *5J*"«  *>^°>«.  *nd  none  have  as  yet  come  into 
collision  with  the  Education  authorities. 

r^u^J^^^  ^^  question  8  would  appear  to  be  misleadii^g,  as  m  aU 
pro^ihty  Uie question  was  not  fuUy  understood    Thwshow that 

^r.^^  ^T  ^o^"  advantage  of  the  Act  and  have  assumed  the 
parentage  of  about  Sao  children. 

««i^  !?  diflScult  to  draw  any  definite  conclusion  fi-om  these  returns 
rJ^fi  k.^-.^^^  "^^  "*  5'^  *nd  nature  of  the  Unions  con- 
smeu  ^      '^  '^  ^^^  information  obtained  may  be  of 

lepSt^^^'^  is  a  list  of  the  Unions  who  answered,  and  their 
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DISCUSSION. 

Mr  F.  C  Ebborn  (Westbury-on-Sevem)  asked  Mr  Birchall 
whether,  in  the  case  of  men  earning  5s.  a  day,  who  ran  away  and 
left  their  children  chargeable  to  the  Union,  he  would  advocate  that 
the  children  be  boarded  out  at  the  expense  of  the  ratepayers? 

Mr  T.  RiNGROSK  (Rugby)  said  the  paper  read  was  a  very  able 
one,  and  he  was  very  pleased  to  support  it.  He  thought  children 
mi^t  as  well  be  boarded  out  within  the  Union  as  sent  many  miles 
away.  He  did  not  think  any  Board  could  send  a  child  away  to  be 
well  looked  .alter  for  less  than  4s.  (Hear,  hear.)  Their  children 
had  done  well,  and  he  was  against  sending  them  away  when  they  had 
a  scattered  Union  of  fourteen  miles,  and  representatives  firom  every 
parish — ^responsible  people  whom  they  could  trust.  There  was  also 
the  expense  of  getting  them  away.  If  they  adopted  the  principle  of 
sending  them  &i  away  they  could  adopt  the  system  of  exchanging 
children  from  one  Union  to  another.  As  to  keeping  girls  until  they 
were  eighteen,  if  they  acted  on  that  system  they  would  keep  them 
until  they  were  married.  (Laughter.)  If  a  girl  was  no  good  at 
fifteen,  she  would  be  of  little  more  use  when  she  was  eighteen. 
(Hear,  hear.)  The  expense  of  those  Homes  was  enormous,  and  the 
boarding-out  system  was  one  of  the  best.     (Applause.) 

Mr  H.  J.  Manton  (Birmingham)  remarked  that  some  of  them 
felt  the  old  difficulty  as  to  whether  they  should  deal  with  the  subject 
from  a  rural  or  urban  point  of  view.  If  he  were  to  attempt  to  argue 
the  case  as  between  boarding  out  and  any  other  form,  he  should  not 
bold  a  brief  for  the  barrack  system,  nor  for  the  Cottage  Homes 
system,  nor  for  the  Scattered  Homes  system ;  but,  perhaps  some 
modification  of  them  might  be  thought  of.  That  subject  was  brought 
to  the  front  twenty  years  ago  by  Miss  Johanna  M.  Hill,  who  unfor- 
tunately attacked  other  systems  and  weakened  her  case.  Mr  Birchall 
had  read  a  very  able  paper,  and  he  congratulated  him  upon  it.  He 
said  proper  inspection  was  the  principal  thing.  That  was  just  where 
the  boarding-out  system  failed  in  the  laige  centres  of  population. 
Homes  were  found  which  were  unsuitable.  The  arguments  then 
used  were  used  to-day — the  fondness  which  grew  up  in  the  hearts 
of  many  women  for  their  foster  children — and  the  influence  of  home 
life.  In  towns  the  influence  of  home  life  was  declining  very  con- 
siderably. His  point  was  that  in  Birmingham  there  were  children  of 
all  sorts.  Their  Boardfng^ut  Committee  would  only  deal  with  the 
select  cases  and  leave  them  with  the  residuum  cases  on  their  hands. 
They  must  find  SK)me  means  of  dealing  with  them.  They  had  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  as  early  as  they  possibly  could  they  would 
separate  the  children  from  Workhouse  influence.  They  failed  in  the 
boarding-out  system  on  account  of  inefficient  supervision  and  bad 
selection  of  homes.  They  found  that  the  more  defective  children — 
in  character  and  spirit — gained  from  their  contact  with  other  children 
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— that  the  general  character  was  lifted  up  by  an  admixture  of  all  sorts 
of  children. 

Rev.  W.  H.  Fairclough  (Burton-on-Trent)  proposed  the  follow- 
ing resolution — ''That  this  Conference  is  of  opinion  that  it  is 
desirable  that  children  boarded  out  within  the  Union  should  be 
inspected  by  the  Local  Government  Board  IiaspeCUx  equally  with 
those  boarded  out  beyond  the  Union." 

He  remarked  that  he  brought  the  resolution  up  at  the  International 
Conference  and  it  was  carried.  To  take  his  own  Union,  they  had 
seventeen  children  boarded  out  within  the  Union.  The  chUdren 
were  not  placed  with  relatives,  but  boarded  out  under  a  Bovding-out 
Committee.  The  Local  Government  Board  would  not  visit  these 
children  because  they  were  boarded  out  within  the  Union,  ev^i 
though  they  were  boarded  out  by  a  Local  Committee.  He  thought 
it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  the  children  in  receipt  of  pay  who  were 
living  in  the  neighbourhood  could  also  be  inspected,  because  he 
thought  a  lady  inspector  would  be  much  better  than  a  relievii^ 
oflScer.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  also  moved — *'That  this  Conference  is  of 
opinion  that  power  should  be  given  to  Boards  of  Guardians  to  boaid 
out  beyond  the  Union  children  adopted  by  them  under  the  Custody 
of  Children's  Act,  1891,  and  under  the  Poor  Law  Acts,  1889  and 

1899-" 

They  were  by  the  adoption  of  those  children  in  loco  partmtis^  but 
they  were  not  allowed  to  board  them  out  without  the  consent  of  their 
parents.  They  had  taken  the  place  of  the  parents,  because  of  their 
immoral  or  criminal  surroundings,  and  they  ought  to  have  power  to 
board  them  out  beyond  the  Union.  It  was  important  to  do  so 
because  they  got  them  away  from  their  relatives.    (Ai^lause.) 

Mr  T*  S.  TucKBY  (Rugby)  wished  to  propose  an  amendment  to 
the  pj^per,  but 

The  Chairman  pointed  out  that  he  would  not  be  in  order  in 
doing  so. 

Mr  TucKEY  said  he  wanted  to  draw  attention  to  the  difficulties 
attending  the  taking  of  a  child  from  an  institution.  He  had  one 
under  hu  care  from  the  local  Union,  and  he  expected  almost  every- 
thing  to  be  done  for  him.  (Laughter.)  It  seemed  to  have  become  a 
second  part  of  his  nature,  and  he  should  strongly  support  the  boarding- 
out  system.  If  they  could  instil  the  principle  of  home  life  and 
self-help  it  was  the  greatest  thing  they  could  do  for  a  child.  (Hear, 
hear.) 

L4eut.-Gen.  Arthur  Phblps  (King's  Norton)  said  the  subject  was 
extremely  important  from  many  points  of  view,  and  from  no  point 
of  view  more  than  that  of  cost  (Hear,  hear.)  The  keep  of  a  child 
at  a  Cottage  Home  cost  los.  a  week,  whereas  the  keep  of  children 
under  the  boarding-out  system  was  5s.  a  week.  The  failure,  wher- 
ever there  had  been  a  failure  in  boarding  out,  seemed  to  be  due  to 
want  of  inspection.  There  was  no  reason  why  every  Union  should 
not  have  its  own  Miss  Mason  to  look  after  the  children.    He  did  not 
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know  that  Miss  Masons  could  be  found  in  such  numbers — (laughter)^ 
but  where  they  could  do  away  with  a  lady  as  aUe  as  she  they  could 
do  away  with  the  expense  of  toilding  Cottage  Homes.  He  had  always 
felt  they  were  doing  an  injustice  to  the  ratepayers  in  spending  los.  a 
child  when  the  work  could  have  been  done  just  as  well  for  5s.  a  week. 
He  thou^t  that  expensive  movement  to  build  Cottage  Homes  should 
oeaae,  and  that  they  should  have  a  boarding*out  system.  His  Union 
had  spent  between  ^30,000  and  ^40,000  in  building  an  estate  which 
was  covered  with  Cottage  Homes,  and  a  school  whidi  would  soon  be 
filled  up ;  and  if  they  continued  they  must  buy  another  estate,  until 
in  the  course  of  centuries  the  whole  Union  would  be  covered  with  its 
own  Cottage  Homes.  (Laughter.)  There  must  be  a  school,  and  it 
must  be  a  sectarian  school ;  it  was  impossible  it  could  be  under  any 
other  system.  That  mig^t  bring  the  whcde  system  into  contact  with 
the  Pasrive  Resisters.  (Laughter.)  He  suggested  as  another  reason 
against  Cottage  Homes  the  danger  of  a  sectarian  school.    (Applause.) 

Mr  C  C  CooKB  (Aston)  said  that  while  his  Union  possessed 
Cottage  Homes,  they  were  folly  persuaded  that  the  bourding-out 
system  was  the  best  They  had  not  experienced  the  difficulty  men- 
tioned by  Mr  Manton.  Their  difficulty  was  the  other  way  about 
They  could  not  find  homes  for  the  children  they  desired  to  boaid 
out  They  boarded  out  children  beyond  the  Union  whenever  they 
could  do  so.  Mr  Birchall  seemed  to  think  that  there  was  no  diffi- 
culty in  boarding  out  beyond  the  Union,  but  that  was  precisely  their 
difficulty. 

Mr  J.  Arch  (Coventry)  observed  that  there  could  be  no  doubt  that 
the  boarding-out  system,  if  properly  executed,  could  not  but  prove 
advantageous,  and  produce  good  results,  one  of  which  would  be  to 
keep  children  away  from  Workhouse  and  other  undesimble  influences, 
provided  good  homes  could  be  found.  But  that  was  not  aU.  A 
great  deal  would  depend  upon  the  Committee  selected  to  inspect  the 
homes.  Or,  failing  that,  perhaps  the  Local  Government  Board 
might  be  induced  to  sanction  the  appointment  of  lady  inspectors 
bodi  within  and  without  the  Unions  in  which  children  were  boarded 
out 

Mr  W.  J.  Dalton  (Coventry)  said  that  their  difficulty  lay  in  the 
hi€t  that  they  had  certain  children  in  the  Workhouse  whom  they  were 
unable  to  board  out  by  reason  of  their  having  no  power  to  do  so, 
much  as  they  desired  to  get  the  children  away  from  the  Workhouse. 
If  the  Chairman  of  their  Conference  could  get  them  power  to  board 
out  all  childrea^  instead  of  children  of  a  certain  age,  a  great  deal  in  the 
right  direction  would  have  been  accomplished,  and  much  less  would 
be  heard  in  future  of  Cottage  Homes. 

Mr  J.  Bannbr  (Warwick)  remarked  that  his  Union  went  in  for 
both  boarding  out  and  Scattered  Homes.  But  they  had  a  laige  per- 
centage of  children  whom  they  could  not  board  out  at  alL  As  long 
as  the  Local  Government  Board  restricted  them  as  to  the  dass  of 
children  they  should  board  out,  they  had  no  other  dtemative  left 
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but  to  keep  the  other  class  in  the  Workhouse  or  in  Scattered  Homes 
—that  dass  whose  parents  had  gone  away  and  left  them  a  burden  on 
the  rates.  Their  Scattered  Homes  had  been  a  complete  success. 
Of  course  the  success  of  these  Homes  almost  entirely  depended 
upon  their  suitability  from  a  moral,  religious,  and  sodal  point  of 
view.  Besides,  an  enthusiastic  Committee  of  inspection  was  neces- 
sary in  order  to  make  the  system  thoroughly  successful  His  experi> 
ence  of  Scattered  Homes,  however,  was  of  such  a  character  as  to 
make  him  disagree  with  that  part  of  the  paper  which  laid  such  stress 
on  boarding  out  in  preference  to  Scattered  Homes. 

Mr  F.  Harrison  (Clerk,  Wolverhampton  Union)  seconded  the 
resolutions.  Boarding  out,  he  said,  was  largely  in  its  in&ncy.  It 
might  be  said  to  date  from  the  time  when  Miss  Mason  accepted  an 
appointment  under  the  Local  Government  Board  in  cofinection  with 
the  boarding-out  system.  His  opinion  was  that  if  the  Guardians  of  a 
Union,  say  like  Wolverhampton,  would  appoint  a  Boarding-out  Com- 
mittee and  permit  it  to  take  entire  control  of  the  children,  even  to 
the  extent  of  paying  a  weekly  sum  on  behalf  of  each  child,  then  the 
suggestion  in  the  paper  would  be  met  to  a  very  large  extent  The 
boarding-out  system  depended  for  its  success  entirely  upon  those  who 
controlled  it.  The  chief  failure  would  lie  in  the  carelessness  of  the 
Guardians  or  relieving  officers.  He  could  refer  to  many  cases  where 
Miss  Mason  had  requested  the  children  to  be  sent  back  to  the  Work- 
house owing  to  the  unsuitability  of  the  homes  they  had  been  sent  to. 

Rev.  G.  AsTBURV  (King's  Norton)  spoke  as  a  very  strong  advocate 
of  Cottage  Homes.  For  the  last  eighteen  years  he  had  seen  the 
boarding-out  system  tried,  and  it  had  often  failed,  whereas  Cottage 
Homes  had  been  markedly  successful.  Only  children  over  two  and 
under  ten  years  of  age  could  be  boarded  out  These  did  not  amount 
to  more  than  30  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  What  was  to  be  done  with  the 
other  70  per  cent  ?  His  Union  had  about  190  children  in  Cottage 
Homes.  The  cost  for  food,  clothing,  and  fire  was  3s.  g\d,  per  heaid 
per  week,  and  there  was  3s.  for  schools,  the  doctor,  and  the  foster- 
parents  ;  the  balance  was  for  loans,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  Homes  would  slowly  be  paid  for,  and  in  time  would  be  a  valuable 
asset  for  the  Guardians.  In  the  Homes  the  children  were  taught 
various  trades,  and  it  was  always  easy  to  get  them  out  into  situations. 
They  were,  in  fact,  much  sought  after.  The  children  were  all  well 
cared  for,  and  were  subjected  to  uniform  treatment 

Mr  CoRDV  Manbv  (Kidderminster)  asked  whether  Guardians 
could  board  out  a  child,  the  mother  of  which  was  in  the  House.  If 
they  could,  after  a  few  years  the  mother  would  claim  the  child,  and 
all  the  money  spent  upon  it  would  have  been  wasted. 

Mr  C.  }.  Blagg  (Chairman,  Cheadle  Union)  said  his  Union, 
being  a  small  one,  had  had  but  little  to  do  with  boarding  out.  He 
had  seen  a  good  deal  of  children  boarded  out  by  other  Unions,  and 
thought  the  system  worked  well  when  there  was  efficient  inspection. 
Everything  depended  upon  that     (Hear,  hear.) 
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Mr  G.  Hemming  (Seisdon)  said  for  the  last  seven  years  boarding 
out  had  been  followed  hy  his  Union»  and  there  had  never  been  any 
difficulty  in  finding  homes.  He  had  known  many  instances  in  which 
a  strong  attachment  had  been  formed  between  the  foster-parent  and 
the  child.    (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  J.  J.  Simpson  (Clerk,  Bristol  Union)  congratulated  Mr  Birchall 
upon  having  brought  before  the  Conference  a  most  admirable  paper. 
It  seemed  to  him  that  the  system  which  gave  to  the  £atherless  child 
the  best  chance  for  the  future  was  that  which  removed  it  altogether 
from  Poor  Law  sunoundings  and  provided  it  with  adequate  attention  in 
a  home  where  the  advantages  of  home  life  were  secured.  Formerly, 
the  only  way  of  training  the  Workhouse  child  was  in  the  Workhouse 
School  Following  the  Banack  Schools  came  Cottage  Homes,  and 
next  Scattered  Homes.  Boarding  out  could,  he  bNelieved,  be  as 
efficiently  worked  in  a  large  urban  as  in  a  rural  Union.  (Hear,  hear.) 
There  must  always  be  some  children  not  fitted  for  boarding  out 
The  plan  had  been  extensively  followed  in  Bristol  In.  the  last  five 
years  the  number  of  children  so  dealt  with  was  334,  and  only  nineteeit 
had  been  returned  to  the  Guardians  because  of  some  defect  in  the 
home.  That  was  a  very  small  percentage,  and  showed  conclusively 
that  the  system  had  not  failed  in  Bristol  One  great  advantage  of 
the  boarding-out  system  was  that  it  provided  a  place  to  which  the 
child  could  return  in  after-life. 

Mr  £.  B.  Wethersd  (Local  Government  Board  Inspector)  con- 
gratulated Mr  Birchall  upon  his  pt^r,  and  with  reference  to  the 
difficulty  of  getting  homes  said  everything  depended  upon  the  suc- 
cess in  that  respect  Where  the  foster-parents  took  the  children 
from  love,  it  was  very  satisfactory.  He  had  come  across  cases 
like  that  in  a  Union ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  where  they  bad  foster- 
parents  taking  children  to  make  something  out  of  them,  it  was  a  very 
different  matter.  The  boarding-out  system,  the  Cottage  Homes 
system,  and  the  Scattered  Homes  system  all  had  their  advantages. 
He  did  not  want  it  to  go  from  that  Conference  that  the  cost  Sf  a 
child  was  necessarily  los.,  especially  in  Scattered  Homes.  Where 
the  system  was  tried  it  was  working  exceedingly  well,  and  since  th^ 
children  had  been  removed  from  the  Workhouse  there  had  been  a 
great  improvement  in  diem — mentally  and  physically.  As  to  putting 
up  large  and  expen3ive  buildings,  he  thought  it  was  a  lib^l  on  Boards 
of  Guardians  to  say  that  they  wanted  to  do  that  In  dealing  with 
those  pauper  children,  their  duty  was  to  get  them  on  a  level  with 
other  children,  and  it  was  their  duty  to  give  those  children  a  chance 
of  a  future  life;  and  then  there  was  less  chance  of  their  coming 
upon  the  rates  afterwards. 

Miss  Mason  (Local  Government  Board  Inspector)  replied  to 
several  questions  which  had  been  raised  in  the  course  of  the  discus- 
sion. With  reference  to  the  remark  of  the  Aston  Guardian,  that 
they  had  great  difficulty  in  finding  homes  for  the  children,  Mi^ 
Mason  said  that  difficulty  was  a  great  one,  and  she  wanted  to  find 
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CHit  new  Baarding<mt  Cooiinitsees  viio 

ir«rc  timplx  at  a  deadlock     She 

th«  Union  waa  better  than  within  the  U: 

duldren  they  adopted  them  bee 

iiffy»    'llie  one  thing  waa  that  the  children  wmA  be 

l^MUrrparenta  would  not  Uke  them  if  th^  were  «d  be  niiiwd  v!di. 

U  Omtjt  mtiat  fxiard  out  within  the  Union,  tfa^  s2ioaid  a}«;«  fanve  a 

OHuuiiiU^  of  ladies. 

Mr  HtHtmow  asked  Miss  Maaon  if  she  €tMmd  thoe  was  an  in- 
UiiMj^iu^  difffcultjr  in  passing  out  bojs  at  the  ^ge  of  fDoteen  or  fiAeai, 
//wing  (/;  Om;  strong  tendency  to  drift  back  into  the  towns.  Was  the 
djfli/  ulty  general  or  local  ? 

Mm  hiAWM  replied  that  she  thoogfat  it  was  kxaL  In  die 
umuity  they  crjuld  put  the  boys  on  to  the  frnn,  becanse  labour 
wa«  msfcjiif  and  they  could  also  put  them  on  to  a  sh^ 

Mr  iliacHAi^L,  replying  to  die  discniBon  on  hn  paper,  said  he 
wa«  quite  in  accord  wtth  those  who  advocated  Scattered  Homes  for 
IIm!  funjimiy  <H  children.  There  was  no  reason  why  all  large  Unions 
#hi/<iUl  tun  try  boarding  out  in  Scattered  Homesi  emigration,  and 
|;iitling  Uiys  on  training  ships.  As  to  whether  they  dioald  board 
//Ml  d^i»^rted  children  ;  they  had  to  deal  widi  them,  and  possiUy  the 
!/«•(  way  would  be  the  cheapest  in  the  eixL  To  olier  to  board  out 
t\$M9nii  one  hundred  miles  off  might  be  a  core  for  desertion,  as 
ilMcir  friitnds  mi^ht  take  the  children. 

'I  he  reiK/lutions  were  then  put  to  the  meeting  and  carried  unani- 
iiupmly^  a«  was  a  further  resolution,  moved  by  the  Rev.  W.  H. 
Ifuiii  1/High,  tluu  copies  of  the  resolutions  be  sent  to  the  President  of 
itii*.  1/mm\  (/overnment  Board. 

l  Im;  Chaikman  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr  Bircfaall  for  hb 
iti/le  mul  interitnting  address,  which  was  seconded  and  carried. 
't'hi«  Im/ught  the  first  day's  Conference  to  a  close. 
in  the  evening  the  Delegates  dined  together,  Sir  James  Rankin 
lMkirit(  the  chair*  Following  the  dinner  there  was  an  interesting  but 
intormul  discussion  upon  the  Government's  Rating  Authorities 
Vaiusii#/n  bill. 

'the  Prevident  thought  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  have  one 
itfMrm  of  valuation,  and  generally  his  opinion  was  &vourable  to  the 
$Ui'Mtmr«s,  Many  Guardians  took  a  different  view.  Several  Clerks  to 
J^^^ards  contributed  to  the  discussion,  notably  Mr  Henley  Lancaster 
(Merk  to  Barton  Regis  Board),  and  Mr  J.  J.  Simpson  (Clerk  to  the 
Bristol  Board).  These  gentlemen  made  explanations  of  the  Bill, 
which  many  members  admitted  that  they  were  unfamiliar  with.  Mr 
Sirn|>Mn  proposed  a  comprehensive  resolution  asking  the  Poor  Law 
Unions  Association  to  take  up  the  subject,  but  the  Rev.  G.  Astbury 
(King's  Norton)  pointed  out  that  as  many  members  of  the  Confer- 
ence were  absent  it  would  be  unfair  to  pass  such  a  resolution  then. 
Here  the  matter  ended. 
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Tuesday,  3rd  May. 

The  attendance  of  Delegates  on  the  second  day  was  well  main- 
tained, and  the  discussion  proved  more  than  usually  interesting. 
Sir  James  Rankin  again  presided. 

Conference  Business. 

Mr  G.  £.  lioyd-Baker  (Hon.  Sec.)  submitted  the  statement  of 
accounts,  showing  that  the  year  b^an  with  ^27.  i8s.  5d.  in  hand. 
llie  subscriptions  had  amounted  to  ^^14,  and  after  providing  for  the 
expenditure  of  the  year  there  remained  ^^36.  12  s.  6d.  to  be  carried 
forward. 

The  Committee  was  constituted  as  follows : — Birmingham,  Mr 
H.  J.  Sayer ;  Gloucestershire,  Mr  F.  W.  B.  Cripps ;  Herefordshire, 
Mr  Ronalds;  Shropshire,  Rev.  A.  G.  Burton;  Stafford,  Mr  W.  H. 
Pritchard;  Worcestershire,  Rev.  Geo.  Astbury;  Bristol,  Mr  F. 
Evans ;  Warwick,  Mr  Alfred  Wood. 

The  election  of  representatives  on  the  Central  Committee  of 
Poor  Law  Conferences  was  next  taken,  the  retiring  members  being 
Mr  H.  J.  Sayer,  Birmingham ;  Mr  F.  W.  B.  Cripps,  Coxwell  House, 
Cirencester ;  and  Mr  G.  £.  Lloyd-Baker,  Hardwicke  Court,  Glou- 
cester (Hon.  Secretary  of  the  West  Midland  Poor  Law  District). 
There  being  no  fresh  nominations,  the  retiring  delegates  were 
reappointed. 

Mr  G.  £.  Lloyd-Baker  was  with  acclamation  reai^inted  Hon. 
Secretary. 

Mr  Geoffrey  Drage  then  read  the  following  paper : — 

TRAINING   SHIPS   FOR  POOR  LAW  BOYS. 

By  Mr  GEOFFREY  DRAGE, 

Ckmrmmn  ^Hu  CommitU*  ^HU  "  Sxmwik*'  Trminimg  Shi^. 


The  recent  develc^ments  of  the  Russo-Japanese  War 
have  brought  home  to  us  once  more  the  enormous 
value  of  sea  power  and  the  necessity  of  good  seamen 
to  maintain  it.  In  point  of  valour  the  Russian  sailors, 
from  Admiral  Makharoff  downwards,  do  not  appear  one 
whit  behind  their  gallant  foes  ;  but  it  is  the  lack  of  the 
qualities  which  go  to  make  up  seamanship  that  have 
led  to  the  disasters  round  Port  Arthur.  Now  it  is  a 
maxim  as  old  as  Pericles  at  any  rate,  that  seamanship 
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is  a  question  of  technical  training,  and  one  is  led  to 
ask,  in  view  of  what  one  reads  in  the  daily  press, 
whether  we  in  England  are  taking  any  steps  to  main- 
tain that  "large,  constant,  and  ready  supply  of  sea- 
men "  on  which,  in  the  words  of  the  preamUe  of  the 
Merchant  Shipping  Act  of  1844,  "the  prosperity, 
strength,  and  safety  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  Her 
Majesty's  dominions  do  greatly  depend.** 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  while  British  mer- 
chant tonnage  has,  roughly  speaking,  been  trebled  in 
the  last  fifty  years,  the  number  of  British  seamen 
engaged  in  the  Mercantile  Marine  has  decreased  by  25 

?tr  cent.,  and  its  boys  and  young  men  by  85  per  cent, 
hat  is,  the  actual  and  also  the  prospective  decrease 
are  very  serious.  The  official  figures  given  in  the 
Report  of  the  Naval  Reserves  Committee  published  in 
1903  are  as  follows: — "In  1857  there  were  96,914 
petty  officers  and  sailors  British  subjects,  not  including 
Lascars,  employed  in  the  Mercantile  Marine  of  the 
United  Kingdom  ;  in  1875  it  was  estimated  there 
were  82,000;  in  1889  the  estimated  number  had 
fallen  to  60,709 ;  whilst  in  1901  there  were  only 
44.390." 

It  is  evident  from  the  figures  g^ven  above  that 
unless  something  is  done  to  counteract  the  process  now 
going  on,  before  long  the  Mercantile  Marine  will  have 
passed  almost  entirely  into  the  hands  of  foreigners. 
Even  now,  in  the  case  of  a  great  naval  war,  if  the 
naval  reserves  were  called  out,  the  Mercantile  Marine 
would  be  left  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  foreigners, 
while  once  that  reserve  is  depleted  there  would  be  no 
further  reserve  of  British  seamen.  In  fact,  as  the  late 
Mr  Ismay,  the  founder  of  the  White  Star  Line, 
observed  in  a  speech  at  Liverpool  some  years  ago — **  It 
is  not  merely  a  question  for  shipowners ;  it  is  a  national 
question.  .  .  .  British  seamen  are  wanted  to  man 
British  ships  ;  but  men  who  have  never  been  trained 
cannot  become  seamen."     Mr  Ismay  in  that  speech 
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asked  for  a  Royal  Commission  to  investigate  the 
question,  which  he  described  as  ''one  of  supreme 
national  importance."  The  Government  have  pre- 
ferred the  more  technical  form  of  inquiry  by  Depart- 
mental Committee*  and  the  two  Committees  af^xMnted 
by  the  Admiralty  and  Board  of  Trade  issued  their 
report3  last  year.  The  Admiralty  Committee  referred 
to  above  was  presided  over  by  Sir  Edward  Grey, 
and  consisted  of  Admiral  Sir  Edward  Seymour,  Rear- 
Admiral  Henderson,  and  Rear* Admiral  Lambton,  with 
others.  They  state  in  their  report  that  the  active 
service  vote  for  the  Royal  Navy  in  1859  was  73,104, 
and  the  total  efficient  reserve  was  38,000.  The  active 
service  vote  for  1902-3  was  122,500,  and  they  say  it  is 
practically  certain  that  the  number  must  increase.  The 
total  efficient  reserve  for  the  same  year  was  34,000, 
including  stokers  and  firemen.  There  is  thus  not  only 
a  decrease  in  the  number  of  seamen  in  the  Mercantile 
Marine,  but  there  is  also  an  ever*increasing  demand 
for  seamen  for  the  Royal  Navy. 

The  Committee  recommend  that  the  Admiralty 
^ould  *'  enooungeany  well-considered  scheme  of  train- 
ing ships  or  homes  which  may  be  established  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Mercantile  Marine." 

The  Board  of  Trade  Committee,  over  which  Sir 
Francis  Jeune  presided,  and  of  which  Vice-Admiral 
Lloyd,  Captain  Chalmers,  and  Captain  Blake  were 
members,  laid  down  "  that  the  system  of  such  training 
ships  as  the  'Indefatigable'  deserves  every  commenda- 
tion and  such  assistance  as  can  properly  be  given.'' 
Further,  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  has 
recently  announced  that  with  the  sanction  and  assist- 
ance of  the  other  departments  of  Government,  the 
Board  of  Trade  has.  arranged  for  the  circulation  of  a 
memorandum  inviting  local  educational  authorities  to 
give  their  assistance  aisd  encouragement  to  training 
^ips.  His  Majesty's  Government  has  therefore  given 
the  seal  of  its  approval  to  the  reports  of  the  two  Com- 
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mittees.  Now  it  is  very  much  to  the  credit  of  the 
Poor  Law  authorities  that  they  have  already  such  a 
training  ship  in  the  '"Exmouth,"  which,  established 
and  managed  by  the  Central  Poor  Law  authority  for 
London,  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board,  has  during 
the  last  twenty-eig^t  years  been  the  means  of  sending 
2,700  boys  into  the  Royal  Navy,  1,200  into  the  Army, 
and  2,900  into  the  Mercantile  Marine.  It  appears  to 
me  that  in  sending  boys  to  the  *'  Exmouth  "  me  Guar- 
dians are  not  only  peiforming  a  great  national  service, 
but  they  are  also  doii^  the  best  thing  they  can  for  the 
boys. 

In  the  first  place,  the  life  is  a  healthy  one  for  the 
boys  ;  their  physical  development  is  carefully  attended 
to;  their  education  from  an  intellectual  point  of 
view  is  adequate;  and  they  receive  at  an  age  at 
which  they  can  most  readily  profit  by  it  this  technical 
training  which,  as  far  at  any  rate  as  the  sea  is  concerned, 
can  only  be  properly  acquired  at  an  early  age.  The 
so-called  stigma  of  pauperism  is  removed,  and  the  boys 
are  sent  out  into  the  world  with  a  profession  of  national 
utility  under  the  aegis  of  the  name  of  their  training 
ship ;  and  when  that  ship  has  the  high  position  whidb 
has  hitherto  been  maintained  by  the  *'  Exmouth,"  it  is 
an  enormous  advantage  for  a  boy  in  after-life  to  be 
able  to  claim  association  with  it. 

The  advantages  of  the  Navy  as  a  career  can  hardly 
be  overestimated.  Quite  apart  from  the  great  tradi- 
tions of  the  service  and  the  universal  respect  which  the 
uniform  inspires,  there  is  the  substantial  ^ct  that  a  boy 
who  goes  into  a  training  ship  from  the  •'Exinouth*' 
can  at  the  age  of  forty  secure  a  pension  of  over  ;^50 
for  life.  Further,  there  are  few  if  any  recorded  in- 
stances of  a  bluejacket  receiving  relief  from  the  Poor 
Law.  In  the  merchant  service  the  career  is  not  quite 
so  satisfactory,  but  a  boy  once  launched  into  any  of  the 
first-class  lines  has  only  to  do  his  work  well  and  his 
worldly  success  is  assured.     He  is  also  well  cared  for 
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if  incapacitated  by  accident  Here  again  the  position 
and  connections  of  the  '*  Exmouth  '*  stand  her  boys  in 
good  stead,  and  the  captain  is  able  to  obtain  places  in 
the  best  ships  for  them. 

The  training  ship  "  Exmouth  "  is  moored  off  Grays 
in  Essex,  and  1  may  say  that  visiting  Guardians  are 
cordially  welcomed  on  Wednesdays,  when  the  captain 
will  show  them  the  ship  with  pleasure.  Country 
Guardians  should  not  forget  that  though  the  sum  asked 
from  them  for  country  boys  who  have  been  admitted 
since  1892  is  nine  shillings  per  week,  that  sum  is  less 
than  the  amount  which  the  Metropolitan  Guardians 
themselves  pay  for  their  own  boys,  namely  twelve 
shillings. 

The  old  ship  is  about  to  be  replaced  by  a  new  one 
which  is  being  built  on  the  same  lines  by  Messrs 
Vickers  &  Maxim,  with  everv  regard  for  modem  re- 
quirements in  sanitation  and  hygiene,  and  the  new 
'*  Exmouth  "  will  be  ready  early  next  year.  Mean- 
while there  are  still  vacancies  in  the  600  hammocks  of 
the  old  ship.  Particulars  with  regard  to  admission  can 
be  obtained  by  applying  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Asylums  Board  at  the  Board  Office  on  the  Em- 
bankment, E.C.  But  I  may  give  some  details  here  as 
to  the  organisation  and  management  after  first  stating 
that  the  Guardians  who  do  send  boys  have  and  should 
exercise  the  powers  given  under  the  Act  of  1899,  to 
prevent  them  being  claimed,  as  is  often  done,  by  unde- 
sirable relatives  when  their  training  is  complete. 

Before  referring  to  the  training  on  the  ship,  there 
are  certain  institutions  on  shore  which  require  a  word. 
There  is  a  large  swimming  bath  heated  by  the  furnace 
which  generates  the  electric  light  used  on  board  at  the 
head  of  the  landing  causeway,  and  every  boy  is  sent 
there  daily  until  he  is  able  to  swim. 

A  short  distance  from  the  landing  place  is  Sherfield 
House,  the  ship's  infirmary,  and  the  grounds  adjacent  to 
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it  form  a  playing  field  for  the  boys,  who  make  regular 
use  of  it. 

The  after-care  of  the  boys  is  not  forgotten.  There 
is  a  small  Shipping  Home  at  Limehouse  to  which  the 
lads  are  sent  while  the  shipping  master  is  finding 
berths  for  them  in  the  Mercantile  Marine,  and  to  which 
they  can  return  if  they  choose  at  the  end  of  a  vovage 
on  the  payment  of  a  small  fee.  So  they  always  have 
a  home  in  London  to  which  they  can  turn,  and  the 
shipping  officer  meets  them  on  their  return,  and  en- 
courages them  to  make  the  Home  their  headquarters. 
Further,  in  the  case  of  the  Mercantile  Marine,  the 
captain-superintendent  communicates  with  such  agen* 
cies  as  the  Missions  to  Seamen,  the  officers  and  cnap- 
lains  of  which  meet  the  ships  away  from  the  port  of 
London,  and  give  the  boys  help  and  advice. 

The  training  on  board  is  thorough.  As  soon  as  a 
boy  is  received  on  board  he  has  a  swimming  lesson, 
which  lasts  half  an  hour,  and  this  lesson  is  repeated 
every  day  till  he  can  swim  fifty  yards.  After  this 
lesson  he  is  sent  to  the  tailor's  shop,  where  he  is  taught 
to  use  his  needle,  and  is  thoroughly  trained  in  all 
mending  and  in  washing  his  clothes.  On  passing  out 
of  the  tailor's  shop  he  is  classed  up  for  school,  which 
has  been  under  the  inspection  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  and  will  now  be  under  the  Board  of 
Education.  He  attends  school  either  in  the  forenoon 
or  afternoon,  and  in  his  watch  out  of  school  he  goes 
through  a  course  of  boat-pulling  and  gymnastics. 
When  the  training  in  the  two  latter  courses  has  been 
completed,  instructions  in  seamanship  and  gunnery 
are  substituted.  The  seamanship  instruction  includes 
knotting  and  splicing  both  wire  and  rope,  boxing  the 
compass  in  quarter  points,  heaving  the  lead,  and  steer- 
ing both  models  and  boats,  the  latter  being  fitted  with 
wheels  for  steering  and  platforms  for  heaving  the  lead. 
The  boys  are  g^ven  a  further  practical  knowledge  of 
seamanship  by  means  of  the  ''  Steadfast,"  a  sailing 
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brigantine  of  100  tons  burden,  attached  to  the  "  Ex* 
mouth,"  which  cruises  from  April  to  October  inclusive 
in  the  estuary  of  the  Thames,  and  also  make  voyages 
to  the  naval  ports. 

The  gunnery  instructions  comprise  rifle,  cutlass, 
squad,  field  gun,  and  aiming  drill,  the  latter  bdng  now 
made  a  i^)ectal  feature  in  view  of  the  latest  Admiralty 
order  with  regard  to  training. 

When  a  boy  has  "  passed  out  '*  of  the  above  instruct 
tions  he  is  entided  to  wear  a  gold  badge,  which  carries 
special  privileges,  and  which  is  much  prized  by  the 
boys. 

Instruction  is  also  given  in  signalling,  and  a  special 
badge  is  given  for  pronciency  in  this  branch. 

A  further  training  is  given  in  all  the  duties  of 
domestics,  as  well  as  m  stoking  and  carpentering,  and 
knowledge  is  also  imparted  as  far  as  possible  in  the 
art  of  cooking. 

Last  but  not  least  comes  the  b^d,  which  is  a  special 
feature  on  board,  aqd  which  is  the  means  of  getting 
boys  into  the  Army  or  Navy  who  might  not  otherwise 
succeed.  An  examination  for  the  faiand  is  held  yearly 
by  a  chief  bandmaster  from  the  Royal  Navy.  The 
boys  are  also  put  .through  a  course  of  ambulance, 
and  many  pass  an  examination  in  first  aid.  Examina* 
tions  are  also  held  by  persons  unconnected  with  the 
ship  in  the  instructions  given  in  the  school,  as  well  as  in 
gymnastics,  gunnery,  and  swimming.  The  officers  of 
the  ship  are  expected  to  keep  themselves  fully  up  to 
date  in  all  improvements  which  may  be  introduced  into 
the  naval  training  service,  and  every  facility  is  given 
to  them  for  that  purpose. 

Each  boy  before  leaving  the  ship  passes  an  ex* 
amination  in  knotting,  splicing,  heavingf  the  lead, 
quarter  point  compass,  and  steering  about  with  a 
wheel,  and  consequently  their  advancement  in  the 
Navy  is  very  rapid — 'in  fact  there  are  cases  of  "Ex- 
mouth"  boys  having  been  advanced  to  the  rank  of 
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petty  officers  and  chief  petty  officers  in  less  than  six 
years  man's  time. 

Strict  discipline  is  maintained  on  board,  and  great 
attention  is  paid  to  cleanliness.  The  boys  are 
thoroughly  inspected  twice  daily.  Each  boy  is  sup- 
plied with  a  complete  kit,  including  a  toodi  brush, 
which  he  uses  daily  under  supervision,  and  the  boys' 
teeth  are  regularly  inspected  and  reported  on  by  a 
dental  surgeon. 

Ample  provision  is  made  for  the  boys'  amusement 
and  recreation.  Long  leave  is  given  twice  a  year  for 
about  fourteen  days.  There  is  no  compulsion  as  to 
holidays.  The  boys  can  stay  on  the  ship  if  they  please. 
Afternoon  leave  for  football  and  cricket  is  g^nted 
daily,  and  all  athletic  sports  are  encouraged  as  far  as 
possible  by  the  managers.  Silver  challenge  cups  have 
been  given  by  members  of .  the  Committee  for  football 
and  cricket;  a  further  challenge  cup  has  been  presented 
for  proficiency  in  swimming  and  life-saving;  and  lasdy, 
the  three  hundred  members  of  the  Central  Poor  Law 
Conference,  who  on  23rd  February  1904,  visited  the 
ship  were  so  pleased  with  the  exhibition  of  drill  and 
gymnastics  given  by  the  boys  that  they  presented  a 
large  challenge  cup  to  be  competed  for  in  drill  and 
gymnastics  between  the  watches  of  the  ship. 

Every  fortnight  the  ship  is  visited  by  the  Committee, 
which  consists  of  twelve  members  of  the  Metropolitan 
Asylums  Board,  and  an  annual  inspection  by  the  whole 
Board  is  held,  at  which  silver  watches,  medals,  prizes, 
and  certificates  offered  by  the  Board  and  by  individual 
members  are  presented  to  the  boys  for  excellence  in 
their  work. 

Until  about  two  years  ago  the  ship  was  commanded 
by  Captain  Bourchier,  R.N.,  who  resigned  after  thirty- 
one  years'  service  on  the  **  Exmouth  "  and  "Goliath." 
The  ship  is  now  commanded  by  Captain  Colman,R.N., 
who  about  six  months  ago  retired  for  this  purpose 
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from   the  command  of  H.M.   training  ship  ''Black 
Prince." 

The  Board  is  deeply  indebted  in  the  past  to  Captain 
Bourchier  and  the  officers  who,  under  him,  have  built 
up  the  great  traditions  on  which  the  ship  now  relies, 
and  who  have  encouraged  an  esprit  de  carps  in  the 
ship's  company  which  would  challenge  a  not  unfavour- 
able comparison  with  that  public  spirit  which  is  so 
large  an  element  in  the  superiority  of  our  public  schools 
over  similar  institutions  in  foreign  countries. 

As  to  the  general  atmosphere  of  the  ''  Exmouth,''  I 
cannot  do  better  than  cite  from  the  final  paragraph  of 
a  report  of  a  recent  sub-committee  which  was  appointed 
to  consider  the  organisation  and  management  of  the 
ship,  and  to  deal  with  the  questions  arising  with  the 
buUding  of  a  new  vessel,  members  of  which  had  visited 
similar  institutions,  not  only  in  the  United  Kingdom 
but  also  abroad  :*-^ 

"  We  wish  in  conclusion  to  record  our  belief,  which 
is  fortified  by  our  experience  of  the  management  of  the 
'  Exmouth'  as  well  as  by  what  we  have  seen  of  other 
ships,  that  in  so  far  as  the  staff  is  concerned,  it  is  of 
the  utmost  consequence  to  choose  ,a  good  captain,  and 
leave  to  him,  as  far  as  possible  complete  freedom,  and 
complete  responsibility  for  the  discipline  and  order  of 
the  ship. 

"  In  so  far  as  the  boys  are  concerned,  we  desire  to 
express  our  profound  conviction  that  the  secret  of  the 
success  of  the  '  Exmouth '  in  the  past  lies  in  the 
development  at  an  early  age  of  the  power  to  under* 
take  responsibility,  and  in  a  system  of  training  under 
which  discipline  and  physical  and  musical  exercises  are 
placed  on  a  level  with  intellectual  and  technical  instruc- 
tion, and  in  which  the  greatest  importance  is  attached 
to  the  formation  of  character  by  religious  principles 
and  practice." 

I  trust  that  the  sketch  here  given  of  the  work  done 
by  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  will  cause  some 
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member  of  this  Conference  not  only  to  visit  the 
"  Exmouth/'  where  he  will  receive  a  cordial  welcome, 
but  also  constantly  to  inquire  at  his  own  Board  of 
Guardians  what  bpys  there  are  suitable  to  be  sent  on 
boardt  and  as  constantly  to  see  that  they  are  sent 

But  one  may  be  pardoned  for  pressing  once  more 
in  conclusion  on  every  member  of  this  Conference  the 
vital  issues  connected  with  the  subject  of  this  paper. 

In  the  first  place,  there  are  the  points  raised  by  Mr 
Long  in  his  speech  this  year  to  the  Central  Poor  Law 
Conference.  "  Try  how  and  what  we  may,"  he  said, 
"it  is  very  difficult  to  help  the  people  who  have 
becbine  not  only  broken  down  in  mind  but  often 
broken  down  in  health  as  well ;  but  when  we  are  deal- 
ing with  the  children  the  field  is  a  very  much  wider 
one,  the  prospect  a  very  much  brighter  one,  and  the 
inducement  to  hard  and  enlightened  work  very  great 
Now  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  the  *  Ex- 
mouth  '  training  ship  on  more  than  one  occasion,  and 
I  think  I  have  always  wondered  why  there  should  be 
a  vacant  hammock  on  board  that  ship.  ...  It  is 
remarkable  to  see  these  lads  before  they  go  on  board 
and  afterwards  realise  how  very  rapidly  the  material 
that  looks  frequently  very  unpromising  is  fumed  into  a 
real  good  product  for  die  country's  service.  It  is 
remarkable  above  all  to  see — ^and  I  commend  these 
features  on  board  specially  to  yoiir  notice — with  what 
enthusiasm,  with  what  whole-hearted  energy  and  spirit 
the  lads  of  the  '  Exmouth '  go  into  all  their  work  and 
all  the  duties  they  have  to  perform.  ...  It  is  very 
difficult  to  put  into  lads  who  have  been  reared  as 
many  of  them  have  been  in  gloomy  and  depressing 
circumstances,  that  spirit  of  enthusiasm  and  real 
interest  in  their  work  whidi  you  will  find  di^layed  by 
every  one  of  those  *  Exmouth '  lads." 

In  the  second  place,  there  is  the  far  more  serious 
consideration  raised  at  the  opening  of  this  paper. 
The  roU  of  our  seamen  is  diminishing.     Our  supre- 
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macy  at  sea,  which  is  a  matter  of  life  and  death  to  the 
country,  is  no  longer  unchallenged,  and  the  Power 
which  has  announced  that  its  future  lies  on  the  ocean  is 
bringing  to  the  struggle  all  that  thoroughness  which 
characterises  German  action  in  every  department 
where  technical  education  is  required. 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr  C.  }•  Blagg  (Chftiniian,  Cheadle  Union)  said  the  reason  his 
compaiatively  small  Union  had  sent  a  boy  to  the  *'  Exmouth,"  was 
because  he  went  down  one  day  and  thoroughly  enjoyed  a  sight  of 
those  boys.  What  struck  him  was  the  extreme  enjoyment  they  took 
in  their  work,  and  he  hardly  saw  a  boy  that  did  not  appear  to  be 
perfectly  well  in  health,  sound  and  bright  His  Union  had  sent  a 
boy  who  had  been  very  troublesome  to  them.  (Laughter.)  The  use 
of  discipline  and  training,  and  the  acquirement  of  drill  and  know- 
ledge of  gymnastics  which  they  all  obtained  on  board  the  *'  Exmoath,** 
were  go<xl  things  for  the  kdsL  He  thought  Mr  Drage  had  rightly 
put  the  national  aspect  in  the  forefront  of  his  paper.  As  a  layman 
it  seemed  to  him  a  serious  thing,  because  we  must  run  the  risk  of 
losing  the  proud  position  which  England  had  occupied  for  so  many 
years.    (Hear,  hear.) 

Rev.  A.  Tysok  Hallaic  (Coventry)  said  that  twenty-five  years 
ago  diere  was  a  strong  feeling  against  sending  boys  to  training  ships, 
but  since  then  things  had  changed  materially.  The  Qerk  of  a  Board 
had  given  him  an  instance  of  an  incorrigible  boy  who  was  sent  to  the 
"  Exmouth,"  who  had  turned  out  a  splendid  success.  He  had  de- 
veloped into  a  good,  moral,  industrious  boy,  and  there  was  every 
prospect  that  the  lad  would  become  an  efficient  seaman,  with  a  good 
and  excellent  character.  If  sudi  was  the  training  on  board  the 
''Exmouth,"  Boards  of  Guardians  should  give  their  heartiest  sup- 
port to  it,  and  the  Government  should  do  its  best  to  help  Guardians. 

Mr  W.  Brown  (Chairman,  Aston  Union),  as  one  who  had  had 
the  privilege  of  visiting  the  '*  Exmouth,"  bore  bis  testimony  to  the 
magnificent  work  which  was  done  on  board  that  ship.  The  approval 
of  die  paper  ought  not  to  be  lost  sight  of,  and  he  trusted  that  those 
Boards  that  up  to  the  present  had  not  sent  any  boys  would  take  the 
matter  seriously  to  heart,  and  see  if  it  could  not  encourage  that  most 
useful  and  fruitful  work.  The  boys  had  something  to  look  forward  to 
in  the  form  of  a  pension  when  they  reached  the  age  of  forty.  He  con- 
cluded by  asking  Mr  Drage  the  following  questions: — (i)  Why  was 
it  that  there  were  so  many  vacancies,  seeing  that  the  Metropolitan 
Asylums  Board  had  such  a  large  number  of  Poor  Law  children 
under  their  control  ?    (2)  What  became  of  the  boys  who  did  not 
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cbooie  to  go  either  into  the  Royal  Navy  or  Mercantile  Service?  (3) 
Were  the  boys  who  were  trained  on  ships  visited  oocasiooaDy  by 
ladies  or  others  interested  in  the  work  beyond  the  scope  oi  the 
Committee? 

Mr  T.  S.  TucKBY  (Rugby),  referring  to  the  cost  of  maintaining 
lads  on  the  ship,  asked  if  it  would  not  be  possible  to  get  an  educational 
grant  towards  the  expenses.  He  also  asked  at  what  age  lads  were 
eligible;  was  there  any  physical  examination  to  pass  before  being 
accepted;  and  for  how  many  years  were  they  apprenticed  and 
trained  before  being  passed  out  to  service.* 

Mr  W.  Blair  (Wolverhampton)  said  he  noticed  in  the  paper  that 
the  details  of  the  physical  training  of  the  lads  largely  (nredomi- 
nated.  Of  course  some  attention  was  given  to  the  intellectual,  but 
only  a  portion  of  a  sentence  in  the  whole  paper  had  been  given 
to  the  religious  training  and  instruction  of  the  boys.  He  supposed 
they  were  all  agreed  that  physical  training  was  of  die  utmost  import- 
ance to  boys,  but  the  basis  of  character  was  religiorL  He  should 
like  to  ask  what  provision  was  made  for  the  religious  instruction  of 
the  boys,  and  whether  any  special  provision  was  made  for  boys  who 
belonged  to  parents  of  different  religious  denominations.  Some 
boys  might  not  be  adapted  for  a  seafaring  life,  and  what  provision 
was  made  to  return  them  to  the  Guardians  so  that  they  might  be  pat 
to  something  that  might  be  adapted  to  their  special  capacity. 

Rev.  W.  H.  Fairclough  (Burton-on-Trent)  said  the  Union  he 
represented  sent  their  boys  to  the  "  Indefatigable."  He  could  not 
say  whether  it  was  cheaper  or  dearer,  but  all  he  could  say  was  that 
the  training  on  the  *'  Indefatigable  "  was  excellent.  They  proposed 
starting  a  Home,  so  that  when  the  boys  came  back  to  Liverpool  from 
a  voyage  they  would  be  looked  after  until  they  went  away  again.  He 
wished  to  put  in  a  plea  for  the  ''  Indefatigable,"  and  also  to  emphasise 
what  had  been  said  as  to  the  need  of  more  sailors. 

Mrs  Walter  Browne  (Worcester)  wished  to  add  her  testimony 
to  all  that  had  been  said  as  to  the  "  Exmouth."  It  was  a  marvellous 
display  of  discipline.  One  noticed  at  the  display  the  origin  of  the 
children,  in  their  small  and  featureless  faces,  and  they  could  see  how 
much  they  improved  as  they  grew  older. 

Mr  W.  J.  Dalton  (Coventry)  said  the  Guardians  might  be 
surprised  there  were  so  many  vacancies  on  the  ships,  but  of  course 
they  knew  the  reason — it  was  the  old  bogey  of  expense.  If  the 
Government  gave  them  a  subsidy  of  3s.  to  each  boy  sent  to  the  ships 
from  a  Union,  it  would  facilitate  sending  boys  to  training  ships. 
Seeing  the  national  importance  of  keeping  up  our  naval  strength,  he 
thought  the  Government  would  be  justified  in  giving  that  contri- 
bution in  order  to  secure  the  training  of  the  boys. 

Mr  H.  J.  Manton  (Birmingham)  said  they  had  been  talking  about 
the  cost  of  boarding  out  being  5s.  and  9s.  on  the  training  ships,  but 
he  did  not  think  they  should  seriously  consider  the  cost.  The  cost 
should  be  considered  in  the  light  of  the  product ;  and  if  they  could 
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produce  a  better  article  for  9s.  than  for  58.,  they  must  consider  the 
ultimate  advantage  to  the  country.  (Hear,  hear.)  Those  lads  who 
went  either  into  the  Royal  Navy  or  Mercantile  Marine  were  removed 
from  interference  with  that  vast  army  who  went  into  large  towns. 
They  were  taken  out  of  the  ranks  of  unproductive  labour  in  the 
towns.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  W.  H.  Pritchard  (Chairman,  Wolverhampton  Union)  spoke 
on  the  excdlence  of  the  training  of  the  boys  on  the  **  Exmouth,"  and 
^[pressed  his  pleasure  to  find  that  the  challenge  cup  emanated  from 
the  Wolverhampton  deputation.  He  asked  Mr  Drage  why  it  was  that 
the  number  of  British  seamen  had  decreased  so  since  1857.  Was  it 
that  the  advantages  and  pay  had  not  increased  with  the  advantages 
and  pay  offered  by  manufacturers  and  merchants?  Wages  had 
increased  for  every  industry,  for  the  a^cultural  labourer,  and  in 
every  department  there  had  been  a  considerable  increase  during  the 
last  few  years.  (No,  no.)  He  thought  Trade  Unions  would  tell  them 
there  had  been  a  great  increase.  If  that  were  so,  they  could  not  expect 
to  up  fill  those  vacancies,  yet  they  wanted  the  pick  of  the  boys  from  the 
Workhouses.  At  Wolverhampton  if  they  did  not  send  to  the  training 
ship  they  did  to  the  Deep  Sea  Fisheries,  and  he  should  like  to  ask 
whether  there  was  any  comparison  and  whether  the  pay  was  equal. 

Rev.  G.  AsTBURY  (King's  Norton)  said  they  had  sent  boys  to 
training  ships,  but  they  had  found  a  better  system — sending  them 
direct  to  the  Navy  at  the  age  of  15^.  They  did  equally  well  with  those 
boys  who  went  through  the  training  ships.  From  the  specimens  of 
boys  mentioned  that  day  who  bad  been  sent  to  the  *'  Exmouth,"  it 
would  seem  that  boys  sent  there  would  have  to  associate  with  some 
of  the  worst  bojrs. 

Mr  Drags  said  he  must  contradict  that.  They  had  a  few  bad 
boys,  but  they  behaved  themselves. 

Rev.  G.  AsTBURY,  continuing,  said  he  could  not  say  what  the 
reason  was,  but  there  had  been  a  falling  off  in  the  numbers  sent  to 
the  ship.  A  class  of  bo3rs  had  been  imported  who  could  not  be 
managed,  and  it  had  a  detrimental  effect  on  other  boys,  and  that  led 
his  Board  to  see  if  they  could  not  find  a  better  system,  and  they 
found  they  could  send  them  to  the  Royal  Navy  or  Mercantile 
Marine  at  15^. 

Mr  C.  C.  CooxE  (Aston)  said  the  statement  was  frequently 
made  that  very  few  of  those  boys  found  their  way  into  the  Royal 
Navy  or  Mercantile  Marine. 

Mr  Drage,  replying  on  the  discussion,  said  of  course  they  had  a 
large  proportion  of  good  boys.  Those  boys  of  physical  infirmities 
were  small.  It  was  the  excellence  of  the  system  that  it  brought  out 
the  best  in  the  good  boys  as  well  as  the  best  in  the  bad  boys.  The 
theory  that  they  could  send  boys  straight  into  the  Navy  was  an  ex- 
cellent one  as  far  as  it  went ;  but  a  boy  up  to  the  full  standard  of 
physique  was  going  to  make  his  way  anywhere.  Their  system  was 
this.    They  so  developed  the  boys  by  drill  and  by  roast  beef  and  plum 
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t/u«14jni( — daagbtcrj 
Imr^ily  Lelici^e  the  bofT 
ft  %lti^  tinie.  Such 
Nnvy  iind  Mercftntik 
inkt'tt  m  becauM;  thejr 
hoy%f  thtj  did  rux  adi(  Ibr  dut 
wji«i  th<fir  duty  to  deal  with 
KiitMl  iHi4^A^%%  in  dealing  with 
whnt  wa«  the  reason  of  that 
'I  hf-tr  lHiarded<mt  children 
iImm  th«'M  lK;y« — ftiapping  fellows,  who 
fnrnl  rm  IxMrd  ibip.  He  had  be^ 
ifttyn  Ihry  took  them  at  nine  or 
ulioiii  llM*ir  »y»tein,  and  if  the 
o^  flM'ift  tli«7  were  patied.  Mr  Brown  had 
itmuy  V(i/Jtnric».  in  the  first  pboe.  thoe 
ffrid  kiifiri]ian»,  who  wanted  to  tee  the  boys 
wliMt  iM^f  JitMe  of  the  boys  who  did  not  go 
M«ir)M«<i  he  might  %Ay  tbe  Armj  took  a  huge 
wh^  WMn  thi'  number  of  British  saikirs  deceasing?  Mr  Isaaj,  wlio 
WM«i  IhK  founder  of  the  "  IndrfarigaMc^"  and  m  a  ^eat  speech  at 
l/lvM|iool  that  it  was  the  change,  to  a  great  cxtent^frosa sail  to '^team. 
A«  lo  WM|4«*  in  the  Navy  every  boy  ooold  look  to  a  paasioo  of  ^^50  a 
yhtu  It  wan  worth  while  for  the  people  of  Wohcrhampton  to  seod  them 
fh«  if  \i*iynf  If  only  for  the  credit  of  the  town.  (Langbter  and  apphnse.) 
I  h*  V  Utu\  to  ronildor  whether  if  a  boy  stayed  at  home  he  woidd  have 
n  t  Uhiu  n  oi  rifihig.  He  had  been  to  Germany  to  stody  what  tfaef 
w«'f «« flohig  thrro.  One  of  the  things  we  were  bdiind  the  Getmans  in 
wim  Ml  not  mukitiK  a  ladder  for  the  poor  and  indoatrioos  boy  to  get 
u\t  hilo  thf  Mrn  (tntilc  Marine.  One  thing  diey  would  haTe  to  press 
u|fon  thf>  (iovnrnmont  more  carefully — the  importance  of  farther  con- 
iitumWni}  M  hooln  like  those  that  were  being  introdoced  by  the 
i  u  I  oiMf  m,  l^vnry  bcw  who  went  on  to  the  ships  in  Germany  went  with 
lliM  (l>.(«*rniinAiion  of  cither  commanding  a  German  or  a  British  ship, 
KMit  M  tfo'ifl  tnitny  did,  because  they  had  the  chance.  Every  care  was 
UiUt  fi  o(  lh<«  lioy'i  intellectual  education^  and  he  thou^  the  reports 
of  M  M.  Ifitiprr'tor  would  convince  Mr  Blair  that  the  education  was 
hf'MMfitf  utiini  ri'tiultN.  With  regard  to  religious  education,  he  referred 
to  H  Ml  tilN  [finxftif.  The  religious  question  was  a  very  difficult  one, 
hut  Ut*  thought  thnir  system  was  a  common-^setise  one.  Everyone 
^ti%  hroiiMhi  ix\}  in  the  religious  education  of  his  parents.  Their 
i  \m\t\ttm  listifHrnAd  to  be  a  Church  of  England  one,  but  they  did 
ttM*ir  ti(*Nt  to  keep  in  touch  with  Roman  Catholics  as  well  as  other 
iliirioffiinHtions.  The  chaplain,  officers,  and  Committee  were  wdl 
ttwftri)  of  the  difficulties,  but  as  far  as  common-sense  Englishmen 
could  manuKc  to  avoid  friction  they  did  their  best,  and  had  never  had 
one  ciimplaint  on  the  subject.  (Hear,  hear.)  With  regard  to  a 
subsidy  of  3s.,  he  frankly  said  he  was  favour  of  helping  self-help> 
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trying  to  do  the  best  in  one's  locality  for  one's  boys,  and  the  Metro- 
politan Asylums  Board  did  that  by  giving  3s.  for  provincial  boys.  If 
they  could  go  on  persuading  them  to  do  that,  he  thought  they  should 
have,  as  in  the  past,  a  good  deal  of  support  from  provincial  Guardians. 
With  regard  to  percentages  he  had  given  98  per  cent,  of  successes, 
but  he  would  get  the  figures  worked  out.  Although  there  was  a 
leakage  back  from  the  Mercantile  Marine,  there  was  never  a  leakage 
back  from  the  Navy.  There  was  a  Bill  before  the  House  to  see  that 
sailors  had  better  food  in  the  Mercantile  Marine,  which  he  hoped 
would  pass.  The  White  Star  Line  were  only  too  glad  to  get  their 
boys.  Their  boys  got  seats  in  the  stalls,  while  other  boys  had  to  sit 
in  the  pit  and  gallery.    (Applause.) 

In  answer  to  a  question,  Mr  Drage  said  the  cost  was  9s.  a  week, 
and  the  age  at  which  they  nominally  took  boys  was  twelve,  but  they 
could  not  keep  them  after  sixteen. 

Mr  F.  C.  Ebborm  asked  what  standard  the  boys  were  supposed 
to  pass. 

Mr  DRAGE'replied  that  they  did  not  care  a  bit  about  the  standard 
— they  would  put  them  through  their  standard.  He  made  a  strong 
appeal  to  the  Guardians  present  to  go  back  to  their  Boards  and  see 
if  ^ey  could  not  send  boys  to  the  '*  Exmouth,"  and  again  emphasised 
the  serious  national  aspect  of  the  question.  Boys  were  diminishing 
as  well  as  men,  and  the  Mercantile  Marine  would  soon  be  manned 
by  foreigners.    (Applause.) 

In  reply  to  further  questions,  Mr  Drage  said  the  boys  could  be 
visited  by  anybody,  by  satisfying  Captain  Colmore. 

The  Chairman  proposed  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr  Geoffrey 
Drage  for  his  excellent  paper,  and  the  excellent  temper  he  had  shown 
in  answering  the  many  questions.  They  might  congratulate  them- 
selves in  having  Mr  Drage  at  the  head  of  the  ship  **  Exmouth."  With 
r^ard  to  why  men  did  not  go  to  sea,  he  thought  it  was  because  they 
were  better  off  and  better  housed  at  home.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  also 
thought  that  shipowners  might  do  a  great  deal  more  than  they  did 
in  the  accommodation  they  gave  to  their  men  on  board,  which  struck 
him  as  being  exceedingly  unsuitable  and  unpleasant.     (Applause.) 

General  Phelps  seconded  the  resolution,  and  remarked  that  Mr 
Manton  had  suggested  it  was  a  scheme  for  turning  naughty  boys 
into  nautical  boys.    (Laughter.) 

The  resolution  was  carried,  and  Mr  Drage  returned  thanks,  and 
proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Sir  James  Rankin  for  presiding  over 
the  Conference. 

Mr  Lloyd-Baker  seconded,  remarking  that  Sir  James  was  fully 
occupied  in  many  other  matters,  but  had  found  time  to  come  and 
give  them  an  excellent  address  and  preside  over  the  Conference. 

The  vote  of  thanks  was  carried  with  acclamation,  and  the 
President  returned  thanks,  remarking  that  he  should  go  away  a  much 
wiser,  but  he  was  sure  not  a  sadder  man.     (Applause.) 

Mr  E.  B.  Wethbred  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr  Lloyd- 
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Baker,  Hon.  Secretary,  for  the  great  trouble  he  had  been  put  to  in 
arranging  the  Conference. 

Mr  T.  H.  Sawyer  (Wolverhampton)  seconded  the  resolution, 
which  was  supported  by  Mr  Manby  (Kidderminster),  and  carried 
with  applause. 

Mr  Lloyd-Bakbr  having  acknowledged  the  vote,  the  Conference 
was  brought  to  a  conclusion. 
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Twelfth  Annual  Poor  Law  Conference  for  the 
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May  1904. 
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Rev.  G.  E.  Stone  (Vice-Chairman). 
Heniy  Stone  (Clerk). 
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Herbert  Brook. 
T.  Coeens-Hardy  (Chairman). 
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Charles  Row. 
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S.  Mortimer. 
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A.  A.  Young  (Chairman). 
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Rev.  N.  Downer-Shaw. 
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Thomas  Thwaites. 
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Edmund  Hale. 
Frank  C  Jenner. 
H.  A.  TarrelL 
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Robert  II.  Browne; 
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The  following  Unions  were  not  represented  at  the  Conference:— 

Ebsex.— BiUericay,  Braintrce,  Chelmsford,  Colchester,  Danmow,  Epping, 
Halstead,  Maldon,  Orsett,  Rochford,  Romford,  Saflfiron  Walden,  Tcndring,  and 
West  Ham. 

Norfolk.— Downham,  East  and  West  Flegg,  Preebridge  Lynn,  Loddon  and 
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SUBJECTS  DISCUSSED. 

PAfiB 

The  Inequalities  of  Assessment  and  Rating,  by  Rev.  R. 

Abbay,  Rector  of  Earl  Soham^  Suffolk  -  -  -        53 

Vagrancy,  by  Rev.  W.  Carlile,  Honorary  Chief  Secretary  of 

the  Church  Army  -  -  -  -  -  -        67 


The  Chairman  said  that  it  gave  him  very  great  pleasure  to 
welcome  the  Conference  to  Norwich  once  again.  He  would  have 
been  glad  if  Mr  Meyrick,  the  Chairman  of  the  Norwich  Board, 
could  have  been  present  to  occupy  the  important  position  of  [Nre- 
sidin^  over  the  proceedings,  but  he  (the  speaker)  had  received  a  letter 
explaining  that  Mr  Meyrick  had  a  prior  engagement  in  the  country 
which  he  could  not  possibly  put  off.  As  one  who  had  derived  great 
benefit  from  attendance  at  Poor  Law  Conferences,  he  (the  speaker) 
was  in  hearty  sympathy  with  them,  though,  to  be  candid,  there  were 
members  of  the  Norwich  Board  who  desired  to  end  them.  He 
believed  that  the  discussions  were  productive  of  much  good.  He 
might  remind  the  delegates  that  one  who  had  presided  at  a  previous 
Conference,  Dr  Barrett,  had  been  compelled  to  relinquish  his  work 
on  the  Norwich  Board  owing  to  ill-health.  Happily,  however,  Dr 
Barrett  was  making  considerable  progress.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  (the 
Chairman)  had  the  pleasure  of  introducing  to  them  the  new  Clerk  of 
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the  Norwich  Board,  Mr  Stoncy  and  he  only  wished  that*  tb^  could 
have  paid  a  visit  to  the  local  Poor  Law  institutions.  They  would 
find  many  improvements,  notably  in  the  nursery.  The  visitors  would 
also  have  seen  in  the  classification  rooms  thiat  by  a  Uctle  careful 
rearrangement  it  was  possible  to  make  old  buildings  veiy  cbmfoirtttble, 
and  to  give  homely  accommodation,  while  at  the  same*  time  pro- 
moting discipline  and  separating,  those  of  good  character  from  those 
who  were  not  of  such  good  repute.  (Hear,  hear.).  The  Nurses' 
Home  was  also  almost  complete.  He  would  not  detain  them  with 
a  long  speech,  bat:  would  at  once  call  upon  Mr  Abbay  to  read  his 
paper,  and  in  doing  so  he  would  remind  them  of  the  important 
measure^  the  Valuation  Bill,  which  Mr  Walter  Long  had  just  intro- 
duced into  the  House  of  Commons  (copies  of  which  had  been  placed 
at  the  service  of  delegates  by  the  Hon.  Secretary).  He  trust^  that 
they  would  have  a  pleasant  and  profitable  Conference.    (Hear,  hear.) 

Rev.  R.  Abbay  (Suffolk)  read  the  following  paper : — 

THE    INEQUALITIES   OF  ASSESSMENT 

AND  RATING. 

By  Rev.  R.  ABBAY, 

Rtctor  0/  Earl  Sckam,  Suffolk, 


In  the  expression  "inequalities  of  assessment  and 
rating,"  as  I  understand  it,  are  included  all  those  cir- 
cumstances which  make  the  payment  of  local  taxes 
unfair  as  between  one  individual  and  another,  between 
one  class  and  another,  or  between  one  class  and  the 
State.  Absolute  fairness  is  impossible,  but  still  even  a 
rough  approximation  to  it  would  be  infinitely  better  than 
the  present  state  of  things.  The  existing  condition  of 
local  taxation  is  the  result  of  an  enormous  number  of 
additions  to  and  so-called  amendments  of  the  original 
Act  of  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1601  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor ;  indeed  the  present  law  as  to  local  taxation  may 
be  described  as  the  Act  of  Queen  Elizabeth  ^o  qovered 
with  patches  that  it  is  unrecognisable.  It  could  not  be 
otherwise,  considering  the  great  and  continual  changes 
which  have  been  going  on  in  our  social  life,  unless 
indeed  some  great  constructive  Act  had  been  passed 
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for  dealing  with  the  subject  in  a  complete  manner 
according  to  modem  ideas  and  modem  conditions. 

No  uovemment  has  ever  been  so  bold  as  to  attempt 
this,  and  it  is  probable  no  Government  will  attempt  it 
until  it  is  forced  into  action  by  the  pressure  of  public 
opinion.  Commissions  have  sat  for  years  and  reported 
the  need  of  great  changes,  but  almost  every  interest  in 
the  country  would  be  affected  if  the  reform  b  to  be 
effective,  and  even  the  strongest  Government  may  well 
shrink  from  stirring  up  such  a  hornet's  nest  of  individual 
and  class  claimants  and  remonstrants. 

The  Act  of  Elizabeth  was  simple  and  apparendy 
fair,  so  far  as  we  now  can  judge.  It  aimed  at  taxing  the 
inhabitants  of  the  parishes  according  to  their  ability  to 
bear  the  burden  of  the  relief  of  the  poor.  Movable 
property  was  taxed  as  well  as  immovable ;  but,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  many  difficulties  that  arose  in  assessing 
stock-in-trade  and  other  movable  property,  the  Act  of 
1 840  was  passed,  by  which  the  burden  on  these  was  re- 
moved and  placed  on  that  which  could  not  be  moved. 

Since  that  time  great  changes  have  been  made  as  a 
necessity  of  the  increasing  complexity  of  our  social  and 
industrial  systems.  Many  new  taxes  have  been  im- 
posed which  have  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  relief 
of  the  poor.  The  control  of  expenditure  has  passed 
from  the  parish,  which  in  Elizabeth's  Act  was  practically 
the  unit  for  assessment  and  expenditure,  partly  to  the 
Union,  partly  to  the  county,  but  chiefly  to  the  central 
authority  in  London. 

The  above  remarks  suggest,  I  think,  the  two  ways 
in  which  we  ought  to  look  at  the  inequalities  of  local 
taxation. 

(i.)  As  an  inequality  between  the  contributions  of 
the  State  and  the  contributions  of  the  locality  to  the 
several  services. 

(2.)  As  an  inequality  between  the  contributions  of 
movable  property  and  the  contributions  of  immovable 
property. 
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The  State  has  interfered  very  largely  through  the 
Local  Government  Board  and  the  Board  of  Education 
with  local  administration  of  afiairs.  Requirements  and 
demands  have  been  multiplied  until  it  has  become  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  inquire  how  far  each  service — 
such  as  poor  relief,  police,  roads,  education — ^has  become 
national,  and  how  much  of  it  still  remains  local  in 
character. 

This,  I  believe,  lies  at  the  foundation  of  most  of  the 
discontent  now  existing,  and  it  comes  under  the  head  of 
"  Inequalities  of  local  taxation,"  for  if  the  nation  at  large 
gains  a  greater  benefit  from  a  local  service,  such  as 
education,  main  roads,  police,  than  is  justified  by  the 
amount  of  the  Exchequer  or  other  grants,  there  is  an 
inequality  of  burden  as  between  the  nation  and  the 
locality,  and  the  locality  may  fairly  claim  increased 
assistance. 

Take  the  case  of  education.  Education  is  a  service 
performed  in  the  interest  of  the  community  at  large. 
The  individual  ratepayer  derives  no  direct  benefit  from 
it  unless  he  sends  children  to  the  village  school.  In- 
deed the  agricultural  ratepayer  suffers  considerable  loss 
through  the  interference  of  the  State,  on  behalf  of 
education,  with  his  employment  of  boys  to  do  the  light 
work  on  his  form,  and  through  the  restlessness  which 
education  must  necessarily  produce  in  boys  who  are 
kept  at  school  untS  they  are  fourteen  years  of  age. 
One  serious  result  is  the  migration  of  the  more  ener- 
getic boys  to  towns  to  add  to  their  wealth,  whilst  the 
country  districts  are  impoverished  for  want  of  suitable 
labourers.  The  benefits  to  the  State  cannot  be  esti- 
mated. The  benefit  to  the  individual  described  is 
fairly  estimated,  I  think,  by  the  amount  he  pays  in 
the  national  taxes,  and  what  he  pays  in  local  rates  is 
so  much  surplus  paid  to  relieve  others  of  a  portion  of 
their  burden.  The  only  fair  way,  in  my  opinion,  of 
dealing  with  the  cost  of  education  is  to  treat  it  as  a 
burden  imposed  by  the  State  for  State  purposes,  and 
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pay  for  it  out  of  the  general  State  income,  which,  it  is 
acknowledged,  is  raised  on  a  much  wider  and  fairer 
basis  than  that  of  local  taxes.  This  would  remedy  the 
injustice,  so  ofteil  complained  of,  that  the  country 
schools  are  compelled  to  educate  the  best  of  their  boys 
and  girls  for  the  benefit  of  the  towns. 

I  need  not  go  into  other  services,  but  I  believe  it 
is  generally  felt  that,  as  between  a  purely  agricultural 
county,  such  as  Suffolk,  and  the  State,  the  State 
demands  from  it  more  thaii  it  can  fairly  chum,  consider- 
ing the  benefit  received,  more  from  it  than  it  demands 
from  a  wealthy  county  or  prosperous  town  in  propor- 
tion to  the  burden  each  has  to  bear. 

The  strength  of  the  claim  which  the  local  rate- 
payer has  against  the  State  is  in  the  absence  or  small 
amount  of  the  direct  benefit  received.  If  he  receive  no 
direct  benefit,  as  in  the  case  of  relief  of  the  poor  and 
education,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  he  can  be  in  fair- 
ness called  on  as  a  local  ratepayer  to  pay  for  such 
services.  The  benefit  he  receives  is  indirect,  and  is 
paid  by  him  as  a  national  taxpayer,  and  not  as  a  payer 
of  local  rates.  If  he  receives  a  little  benefit  and  the 
community  receives  a  great  one,  as  in  the  case  of 
police,  asylums,  sanitary  officers,  main  roads  kept  up 
for  other  than  ac^cultural  purposes,  it  is  only  right 
that  the  burden  should  be  adjusted  on  equitable  terms 
as  between  the  ratepayer  and  the  State. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  such  services  are 
controlled  by  the  State,  and  are  performed  in  some 
cases  entirely,  in  other  cases  chiefly,  in  the  interest 
and  to  the  advantage  of  the  State.  I  may  say  here 
that  I  consider  grants  in  aid  very  unsatisfactory. 
From  one  point  of  view  they  are  evidence  how 
thoroughly  outwem  and  unsuited  is  the  present  system 
of  carrying  on  local  services.  They  are  a  practical 
confession  that  the  methods  employed  are  unfair  to 
country  districts,  and  the  only  way  to  render  them 
bearable  is  to  make  grants  in  relief.     From  another 
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point  of  view  these  grants  appear  to  be  acts  of  com- 
pa5Si<Mi  on  the  part  of  the  State  towards  the  distressed 
ratepayer,  like  the  relief  granted  by  Boards  of  Guar- 
dians to  necessitous  persons,  when  in  reality  they  ought 
to  appear  as  acts  of  justice,  attempts  on  the  part  of  the 
State  to  make  what  is  unfair  less  unfair,  something 
that  the  ratepayer  has  a  right  to.  They  ought  to  be 
regarded  not  as  Sfrants^  but.  93  the  State's  share  of 
taxation  locally  achninistered..  I  consider  it  most  im< 
portant  that  the  idea  of  these  grants  being  doles  or 
voluntary  contributions  on  the  part  of  the  State  should 
be  done  away  with,  and  that  some  term  such  as  the 
"  State's  share  of  the  cost  of  local  services "  should 
be  substituted  for  that  of  grants,  seeing  that  these  are 
not  gifts  of  national  charity  to  necessitous  country 
districts. 

The  second  g^eat  inequality  arises  from  the  Act  of 
1840,  which  made  movable  property  free  from  local 
taxation.  The  Act  was  passed  not  on  the  ground  of 
justice  and  equity,  but  to  remove  certain  difficulties 
which  arose  in  assessing  movable  property.  It  was 
intended  to  be  an  experiment,  and  it  is  still  renewed 
every  year,  as  if  it  continued  to  be  an  experiment. 
There  was  also  another  reason  for  the  passing  of  the 
Act  which  has  long  ago  ceased  to  exist.  Land  used 
for  agriculture  was  very  valuable,  and  it  was  not  un- 
reasonable to  suppose  that  it  could  well  bear  such  local 
burdens  as  dien  existed,  chiefly  the  relief  of  the  poor, 
without  feeling  their  weight.  It  was  never  anticipated 
by  any  one  that  many  additional  burdens  would  be 
added,  and  would  have  to  be  borne  under  the  same 
conditions  as  the  poor  rate.  It  was  never  foreseen 
that  personal  property  would  increase  so  enormously 
in  value  and  be  able-  to  bear  its  share,  if  imposed,  of 
local  taxation  so  easily,  or  that  real  property  would 
diminish  so  greatly  in  value  as  it  has  done.  Moreover, 
at  the  time  this  Act  was  passed  the  produce  of  the 
country  was  protected  by  the  Corn  Laws,  and  it  might 
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not  unreasonably  have  been  urged  that  if  so  great  a 
privilege  was  sdlowed  to  agriculturists,  they  might 
fairly  be  required  to  accept  the  additional  burden 
involved  in  the  release  of  movable  property  from  local 
taxation.  Now  everything  is  reversed,  and  agriculture 
has  been  relegated  by  various  Acts  of  Parliament  to  a 
very  inferior  and  almost  hekdess  position  among  the 
industries  of  the  nation,  ana  its  present  taxation  is  a 
glaring  anomaly  and  an  anachronism.  If  these  things 
could  have  been  foreseen,  it  is  all  but  impossible  that 
such  an  Act  could  have  been  passed. 

Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  inequalities  legalised  by 
the  Act  of  1 840 : — 

(i.)  As  regards  ability  to  bear  the  burden  of  local 
taxation,  whicn  many  consider  to  be  the  fairest  basis 
for  assessment.  In  a  large  town  a  shopkeeper  or  mer- 
chant may  be  making  ;^i,ooo,;^2,ooo,  ^^3,000,  ;^5,ooo 
a  year,  and  he  is  assessed  on  what  his  premises  are 
supposed  to  command  as  a  yearly  rent  His  ability  to 
pay  has  nothing  to  do  with  what  he  actually  pays, 
except  that  probably  the  yearly  value  of  his  house 
bears  some  relation  to  his  income.  A  man  who, 
through  some  change  in  the  law,  at  home  or  abroad, 
finds  nis  business  unsuccessful,  will  pay  as  much  in 
rates  if  his  premises  are  of  a  similar  character,  and  so 
will  a  man  whose  property  consists  of  small  houses 
whose  aj^'gregate  rental  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  shop, 
there  being  no  comparison  between  the  ability  of  the 
one  and  the  other  to  bear  the  same  burden. 

A^ain,  in  the  case  of  a  thriving  shopkeeper  in  a 
country  town  and  a  farmer  living  in  the  same  parish. 
The  one  may  be  making  ;^500  a  year  and  be  assessed 
at  ^30.  The  other,  if  he  succeeds  in  making  ;f  500, 
will  certainly  be  assessed  at  ten  times  as  much  as  the 
Hhopkecncr,  probably  at  a  good  deal  more.  There  is 
no  relation  in  country  districts  between  ability  to  bear 
the  burden  and  the  burden  imposed. 

(2.)  As  regards   benefit  received.     What   benefit 
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does  the  fanner  receive  from  the  relief  of  the  poor 
which  the  shopkeeper  does  not  receive  ?  What  boieiit 
is  there  from  the  poKce,  asylums,  sanitary  officials, 
education,  and  sundry  other  minor  services,  as  well  as 
from  the  main  roads,  which  are  maintained  not  merely 
for  the  use  of  the  farmer's  waggons,  but  for  the  bicycle 
and  other  light  vehicles,  which  the  shopkeeper  uses  as 
much  as  the  farmer,  which  is  not  shaired  equally  by 
both  ?  In  which  of  these  services  is  the  benefit  greater 
to  the  man  with  immovable  property,  land,  than  to  the 
man  with  movable  property,  stock  in  trade  ? 

.  Looked  at  the  point  of  view  of  benefit  received 
from  these  local  services,  the  keeping  of  order,  the 
administration  of  the  law  in  each  locality,  the  enabling 
a  man  to  feel  secure  and  enjoy  life,  the  man  with  an 
income  derived  from  investments,  pensions,  &c.,  as 
well  as  the  tradesman  already  referred  to,  derives  just 
as  much  benefit  as  the  man  with  a  farm.  The  interests, 
comforts,  and  property  of  the  two  are.  equally  safe- 
guarded at  the  cost  of  the  ratepayers.  All  these 
services  named  are  just  as  necessary  or  unnecessary  to 
the  one  as  to  the  other,  and  yet  the  one  pays  next  to 
nothing  and  the  other  pays  on  the  rent  of  his  farm — 
an  allowance  of  about  1 3d.  in  the  £  towards  his  rates 
being  made  by  the  State.  If  the  farmer  could  control 
the  expenditure  of  the  rate  he  would  not  feel  it  so 
much  ;  but  he  has  lost  control,  and  he  sees  his  rate  go 
up  to  6s.  or  7s.  in  the  £*  of  which  he  pays  5s.  or  6s., 
and  the  nation  is.  id.,  and  he  can  do  nothing. 

Again,  it  may  be  asked,  why  should  the  material 
with  which  the  farmer  works,  too  often  unsuccessfully 
from  causes  beyond  his  control,  be  taxed,  when  the 
materials  with  which  the  shopkeeper  makes  his  profits 
remain  untaxed  ?  The  farmer  is  assessed  practically 
on  his  rental,  as  if  his  farm  were  a  house  that  required 
no  skill  nor  labour  to  make  it  worth  its  rent  It  is 
skill  and  labour  which  make  the  land  valuable,  just  as 
it  is  skill  and  labour  which  make  the  shopkeeper's  stock 
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in  trade  valuable,  or  the  doctor's  medicines  or  the 
lawyer^s  documents  or  the  manufacturer's  machinery. 
Why  should  ddll  and  labour  be  taxed  only  in  the  case 
of  the  farmer?  It  cannot  be  said  that  any  one  can  be 
a  feumer,  but  that  the  skill  of  the  professional  man  and 
the  manu£au:turer  is  a  rare  and  cosdy  article ;  for  the 
farmer  who  tiUs  his  land  to  the  best  advantage  is  as 
skilled  in  his  way  as  the  doctor  or  lawyer,  and  it  is  a 
costly  process^  involving  many  expensive  mistakes  and 
losses,  that  makes  the  really  good  farmer.  If  the 
farmer*  therefore,  is  to  be  taaced  on  his  land,  it  ought 
not  to  be  on  more  than  its  prairie  value,  that  is,  on  its 
value  before  any  skill  and  labour  have  been  bestowed 
on  it. 

It  may  be  said  that  in  the  long-run  the  landlord 
pays  the  rates  on  land,  as  they  are  allowed  for  in  the 
agreement  for  rent ;  but,  as  the  rates  have  been  con- 
tinually added  to  and  increased  of  late  years,  the  tenant 
has  had  to  pay  more  than  he  expected,  whilst  the  small 
occupying  owner  has  had  to  bear  the  double  burden  of 
both  landowner  and  tenant. 

A  system  which  looked  on  a  &rm,  an  office,  a 
manufactory,  a  public-house,  a  shop,  simply  as  a 
money-making  machine,  and  required  evidence  of  the 
income  produced  by  it,  would  probably  remove  the 
inequalities  between  movable  ana  immovable  property, 
whilst  a  valuation  of  the  benefit  received,  from  the 
expenditure  of  local  taxes,  by  a  person  living  on  his 
income  in  a  country  town  or  village,  would  probably 
remedy  the  inequality  resulting  from  persons  of  good 
income  contributing  to  local  services  only  in  proportion 
to  the  value  of  their  houses.  Such  a  system  is,  how- 
ever, regarded  as  impracticable  for  various  reasons, 
and  Some  other  method  of  reaching  personalty  must 
be  adopted. 

From  what  I  have  said  you  will  see  that  I  consider 
that  the  really  important  and  serious  inequalities  of 
local  taxation  are  those  which  exist  between  the  locality 
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and  the  State,  between  movable  property  and   im- 
movable  property. 

There  are  many  minor  inequalities  which  ought  to 
be  remedied,  but  tney  cannot  be  considered  important 
when  compared  with  those  I  have  mentioned,  or  in 
relation  to  agfriculture  generally. 

Many  public-houses  are  assessed  at  one-third  or 
one-fourth  of  their  value,  and  as  the  law  will  not  allow 
an  inquiry  into  the  actual  profits  made,  it  is  impossible 
to  assess  them  properly.  This  is  a  double  grievance, 
because  the  State  grants  the  privilege  of  a  valuable 
license  and  then  practically  ensures  the  owner  of  it 
from  liability  to  a  large  proportion  of  his  rates.  The 
basis  of  assessment  ougnt  to  be  the  rent  a  supposed 
tenant  would  be  willing  to  pay  for  the  house  with  the 
license  attached  to  it. 

Again^  the  Agricultural  Rates  Act  produced  the 
glaring  inequality  by  which  highly  assessed  and 
valuable  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns — land 
that  is  always  profitable  to  landlord  and  tenant — 
received  two,  tnree,  four  times  the  relief  granted 
to  low-assessed  agricultural  land  in  the  country,  from 
which  the  tenant  only  with  great  difficulty  could  extract 
a  living,  or  the  landlord  expect  a  rent  of  more  than  a 
very  few  shillings  an  acre.  When  the  Act  comes  up 
for  renewal  next  year  possibly  some  means  of  remedy- 
ing these  defects  may  be  found,  and  the  grant 
distributed  more  where  it  is  needed. 

Then  there  are  inequalities  arising  from  the  system 
of  valuation.  Even  if  all  taxation  could  be  made 
perfectly  fair  and  just  as  between  different  classes,  if 
the  valuation  is  defective,  then  injustice  will  be  done 
to  individuals.  The  present  system  of  valuation  in 
country  districts  is  in  a  state  of  extraordinary  con- 
fusion, and  land  may  be  taxed  under  five  separate 
assessments,  all  different. 

Local  Assessment  Committees  no  doubt  do  the 
best  they   can   in   the  different   Unions^  but  practi- 
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cally  they  are  obliged  to  fall  back  on  the  actual  rent 
paid,  and  leave  other  considerations,  such  as  the  staple 
of  the  land,  out  of  account,  which  is  a  premium  on 
bad  farming.  The  deductions  differ  widely  in  different 
Unions.  The  valuation,  of  necessity,  must  be  carried 
on  largely  by  rule  of  thumb,  and  many  inequalities  are 
the  result.  It  is  also  said  that  the  distant  parishes  are 
not  so  well  represented  on  Committees  as  the  nearer 
ones,  and  are  at  a  disadvantage  in  regard  to  assess- 
ments. To  remedy  the  defects  in  the  system,  there 
is,  I  believe,  a  Bill  before  Parliament  to  form  in  each 
administrative  county  one  valuation  authority,  which 
will  divide  the  county  into  convenient  areas,  each  with 
a  Committee  appointed  from  the  proper  authorities  to 
collect  information  and  advise  tne  professional  sur- 
veyor, who  alone  will  prepare  and  be  responsible  for 
the  lists. 

I  would  now  ask :  Is  it  possible  to  imagine  that  if 
the  whole  system  of  local  taxation  were  swept  away, 
and  men,  knowing  all  the  circumstances  of  our  social 
and  economic  condition,  could  absolutely  forget  and 
blot  out  of  their  minds  the  present  system  of  assess- 
ment, and  begin  entirely  de  navo^  with  no  object  before 
them  except  to  make  the  new  system  as  fair  as  possible 
to  all  classes,  is  it  possible  to  imagine  that  any  human 
mind  could  devise  a  system  that  would  place  the  bur- 
den where  it  is  now  }  I  think  the  answer  must  be  in 
the  negative,  and  therefore  the  system  is  condemned. 

There  are  two  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
reform.  The  system  under  which  the  farmer  is  taxed 
comes  from  a  time  when  agricultural  land  was  the 
most  important  form  of  property  in  the  country  and 
could  bear  taxation  easily.  But  in  recent  years  the 
conditions  of  social  and  industrial  life  have  changed  so 
entirely,  that  nothing  could  have  enabled  the  system 
to  survive  if  so  much  of  the  land  of  England  had  not 
been  in  the  hands  of  large  proprietors,  of  whom  the 
people  are  naturally  jealous,  but  who  have  been  able 
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and  willing  to  afford  the  luxury  of  great  inequalities  of 
taxation  for  the  sake  of  the  amenities  which  a  great 
estate  commands.  As  a  consequence  all  small  occupy- 
ing owners  are  in  a  specially  unfortunate  position,  for 
the  large  estates  fill  the  eye  of  the  public,  and  are  a  very 
serious  obstacle  to  reform.  The  second  difficulty  is 
that  of  heredity.  We  have  hereditary  noblemen,  heredi- 
tary drunkards,  hereditary  convicts,  and  lunatics,  and 
not  long  ago  hereditary  slaves,  those  who  have  come 
into  the  -world  with  something  attached  to  them  which 
makes  them  what  they  are  in  spite  of  themselves. 
Well,  1  think  the  general  public  looks  on  land  as  the 
hereditary  slave  of  the  tax-maker.  It  has  always 
been  a  slave  to  him,  and  therefore  must  always  remain 
the  same.  They  look  on  it,  I  am  afraid,  as  the  slave- 
owner used  to  look  on  his  slave,  as  something  intended 
by  Providence  to  bear  the  burden  that  has  been  on  it 
so  long,  and  has  of  late  years  been  accumulating  so 
rapidly.  Until  this  fetish  of  the  bondage  of  land  to 
the  tax-maker  is  dissipated  by  knowledge  of  the  facts, 
and  a  reasonable  desire  for  justice  and  fairness  takes 
its  place,  I  am  afraid  the  owner  and  occupier  of  land 
must  be  content  to  vrait  for  some  equitable  measure  of 
reform. 

You  will  ask :  How  do  you  propose  to  remove 
these  inequalities  of  taxation  ?  How  is  the  money  to 
be  provided.^  Where  is  it  to  come  from,  supposing 
you  have  got  the  land  fairly  assessed  as  between  the 
State  and  the  locality.^  I  think  that,  if  it  is  to  be 
recognised  as  a  fair  payment  of  its  share  on  the  part 
of  the  State,  the  money  should  come  from  the  general 
income  of  the  State  and  not  under  the  disguise  of  local 
licenses  or  assigned  revenues.  Supposing  the  claim 
of  the  land  on  the  State  to  be  just,  it  does  not  make  a 
penny  of  difference  whether  special  revenues,  such  as 
those  from  licenses,  death  and  estate  duties,  beer  and 
spirit  surtaxes  are  set  apart  or  not.  It  does  not  add 
one  iota  to  the  justice  of  the  claim  to  say  that  the 
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grant  is  derived,  if  it  were  really  so,  entirely  fr<Hn 
personal  property.  It  is  only  a  figure  of  speech  to 
say  that  this  is  so,  unless  new  and  special  taxes  are 
imposed  for  this  one  purpose.  To  take  existing  taxes 
and  set  them  apart  and  say  that  the  grants  come  from 
them,  is  as  illusory,  in  Mr  Pretyman's  words,  as 
emptying  a  bucket  of  water  into  a  pond  and  hooking 
it  out  again  and  saying  that  it  is  the  .same  water.  I 
think  it  prejudices  the  claims  of  the  land  in  the  minds 
of  the  people  to  say  that  personalty  pays  so  laxge  a 
part  of  the  grants,  and  it  promotes  the  delusion  that 
personalty  is  giving  charitable  help  to  necessitous 
realty,  when  in  fact  it  is  nothing  different  from  the 
State  taking  money  out  of  the  national  purse  to  pay 
for  any  service  from  which  it  derives  benefit,  such  as 
the  army  or  navy  or  the  Civil  Service.  Indeed,  I  go 
so  far  as  to  say  that,  considering  how  large  is  the 
interference  of  the  State  in  our  affairs  and  how  g^eat 
is  its  responsibility,  this  share  of  the  nation  in  local 
administration  might  well  be  recognised  and  described 
as  the  National  Local  Service,  and  be  treated  as  such. 
I  think  that  towns  should  be  treated  in  exactly  the 
same  way,  and,  where  it  can  be  shown  that  Urban 
Services  are  not  merely  local  in  character,  they  should 
receive  a  share  of  the  National  Local  Service  money 
in  proportion  to  the  benefit  which  the  State  derives 
from  them. 


DISCUSSION. 

The  discussion  was  opened  by  Mr  Peterson  (Hoxne),  who  said 
that  he  had  given  considexable  attention  to  the  question  of  assessment. 
He  came  to  the  conclusion  long  ago  that  the  great  grievance  the  rate- 
payers suffered  from  was  the  grievance  so  ably  referred  to  in  the  paper, 
the  unfair  burden  on  one  particular  class  of  property,  while  peisonal 
property  practically  went  scot  free,  and  on  local  rates  for  purposes  for 
which  the  Imperial  Exchequer  ought,  in  equity,  to  be  drawn  upon. 
The  object  tor  which  money  was  required  to  be  raised  by  rates 
was  very  different  now  from  what  they  were  in  the  days  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  even  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  needed  in  the 
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year  1836,  when  the  Parochial  Assessment  Act  was  passed,  bore  no 
proportion  to  the  necessities  of  the  present  period*  In  those  days 
the  visiUe  property  of  the  country,  the  land,  was  the  chief  form  of 
property,  and  the  local  burdens  were  placed  upon  it.  Nowadays  the 
land,  especially  agricoltoral  land,  was  a  vesy  small  part  of  the  pro- 
perty of  the  country,  and  they  should  all  aim  at. getting  a  fair 
readjustment  of  local  burdens  as  between  real  and  personal  propeitfy 
and  as  between  the  local  rates  and  the  Imperial  Exdiequer.  The 
Vahiation  Bill,  lately  introduced  by  Mr  Walter  Long,  would  need 
the  most  exhaustive  discussion  and  consideration,  and  it  seemed  to 
him  that  it  would  not  shift  the  burdens  from  those  who  now  bore 
them  to  those  who  did  not,  but  would  merely  alter  the  proportion  in 
which  it  was  at  present  borne  among  those  who  at  present  had  to 
bear  it  What  was  wanted,  however,  was  to  get  a  just  proportion  of 
the  burden  shifted  altogedier  from  the  shoulders  of  those  who  at 
present  laboured  under  it.    (Hear,  hear.) 

Dr  Edmund  Halb  (Lexden  and  Winstree)  said  that  he  had  been 
very  much  interested  in  the  paper  as  he  had  the  subject  at  heart. 
They  ought  to  press  upon  thcor  Parliamentary  representatives  the 
gross  unfairness  of  the  existing  state  of  things.  Under  the  guise  of 
poor  rate  they  were  paying  for  sanitary,  police,  highways,  education, 
and  other  puiposes,  and  sJl  the  rates  were  chaiged  on  the  land  It 
was  grossly  unfiur  to  the  struggling  ratepayers  who  saw  the  man  of 
unlimited  wealth  derived  from  personal  property,  perhaps  living  in 
a  Qub,  and  not  paying  anything  towards  the  cost  of  the  upkeep  of 
the  roads  for  his  motors ;  for  the  police  who  protected  his  wealth ; 
for  the  sanitation  which  enabled  him  to  live  to  a  good  old  age;  and 
for  the  education  which  gave  him  intelligent  servants.  (Hear,  hear.) 
The  author  of  the  paper,  perhaps  from  professional  modesty,  omitted 
to  mention  that  there  was  one  class  in  the  community  who  were  rated 
on  a  very  un&ir  system — ^the  clergy — the  onfy  class  who  were  rated 
on  their  incomes.  If  it  was  fair  to  tax  the  clergy  on  that  basis,  it 
would  be  equally  fair  to  apply  it  to  the  millionaire.  (Hear,  hear.) 
To  convert  the  whole  of  the  local  rates  into  an  imperial  collection 
could  not  fail  to  benefit  the  miserable  land  and  the  equally  miserable 
country  parson.    (Hear,  hear,  and  laughter.) 

Mr  J.  W.  Warkxn  (St  Faith's)  said  that  he  quite  agreed  that  the 
burden  of  local  rates  was  enoxmous.  The  Valuation  Bill  did  not 
commend  itself  to  him  so  far  as  he  had  been  able  to  examine  it. 
The  present  Act  for  the  relief  of  agricultural  rates  seemed  to  him 
to  work  inequitably.  The  better  class  and  large  fium  got  aid,  while 
the  small  man  got  nothing.  He  would  like  to  tax  personal  property 
and  thereby  relieve  the  burden  of  local  rates. 

Mr  S.  A.  Scarlett  (Norwich}  said  that  he  had  only  seen  the 
Valuation  Bill  since  he  had  been  m  the  room  that  morning,  and  he 
had  no  hesitation  in  denouncing  it  as  retrograde  in  tendency.  There 
was  more  in  the  Bill  than  appeared  on  the  face  of  it  The  local 
authorities  would  be  reduced  by  that  Bill  to  the  position  of  the 
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in  other  wwd«,  of  putting  too  much  oo 
only  remedy  fw  the  present  ducootents 
Uod.    (Hemr,  bear,  «nd  latighter.) 

Replymg  on  the  di«cuifion,  i_  u.^      i_j       . 

ReTR*  AnBAr  taid  that  the  last  -gate  ^  ««1  *  ;^ 
debatable  quettioo-  In  hii  opinion  if  tbey  nadojated  the  land 
they  would  have  to  nationalise  a  good  many  oto  tfamgs  to^ 
wa^es   and    pe«onal   chattds  to  inatano^     (Hear.  hear,  and 

laughter.) 

After  the  luncheon  interval,  

The  first  business  was  the  election  of  three  rqxesentatnres  on  the 
Central  Committee  of  Poor  Law  Conferences.  

Mr  T.  Coiens-Hardy  had  wntten  resignmg  his  nMmbership  of 
the  Committee,  as  his  spare  time  was  fully  occupied  with  the  work  of 
the  Norfolk  Education  Committee.  ^    ^  .     ^     . 

Mr  ScARLKTT  said  that  Mr  Cozens-Hardy  deserved  their  thanks 
'—  the  way  in  which  he  had  discharged  his  duties  on  the  Central 
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Committee.  He  proposed  the  election  of  Mr  H.  Stone  (Clerk  to 
the  Norwich  Board  of  Guardians). 

This  was  seconded  and  carried  unanimously,  and,  there  being  no 
other  nomination  Mr  Stone  was  declared  the  representative  of 
Norfolk  on  the  Central  Committee. 

Mr  Stoke  said  thi^  he  was  deeply  sensible  of  the  honour 
conferred  upon  him,  and  he  would  endeavour  to  follow  in  Mr 
Cozens-Hardy's  footsteps. 

Dr  Ash  win  (Dereham),  Chairman  of  the  Lexden  and  Winstree 
Board  of  Guardians,  was  elected  the  representative  of  Essex  in 
place  of  Mr  Alderman  Wicks  of  Colchester. 

Rev.  J.  F.  Daxrell  (Hoxne)  was  elected  to  represent  Suffolk  in 
place  of  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Hocking  (deceased). 

Rev.  J.  F.  Darhbll  then  formally  proposed  that  the  Conference 
meet  again  on  the  26th  inst.  at  Norwich  to  discuss  the  Valuation  Bill 

Mr  Scarlett  seconded. 

Rev.  T.  Holt  Wilson  moved  that  Ipswich  be  the  place  of  the 
adjourned  meeting. 

A  Member  questioned  the  advisability  of  having  an  adjournment 
atalL 

The  Chairman  intimated  that  the  vote  would  be  taken — 

(i.)  If  there  should  be  an  adjournment? 

(2.)  If  so,  to  what  date? 

(5.)  Where  should  it  be  held  ? 

It  was  decided  by  twentyK)ne  against  nineteen  that  there  should 
not  be  an  adjourned  meeting,  and  the  matter  accordingly  dropped. 

Mr  VuLLiAMY  (Hon.  Secretary)  read  the  following  paper,  the 
author  being  tinavoidably  detained  in  London : — 

VAGRANCY. 

By  Rev.  WILSON  CARLILE, 

Hatmrary  ChkfStcrtUuy  rfthi  Church  A  rmy. 


I  CANNOT  but  feel  flattered  at  the  request  that  I  should 
read  a  paper  before  thi&  Conference,  composed  as  it  is 
of  those  who  must  necessarily,  in  many  cases,  be  much 
better  qualified  than  myself  to  deal  with  the  difficult 
problem  of  habitual  vagrancy. 

The  existence  in  the  midst  of  all  the  wealth  and 
civilisation  of  England  of  a  class  of  habitual  vagrants, 
that  is  to  say,  of  a  class  of  men  who  have  never  worked 
and  intend  never  to  work,  and  who  live  by  preying  on 
the  public,  living  sometimes  on  the  rates  in  casual 
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vards  and  Workbcxscsw  ^ndi  occasiona]  intervals  <^ 
prison^  and  ax  oiber  tims  on  tbe  misdirected  charity 
of  ibe  puiGc.  is  an  uniommate  bet  whidi  cannot  be 
igr^ored  eves  by  tbe  c»si  super&ial  observer.  This 
class  is  x>x  orJy  a  repniadi  to  civilisatioD  and  an  un- 
ri^hiecxis  burden  oq  the  ratepayer^  but  it  constitutes 
also  a  grave  dacger  to  the  boc^  politic. 

It  is  irnpossb!e  within  tbe  limits  frf'tfais  paper  to 
discuss  the  causes  which  have  led  to  diis  strange  and 
unhealthy  condition  of  dungs.  To  do  so  would  require 
a  long  excursion  into  the  social  history  frf*  the  country, 
with  e^^edal  rdercnce  to  the  Pocm-  Law,  past  and 
present,  and  its  administration  in  bygone  days.  I 
must  content  myself  with  saying  diat  among  the 
immediate  causes  of  vagrancr  are,  first  and  foremost, 
the  pernicious,  and  it  wc^d  seem  ineradicable,  pracdce 
of  promiscuous  almsgiving,  and  the  reluctance  of 
magistrates,  and  consequendy  of  tbe  polioe,  to  put  in 
force  the  existing  laws  against  vagrancy.  It  may  be 
that  the  law  would  be  all  the  better  if  it  were  made 
more  stringent ;  but  in  the  meantime,  if  the  existing 
law  were  stricdy  enforced,  and  if  the  puUic  could  by 
some  miracle  be  induced  to  refrain  from  giving  alms 
to  persons  of  whom  they  know  nothing,  vagrancy 
would  not  perhaps  disappear,  but  it  would  be  greatly 
diminished. 

I  fear,  nevertheless,  that  althou^  it  might  be 
diminished,  no  radical  cure  would  be  wrougfaL  The 
root  of  the  evil  would  still  be  there,  ready  to  spring  to 
life  s^ain  should  conditions  again  become  feivourable. 
In  order  to  eradicate  it  nothing  less  than  a  revolution 
IS  required — a  revolution  in  the  mind  and  social  out- 
look of  the  individual  man.  This  is  the  only  cure. 
Other  methods  may  alleviate  the  evil ;  this  alone  can 
remove  it.  I  need  hardly  say  that  I  do  not  here  speak 
of  what  is  ordinarily  called  "conversion" — to  do  so 
would  be  quite  out  of  place;  but  there  must  of  necessity 
be  a  species  of  conversion  of  each  man.      In  effect 
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the  habitual  vagrant  regards  Society  as  a  body  of 
persons  who  are  bound  to  su{^)ort  him  in  idleness,  and 
ne  requires  to  be  "  converted "  from  this  notion  to  a 
juster  view  of  the  mutual  responsibility  of  the  com* 
munity  and  the  man. 

To  effect  this  end  the  effort  must  deal  with  the 
individual  vagrant,  not  with  vagrants  in  the  mass  ;  and 
it  further  follows  that  the  ultimate  sanction  must  be, 
not  force,  but  love — that  true  charity  so  gready  praised 
by  the  aposde.  I  do  not  say  that  such  efforts  as  these 
are  certain  to  succeed  in  every  case.  In  numberless 
cases  th^  will  fail,  but  in  numberless  cases  also  they 
will  be  successful ;  and  by  going  forward  steadily  and 
with  patience,  dealing  with  units  one  by  one,  an 
impression  will  in  time  be  made  on  the  whole  mass. 
The  process  may  be  slow,  it  will  not  eradicate  the 
race  of  vagabonds  in  one  year  or  in  ten ;  but  I  am 
satisfied  that  in  dealing  with  the  problem  on  lines  such 
as  these  lies  the  hope  of  ultimate  success.  Men  cannot 
be  made  industrious  by  Act  of  Parliament  any  more 
than  they  can  be  made  sober.  To  place  men  on  a 
farm  colony,  or  in  any  other  semi-penal  settlement, 
would  be  a  comparatively  easy  task,  though  a  very 
costly  one,  and  to  make  them  work  so  long  as  the 
taskmaster's  eye  was  on  them  would  not  be  impossible  ; 
but  no  such  expedient  will  ever  so  change  their  nature 
as  to  make  them  industrious.  They  cannot  be  kept  in 
durance  for  ever,  and  once  released  from  the  settle- 
ment they  will  in  a  great  majority  of  cases  relapse  into 
vagrancy. 

Here  I  must  digress  for  a  moment  to  urge  the 
necessity,  sometimes  I  think  overlooked,  of  drawing  a 
broad  distinguishing  line  between  the  habitual  vagrant 
and  the  honest  man  tramping  in  search  of  work.  It  is 
no  offence  in  itself  to  travel,  whether  by  rail  or  on  foot ; 
and  that  a  poor  man  should  be  willing  to  undergo  the 
fatigue  and  discomfort  of  a  journey  on  foot,  and  of 
sleeping  in   casual  wards  or  under  haystacks,  in   an 
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hoT)r5t  endeavour  to  find  means  of  eaFoii^  an  honest 
living;,  is  to  his  credit  rather  than  ochenrise.  There 
K  h\^>l^T^^r  A  grave  risk  of  the  degeneraiion  of  theocca- 
^hMiA)  tr^mp  into  the  habitual  one — a  risk  which  it  is 
xw^rth  much  trouble  and  expense  to  put  an  end  toi  I 
^uti  )iUd  u>  say  that  the  Church  Army  system  of  Labour 
H\Mi>rs  and  Lodging  Homes  has  enabled  thousands 
\^  >^vK  h  men  to  escape  this  danger. 

I^his  i.^  howe\*er,  somewhat  foreign  to  my  subject, 
>vhu  h  is  to  c\%nsider  the  means  of  putting  into  practice 
i^o  {vinciple  which  I  have  suggested  as  the  most 
h>N)x  (ul  i))rthixi  of  dealing  with  the  habitual  vagranL 

li^  ihr  numerous  Labour  Homes  of  die  Churdi 

Vm>>\    whvh  are  scattered  throughout  the  country, 

i^u^J  \\|  \\hivh  \Mic  is  to  be  shortly  opened  in  Norwich, 

\\>  Imw  t.M-  «uny  )^ars  carried  on  the  work  of  dealing, 

n>^<  uulvw)  >\ith  tram).>s  and  vagabonds  alone,  but  with 

>  \  pux>Muix  ;^lst\  and  the  destitute  geneially;  and 

*A|s  MxmNr  tu*  t^N^^xTd  a  system  of  which  the  results 

v^N^  vox>^ouV)^u>jjv     Kach  man  is  d^ih  with  individually, 

^>^  ^S  ^^  ^So  ttxMtmcnt  «Kiy  be  suited  to  his  particular 

^  ^v^|s  u^<^>^  ;U  •  K\r  the  subjects  being  men,  not  auto- 

^^^  u*  .M>^  vi>NAUirr>i  of  infinite  \*ariety.     For  this  reason 

\^w  H>^\\,vn  ,^^x^  !ti>u!l  ihe  number  in  each  being  Hmited 

u^  t*h\^ui  ^Nwnivrnr,  in  order  that  it  may  te  within 

\\^\'  js>\>>M  \\|  %M^<^  n>An  to  make  the  acquaintance  of 

*  w  \\  ^\\y\  \\\  r\rn  ixo  jMxHier  supervision.     We  regard 

^sw    ^\^w\\\  \\V\sh  rrxjutres  the  herding  together  of 

\\\y  M  \\\\\\\\\s'\\  v\t  w^^^rAnt;?  in  any  one  place  as  fraught 

>>M^  ^M.^\\^  n\\M,*l  vlu\^^rn^  and  useless  for  any  purpose 

\'iys\\  \\\M\  \\K\  tnxtrsi  a  Home  must  sign  an  en- 
K^UiviMiMU  u.  ivm.iu^  Kvr  twv>  months.  This  has  of 
j^MM^o  no  K>;,il  tsM>^ :  Kit  it  gii'es  us  a  certain  mond 
\\^^M  yxwv  my  ws^n  »ho  nuv  be  anxious  to  leave  pre- 
nu^iurrlv  ;  cuul  ihixn^^^h  the  pt^wer  of  sympathy,  75 

The  canlindl  |HMnt  in  the  sj^tem  is  to  teach  every 
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man  habits  of  regular  work,  and  to  show  him  by  ex- 
perience the  advantages  and  pleasures  of  a, well-ordered 
life.  For  this  reason  every  man  receives  due  wages 
for  his  work  at  the  proper  market  value  of  his  services. 
We  feed  and  lodge  him  well,  charging  him  so  much  a 
week,  and  the  balance  of  his  wages  is  his  own.  We 
lay  stress  on  providing  surroundings  not  only  clean, 
but  comfortable,  each  man  having  a  separate  cubicle, 
with  a  proper  bedstead,  sheets,  and  bedding,  and  meals 
are  served  decendy  and  in  order.  We  insist  on  each 
man  clothing  himself  respectably,  and  provide  means 
to  enable  him  to  do  so  at  prices:  within  ^e  funds  at 
his  command. 

The  work  is  of  a  somewhat  rough  and  elementary 
character,  requirinjg  little  skill,  such  as  wood-chopping, 
paper-sorting,  or  the  like ;  and  the  more  promising 
men  are  sent  out  window-cleaning,  bill-distributing,  or 
doing  odd  jobs.  The  rules  of  the  Homes  are  few, 
and  as  little  vexatious  as  possible.  Persistent  idleness 
and  drinking  are  the  two  offences  which  cannot  be 
overlooked,  and  naturally  the  only  penalty  which  can 
be  inflicted  is  expulsion. 

There  is  lying  dormant  some  remnant  of  good, 
some  desire  of  better  things,. even  in  the  filthiest. and 
laziest  of  imaginable  tramps.  The  system  of  educa- 
tion by  means  of  regular  work  and  wages,  regular 
meal-times,  decent  surroundings,  brings  out  this  latent 
good ;  and  great  numbers  of  our  inmates  df  the 
vagrant  class  acquire,  almost  unknown  to  themselves, 
almost  against  their  own  will,  the  free  and  honest 
workman's  outlook  on  life,  and  lose  the  shuffling  habit 
of  the  tramp..  Even  if  the  cure  fall  short  of  complete- 
ness, no  man  can  be  quite  the  same  after  leaving  us  as 
he  was  before  we  took  him  in  hand. 

« 

Considerable  latitude  has  to  be  allowed  to  the 
officers  in  charge  of  the  Homes,  owing  to  the  great 
variety  of  the  men  with  whom  they  have  to  deal,  and 
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we  find  that  diey  Justify  the  trust  pboed  ia  theau 
They  belong  to  the  highest  cbss  of  respectifale  irackii^ 
men.  Each  of  them  has  unda^gooe  special  tnuning, 
and  has  undertaken  the  work  moce  from  desire  to 
serve  his  fellow-men  than  for  emofament.  Here  it 
seems  to  me  voluntary  eflRxt  is  more  fikcfy  to  succeed 
than  any  system  supported  out  of  public  funds. 
Plenty  of  money  to  carry  out  sudb  plans  is  certainly  a 
great  desideratum,  but  it  is  not  everything ;  and  a  man 
whose  work  has  in  it  the  element  of  brotherly  love  is 
better  fitted  to  mould  the  characters  of  diose  who  pass 
through  his  hands  than  one  who  looks  to  nothing  but 
ay-day.  In  appointing  servants  of  any  public  body 
>rotherly  love  cannot  be  taken  into  consideration ;  and 
any  public  system  is  necessarily  tied  and  bound  by 
ca.Ht-iron  rules — dare  I  add  red-tape? — which  do  not 
ham|)er  voluntary  effort. 

We  regard  three  months  as  the  normal  period  of 
probation  and  training  required  to  fit  a  vagrant  to  go 
out  into  the  world  with  small  fear  of  relapse,  and  of 
those  who  have  stayed  with  us  for  that  time  a  large 
pr(>t>ortion  have  done  well,  in  the  great  majority  of 
caHCH  men  leaving  us  go  to  permanent  employment 
which  we  have  been  able  to  find  for  them. 

Fufurcs  are  rather  difficult  to  give,  for  we  do  not 
claHHiiy  vagrants  separately  in  our  statistics.  We  have 
received  thousands  direct  from'  casual  wards.  Work- 
houHcSp  and  prisons,  most  of  whom  might  be  properly 
cluHsed  as  tramps ;  and  we  have  also  received  great 
numbers  from  streets,  highroads,  and  London  parks. 
I  n  the  result  we  estimate  that  about  one-half  of  those 
who  come  to  us  do  well  and  become  self-supporting  ; 
but  this  proportion  includes  all  classes  of  the  destitute 
who  come  to  us  for  aid.  If  vagrants  alone  be  taken 
into  consideration  the  proportion  would  probably  not 
be  so  large,  but  it  is  still  considerable,  and  we  cannot 
but  regard  the  time,  money,  and  effort  as  being  well 
expended. 
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Women  are  separately  dealt  with  on  similar  lines 
in  our  Women's  Homes. 

Our  attempt  to  deal  with  one  of  the  greatest  evils 
of  the  day  is  at  all  events  an  honest  one.  I  know  not 
whether  the  Conference  will  agree  with  me,  but  I  am 
fully  of  opinion  that  the  methods  of  the  Church  Army 
are  steps  in  the  right  direction,  and  that  if  the  system 
were  sufficiently  extended,  either  by  private  effort  or 
with  needful  modifications  by  public  authorities,  this 
great  social  disease  might  in  the  course  of  years  be 
rooted  out. 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr  CuLUNG  (Swafiham)  said  that  he  did  not  wish  to  say  anything 
that  would  dispojage  the  work  done  by  the  Church  Army,  but  he 
would  like  to  ask  what  was  to  be  done  with  the  25  per  cent,  cast  off 
by  the  Church  Army.  They  were  the  people  whom  the  Guardians 
had  to  deal  with.  He  regretted  that  Mr  Ourlile  was  not  present  to 
answer  questions  as  to  the  paper.  If  public  money  was  used  by  the 
Church  Army  or  any  other  army  it  would  involve  puUic  control, 
smd  while  he  had  no  doubt  that  the  Church  Army  wouid  like  to  be 
subsidised  by  the  State,  such  subsidy  was  not  likely  to  be  granted. 
He  (the  speaker)  did  not  think  that  the  paper  helped  them  in  the 
least  degree  to  a  solution  of  the  problem  of  how  the  Guardians  should 
deal  wi^  the  habitual  vagrant  (Hear,  hear.)  The  author  said  that 
labour  colonies  would  be  expensive.  He  (the  speaker)  considered  that 
the  expense  would  not  be  very  material  if  there  was  a  proper  system 
of  combination  between  the  different  Unions  of  each  county  to  pro- 
vide the  necessary  land  and  buildings.  They  would  require  further 
powers  of  detention.  He  regretted  that  the  author  was  not  present, 
and  he  might  have  learned  a  great  deal  from  the  Guardians.  (Hear, 
hear,  and  laughter.) 

Rev.  T.  £.  Plattsn  (Walsingham  Union)  said  that  many  years 
ago  in  that  Union  the  tramps  had  to  pck  oakum.  He  (the  speaker) 
persuaded  the  Board  to  take  some  rough  land  as  a  farm.  A  few 
weeks  ago  the  Master  of  the  Workhouse  asked  him  to  look  at  a  group 
of  tramps  who  would  not  work  and  were  having  a  confobulation. 
(Laughter.)  The  Master  assured  him  that  the  tramps  would  not 
work.  They  would  not  put  their  spades  in  more  than  three  inches, 
and  now  they  had  had  to  revert  to  oakum-picking.  His  experience 
of  the  tramp  convinced  him  that  nothing  would  be  of  any  service 
short  of  compulsory  detention  in  a  place  where  they  would  be  forced 
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^  ^  nupiJM  votk.  (Hcir,  hear.)  The  present  system,  was  not 
iiti4  ^ti^  fe>  the  traoBip  or  to  the  poor  who  were  the  diief  siqiporteis 
o<  (hfif  OBUtt^  The  traoip^  as  they  knew,  did  not  always  confine  his 
«tf>rt»  t^  9uo9t^  begging ;  they  sometimes  intimidated  defenceless 
<i»>da^tt  viliid  <d>^Mrs  into  giving  them  money.  Were  they  justified  in 
Mmi^  Aww  tibMifs  $0  OD  without  determined  attempts  to  remedy 
ibuHtt^  U  w«a  the  lesidvum  of  mgrancy  that  they  required  powers 
4'*>Jl  ^tniv'CTtt  i^^ms  throi^ghottt  the  country  to  deal  with.  Not  one- 
Khu^N  v.v  tNf  vHXtqpimts  of  the  casual  wards  were,  in  the  opinion  of 
v^v«^  vVlktal^  whcioa  he  bftd  consulted,  honest  men.    (Hear,  hear.) 

K!if^  H.  :^  l^'^tJLMSAR  (Erpi^sham)  quite  agreed  that  the  dij& 
v^V>  W4a  ^>  siwl  wuh  the  RsidNium  of  Yagrancy.    He  considered  the 


^^^vf  a  ^v«i  onew  and  one  intended  not  so  much  to  show  how 
^^  v^;drvti4tt:$  $bvH£ld  %iedl  with  the  vagrant  as  how  that  dass  must 
^>v<Ku».i\  Sr  $v>t  hoM  c^L  The  Salvation  Army  worked  on  much 
tN^  ?tdutft»<  'at»v*«^  and  ijienefal  Boodi,  in  his  recent  book,  expressed 
UV  s>H'»iv*tt  t^t  ^hii'  ^wQot  works*  could  be  cured  if  only  he 
v\s^\i  iw^  tNvm  ut  ht$  power  &  suffirient  time.  Guardians  ought 
K^  j^'^^uv  N'T  cNf  ^^«vvi;$fiOQ  of  places  where  the  vagrant  could  be  com- 
^'vi^uk'ttN  kK*ia^tt<^  tor  kvi^  penodh>    (Hear,  hear.) 

V«  \^.  l^  $^tTm  v^^^^*<^c^k>^)  s^  be  did  not  believe  that  5 
(\H  sx^it  vt  thk^  tramfia  wete  honestly  tcamping  in  seaidi  of  work. 
vUvvAtv  N<<4e  ^  H<'  SHm^c^  the  wbde  question  could  best  be  setded 
lS\i  v^^  Asjk'^s.t^Mi  ^  tNe  ctcktt  4fS>fi>  ud  he  moved — "That  in  the 
vS^tvKHi  sM  ii>..<  \.\xv^ff«ace  ^  SDKXt  desirable  way  of  dealing  with 
\i^iC<H%Kx  X  th«r  ttv^tt  $«:$oaiii^  and  thftt  the  Local  Govenmient  Board 
tv  aU.s\(  tv^  kttsiu^  an  onier  Making  it  oompukoiy  for  vagrants  to 
\^u\  A  Vk^v<  ^Vwttt;^  wh^te  ^ey  start  from  and  where  diey  are 
&\^«V^  iN\  t<V  ttviv't  tv>  t>e  ^:tveft  thena  free  by  the  police  or  the  Work- 
Kv'u^  4ivA(Ns>tt(x.  A»v  va^ctaM  foand  tnrdling  without  a  ticket  to 
t^  lMt>W  Kv  S.*^  vkWt  w\ch  te  a  rogue  and  a  vagabond  and  taken 

M^  Uui  v>^  N^^«wd^  secoMfed  the  motkxL 

Ks^H.  i\  i;.  I^At  v«N  $aKi  he  wovdd  like  to  move—'^That  the 
V  \m«Km\hkv  hs^H^v^  tKe  Oiovemment  wtii  pass  some  Bill  giving  power 
U^  Ibv  ksNAl  x^u;NkVtCY  t^^  sieum  hibitaal  damps  for  the  purpose  of 

\\\p  V  HA\KMi KN   ^td  he  already  had  one  modoo  before  the 

Ml  Sv  Ai^vvrr  sit^^^ci^^t^  thai  the  second  proposition  dKmid  also 
W  vUxVMHxvxt  aikI  hr  wvHjdd  second  it.  The  vagrancy  qoestioD  was 
4^  i\AlKMVAl  viiHP^UvMV  Atui  vvukl  dot  be  dealt  with  1^  iodnridQal  Boards 
ivt  iUmniiaivft.  I^e  Cotxhfcenc^  should  not  confine  itsdf  to  a  dis- 
i  usauv\i>  ol  the  tK  l<t^  s>^:$teai  or  any^iiii^  of  tlttt  kind,  hot  should 
vxuuider  ihe  wnWr  prv)|x>$ittOins  invcived  in»  for  iixt««r*>  Sir  John 
Cioist's  HUl  now  beK>re  l^riiament  He  thought  the  Confetcnce 
M^-ould  be  wise  to  su^v^x>rt  that  measure.  It  pimided  for  labour 
colonies,  and  made  it  ()cc$sibte  tor  Unions  to  combine  for  that  por- 
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pose.  It  also  gave  power  of  detention,  and  provided  for  the  placing 
of  tramps  under  police  sapervision. 

Mr  H.  J.  Meyxr  (Ongar)  expressed  the  hope  that  the  claims  of 
the  cfaildien  who  were  dmggjod  about  the  country  by  the  tramps 
would  not  be  overlooked. 

Rev.  N.  D.  Shaw  (Walsingham)  said  he  had  worked  for  tramps, 
and  he  had  almost  starved  for  them.  He  had  had  tramps  in  his 
house,  and  had  spent  a  lot  of  time  trying  to  deal  with  them,  and  he 
must  disagree  widi  what  had  been  said  as  to  Mr  Carlile's  knowledge 
of  tramps.  He  did  not  believe  it  would  be  of  an^  use  detaining 
tramps  for  six  months,  and  he  did  not  believe  in  spiritual  influence 
upon  them,  because  they  had  no  moral  backbone. 

Rev.  J.  £.  P.  Bartlbtt  (Erpingham)  said  that  their  best  hope  of 
remedyii^  the  evils  of  vagrancy  lay  in  getting  hold  of  the  children, 
and  he  would  like  to  see  the  police  invested  with  powers  to  deal 
widi  tramps  who  had  charge  of  diildren. 

Dr  Hale  said  that  he  endorsed  the  remarks  of  the  previous 
speaker  that  they  must  stop  the  wave  of  tramps  at  the  fountainhead 
by  treatment  of  the  childroi. 

Mi  R.  H.  Browne  (Ongar)  said  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  coercion  was  utterly  useless.  The  tramp  was,  with  insignificant 
exceptions,  a  person  who  had  been  driven  outside  the  ring  of  society 
by  competitive  pressure,  and  whatever  such  agencies  as  the  Salvation 
Army  might  do  with  die  tramps,  the  Guardians  had  to  deal  with 
them  in  the  last  resort  He  would  advocate  the  granting  (after  all 
necessary  inquiries  had  been  made)  of  a  certificate  of  settlement  to 
those  who  applied  for  relief,  and  he  would  then  permit  bofu^fide 
seekers  of  woirk  to  tramp  in  search  of  it,  and  the  cost  of  their  main- 
tenance should  be  charged  by  the  various  Unions  to  the  account 
of  the  pariah  in  which  the  tramp  had  a  settlement.  The  extent  to 
which  tramps  conveyed  communicable  diseases  from  one  district  to 
another  would  alone  warrant  the  introduction  of  stringent  methods  of 
cheddng  vagrancy.    (Hear,  hear.) 

Rev.  T.  Holt  Wilson  (Hartismere)  said  that  before  anything 
could  be  accomplished  to  reduce  vagrancy  the  Guardians  would  have 
to  get  at  not  merely  the  tramp  but  die  people  who  gave  to  them  and 
encouraged  them.  He  would  welcome  some  distinguishing  badge 
by  which  the  honest  seeker  after  work  could  be  differentiated  from 
the  professional  vagrant. 

Mr  Newland  (Norwich)  said  that  the  question  of  vagrancy 
would  take  a  long  while  to  decide.  The  tramp  made  a  good 
living.  One  old  chap  he  saw  in  the  street  singing  hymns  very 
piously,  and  he  watched  him  after  picking  up  the  coppers  go  into 
a  public-house  and  have  a  pint  of  the  best  ale  and  half  an  ounce 
of  tobacco.  (Laughter.)  That  old  tramp  then  counted  out  seven 
or  eight  shillings  worth  of  coppers,  and  secreted  them  in  various 
pockets.  He  (the  speaker)  had  himself  employed  tramps,  and 
one  of  them  made  an  excellent  workman  and  gave  every  satisfaction 
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for  many  months,  until  one  day  a  policeman  calkd  and  told  him 
(the  speaker)  that  the  man  had  beoi  in  tzouble.  Though  he  (Mr 
Newland)  studiously  rdErained  bom  mentioning  the  fact  to  his 
employee,  the  latter  knew  of  the  policeman's  visit,  and  at  onoe 
lapsed  into  drunken  and  indifferent  ways,  until  a  isw  wedcs  kter 
when  he  disappeared  from  the  locality,  iMt>bably  to  start  again  else- 
where, and  perhaps  to  do  well  enough  unless  the  police  ahould  dog 
him  down  again.  He  hoped  that  some  serious  attempt  to  deal  with 
the  child  vagrants  would  soon  be  made.  They  would  then  be  able 
in  the  near  future  to  do  without  the  tramp  wards  altogether. 

Mr  A.  F.  VuLLiAMV  (Hon.  Secretary)  said  they  must  look  upon 
the  tramp  as  a  national  rather  than  a  parochial  pauper,  and  it  was 
consequently  a  matter  rather  for  the  State  to  deal  with  than  for 
individual  parishes.  Personally  he  was  in  favour  of  doing  away 
with  a  great  many  of  the  existing  tramp  wards,  which  woe  £u-  too 
near  together.  With  tramp  wards  within  four  or  five  mites  of  each 
other  there  was  every  inducement  for  tramps  to  idle  away  their  time. 
He  would  have  them  placed  about  sixteen  miles  apart  Tramps  who 
were  really  in  search  of  work  he  would  have  provided  with  a  ticket 
from  the  police  mentioning  the  place  tb^  were  going  to  and  the 
route  they  were  to  follow.  At  each  place  on  the  way  the  tickets 
should  be  stamped  and  the  man  sent  forward  on  to  the  next  place. 
He  would  make  it  an  offence  for  any  man  to  travel  without  a  ticket, 
and  the  ticket  should  be  forfeited  if  the  holder  went  out  of  the  pre- 
scribed route.  Any  magistcate  should  have  power  to  send  to  prison 
or  to  a  labour  colony  any  man  found  tramping  withoi:^  a  ticket  He 
would  not  have  him  treated  as  an  ordinary  prisoner,  but  would  allow 
him  to  work  in  {Nison  at  his  own  trade,  and  pay  him  for  it,  deducting 
of  course  so  much  for  the  cost  of  his  keep.  He  would  detain  the 
tramp  for  at  least  six  months,  and  some  of  the  money  to  his  credit 
at  the  end  of  that  time  he  would  spend  in  buying  him  a  decent  suit 
of  clothes,  while  the  remainder  should  be  pat  into  a  savings  bank  and 
paid  out  week  by  week  while  the  owner  was  looking  for  work.  In  that 
way  he  beUeved  the  tramp  class  would  in  course  of  time  be  entirely 
done  away  with.  At  present  the  ranks  of  the  tramps  were  recruited 
not  so  much  from  the  children  of  tramps  as  from  people  who  had  lost 
their  character,  who  were  out  of  work  and  unable  to  get  away,  and 
who,  walking  about  in  search  of  work,  developed  into  regular  tramps. 
Notwithstanding  the  prosperity  of  the  country  the  number  of  tramps 
had  enormously  increased  in  the  last  five  years.  The  system  he  ad- 
vocated would  be  a  benefit  to  the  bona-fide  seeker  after  work,  vHiiile  it 
would  also  be  a  deterrent  to  the  habitual  tramp.  With  a  national  sys- 
tem of  dealing  with  the  tiamps  by  poUce  regulations  they  would  find 
that  vagrancy  would  in  a  short  time  practiodly  disappear. 

The  Chairman  said  he  did  not  think  the  tramp  problem  could 
be  effectively  dealt  with  by  any  one  system,  but  by  a  number.  He 
was  in  favour  of  labour  colonies  and  also  of  the  ticket  system,  but 
these  remedies  were  far  away,  and  it  was  necessary  to  deal  with  the 
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question  at  the  present  moment.  He  had  not  fomid  that  the  present 
tramp  system  had  helped  to  remedy  the  evil.  The  picking  of  oakum 
and  the  breaking  of  stones  as  tasks  were  demoralising.  Mr  Carlile 
had  struck  the  right  note  when  he  said  the  tramp  must  be  treated 
from  the  standpoint  of  Christian  love.  The  tramp  after  all  was  a 
human  being,  and  had  a  tender  spot  somewhere.  He  would  be  glad 
to  hear  a  few  words  from  Mr  Day,  who  had  been  on  the  Continent 
and  personally  investigated  the  Continental  systems  of  dealing  with 
the  vagrant    (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  H.  A.  Day  said  that  in  Germany  they  had  a  co-ordination  of 
many  systems.  They  felt  that  the  tramp  was  a  social  disease,  and  it 
was  recognised  that  every  disease  must  be  treated  by  both  sharp 
measures  and  gentle  measures.  Our  law  said  that  rogues  and  vaga- 
bonds should  be  sent  not  to  prison,  but  to  a  house  of  correction. 
When  that  law  was  passed,  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth  or  James  I.,  it 
was  enacted  that  there  should  be  a  house  of  correction  built  in  every 
county  especially  for  tramps.  Such  houses  of  correction  existed  in 
Germany  at  the  present  time,  and  the  inmates  were  treated  partly  on 
a  prison  basis  and  partly  on  an  easier  basis.  In  every  province  of 
Prussia  there  was  at  least  one  free  colony,  and  there  were  thirty-three 
altogether  in  the  German  Empire.  The  ticket  system  was  also  in 
vogue,  and  there  were  14,000  places  where  tramps  might  rest  for  the 
night.  The  only  punishment  in  Germany  was  to  turn  the  tramp  out 
of  the  Labour  Home  and  then  the  police  took  him  in  hand.  The 
best  way  in  which  they  could  help  forward  the  movement  to  check 
vagrancy  was  by  passing  a  resolution  that  the  Conference  supported 
Sir  John  Gorst's  Bill.     (Hear,  hear.) 

The  following  resolutions  which  had  been  drafted  during  the 
discussion  were  then  put  to  the  Conference  and  formally  carried 
nem,  can* : — 

That  this  Conference,  recognising  the  importance  of  the  vagrancy 
question,  hereby  signifies  its  support  to  the  Bill  introduced 
by  Sir  John  Gorst 

That  a  travelling  certificate  be  given  to  every  man  in  search  of 
work. 

That  central  regulations  be  made  as  to  the  schooling  of  the  chil- 
dren of  tramps. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  readers  of  the  papers  was  carried  unani- 
mously. 

Rev.  J.  Mahombd  proposed  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Rev. 
G.  E.  Stone  for  his  conduct  in  the  chair. 

Mr  George  Lamb  seconded  the  proposition,  which  was  carried 
with  acclamation. 

The  Chairman,  who  was  cordially  received,  said  that  Poor  Law 
work  lay  very  near  his  heart,  and  anything  he  could  do  he  was  glad 
to  do  for  the  good  of  the  Conference.     (Hear,  hear.) 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 
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The  Vagrancy  Question.    By  H.  J.  Torr,  M.A.,  J.  P.,  Trinity 

ColU^e^  Cambridge         ------        83 

The  Position  of  the  Poor  Law  in  the  Problem  of 
Poverty.  By  Mrs  Keynes,  Cambridge  Charity  Organisation 
Society    -    •        -  -  -  -  -  -  -       loi 


Councillor  Young,  in  opening  the  proceedings,  said  that  the  first 
thing  he  had  to  do  in  saying  a  word  of  welcome  to  the  Conference  must 
be  one  of  apology  on  behalf  of  His  Worship  the  Mayor  (Dr  Dalton), 
who  was  to  have  presided  at  the  Conference,  but  was  now,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  recent  severe  attack  of  pneumonia,  away  from  Cambridge. 
After  the  routine  business  the  delegates  would  have  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  a  paper  on  what  he  might  call  one  of  the  extra  phases  of  Poor 
Law  work,  the  treatment  of  vagrants.  He  would  not  detain  the 
delegates  with  any  remarks  of  his  own,  as  many  of  the  delegates  were 
better  up  in  Poor  Law  work  than  himself.  He  extended  a  hearty 
welcome  to  the  Conference.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Colonel  Gerard  Clark,  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Confer- 
ence (member  of  the  Central  Committee  of  Poor  Law  Conferences), 
read  a  letter  from  Sir  William  Chance,  Bart.  (Hon.  Secretary  of  the 
Central  Committee  of  Poor  I^w  Conferences),  expressing  his  regret 
at  inability  to  be  present ;  from  the  Mayor  of  Cambridge  (Dr  Dalton); 
from  Colonel  Linton  (Chairman  of  the  St  Ives  Board  of  Guardians); 
from  Mr  Gill  (Kendal),  who  had  hoped  to  be  present  to  take  part  in 
the  discussion  on  vagrancy  ;  and  from  the  Rev.  Canon  Bury  (member 
of  the  Central  Committer  of  Poor  Law  Conferences). 

Colonel  Clark  read  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Con- 
ference as  follows : — 

The  Committee  are  glad  to  be  able  to  congratulate  the  Conference 
on  the  increased  support  which  the  meetings  are  receiving.  At  the 
meeting  in  1899  in  London  the  total  attendance  was  only  22,  and 
the  following  year  at  Northampton  only  31.  This  year  there  are 
23  subscnbing  Unions,  and  71  Guardians*  tickets  have  been  applied 
for.  According  to  the  established  custom  the  Conference  will  meet 
in  London  in  1905,  and  the  Committee  hope  the  delegates  present 
will  get  their  Boards  to  send  representatives  next  year. 
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The  lepwwiHitifes  from  the  district  on  the  Central  Poor  Law 
Conference  Coaunklee  ha^pe  recently  been  Mr  Albert  Pell,  Mr  Isaac 
Harding  and  Colond  dark.  Mr  Pell  finds  himself  no  longer  able 
to  pertoRn  the  daties»  and  Mr  Harding  has  ceased  to  be  a  Guardian, 
$ck  at  kNkst  cvo  nev  representatives  must  be  chosen.  The  Committee 
nxxYnmend  that  Mr  Cole  and  the  Rev.  T.  Hodgson  be  elected. 

On  the  District  Conference  Committee  a  new  representative  will 
be  nf^uiied  tor  Bedfordshire  in  the  room  of  Mr  Harding. 

llW  Committee  recommend  that  Colonel  Clark  shall  be  re-elected 
Hvvv  Secr^Mary.    (Hear^  hear.) 

llieCommittife  cannot  dose  their  Report  without  recording  their 
gnMit  f«^:nrt  that  His  Wocshq>  the  Mayor,  to  whom  the  success  of  the 
CiHifefttKe  is  so  greatly  due,  has  been  prevented  from  presiding 
owin^  to  hks  lecent  veij  serious  illness.  Their  thanks  are  due  to 
the  IVputy^Mayor,  Mr  Young,  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
ituaniuuvs  Mr  Campkin,  for  consenting  to  take  his  place. 

Mr  K.  <.!.  CoK  v^ii^<><^^o°)  proposed  the  adoption  of  the  Report. 

Mr  J.  Dkchin*:!:  v^^^'^i^'^^P^)  seconded,  and  the  Report  was 
unai\imou2j^Y  reo^ived  and  ad(^)ted. 

I1ie  tKJkt  business  was  the  election  of  the  Conference  Committee. 

Mr  <w\n  K  pw^iosed  the  dection  of  Mrs  Grafton  (Bedford)  in  place 
\4^  Mr  llanlit^g. 

Mr  RicHK2>  nominated  Mr  Harford  Green  for  rejection. 

<w\4\U)cl  Cu\RK  proposed  the  rejection  of  Canon  Bury  and  the 
other  tu^iul^ers  of  the  Conference  Committee. 

Sir  KuMVND  Vkrn&y  (rderring  to  the  &ct  that  the  return  of 
iitteiKUnce  at  the  Committee  Meetings  showed  that  Mr  B.  L. 
KcynoKls  had  iu>t  been  present  at  either  of  the  two  meetings  of  the 
)XAr)  obkvted  to  the  rejection  of  that  gentleman. 

A  NlKMUUt  thennipon  said  that  if  the  objector  cared  to  serve 
instead  ot'  Mr  Reynolds  he  would  propose  him. 

*rhe  CHAiaMAN  ascertained  the  name  of  the  objector  (Sir  Edmund 
VcrneyX  and  he  was  elected  to  represmt  Bucks  on  the  Committee. 

The  Committee  was  then  formally  dected  as  follows : — 

/i»WA'n/--Mrs  Grafton  ^in  place  of  Mr  Isaac  Harding,  7  Lans- 
downe  Roud,  Bedford). 

£m^it^/i^m — Sir  Edmund  Vemey  (in  place  of  Mr  B.  L.  Reynolds* 
Clerk  to  the  Guardians,  Wycombe), 

CamM4g:t — Mr  A.  J.  Pell,  Wilburton  Manor,  Ely. 

Jftrtford—lAx  Harford  Green,  Stansted,  Essex. 

BunHngdoH—^^KntY^  Thos.  Hodgson,  Eynesbury  Vicarage,  St 
Neots. 

Afidd/€sex^'^Ut  E.  G.  Cole,  The  Potteries,  White  Hart  Lane, 
Tottenham. 

NorikamptoH — Rev,  Canon  Bury,  Harleston,  Northampton. 
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Oasford^  Mrs  J.  A.  Gillett,  North  Newington  House,  Banbury. 
Hon.  Secretary — ^Colonel  Gerard  Clark,  8  Grange  Park,  Ealing, 
W. 

Mr  ToRR  read  the  following  paper : — 

THE  VAGRANCY  QUESTION,  WITH 

SPECIAL  REFERENCE  TO  THE 

BELGIAN  LABOUR  COLONIES. 

By  Mr  H.  J.  TORR,  M.A.,  J.P. 


It  is  not  necessary  among  those  who  have  the  know- 
ledge of  Poor  Law  administration  possessed  by  the 
members  of  this  Conference  to  labour  the  extent  of  the 
vagrancy  difficulty.  We  know  every  one  of  us  how 
great  the  evil  is,  how  rapidly  it  is  growing,  and  how 
entirely  our  present  methods  fail  to  check  it. 

So  I  will  leave  all  figures  to  the  official  reports 
and  proceed  at  once  to  my  first  point,  viz.,  that  the 
modem  conditions,  of  life  and  work  tend  to  intensify 
this  evil,  and  that  therefore  we  cannot  soothe  ourselves 
with  the  consolation  that  if  we  let  things  alone  the 
progfress  of  civilisation  will  mend  matters.  On  the 
contrary,  I  think  it  will  increase  the  evil.  If  we 
analyse  the  vagrant  class  we  shall  find  that  it  is  re- 
cruited mainly  in  two  ways — from  above  and  from 
below.  From  above  by  the  men  and  women  who, 
having  at  one  time  sufficient  employment  to  maintain 
themselves,  are  yet  the  less  efficient  among  those  of 
their  own  grade,  and  consequently  are  the  first,  in  any 
period  of  industrial  depression,  to  be  discharged  either 
temporarily  or  permanently.  Formerly  when  the  rate 
of  wage  was  relatively  low,  and  when  in  consequence 
the  surplus  production  of  the  best  workers  made  up 
for  the  deficient  production  of  the  less  efficient,  the 
employer  could  afford  to  deal  very  leniently  with  the 

*  Kepresentative   of  the  District  on  the  Central  Committee  of  Poor  Law 
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latter,  and  when  he  passed  below  even  the  ill-defined 
standard  of  those  days,  there  were  plenty  of  "half- 
pay  ''  jobs  open  for  him  by  which  the  inefficient  could 
avoid  vagrancy.  I  am  not,  please  remember,  arguing 
for  or  against  Trade  Union  policy,  but  it  is  an  un- 
doubted fact  that  it  makes  it  far  more  difficult  for  the 
inefficient  or  the  semi-efficient  to  earn  a  living  of  any 
regular  kind.  The  maintenance  of  a  high  standard  of 
wage,  the  averaging  of  labour  effort,  and  the  tremendous 
pressure  of  modern  industry  yearly  tend  more  and  more 
to  confine  regular  employment  to  continually  higher 
grades  of  workers,  and  to  increase  the  ranks  of  the 
casual. 

So  much  for  the  vagrant's  start :  we  all  equally 
know  his  apprenticeship  :  the  amazingly  rapid  process 
of  deterioration  which  follows  irregular  employment. 
With  the  best  intentions  he  starts,  poor  fellow,  to  look 
for  work,  and  the  mere  fact  of  not  having  it  soon  unfits 
him  for  performing  it  even  when  he  can  get  it,  so  that 
it  has  been  well  said,  **  The  man  who  starts  tramping 
to  find  work  soon  ends  by  tramping  to  avoid  work." 

And  if  modern  labour  conditions  thus  tend  to  in- 
crease the  vagrancy  class  from  above,  so  does  the  ease 
with  which  a  livelihood  of  some  kind  can  be  picked  up 
by  lads,  thanks  to  our  cheap  food  supplies  and  the 
demand  for  boy  casual  labour,  tend  to  foster  this  class 
from  below. 

While  the  inefficient  workman  drifts  into  it  from 
above,  so  do  his  direct  descendants,  the  lads  we  see  in 
dozens  in  any  of  our  slum  areas,  recruit  it  from  below. 
What  the  workman  has  forofotten — the  art  of  workinof 
— his  children  have  never  learnt.  It  is  so  easy  for  a  lad 
of  this  class  to  pick  up  enough  to  carry  him  along  some- 
how, and  the  casual  life  is  so  increasingly  attractive 
compared  to  the  regular  hours  and  regular  discipline 
of  the  factory  or  the  shop,  that  the  wonder  to  me  is 
not  that  we  have  so  many  vagrants,  but  that  we  have 
so  few. 
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But  I  need  not  dwell  further  on  this  side  of  the 
question.  I  have  said  enough  I  think  to  prove  that  if 
my  analysis  of  the  vagrant  class  is  accurate,  we  may 
develop  our  present  methods  of  dealing  with  this  evil — 
the  casual  ward,  the  temporary  detention,  and  the 
prison  cell — for  ever,  without  being  one  step  nearer 
removing  the  real  sources  of  the  evil. 

Not  one  of  these  measures  will  ever  stop  an  in- 
efficient workman  drifting  out  of  employment,  or  retard 
his  downward  career,  and  neither  will  they  ever  help 
the  lad  who  does  not  know  how  to  work. 

They  may,  it  is  true,  clear  one  county  at  the 
expense  of  another ;  they  may  even  relieve  the  Poor 
Law  authorities  by  filling  the  gaols ;  but  they  leave 
the  vagrant  no  more  fitted  to  face  life  than  he  was 
before.  Even  what  deterrent  effect  they  may  have 
had  in  the  past  is  disappearing  in  view  of  the  growing 
comfort  of  modern  prison  life  to  any  one  with  the  low 
standard  of  comfort  that  satisfies  the  average  tramp. 
It  is  now  no  exaggeration  to  say  they  do  not  mind 
going  to  prison,  unless  stone-breaking  happens  to  be 
the  form  of  hard  labour  involved,  while  the  short  term 
sentences  given  are  useless  for  educational  purposes, 
and  positively  injurious  in  tending  to  assimilate  the 
vagrant  class  to  the  criminal  class. 

Sooner  or  later  then  we  must  face  the  radical 
alterations  of  our  methods  involved  in  the  recognition 
that  these  people,  in  the  main,  by  the  time  they  be- 
come vagrants,  cannot  help  themselves.  They  are  in 
the  same  position  as  the  '^  habitual  inebriate,"  and 
need  the  same  treatment,  Le.y  a  prolonged  period  of 
"protection"  in  the  case  of  the  inefficient  workman 
drifting  downwards,  of  "labour  training**  in  the  case 
of  the  slum  lad.  **  Time  "  in  both  cases  is  the  essence 
of  the  treatment,  and  it  is  here  that  the  difference 
between  the  Belgian  colonies  and  our  own  chiefly  lies. 
The  splendid  organisation  of  these  colonies  is  probably 
unique,  but  it  is  not  this  that  constitutes  their  chief 
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division  of  labour  to  be  usefully  employed  in  a  way 
that  is  quite  impossible  in  our  English  colonies,  where 
there  is  little  except  agriculture  or  market  gardening 
attempted.  It  is  this  combination  also  that  makes 
possible  the  second  distinctive  feature  to  which  I  have 
alluded,  i.e.^  the  economic  self-sufficiency  of  the  colonies. 
With  few  exceptions  everything  the  colonists  use  or 
need  is  made  out  of  the  products  of  their  own  colony 
by  their  own  labour.  When  the  colony  was  first 
organised  in  its  present  shape,  some  thirty  years  ago, 
the  Government  took  over  the  land  and  some  in- 
different buildings  from  an  insolvent  benevolent  society. 
Since  then  the  whole  of  the  present  buildings  have  been 
erected  complete  in  every  detail  by  the  colonists  them- 
selves. The  land  has  been  broken  up,  drained,  enriched, 
and  converted  from  a  sandy  waste  into  first-rate  agri- 
cultural land.  Roads  have  been  made,  woods  and 
avenues  planted,  and  buildings,  workshops,  and  houses 
of  every  description  erected,  the  last  being  a  church 
capable  of  holding  some  1,500  persons  standing.  In 
all  this  work  the  colonists  begin  at  the  beginning.  The 
clay  is  dug  and  the  brick  made  from  it ;  the  wood  is 
sawn  from  the  tree  and  the  fittings  made  from  the 
wood ;  the  rough  pig  iron  comes  into  the  colony  and 
passes  through  all  the  stages  under  the  hands  of  the 
colonist  until  it  comes  out  ready  for  use  as  a  girder,  a 
window  fitting,  a  door  lock,  or  as  we  saw  in  one  case, 
an  elaborate  electrical  indicator. 

The  same  thoroughness  in  detail  prevails  in  the 
whole  industrial  system.  The  colonist's  boot  is  made 
from  leather  he  has  tanned  with  bark  from  his  own 
trees.  The  hide  is  from  his  own  farm  stock  after  the 
hair  has  been  woven  up  into  carpets.  The  wool  of  his 
own  sheep  makes  his  own  clothes,  and  during  the  whole 
process  of  evolution,  except  for  the  '*  fulling,"  none  but 
a  colonist  has  touched  it. 

And  so  on,  instances  could  be  multiplied  inde- 
finitely,  but   enough   has   been    said   to    prove   how 
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immensely  valuable  is  the  combination  of  the  industrial 
with  the  agricultural  colony,  and  how  largely  the  colony 
is  occupied  in  supplying  its  own  needs.  One  result  of 
this  is  that  it  prevents  any  difificulty  as  to  the  competi- 
tion of  the  colony  and  free  labour  becoming  acute ;  for 
though  certain  industries  are  carried  on  for  the  outside 
trade,  such  as  boxmaking,  the  manufacture  of  cement 
tiles,  pearl  buttons,  and  a  few  other  things,  the  total 
amount  is  relatively  small.  The  greater  part  of  the 
surplus  colony  labour  is  absorbed  by  Government  work 
for  the  prison  department  and  for  army  contracts.  At 
the  same  time,  however,  I  think  it  is  very  important 
that  we  should  not  accept  any  limitation  of  the  right  of 
the  colony  to  compete  in  the  outside  market  The 
colonist  is  not  a  criminal  ;  he  is  simply  a  workman  of 
low  productive  capacity ;  but  whatever  the  nett  product 
of  his  labour  may  be  through  the  aid  of  the  colony,  he 
has  certainly  the  same  right  to  dispose  of  that  product 
as  his  stronger  rival  has. 

Closely  connected  with  this  infinite  variety  of  em- 
ployment is  to  be  noted  the  third  of  the  features  I 
have  enumerated  as  characteristic  of  Merxplas — the 
high  degree  of  technical  skill  possessed  by  many  of 
the  colonists.  Comparatively  few,  I  was  told,  had  to 
be  taught  their  trade.  Here  we  have  a  striking  proof 
of  the  value  of  the  system.  It  catches  the  future 
vagrant  before  life  on  the  road  and  the  evil  effect  of 
lost  situations  have  ruined  his  industrial  skill.  Here 
we  only  deal  with  him  when  his  skill  is  gone,  and  the 
community  has  to  bear  the  whole  cost  of  supporting 
him  in  a  life  that  is  a  nuisance  to  himself  and  useless 
to  every  one  else.  There  they  take  him  in  hand  at 
once,  with  the  result  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
men  are  doing  skilled  work. 

Beside  the  artist  and  the  choirmaster  I  have 
already  mentioned,  one  saw  there  patternmakers, 
moulders,  finishers,  bricklayers,  cabinetmakers,  boot- 
makers, weavers,  turners,  tailors,  printers,  brushmakers. 
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and  many  others,  all  at  work  on  their  own  trades. 
Why  then,  you  ask,  are  they  there?  I  asked  this 
question  of  each  of  the  officials,  and  in  each  case  the 
answer  was  the  same.  Inside  they  do  well— outside, 
owing  to  lack  of  moral  fibre,  or  for  some  other  reason, 
they  cannot  keep  in  regular  employment,  and  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases  the  reason  is  a  very  simple 
one — drink. 

Lastly,  so  far  as  the  colonist  himself  is  concerned, 
I  should  like  to  emphasise  the  obvious  interest  he 
takes  in  his  work  and  his  general  contentment  You 
cannot  enter  any  of  the  shops  without  noticing  that 
the  men  are  working.  There  is  none  of  the  listless 
"  do-as-little-as-you-can "  air,  such  as  we  see  so  much 
of  in  England  among  this  class.  The  secret  is,  I  think, 
to  be  found,  partly  in  the  fact  that  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  this  class  really  do  want  to  work  originally^ 
and  that  with  us  they  don't,  because  they  have  been  so 
long  without  regular  work  that  the  counter-attractions 
of  loafing  have  utterly  demoralised  them,  and  partly 
also  in  the  system  of  bonus  payments.  Every  class  of 
work  has  a  small  money  payment  attached  to  it,  and 
promotion  is  procurable  from  one  class  to  another. 
The  bonus  is  payable  partly  in  cash  to  be  accumulated 
against  the  time  when  the  man  leaves  the  colony,  and 
partly  in  tokens  with  which  many  little  luxuries  can  be 
bought  at  the  colony  canteen.  A  further  excellent 
development  of  this  system  of  encouraging  merit  is  in 
use  at  the  Salvation  Army  Colony  of  Hadleigh,  where 
the  sleeping  accommodation,  and  even  more  important, 
the  feeding  arrangements,  are  all  graded,  and  promotion 
won  upwards  by  effort — a  most  excellent  incentive  to 
progress. 

So  much  for  the  colonists.  Let  me,  in  conclusion, 
say  a  few  words  as  to  the  economy  of  the  system,  its 
weak  points  in  Belgium,  and  the  proposals  for  its  intro- 
duction here.  Speaking  broadly,  the  average  cost  of 
the  whole  system  is  about  is.  a  day  for  the  infirm  and 
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6cL  a  day  for  the  able-bodied,  about  a  third  of  this 
latter  sum  going  as  bonus  to  the  colonist  Sixpence  a 
day  is  £9.  3s.  a  year.  The  last  Report  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  gives  £2^.  7s.  6d.  as  the  average 
cost  of  the  indoor  pauper  in  our  Workhouses  excluding 
London,  and  £36.  16s,  yd.  in  London.  However 
liberal  an  allowance  is  made  for  the  different  money 
values  in  the  two  countries,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
Belgian  system  costs  less  than  ours  even  directly, 
while  indirectly  the  saving  is  very  great,  in  the  release 
of  the  general  community  from  the  blackmail  this  class 
so  often  levies,  either  in  the  shape  of  alms  or  of 
payment  for  work  which  is  not  wanted. 

The  weakest  feature  of  the  Belgian  system  is  un- 
doubtedly the  absence  of  all  co-operation  between  the 
civil  authorities  and  the  religious  forces  of  the  country. 
There  are,  of  course,  the  formal  masses  on  Sunday,  &c., 
but  there  seemed  to  be  no  effort  to  get  into  individual 
touch  with  the  men.  Their  leisure  time  was  unused. 
There  were  no  classes  or  institutes  or  interests  of  any 
kind  developed,  beyond  the  admirable  organisation  of 
the  ofHcial  colony  life  itself.  My  own  view  is  that  the 
results  of  the  colony  treatment  would  be  far  better  than 
they  are  if  this  side  of  the  life  were  more  adequately 
represented.  How  this  could  be  done  is  a  large  subject 
requiring  very  careful  consideration,  but  I  am  convinced 
that  if  real  religious  influence  is  omitted,  the  most 
powerful  existing  lever  for  raising  this  class  is  unused. 
A  colony  such  as  Merxplas  with  its  4,000  inhabitants 
seems  to  me  an  unrivalled  field  for  the  missionary 
activity  of  the  religious  world.  Of  necessity  the  men 
have  a  certain  amount  of  leisure  time,  and  were  such 
a  colony  established  here  I  should  like  to  see  a  free 
hand  given  to  voluntary  church  organisations  to  get 
into  touch  with  the  colonists  through  the  agency  of 
mission  halls,  institutes,  classes,  &c.,  and  when  the  men 
left  they  should  be  placed  in  communication  with  similar 
oiganisations  in  the  places  to  which  they  go.     All  this 
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side  of  the  training  is  non-existent  in  Belgium  because 
of  the  unfortunate  antagonism  between  the  civil  and 
religious  systems,  and  this  I  believe  is  one  of  the  chief 
reasons  why  the  number  of  men  permanently  re-estab- 
lished in  society  is  not  larger.  But  even  with  this 
limitation  the  value  of  the  colonies  is  very  great.  They 
keep  a  large  number  of  persons  from  preying  on  society, 
they  give  them  a  decent  life  of  not  inconsiderable  com- 
fort, they  certainly  make  them  industrious  and  of 
necessity  temperate,  and  they  do  all  this  at  an  ex- 
tremely small  cost  to  the  State. 

Lastly,  let  me  say  a  few  words  as  to  the  future  in 
England.  As  most  of  you  know,  on  the  initiative  of 
the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  of  Lindsey  last  Septem- 
ber a  large  number  of  other  Courts  and  of  Boards  of 
Guardians  have  supported  an  application  to  the 
Government  for  a  Commission  to  inquire  into  this 
system,  and  lately  the  Salvation  Army  authorities  have 
introduced  a  Bill  into  the  House  of  Commons  on 
somewhat  similar  lines.  We  already  possess  a  very 
convenient  basis  for  the  requisite  legislation  in  our 
vagrancy  laws.  Any  Petty  Sessional  Court  can  already 
sentence  to  one  month's  hard  labour  any  '*idle  and 
disorderly  person,"  which  term  includes  any  one  who 
begs,  or  who,  "  being  able  wholly  or  in  part  to  maintain 
himself  by  work  or  other  means,  neglects  or  refuses  to 
do  so,  and  thus  becomes  chargeable  to  any  parish."  A 
second  offence,  or  begging  under  false  pretences,  renders 
the  offender  liable  to  three  months*  imprisonment  as  a 
**  rogue  and  a  vagabond,"  while  the  third  time  the 
justices  at  Quarter  Session  can  award  twelve  months. 
We  have  here  all  the  power  that  is  necessary,  if  only 
colonies  were  provided,  and  the  justices  authorised  to 
order  detention  for  a  lengthened  period  there  instead  of 
awarding  imprisonment  with  hard  labour.  This  would 
be  no  infringement  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  and 
would  not  be  introducing  any  new  legal  principle.  If 
the  justices  can .  safely  exercise  the  power  they  now 
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possess  of  ordering  imprisonment  with  hard  labour, 
they  can  certainly  be  equally  safely  entrusted  with  the 
power  of  ordering  detention  in  a  labour  colony. 

This  very  slight  extension  of  our  present  law  is  the 

first  thing  we  need,  and  the  first  point  on  which  we 

ought  to  concentrate.     The  second  is  to  secure  some 

experimental  colonies.     I  am  not  now  prepared  to  say 

whether  these  should  be  provided  by  the  State,  or  by 

the  local  authorities,  or  by  the  Poor  Law  authorities, 

or  by    private    philanthropy.      The    difficulty   is    to 

secure    the   strict  discipline  and   the    comprehensive 

organisation  which  can  best  be  provided  in  a  State 

colony  without  losing  the  local  interest  which  would 

be  secured  by  institutions  under  local  control,  and  at 

the  same  time  to  bring  a  really  personal  religious  force 

to  bear  on  the  colonists.     The  Salvation  Army  Bill 

aims   at   private   colonies   licensed   as   the    Inebriate 

Homes  are  licensed.     I  should  certainly  like  to  see 

these  tried,  but  I  do  not  think  they  will  wholly  satisfy 

our  needs,  and  I  am  inclined  therefore  myself  mainly 

to  look  either  to  the  State  or  the  local  authorities  for 

what  is  required. 

Finally,  I  would  ask  those  who  will  discuss  this 
question  to-day  not  to  let  the  matter .  rest  here,  but 
to  try  and  win  the  authorities  they  represent  to  take  a 
practical  interest  in  the  matter,  and  especially  to  press 
the  Government  to'  issue  the  Commission  that  has 
been  already  asked  for,  and  then  to  introduce  such 
legislation  as  may  be  necessary.  I  would  also  ask 
them  to  read  the  Report  on  *'  Smallpox  in  relation  to 
Vagrancy,"  issued  by  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
for  Newcastle,  which  strongly  urges  these  compulsory 
colonies  as  the  only  method  of  saving  the  community 
from  the  increased  danger  of  this  scourge.  This  is 
procurable  from  the  Tyne  Printing  Works,  Newcastle, 
while  the  Report  of  the  Lindsey  Committee  giving  a 
very  full  account  of  the  Belgian  Colonies,  with  plans, 
is  published  by  Mr  Morton,  High  Street,  Lincoln. 
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DISCUSSION. 

Mrs  FoRDHAM  (Royston)  said  it  struck  her  as  curious  that  there 
was  no  description  in  the  paper  of  the  system  adopted  at  the  women's 
vagrancy  establishment  in  Belgium. 

Colonel  Lamb  (of  the  Salvation  Army)  said  that  for  the  past  five 
years  he  had  been  the  resident  governor  of  the  Hadleigh  Colony,  and 
had  had  unique  opportunities  of  studying  the  work  and  the  results 
there.  The  first  great  desideratum  was  increased  power  of  detention. 
He  came  to  that  conclusion,  as  he  was  at  the  same  time  licensee  of 
an  inebriate  home  for  gentlemen  where  compulsory  powers  were 
exercised.  They  worked  the  inebriates'  home  much  on  the  lines  of 
the  labour  colony,  appealing  to  the  spiritual  and  moral  side  of  the 
individual,  and  only  on  two  occasions  had  they  had  to  exercise 
their  powers  of  detention  in  an  arbitrary  manner.  As  a  Poor  Law 
Guardian  of  Rochford  he  also  saw  that  the  mass  of  casual  labour 
was  continually  passing  through  the  Union,  and  that  if  a  man  could 
be  got  at  and  made  to  stick  to  work  for  a  few  weeks,  the  first  month, 
in  fact,  there  were  invariably  good  results,  and  all  that  was  needed  was 
the  power  of  detention,  so  that  when  the  man  felt  that  he  could  not 
go  on  any  longer  there  would  be  just  that  power  which  would  give  the 
necessary  impetus  to  him  to  stick  to  the  work.  As  to  the  drink 
question  he  believed  in  giving  the  devil  his  due,  and  drink  was  not 
only  the  cause  but  was  also  the  effect  of  industrial  instability.  If,  for 
instance,  a  man's  wife  died  and  he  was  left  with  a  lot  of  young  chil- 
dren, and  the  housekeeper  was  anything  but  what  she  ought  to  be,  be 
was  driven  to  take  refuge  in  a  public-house.  He  ought  not  to  go  to 
the  public-house,  but  he  did,  and  they  could  not  say  that  the  primary 
cause  of  his  downfall  was  drink.  The  real  cause  was  the  circum- 
stances existing  before  the  drink  was  resorted  to.  (Hear,  hear.)  He 
had  seen  good  results  arise  from  the  variety  of  interest  in  the  colony. 
Their  idea  originally  was  to  get  superintendents  who  would  be 
capable  not  only  of  controlling  the  men  at  work,  but  also  of  exercis- 
ing spiritual  and  moral  influences  on  them,  but  the  officers  so 
selected  were  all  either  too  hard  or  too  soft.  There  were  circum- 
stances in  dealing  with  men  when  patience  ceased  to  be  a  virtue. 
The  Hadleigh  Colony  carefully  provided  as  much  variety  as  possible 
for  the  men,  and  athletic  and  social  meetings  were  encouraged,  and 
the  men  were  allowed  to  smoke.  Attendance  at  a  place  of  worship 
was  enforced  only  once  a  week — on  Sundavs,  when  the  men  could 
attend  any  place  of  worship  they  chose.  (Hear,  hear.)  They  had 
had  scores  and  hundreds  of  able-bodied  paupers  sent  to  Hadleigh,  and 
he  was  certain  that  the  tramp  and  the  habitual  loafer  got  the  better 
of  them  every  time  unless  they  got  a  Board  of  Guardians  who  were 
prepared  to  follow  the  thing  down  to  its  clear  logical  issue,  and  prose- 
cute a  man  if  he  would  not  avail  himself  of  the  advantages  of  the 
colony.  Poplar  was  about  to  make  an  experiment  on  a  similar 
scheme,  having  taken  two  or  three  hundred  acres,  and  buildings 
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would  be  erected  at  an  early  date ;  but  the  scheme  was  likely  to  be 
hampered  by  the  Local  Government  Board  regulations  and  the  fact 
that  they  had  no  power  of  detention.  It  would  have  been  a  good 
thing  if  permission  could  have  been  obtained  to  group  several  Unions 
together  for  the  scheme,  which  should  have  been  on  a  much  larger 
scale.  The  Local  Government  Board  regulations  would  not  permit 
of  that  variety  in  the  dietary  which  was  a  very  important  point  in 
the  Hadldgh  rdgime^  Still,  he  wished  the  project  every  success. 
(Hear*  hear.) 

Rev.  P.  J.  Donovan  (Brentford)  said  he  would  like  the  Con- 
ference to  consider  the  sources  of  supply  of  vagrancy  with  a  view  to 
catting  it  off  if  they  could.  The  labouring  people  drifted  from  the 
country  into  the  towns,  and  there,  owing  to  casual  labour,  tended  to 
swell  die  ranks  of  vagrancy.  The  paper  assumed  that  there  was 
work  enough  Ux  all  who  would  do  it,  but  that  was  not  the  case. 
With  regaid  to  cutting  off  the  supply,  he  was  last  year  at  Basle  and 
asked  a  citizen  how  it  was  that  he  never  saw  a  vagrant  in  Switzer- 
land. The  reply  was  that  every  man  was  bound  to  have  his  certificate 
of  identity,  and  if  he  became  destitute  while  on  the  road  he  was 
letumed  by  the  police  to  his  place  of  origin.  The  Swiss  went  on  the 
principle  that  every  district  should  be  responsible  for  its  own  people, 
and  if  they  let  them  wander  they  had  them  back  again.  If  some 
such  system  as  that  were  introduced  they  would  have  far  greater 
interest  taken  in  the  question.  It  should  be  made  a  punishable 
offence  to  give  ahns  to  tramps.  The  scheme  of  labour  colonies 
shook!  be  supported  out  of  local  or  national  funds,  and  not  by  volun- 
tary effort,  which  always  impaired  the  efficiency  of  the  control  of  such 
institutions.  The  localities  should  not  be  put  to  the  expense  of 
maintaining  tnimps  who  were  bom  and  bred  elsewhere.  The  charge 
should  be  a  national  one.    (Hear,  hear.) 

Sir  Edmund  Vbrmsy  said  that  one  of  the  secrets  of  the  success 
of  the  Swiss  system  was  that  they  were  opposed  to  the  two  prevailing 
principles  in  this  country.  The  first  was  the  land  question.  Under 
the  English  system  the  rich  ate  up  all  the  land,  and  there  was  no 
room  for  the  poor  man  in  the  country  districts.  A  poor  man  had 
some  chance  in  the  town,  he  had  none  in  the  rural  districts.  The 
next  was  the  question  of  education.  Every  one  in  the  rural  districts 
of  this  country  hated  education.  The  squire  and  the  parson  could 
not  bear  it ;  they  said,  "  Oh,  if  you  teach  these  men  they  will  be  too 
independent,  and  we  don't  want  independent  men '' ;  and  the  parson's 
wife  said,  "  Whatever  shall  we  do  for  servants  if  you  educate  the  girls?" 
and  the  labouring  people  themselves  hate  education,  because  it  pre- 
vents them  from  putting  their  boys  and  girls  to  work  while  of  school 
age.  So  all  of  these  classes  hated  education,  and  would  not  have 
any  more  of  it  than  they  could  possibly  help.  (Cheers  and  counter- 
cheers.)  In  Switzerland  it  was  the  exact  reverse.  Every  one  was 
eager  for  education,  especially  in  scientific  and  technical  subjects  and 
languages,  and  the  most  important  building  in  the  place  was  the 

I 
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school  and  technical  training  establishment,  while  the  school- 
master  was  the  mayor  of  the  canton.  The  children  were  so  well 
educated  that  they  went  out  into  the  world  and  took  the  best 
positions,  and  returned  with  their  pockets  full  of  money  and  not  as 

paupers.    (Hear,  hear.)  The  advantages  of  training  in  languages 

(Question.)  He  felt  very  strongly  on  this  question  of  the  casual  poor, 
and  he  heartily  thanked  Mr  Torr  for  his  paper.    (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  A.  Sidney  Campkin  (Cambridge),  who  was  cordially  greeted 
on  rising  to  speak,  said  they  were  very  much  indebted  to  Mr  Torr  for 
his  paper,  which  formed  an  appropriate  supplement  to  the  valuable 
report  of  the  Vagrancy  Committee  of  the  Lincolnshire  justices  of  the 
Parts  of  Lindsey.*  He  could  not  help  wondering  while  he  listened 
to  one  of  the  previous  speakers  whether  they  as  country  Guardians 
quite  realised  the  evils  of  the  great  centres  of  population,  and  how  it 
was  from  them  that  the  chief  supply  of  vagrants  emanated.  He  knew 
the  great  towns  intimately,  including,  of  course,  London,  and  he  feh 
that  any  scheme  of  labour  colonies  could  touch  only  the  fringe  of  the 
subject,  as  it  could  do  nothing  for  the  unhappy  beings  who  were 
trying  to  rear  families  in  the  midst  of  squalor  and  misery.  In  the 
little  towns  and  villages  every  individual  case  could  be  noted  and  its 
special  needs  supplied,  but  in  the  great  slums  of  London,  Newcastle, 
Birmingham,  Sheffield,  and  Liverpool,  and  elsewhere,  how  were  they 
to  deal  with  the  problem  ?  They,  as  Poor  Law  administrators,  dealt 
with  about  a  million  persons  per  annum.  What  about  the  twelve  or 
fourteen  millions  who  existed  on  the  verge  of  starvation,  those  on 
and  below  the  border  line  of  poverty?  (Hear,  hear.)  They  were 
the  persons  whose  circumstances  cried  out  for  treatment,  and  theirs 
was  the  problem  which  would  tax  all  the  energies  of  the  Poor  Law 
worker  and  the  philanthropist  to  solve.  (Cheers.)  There  was  no 
provision  in  the  labour  colony  scheme  for  dealing  with  the  children 
of  the  men  and  women  who  would  be  received,  and  supposing  the 
inmates  were  all  turned  into  good  skilled  workers  what  woidd  be  said 
by  those  who  were  already  struggling  in  an  overstocked  labour  market? 
(Cheers.)  Far  be  it  from  him,  however,  to  throw  cold  water  on  the 
scheme.  It  had  been  the  one  object  of  his  life  to  devote  himself  to 
the  social  and  moral  regeneration  of  the  people — (cheers) — and  he  felt 
indebted  to  Mr  Torr  for  having  brought  the  matter  forward,  and  he 
trusted  that  the  various  Boards  of  Guardians  would  consider  it  The 
problem  was  a  difficult  one,  and  all  the  other  matters  Parliament  was 
at  present  discussing  paled  into  insignificance  before  the  social  evil 
which  was  now  before  them.     (Cheers.) 

Mr  Cole  (Edmonton),  member  of  the  Central  Committee  of 
Poor  Law  Conferences,  said  there  is  one  paragraph  in  the  paper  which 
is  perfectly  true — ^that  drink  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  trouble. 
"Who  are  the  men  who  are  manufacturing  the  vagrant  and  the  outcast, 

*  Report  printed  by  W.  K.  Morton,  290  High  Street,  Lincoln.     PuUiahed  at 
3d.  per  copy  by  the  Lindsey  County  Council,  Stonebow,  Lincoln. 
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and  what  does  the  country  do  for  them  ?  They  give  them  peerages, 
and  now  Parliament  is  asked  to  endow  every  public-house  in  the 
kingdom.  (Cheers  and  counter-cheers.)  What  are  politics  ?  What 
is  religion  ?  If  the  Master  walked  the  earth  to-day  would  He  give  the 
brewer  a  peerage  ?  What  would  He  say  to  the  publican  ?  No.  And 
His  followers  to-day  ought  to  take  the  same  line.  (Cheers.)  If  you 
can  solve  the  drink  problem  you  have  solved  the  vagrancy  problem. 
(Hear,  hear.)  I  have  never  seen  a  genuine  teetotaller  in  the  vagrant 
ward,  because  if  he  is  that  then  he  will  have  friends  to  help  him.*' 
(*' Nonsense.")  It  is  not  nonsense,  though  some  of  you  may  not  like 
to  hear  it.  (Hear,  hear.)  Concluding,  Mr  Cole  said  that  if  Guar- 
dians did  their  duty  and  looked  after  the  able-bodied  paupers  more, 
they  would  soon  reduce  the  number  of  tramps.  Guardians  were  too 
easy  with  the  tramp.  In  his  own  Board  they  did  their  best  to  find 
work  for  the  able-bodied  paupers,  and  he  himself  had  given  laige 
numbers  of  them  employment.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  was  no  use  apply- 
ing to  the  Government.  They  would  get  no  help  there  in  tackling 
this  question.  (Hear,  hear.)  Some  Boards  of  Guardians  were  too 
lavish  with  the  beer.  One  able-bodied  pauper  said  that  he  was 
suffering  from  delusions.  "  Oh,"  said  the  speaker,  ''  you  want  to  go 
to  the  asylum,  don't  you ;  they  give  you  two  pints  of  beer  a  day  there, 
don't  they?"  and  the  man  had  to  admit  that  that  was  in  his  mind, 
and  he  was  accordingly  drafted  to  the  stone-yard.  (Cheers  and 
laughter.)  Compulsory  labour  would  cure  the  majority  of  the  able- 
bodied  paupers.  It  was  no  use  prosecuting  them,  for  the  magistrates 
let  them  off  with  two  or  three  days,  a  week,  or  a  fortnight,  knowing 
that  if  magistrates  used  their  powers  to  any  extent  they  would 
have  their  wings  clipped  just  as  they  had  had  over  the  licensing 
business.     (Hear,  hear,  and  no,  no.) 

Mr  J.  H.  Saunders  (Whittlesey)  complimentated  Mr  Torr  on 
his  paper,  and  said  that  the  previous  speaker  was  under  an  erroneous 
impression  that  the  Government  would  clip  the  wings  of  the  magis- 
trates if  they  dealt  severely  with  vagrants.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  T.  J.  Faulkner  (Northampton)  said  that  a  large  area  of 
land  had  been  allowed  to  go  out  of  cultivation,  and  that  had  forced 
the  labourers  into  the  towns.  If  that  land  could  be  got  into  a  proper 
state  again  there  would  be  work  for  all,  and  a  remedy  for  the  evil  of 
vagrancy. 

Mr  R.  Riches  (Bishop  Stortford)  asked  the  Local  Government 
Boare  Inspector  whether  it  were  not  a  fact  that  the  resolutions  sent 
in  by  various  bodies  to  the  Local  Government  Board  were  not  always 
put  into  the  waste-paper  basket.     (Hear,  bear,  and  laughter.) 

Mr  £.  D.  Court  (Local  Government  Board  Inspector)  said  that 
any  resolution  the  Conference  might  pass  on  this  subject  would  receive 
the  sympathetic  consideration  of  the  Department.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  Riches  said  he  believed  that  the  best  thing  would  be  for 
every  Board  of  Guardians  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  upon  its  Parlia- 
mentary representative.    He  would  specially  like  to  see  a  drastic 
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restriction  of  vagrancy  with  children.  If  it  coald  be  made  a  penal 
offence  to  drag  children  about  the  country^  vagrancy  would  be  modi 
reduced  in  the  future.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  Warbing  (Daventry)  said  land  had  not  gone  out  of  cultivation. 
Living  on  the  main  road  from  Fenchurch  Street  to  Holyhead,  he  had 
an  enormous  number  of  vagrants  passing  his  place,  and  he  had 
offered  work  to  all.  Not  one  per  cent,  of  them  would  take  it.  The 
Guardians  should  have  greater  powers  in  dealing  with  the  vagrant 
class,  and  if  indiscriminate  alm^ving  to  tramps  were  made  a  punish- 
able offence,  that  would  have  a  great  deterrent  effect  on  the  tramps, 
(Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  E.  D.  Court  (Local  Government  Board  Inspector)  said  that 
he  had  lately  visited  the  German  Farm  and  Industrial  Colony  for  Men,* 
established  in  1900  at  Libury  Hall,  Great  Munden,  Herts,  and  he 
thought  a  few  notes  upon  its  work  would  be  of  interest  to  the  Con- 
ference. The  aim  of  the  Colony  was  to  give  to  poor  German-speaking 
men  out  of  employment,  irrespective  of  religion  and  position,  provided 
they  are  willing  and  able  to  work,  lodging,  board,  and  clothing,  in 
return  for  work,  until  they  either  found  a  situation  or  had  done 
enough  work  to  pay  for  their  journey  home.  So  that  the  scheme  was 
also  one  of  repatriation.  (Hear,  hear.)  By  the  foundation  of  this 
Colony  laziness  was  deprived  of  all  excuses  grounded  on  want  of 
work.  The  object  and  working  of  the  Colony  might  be  stated 
thus : — The  mission  of  the  Colony  being  not  to  give  alms  nor  money, 
but  to  help  by  affording  opportunity  to  work,  the  freehold  of  300 
acres  of  suitable  land  in  Hertfordshire  was  purchased.  About  35 
acres  of  this  is  occupied  by  buildings,  poultry-runs,  and  duck  ponds, 
willow  bed,  gravel  pit,  fruit  and  vegetable  garden,  and  wood ;  30 
acres  by  meadow,  and  the  remainder  is  sown  or  planted  with  wheat, 
rye,  barley,  oats,  potatoes,  beans,  swedes,  turnips,  artichokes,  clover, 
rape,  mustard,  vetches,  and  sainfoin.  A  basket-weaving  shop  on  a 
large  scale  was  erected,  with  a  carpenter's  shop  and  smithy,  and  large 
well-ventilated  stables,  cowsheds,  and  piggeries,  also  small  shops  for 
tailor  and  shoemaker,  a  bakehouse,  laundry  (now  being  greatly 
enlarged),  dairy,  kitchen,  &c.  In  all  these  departments,  as  well  as 
in  cleaning  the  house,  work  is  found,  but  the  great  majority  of  men 
are  employed  out  of  doors,  the  stronger  men  in  digging  gravel,  break- 
ing flints,  making  roads,  and  so  on ;  the  weaker  in  the  garden  or 
looking  after  the  poultry.  There  are  16  cart-horses,  and  about  the 
same  number  of  milk  cows,  and  useful  experience  has  been  gained 
by  intending  emigrants  looking  after  them.  Beds  were  at  first  pro- 
vided for  90  men,  64  of  them  in  one  large  dormitory,  divided  into 
16  cubicles.  Later,  to  meet  the  winter  pressure,  room  for  20  more 
beds  was  found  by  cutting  off  a  part  of  the  basket-weaving  depart- 
ment, and  it  is  proposed  shortly  to  build  for  150  more  mei^  From 
the  foundation  of  the  Colony  to  the  end  of  /903,  1,223  ^^^  were 

•  Director  and  Secretary,  Herr  W.  MUller,  London  Office  (where  inquiries 
are  aiade  with  regard  to  applicants),  90  Leman  Street,  £. 
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received,  of  whom  83  left  after  a  short  time,  unwilling  to  work ;  44 
were  sent  away  for  bad  behaviour ;  i  died ;  44  were  sent  to  hospital 
ill;  money  from  home  came  for  77  ;  105  left  of  their  own  accord 
without  prospect  of  a  place,  including  in  all,  354.  Of  the  others 
98  were  at  the  end  of  1903  at  the  farm ;  places  had  been  secured  by 
370,  and  the  journey  money  back  to  Germany  had  been  earned  by 
401.  So  that  869,  or  more  than  two-thirds  of  those  received,  had 
been  distinctly  benefited.  As  to  financial  position,  the  Colony  is  not 
self-supporting  so  far,  and  probably  never  will  be.  The  buildings 
have  involved  large  expenditure,  and  the  expenses  are  heavy.  For 
ten  weeks'  work  a  man  receives  not  only  board  and  lodging,  but,  if 
necessary,  clothing,  and  a  sovereign  is  spent  on  his  return  journey  to 
Germany,  while  he  is  given  tokens  to  the  value  of  i^d.  a  night  during 
his  stay  at  the  Colony,  unless  he  misbehaves.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  average  stay  is  a  little  under  eight  weeks,  and  for  the  first  three 
weeks,  owing  to  poor  condition  and  so  on,  not  very  much  work  is 
done.  Also  there  is  difficulty  in  finding  a  market  for  some  articles. 
The  Colony  does  not  promise  an  individual  anything  beyond  board 
and  lodging  in  return  for  his  work,  and  he  signs  an  undertaking  that 
he  is  willing  to  work  on  those  terms,  to  obey  orders,  and  to  abstain 
fi'om  intoxicating  drink.  It  is  agreed  with  the  German  and  Austrian 
Consuls,  however,  that  the  cost  of  repatriation  will  be  borne  by  the 
Colony.  Short  services  of  prayer  and  song  are  held  every  morning 
and  evening,  with  Bible  Class  and  longer  service  on  Sunday ;  Jews 
and  Roman  Catholics  are  received  as  readily  as  Protestants,  but 
idling  on  feast  days  is  discouraged.  Men  who  have  absconded  are 
not  refused  readmittance,  but  railway  fare  is  not  paid  for  them  more 
than  once.  Admirable  registers  of  clothing  and  other  particulars  are 
kept,  and  an  excellent  coinage  system  has  been  devised.  The 
Director  will  be  pleased  to  show  Guardians  the  working  of  the 
Q^ony  if  they  write  for  an  appointment.  He  is  usually  in  London 
on  Wi^nesdays  and  Frida)^.  Mr  and  Mrs  Miiller,  and  the  Farm 
*'  Inspector,"  Herr  Knothe,  speak  English  fluently.  The  foregoing 
fragmentary  notes  have  been  very  hurriedly  jotted  down  for  circula- 
tion at  this  Conference  in  the  idea  that  Guardians,  whose  interest  in 
the  question  of  labour  colonies  has  been  stimulated  by  Mr  Torres 
paper,  might  like  to  inquire  for  themselves  into  the  working  of  a 
Colony  which,  under  private  philanthropic  management,  is  doing 
excellent  work  in  our  midst.  The  first  Report  in  English  will  be 
issued  in  a  few  weeks'  time,  but  a  personal  visit  is  necessary  to  a  fair 
appreciation  of  the  work  done  by  Mr  Miiller  and  his  assistants,  with 
the  very  generous  financial  support  of  Baron  von  Schroder  and  other 
German  philanthropists.  Mr  Court  added  that  if  a  place  of  this 
kind  was  provided  in  this  country,  the  men  could  be  prosecuted  for 
refusing  to  work,  but  the  difficulty  was  that  the  prisons  were  so  com- 
fortable that  the  tramp  did  not  mind  imprisonment.  He  hoped  that 
those  who  could  do  so  would  visit  the  Colony,  which  was  near 
Ware  and  Buntingford  Stations.    (Hear,  hear.) 
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Rev.  F.  E.  Harrsr  (St  Neots)  moved — 

"  That  this  Poor  Law  Conference  begs  to  bring  before  the  notice 
of  His  Majest/s  Government  the  urgent  necessity  of  appoint- 
ing a  Commission  to  inquire  into  the  cause  and  prevention  of 
vagrancy." 

Mr  Watson  (Willesden)  seconded  the  proposition. 

Mr  ToRR,  repljdng  on  the  discussion,  said  that  every  speaker 
had  recognised  the  immensity  of  the  evil.  There  was  at  present  no 
adequate  powers  of  detaining  vagrants.  In  the  Lindsey  Division  last 
year  the  justices  sent  1,370  vagrants  to  gaol,  but  the  number  of  tramps 
had  increased  year  by  year,  showing  that  prison  was  no  deterrent 
Surely  the  time  had  come  when  they  could  fairly  ask  for  the  Com- 
mission which  the  resolution  advocated.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Colonel  Clark  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr  Torr.  This 
was  carried  unanimously. 

Rev.  T.  Hodgson  (St  Neots)  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
Chairman.    This  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  Conference  then  rose  for  luncheon. 

Mr  Campkin  took  the  chair  at  the  afternoon  sitting.  He  said 
that  the  reader  of  the  paper  that  afternoon  needed  no  introduction 
to  people  in  the  Cambridge  district.  Her  work  in  connection  with 
the  Charity  Organisation  Society  was  well  known  to  many  of  them. 
When  they  considered  that  the  number  of  the  poor  who  applied  to 
the  Poor  Law  authorities  in  a  year  was  less  than  a  >million,  and  that 
there  were  so  many  millions  who  were  on  the  fringe  of  poverty, 
it  must  be  evident  that  there  were  other  agencies  at  work  besides 
the  Poor  Law  in  relief  work.  The  returns  of  pauperism  showed  that 
in  1849  there  were  1,088,000  or  62.7  per  thousand  of  the  population 
in  receipt  of  relief ;  last  year  it  was  822,786  or  24.9,  a  wonderful  reduc- 
tion having  regard  to  the  fact  that  the  population  had  greatly  in- 
creased. Last  year  5^  millions  sterling  was  expended  on  relief.  He 
called  upon  Mrs  Keynes  to  read  her  paper. 

Mrs  Keynes  (Cambridge  Charity  Organisation  Society)  then 
read  the  following  paper : — 


Poor  Law  and  the  Problem  of  Poverty,  ioi 

THE   POSITION   OF   THE   POOR   LAW   IN 
THE  PROBLEM  OF  POVERTY. 

By  Mrs  KEYNES, 

Cnmbridie  Charity  Orgatdsatiam,  SocUty, 


The  subject  chosen  for  our  consideration  this  after- 
noon has  been  suggested  by  those  who  are  themselves 
actively  engaged  in  the  administration  of  the  Poor 
Law.  This  may  be  taken  to  indicate  a  desire  on  the 
part  of  Guardians  of  the  Poor  to  discuss  not  only  the 
practical  details  of  their  work,  but  also  the  more 
general  principles  underlying  the  Poor  Law  itself  and 
its  position  in  a  coherent  scheme  of  social  economy. 

The  exact  scope  of  the  Poor  Law  is  by  no  means 
easy  to  define.  Although  it  is  to  deal  only  with  the 
destitute  poor,  the  line  between  that  class  and  the 
independent  poor  is  always  shifting,  and  rises  or  falls 
with  every  change  in  economic  conditions  or  in  the 
method  of  relief.  The  task  imposed  on  the  Guardians 
is  therefore  one  of  great  delicacy,  requiring  most 
careful  discrimination,  and  it  is  important  that  definite 
principles  should  be  adopted  as  a  basis  for  their  action. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Mrs  Sidgwick,  I  have 
been  allowed  to  make  use  of  an  unpublished  paper 
written  in  outline  by  Professor  Henry  Sidgwick  in 
1884,  in  which  he  laid  much  stress  on  the  importance  of 
considering  the  principles  on  which  practical  conclu- 
sions should  be  based.  He  said  :  ''  The  discussion  of 
these  principles  seems  to  me  especially  important, 
in  view  of  the  general  drift  towards  increased  State 
interference,  characteristic  of  the  present  age.  If  we 
think  that  there  is  a  danger  of  this  going  too  far,  it 
is  expedient  to  get  as  clear  a  view  as  possible  of  the 
limits  beyond  which  it  is  undesirable  to  go  :  to  form, 
if  possible,  a  consistent  theory  of  the  grounds  for  what 
is  done  already  in  this  direction,  so  far  as  we  approve 
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of  it ;  and  if  we  do  not  approve  of  it,  to  be  able  to  say 
at  what  point  and  why  it  begins  to  be  dangerous  and 
pernicious." 

Dr  Sidgwick  then  went  on  to  consider  these  guid- 
ing principles  in  reference  to  what  he  described  as  the 
*' quasi-eleemosynary  action  of  the  State — that  part  of 
its  action  which  most  resembles  and  therefore  is  liable 
to  intermingle  and  compete  with  the  deemosyhary 
action  of  private  individuals" — and  urged  that  since 
It  is  generally  "agreed  that  there  is  some  legitimate 
action  of  the  State  of  this  quasi-eleemosynary  kind, 
and  some  judicious  private  almsgiving/'  an  attempt 
should  be  made  to  find  "some  rationale  for  the 
division  of  labour  between  the  two/' 

The  importance  of  determining  a  basis  for  Such 
division  of  labour  is  obvious  when  we  consider  the 
special  difficulties  in  the  administration  of  the  Poor 
Law  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made.  It 
would  be  comparatively  easy  if  it  were  a  question  of 
dealing  with  a  distinct  class  containing  a  fixed  number 
of  persons — as,  for  instance,  in  educational'  matters, 
where  the  number  of  chil4ren  to  be  educated  is  not 
affected  by  the  equipment  of  the  schools  and  the  quali- 
fications of  the  teachers.  But  when  we  find  from  the 
history  of  the  past  and  also  from  recent  Experience  that 
the  tendency  of  statutory  relief  always  i^  to  increase  the 
evil  that  it  sets  out  to  remove,  the  question  arises^ — ^to 
quote  Dr  Sidgwick  again — **  Is  it  practicable  to  pro- 
vide for  starving  persons  out  of  rates  and  taxes  without 
giving  the  most  grave  and  dangerous  discouragement 
to  industry  and  thrift  in  a  twofold  way:'  (i)  dis- 
couragement to  A,  who  gets  his  needs  suppli^  wiili- 
out  working;  and  (2)  discouragement  to  B,  whose 
reward  of  industry  and  thrift  is  taxed  to  supply  A*s 
needs  .^**  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  *"  B  tends  to  be 
discouraged  by  being  taxed,  and  A  by  being  relieved/' 
and  since  it  appears  impossible  to  give  statutory  relief 
in  such  a  way  as  to  get  over  the  diffidiity  altogether, 
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the  safest  course  open  to  administrators  of  relief  from 
puUic  funds  seems  to  be  in  the  direction  of  restricting 
their  functions  within  as  narrow  limits  as  possible,  while 
endeavouring  within  those  limits  to  make  their  work 
thorough  and  efficient.  The  solution  of  the  difficulty, 
in  fact,  in  so  far  as  a  solution  is  possible,  appears  to  lie 
in  a  clear  and  distinct  division  of  labour  between  the 
almsgiving  of  the  State  and  the  almsgivii^  of  voluntary 
charity. 

It  is  in  connection  with  outdoor  relief  that  over- 
lapping is  most  likely  to  occur.  There  are  still  Boards 
of  Guardians  that  not  infrequently  grant  an  allowance 
on  which  it  is  admittedly  impossible  for  the  recipient 
to  live,  and  in  so  doing  they  rely  upon  the  charitable 
public  to  supply  the  deficiency.  Their  information 
upon  this  point  is,  however,  usually  vague  and  incom- 
plete, and  there  is  consequently  no  certainty  that  an 
individual  pauper  is  not  either  half-starved  or  in  receipt 
of  an  income  from  various  sources  considerably  beyond 
his  needs.  If,  in  cases  in  which  a  Board  decides  to 
give  outdoor  relief,  the  public  could  clearly  understand 
that  the  Guardians  take  the  whole  responsibility  of 
providing  adequate  maintenance,  voluntary  contribu- 
tions would  be  set  free  to  assist,  also  adequately,  those 
persons  whom  it  might  be  considered  desirable  to  kee|p 
from  pauperism  altogether.  This  is  not  a  plea  for  any 
relaxation  of  economy.  The  larger  the  amount  re- 
quired to  meet  the  necessities  of  a  case,  the  more 
careful  the  original  inquiry  and  subsequent '  revision 
are  likely  to  be ;  and  if  the  results  of  these  inquiries 
are  recorded  on  the  Case- Paper  or  Histoty-Sheet 
System,  so  ably  advocated  by  Miss  Brodie-Hall  at 
the  recent  Central  Poor  Law  Conference,  this  method 
is  likely  to  result  in  increased  economy  rather  than  !n 
any  additional  charge  on  the  I'atepayers. 

The  eventual  abolition  of  outdoor  relief  would 
undoubtedly  be  welcomed  by  many  Guardians  who 
realise  the  serious  xiifficulties  of  the  present  system, 
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but  this  can  only  be  effected  if  all  available  resources 
outside  the  Poor  Law  are  organised  and  utilised  to  the 
full  for  the  cases  specially  selected  as  suitable  for  treat- 
ment in  their  own  homes.  The  selection  of  these 
cases  is  admittedly  very  difficult ;  but,  as  Mr  Mackay 
points  out  in  his  article  on  "  Poor  Law  Reform,"  the 
task  is  easier  for  a  charitable  society  than  for  a  legal 
authority  drawing  its  resources  from  public  funds, 
since  the  poor  do  not  apply  so  readily  for  relief 
from  a  voluntary  charity  as  from  a  State-supported 
authority,  and  the  moderation  of  the  poor  is  thus  called 
to  the  assistance  of  the  administrator.  Under  this 
division  of  labour  there  is  also  greater  scope  for  the  de- 
velopment of  provident  and  economic  effort,  and  it  is 
on  this  element  and  not  on  either  legal  or  charitable 
relief  that  the  well-being  and  progress  of  the  poorer 
classes  must  be  founded. 

Again,  in  deciding  upon  cases  for  relief,  voluntary 
charity  is  much  less  hampered  by  restrictions  than  the 
Poor  Law.  "To  charity  it  is  not  a  matter  of  primary 
importance  whether  a  person  is  destitute  or  not.  For 
it,  destitution  is  no  test.  It  has  more  chance  of  helping 
effectually  if  a  person  be  not  destitute.  It  has  to  pre- 
vent destitution  and  indigence.  It  may  have  to  supply 
actual  necessaries,  but  to  place  the  poor  beyond  the 
reach  of  need,  or  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  need,  is 
its  true  vocation,"* 

Lord  Goschen,  in  his  famous  circular  to  the  metro- 
politan relief  authorities  in  1869,  declared  it  to  be  "of 
essential  importance  that  an  attempt  should  be  made  to 
bring  the  authorities  administering  the  Poor  Laws  and 
those  who  administer  charitable  funds  to  as  clear  an 
understanding  as  possible,  so  as  to  avoid  the  double 
distribution  of  relief  to  the  same  person,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  secure  that  the  most  effective  use  should 
be  made  of  the  large  sums  habitually  contributed  by 
the  public  towards  relieving  such  cases  as  the  Poor  Law 

*  Introduction  to  "  Charities  Digest "  by  Mr  C.  S.  Loch. 
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can  scarcely  reach."  It  was  therefore  necessary  **  to 
mark  out  the  separate  limits  of  the  Poor  Law  and  of 
charity."  Lord  Goschen  further  pointed  out  that  if 
private  charity  was  to  interpose  in  a  judicious  fashion, 
and  to  take  full  responsibility  in  the  division  assigned 
to  it,  charity  must  itself  be  organised 

One  result  of  the  circular  was  the  formation  of  the 
Charity  Organisation  Society,  which  aims  at  being  a 
nucleus  for  all  charitable  efforts,  and  endeavours  to 
direct  charity  into  proper  channels. 

A  brief  account  of  a  few  typical  cases  from  the 
records  of  the  Cambridge  Charity  Organisation  Society 
may  serve  to  show  the  kind  of  applicant  who  can  be 
aided  by  organised  voluntary  charity  more  effectively 
than  by  the  Poor  Law : — 

(i.)  Help  during  illness.  Fortunately  this  is  now 
very  largely  provided  for  men  by  Friendly  Societies, 
but  additional  assistance  may  very  well  be  given  by 
charity  when  from  the  nature  or  duration  of  the  illness 
the  club  allowance  is  insufficient  It  may  also  be  ad- 
visable to  help  a  young  man  who  has  made  no  provision 
for  sickness  in  order  to  prevent  him  from  taking  his 
first  step  towards  dependence  upon  the  Poor  Law.  In 
this  case  it  must  be  made  clear  to  the  recipient  that  the 
assistance  cannot  be  repeated  unless  upon  recovery  he 
endeavours  to  insure  himself  against  future  illness,  and 
if  he  continues  to  neglect  this  precaution  he  must  be 
left  to  the  Poor  Law. 

No.  I.  A  very  respectable  young  woman  who 
had  been  in  domestic  service  applied  to  the  Cam- 
bridge Charity  Organisation  Society  for  assistance. 
She  was  then  regarded  as  a  hopeless  invalid,  she 
had  no  home,  and  her  savings  were,  exhausted. 
After  consultation  with  the  doctor  who  was  attending 
her,  it  was  found  that  there  was  still  a  chance  of 
her  recovery  if  she  was  sent  to  London  for  special 
treatment.  The  necessary  arrangements  were  made, 
and  after  undergoing  a  very  serious  operation,   hpr 
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health  improved,  and  she  was  passed  on  to  a  Hospital 
Convalescent  Home.  The  Committee  obtained  per- 
mission for  her  to  remain  there  until  she  could  be 
admitted  into  a  Convalesc^t  Home  at  Bournemouth. 
Finally,  six  months  after  the  Committee  took  up  the 
case,  she  was  able  to  return  to  her  situation  in  Cam- 
bridge, and  again  became  self-supporting* 

No.  2.  A  young  artisan  of  good  character  from 
Somersetshire  had  rheumatic  fever  a  few  months  after 
settling  in  Cambridge,  where  he  had  obtained  regular 
employment.  His  mother,  a  widow,  gave  up  her  work 
in  the  country  and  came  tb  nurse  him.  He  was  in 
two  sharing-out  clubs,  but  the  payments  from  both 
ceased  after  eight  weeks.  His  brothers  then  managed 
to  send  5s.  a  week,  and  his  fellow-workmen  made  a 
collection  for  himi,  but  this  was  not  sufficient  for  his 
needs.  The  Committee  therefore  assisted  him  for 
several  weeks,  and  when  he  was  fit  to  travel,  paid  the 
railway  fare  for  himself  and  his  mother  to  return  home. 

(ii*)  Widows  with  young  children.  In  cases  where 
the  mother  is  weak  or  inefficient,  and  will  need  con- 
tinual help  over  a  long  period,  the  family  may  fairly 
be  left  to  the  Poor  Law,  unless  there  are  special  cir- 
cumstances arising  out  of  the  husband's  merits,  such 
as  willingness  on  the  part  of  his  employers  to  con- 
tribute to  the  support  of  the  children.  When,  how- 
ever, the  mother  has  capabilities  or  resources  that  can 
be  developed,  or  when  the  children  are  specially  pro- 
mising, voluntary  charity  has  .many/ opportunities  of 
assisting  them  to  gain  a  position  of  independence. 

No.  I.  A  very  respectable  woman  left  with  four 
young  children.  Before  marris^e  she  had  been  a 
dressmaker,  but  the  care  of  her  children  took  all  her 
time.  She  was  helped  for  several  years  to  keep  a 
nurse-girl,  and  was  recommended  for  employment. 
Later  on  she  had  a  loan  to  replace  a  sewing-machine 
that  was  worn  out.  She  and  her  family  are  now  doing 
'well.' 
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No.  2.  Another  widow  with  a  large  family  applied 
to  the  Cambridge  Guardians,  and  was  by  them  referred 
to  the  Charity  Organisation  Society.  She  was  found 
to  have  an  aptitude  for  sick-nursing,  and  received 
substantial  assistance  for  some  time  while  she  was 
working  up  a  connection.  She  has  now  been  inde- 
pendent for  several  years. 

No.  3.  A  very  respectable  widow  with  three  girls, 
fifteen,  eleven,  and  six  years  of  age,  was  brought  to 
the  notice  of  the  Cambridge  Charity  Organisation 
Society  at  a  time  when  the  eldest  girl  had  come  home 
from  service  suffering  from  acute  phthisis,  and  the 
second  had  just  returned  from  Addenbrooke's  Hospital 
after  treatment  for  hip  disease.  The  latter  was  sent 
to  a  Surgical  Home  in  London,  and  remained  there 
for  a  year  and  nine  months,  at  a  cost  to  the  Society  of 
5s.  6d.  a  week.  The  youngest  child,  who  also  was 
not  strong,  was  boarded  out  with  her  grandparents  in 
the  country  for  five  months,  in  order  to  remove  her 
from  her  consumptive  sister.  Open-air  treatment  was 
afterwards  obtained  for  the  latter,  but  though  much 
benefited,  she  was  not  cured,  and  died  after  three 
years'  illness.  Meanwhile,  when  the  second  girl  was 
able  to  leave  the  Surgical  Home,  she  was  sent  to  her 
grandparents  in  the  country,  and  remained  there  until 
Her  sister  s  death,  the  Society  paying  for  her  board. 
By  that  time  her  health  was  established,  and  a  very 
good  surgical  boot  was  provided  which  enabled  her  to 
walk  well.  A  light  situation  as  nurse-maid  was  then 
found  for  her,  and  the  family  became  self-supporting. 

No.  4.  The  widow  of  a  clerk,  who  was  left  with 
three  young  children  and  no  means  of  supporting 
them,  sdso  required  a  great  deal  of  care  from  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society.  Admission 
into  a  good  home  was  obtained  for  the  eldest  boy,  and 
special  treatment  in  a  London  hospital  for  the  second. 
Finally,  the  husband's  relatives  offered  to  provide  a 
cottage  if  the  widow  and  two  younger  children  could 
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already  existing  in. several  London  parishes — these 
funds  would  be  found  sufficient  for  the  relief  of  the 
needy  persons  whom  it  might  be  desirable  to  relieve  in 
their  own  homes.  Such  Relief  Committees  should  be 
in  close  touch  with  the  Committee  of  a  Chanty 
Organisation  Society,  to  whom  those  cases,  which 
could  not  be  satisfactorily  dealt  with  by  the  District 
Committee,  might  be  passed  on  for  information  and 
advice,  or  for  appeal  to  a  wider  public.  The  Charity 
Organisation  Society  might  also  form  a  link  between 
the  District  Committees  and  a  Central  Board  of 
Charities,  controlling  Almshouses,  Pensions,  Loan  and 
Apprenticeship  Funds.  In  Cambridge  we  have  the 
nucleus  of  such  a  Board  in  the  Trustees  of  the  Borough 
Charities,  who,  however,  administer  only  a  small  part 
of  the  endowed  charities  of  the  town.  A  scheme  for 
the  amalgamation  of  all  the  Boards  which  exist  for 
similar  charitable  purposes  will  not,  I  trust,  long  re* 
main  outside  the  region  of  practical  politics.  If,  in 
each  town  or  rural  district,  a  Central  Board  could  be 
formed  of  such  a  representative  character  as  to  secure 
the  confidence  of  the  public,  such  a  Board  would  be  in 
a  strong  position  to  make  an  appeal  for  voluntary  con- 
tributions to  supplement  endowments,  in  case  the  funds 
at  its  disposal  were  found  to  be  inadequate. 

It  is  seldom  realised  what  large  sums  are  already 
available  for  charitable  purposes.  Endowed  charities 
for  the  support  of  almshouses  and  pensions,  and  for 
the  general  uses  of  the  poor,  produce  an  income  of 
nearly  ;^  1,000,000  a  year,  and  this  is  continually  in- 
creasing. In  the  three  years  ending  31st  December 
1 90 1,  charities  were  founded  for  almshouses,  orphan- 
ages, pensions,  and  distribution,  amounting  to  a  capital 
sum  of  more  than  ;^8oo,ooo. 

If  these  resources  were  organised  efficiently  and 
used  carefully,  and  if  the  Guardians  adopted  a  strict 
and  consistent  policy  of  relief,  pauperism  could,  I 
believe,  be  kept  within  narrow  and  continually  decreas- 
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ing  bounds,  the  smaller  ratepayer  would  be  relieved  of 
some  of  his  burdens,  and  hopeful  cases  would  receive 
from  unofficial  charity  the  care  and  individual  attention 
which  cannot  be  bestowed  by  a  Board  that  is  over- 
weighted with  work  and  limited  in  its  action  by  legal 
restrictions. 

But  however  much  the  labours  of  the  Guardians  of 
the  Poor  may  be  lightened  by  these  means,  there  is 
and  will  remain,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  a  large  amount 
of  work  for  them  to  do.  Large  classes  must  still  be 
left  to  the  alleviative  measures  of  the  Poor  Law: 
persons  in  chronic  poverty  from  drink  or  incapacity, 
deserted  wives  and  families,  vagrants,  old  people  who 
have  made  no  reasonable  effort  towards  self-support, 
or  whose  relatives  refuse  to  contribute  to  their  main- 
tenance, or  who  require  infirmary  treatment,  and  many 
of  those  who  are  mentally  or  physically  unfit  to  support 
themselves.  Even  with  the  disappearance  of  the 
greater  part  of  outdoor  relief,  the  questions  arising  in 
connection  with  the  training  of  children,  the  manage- 
ment of  Workhouses  and  classification  of  inmates, 
nursing  in  infirmaries,  provision  of  Poor  Law  sana- 
toria for  consumptives,  the  employment  of  epileptics 
and  feeble-minded,  offer  a  sufficiently  bewildering 
series  of  problems  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  most 
enei^etic  Board  of  Guardians^ 

To  sum  up,  the  Poor  Law  has  been  found  to  involve 
certain  special  risks  and  difficulties,  and  Guardians 
should  therefore  adopt  definite  principles  for  the  division 
of  labour  between  themselves  and  voluntary  charity. 
In  the  work  of  relief  the  Poor  Law,  which  is  the  **pre- 
dominant  partner,"  has  power  to  settle  the  lines  of 
policy,  and  it  lies  with  each  Board  of  Guardians  to 
decide  whether  it  will,  by  deliberate  limitation  of  its 
action  in  some  directions  and  by  increased  thorough- 
ness in  others,  divide  the  field  of  work  with  voluntary 
agencies  in  such  a  way  as  to  co-operate  with  them 
towards  the  common  end  of  depauperisation. 
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It  need  hardly  be  pointed  out  that  the  whole 
question  of  relief — public  and  private,  statutory  and 
voluntary — is  at  best  mainly  a  remedial  measure,  and 
is  therefore  only  a  subordinate  part  of  the  larger  pro- 
blem of  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  poor. 
We  have  seen  that  one  advantage  of  voluntary  over 
legal  relief  is  that  it  can  intervene  before  the  actusd  point 
of  destitution  is  reached.  Other  measures  of  a  more 
purely  preventive  character  will  readily  occur  to  you  : 
measures  dealing  with  education,  general  and  technical ; 
training  in  habits  of  temperance  and  thrift ;  physical 
improvement  by  means  of  better  sanitation  and  teach- 
ing in  hygiene ;  provision  of  suitable  housing  accom- 
modation and  of  open  spaces  and  playgrounds.  When 
these  and  similar  matters  receive  their  due  attention, 
we  may  hope  for  a  diminution  of  the  material  of 
pauperism,  and  thus  by  attacking  the  problem  both 
from  above  and  below,  we  may  ultimately  see  a  self- 
supporting  and  independent  people. 


DISCUSSION. 

At  the  close  of  the  reading  of  the  paper  there  was  a  long  pause, 
nobody  being  anxious  to  offer  any  remarks. 

Mr  Shattock  (Brentford)  said  that  after  hearing  the  paper  he  was 
in  great  doubt  as  to  who  in  Cambridge  had  the  control  of  relief^  the 
Guardians  or  the  Charity  Organisation  Society.  It  seemed  to  him 
grossly  irregular  that  any  Board  of  Guardians  should  depute  its 
relieving  officers  to  take  instructions  from  the  Chanty  Organisation 
Society.  (Cheers.)  If  the  relieving  officers  were  incompetent,  the 
sooner  they  were  dispensed  with  and  the  work  handed  over  to  the 
ladies  of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  the  better.  (Cheers  and 
laughter.)  No  doubt  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  was  excep* 
tionally  active  in  Cambridge,  but  he  had  yet  to  learn  that  Guardians 
could  profitably  consult  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  as  to  how 
to  discharge  their  duties.     (Cheers.) 

Mr  J.  DiCKiNS  (Northampton)  said  that  in  that  Union  the 
Chanty  Organisation  Society  had  no  interest,  and  he  could  not  see 
how  any  good  could  possibly  come  from  it.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  E.  D.  Court  (Local  Government  Board)  said  that  many 
Boards  of  Guardians  still  granted  relief  on  insufficient  information, 
and  they  granted  inadequate  amounts.  As  a  rule  there  were  not 
enough  relieving  officers.     (Hear,  hear.) 
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Mr  H.  Kent  (Bishop  Stortford)  said  that  it  would  be  more  humane 
to  let  an  aged  person  die  of  starvation  than  to  give  them  a  shilling  or 
eighteenpence  a  week  to  live  on.  Relief  should  be  carefully  adminis- 
tered, and  when  given  adequate.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  was  opposed  to 
the  pauperising  tendencies  of  midwifery  orders.  He  strongly  ob- 
jected to  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  being  allowed  to  mix 
itself  up  with  Poor  Law  work.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  Riches  (Bishop  Stortford)  said  that  he  always  had  to  oppose 
his  coUes^e  on  the  midwifery  question.  (Cheers  and  laughter.) 
He  agreed  with  him  in  objecting  to  any  interference  of  the  Charity 
Org^sation  Society  with  the  work  of  the  Poor  Law.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  M.  Sharman  (Bedford)  said  that  the  principal  use  of  the 
Charity  Organisation  Society  was  to  prevent  people  coming  to  the 
point  at  which  Poor  Law  relief  was  needed,  and  in  Bedford  they  had 
been  very  successful  indeed,  and  had  worked  harmoniously  with  the 
Board  of  Guardians.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  had  had  forty  years'  ex- 
perience of  the  Poor  Law,  and  the  more  he  saw  of  it  the  more  he 
doubted  the  expediences  of  out-relief.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Rev.  F.  E.  Harker  (St  Neot's)  said  it  was  better  to  help  people  by 
charity  than  by  Poor  Law  relief,  which  was  degrading  to  sensitive 
natures.  Temporary  private  help  might  tide  over  a  difficulty.  (Hear, 
hear.)  In  his  own  Union  they  were  opposed  to  the  principle  of  out- 
relief,  but  where  it  was  granted  he  would  like  to  know  what  the 
proper  figure  was.    Should  it  be  half-a-crown  ?    (Laughter.) 

Mr  T.  Jolly  (Edmonton)  said  that  if  they  could  not  do  much  to 
alleviate  existing  poverty  they  might  do  much  to  prevent  it  in  future 
generations.  He  regretted  that  the  clergy  and  others  should  en- 
courage the  sharing-out  societies  instead  of  advocating  the  genuine 
fine  old  friendly  societies.    (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  CoLB  (member  of  the  Central  Committee  of  Poor  Law  Con- 
ferences) thanked  Mrs  Keynes  for  her  paper,  and  said  that  he  believed 
it  was  wise  for  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  and  the  Guardians  to 
work  together  rather  to  indulge  in  a  foolish  and  harmful  rivalry.  With 
regard  to  Mr  Harker's  question  as  to  the  proper  figure  for  out-relief, 
his  own  reply  would  be,  "  Use  your  own  common-sense,  and  judge 
each  case  on  its  own  merits."  (Hear,  hear.)  He  (Mr  Cole)  had  been 
attacked  from  time  to  time  for  advocating  out-relief,  but  he  believed 
in  it,  and  he  meant  to  give  it  where  he  knew  that  the  circumstances 
were  such  that  the  applicant  deserved  something  better  than  to  be 
brought  into  the  Workhouse.     (Cheers.) 

Mr  F.  W.  Sharpe  (Bedford)  said  that  he  also  would  never  vote 
for  any  one  to  go  into  the  Workhouse  who  could  be  properly  looked 
after  outside  it.    (Cheers.)    Liberty  was  sweet.     (Cheers.) 

Mrs  FoRDHAM  (Royston)  said  she  thanked  Mrs  Keynes  for  her 
able  paper.  She  regretted,  however,  that  nothing  had  been  said  about 
the  importance  of  Guardians  knowing  something  about  the  rudiments 
of  their  duty.  Women  Guardians  especially  could  be  beneficial  in 
the  matter  of  granting  out-relief,  as  they  were  specially  qualified  in 
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every  way  better  than  men  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the  cifcumstances 
of  the  applicant.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Colonel  Lamb  (Salvation  Army)  asked  whether  the  operation  of 
the  Charity  Organisation  Society  was  at  all  restricted  for  want  of 
funds;  did  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  co-operate  with  the 
Guardians  in  the  shape  of  supplementing  out-relief;  and  did  the 
Guardians  subsidise  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  in  any  way  at 
Cambridge  ? 

The  Chairman,  having  thanked  Mrs  Keynes  for  her  paper,  said 
that  the  Cambridge  Guardians  endeavoured  to  deal  with  each  case 
on  its  merits.  He  felt  very  strongly  upon  the  point  referred  to  by 
Mr  Jolly  as  to  the  unsound  dividing  benefit  societies.  If  they  were 
not  seriously  looked  into,  these  societies  would  increase  pauperism 
rather  than  diminish  it  in  the  near  future.  (Cheers.)  He  believed 
that  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  did  a  good  work  in  Cambridge 
by  preventing  many  persons  from  drifting  into  pauperism.  (Hear^ 
hear.)  Once  a  person  got  on  to  the  relief  list  it  was  a  very  difficult 
thing  to  get  him  off  again.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mrs  KsVNES,  replying  on  the  debate,  said  she  would  first  reply 
to  Colonel  Lamb's  question.  She  did  not  think  that  the  Chanty 
Organisation  Society  in  Cambridge  had  ever  refused  a  suitable  case. 
She  would  be  glad  if  there  could  be  a  sort  of  Central  Board  dealing 
with  all  available  charitable  funds.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  Charity 
Organisation  Society  did  not  supplement  out-relief ;  and  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society  was  not  subsidised  by  the  Guardians.  She 
thanked  the  Conference  for  their  friendly  reception  of  the  paper. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

Colonel  Clark  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mrs  Keynes. 

Mr  Christmas  seconded  the  proposition,  which  was  carried. 

The  meeting  closed  with  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman. 

Mr  Camfkin  responded,  and  the  proceedings  terminated. 
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Hortbem  Ptetrict 
REPORT    OF   THE    PROCEEDINGS 

OF    THE 

Thirty-Second  Annual  Poor  Law  Conference 
FOR  THE  Northern  District,  comprising  the 
Counties  of  Cumberland,  Durham,  North- 
umberland, AND  Westmorland,  held  at  the 
Belsfield  Hotel,  Bowness,  Windermere,  on 
THE  19TH  and  20TH  July  1904. 


President — Mr   R.   Affleck,   J. P., 

Chairmany  Gateshead  Board  of  Guardians, 


The  following  Unions  were  represented  at  the  Conference : — 
*  Guardians  specially  delegated  by  their  Boards. 


CUMBSXLAND. 


BOOTLC — 

*  Bradley,  Wm. 
•T liavid. 


CARLISL.K — 

Chalker^  Mrs. 

CCk:k&rmouth — 

*  Kennedy,  Rev.  G. 

*  Laird,  Wm.  (Vice-Chairman). 
♦PhiKps,  Rev.  C.  T. 

Lowdier,  Jos. 

Whit»hav»n— 

*Carwen,  Rev.  A.  F.  (Chairman). 
Atkmsdn,  Wm.  H.  (Clerk). 
♦Finch,  Rer.  S.  J.  J. 
*Ho(^n,  J.  B. 

WiGTON — 

Boorke,  Rer.  Thomas. 


Durham. 

Auckland — 

*Hewit8on,  Joseph. 
•Winter,  Thomas  (Chairman). 
•Adams,  Saml.  (Gerk). 
•Wearmouth,  Thomas. 

Chestkr-lk-Strebt— 

*Bolam,  Robert. 
•Brown,  William. 

Gateshbad— 

•Affleck,  Robert  (Chairman). 
•Craighill,  George  (Clerk). 
•Scott,  WiUiam. 
•Tebb,  Rev.  A.  B. 

Lanchbster— 

♦Ritson,  W.  H.  (Clerk). 
•Robinson,  William. 
•Young,  William. 

Sedgbfibld— 

•Davison,  J, 

•HiU,  W.  (Chairman). 
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Srdgbfibld — €OMHftued. 

•Appleton,  Alfred  M.  (Qerk). 
*Likmb,  J. 

South  Shxblds— 

*Archbold,  Robert. 

*Coats,  W.  G.  (Assistant  Qerk). 

•Taylor,  John. 

•Morrison,  David  (Vice-Chairman). 

Sunderland— 

•Marsh,  Pastor  F.  E.  (Chairman). 
•Batterfield,  John. 
•Miller,  Thomas. 
Moor,  John  C 
•Thompson,  Robert  (Clerk). 

Wbardauk— 

•Mawson,  Thomas. 
•Thompson,  J.  (Clerk). 
•Wharton,  Nl. 

Northumberland. 
Alnwick — 
•Walton,  H.  W.  (ClerkV 


Castlbward— 
•Walker,  Rev.  Canon  (Vice 

Nbwcastlb-on-Tynb — 

•Stablefbrth.  Chas.  T.  (CbairaRn). 
^Davidson,  John  (Vice-Chairman). 
•Moore,  John. 
Gibson,  J.  W.  (late  Clerk). 

Tynbmouth— 

Hogg,  Geofge  H. 
•Murray,  Wm.  (Vice-Chairman). 
•Pclton,  John. 

Robson,  Stephen  L. 
•Stanbory,  J. 
•Scott,  Septimus  (Qerk). 

Westmorland. 

Kendal— 

•The  Hon.  Mrs  Cropper. 
•GUI,  Edmund  (Vice-Oiairauui). 

Bolton,  Wm. 

Rtutell,  TbooMS. 


VISITORS. 


Tenner-Fust,  J.  H.,  L.G.B.  Inspector. 
Moorsom,  W.  M.,  L.G.B.  Inspector. 
Lowry,  James,  L.G.B.  Inspector. 


Marshall,  MrsJ.,  Keswick. 
FaweU,  Rev.  Father,  ^^^dermere. 


The  following  Unions  were  not  represented  at  the  Conference  : — 
Cumberland. —'Alston-with-Garrigill,  Brampton,  Longtown,  and  Penrith. 

Durham. — ^Darlington,  Durham,  Easington,  Hartlepool,  Hougjhton-le-^mng, 
Stockton,  and  Teesdale. 

Northumberland.— Belford,    Bellingham,   Berwick-on-Tweed,  Glendale, 
Haltwhbtle,  Hexham,  Morpeth,  and  Rothbury. 

Westmorland.— East  Ward  and  West  Ward. 


SUBJECTS   DISCUSSED. 

The  Government  Valuation  Bill,  1904,  by  Mr  George 
CraigHILL,  Clerk  to  ike  Guardians^  GctUshead  Union    - 

The  Outdoor  Relief  (Friendly  Societies)  Bill,  by  Mr 
J.  C.  Moor,  Sunderland 

The  Combination  of  Boards  of  Guardians  for  the 
Treatment  of  Special  Classes  of  Inmates,  by  Kfr 
Edward  Gill,  Vice-Ckairmim^  Kendal  Board  of  Guardimm 
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130 
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Tuesday,  19th  July. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  read  letters  expressing  regret  for  inability 
to  attend  from  Sir  William  Chance,  Bi^  (Hon.  Secretary  of  the 
Central  Conference),  and  from  Mr  Bosanquet  (formerly  die  Hon. 
Secretary  of  the  Northern  District  Conference). 

Mr  Gill  (Yice-Chairman,  Kendal)  said  it  was  probably  the  first 
time  that  the  Conference  had  been  held  in  Westmorland,  and  it  was 
certainly  the  first  time  they  had  held  it  within  the  limits  of  the  Kendal 
Union,  and  therefore  he  came  to  welcome  them.  He  hoped  they 
would  have  a  very  pleasant  gathering.  They  could  not  have  a  more 
pleasing  prospect  than  in  their  present  meeting-place,  and  he  hoped 
that  they  would  have  a  useful  and  pleasurable  meeting,  and  in  the 
name  of  the  Kendal  Board  of  Guardians  he  extended  to  the  Con- 
ference a  hearty  welcome  to  the  district     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  Robert  Affleck  (the  President),  who  was  enthusiastically 
welcomed  on  rising  to  speak,  said — First  of  all  allow  me  to  express  my 
gratitude  at  seeing  sudi  a  splendid  attendance ;  and  secondly,  to 
express  to  Mr  GiU,  in  your  name,  our  hearty  thanks  to  the  Kendal 
Board  for  their  very  kind  welcome.  (Hear,  hear.)  This  is  an  ideal 
spot  for  a  Conference,  and  if  it  has  a  fault,  it  is  that  the  temptations 
outride  are  too  strong  to  enable  you  to  stay  very  long  inride. 
(Laiii^ter.)  After  the  very  disagreeable  experience  we  had  last  year 
at  Hexham  we  should  be  warranted  in  taking  advantage  of  our 
opportunity  to  get  out  and  see  the  beautiful  surroundings  of  Winder- 
mere. My  address  will  be  extremely  short,  first  of  all  because  the 
only  two  topics  of  outstanding  interest  in  the  Poor  Law  affairs  of  the 
past  year,  the  Valuation  Bill  and  the  Outdoor  Relief  Friendly 
Societies  Bill,  are  the  subjects  of  the  papers  which  will  be  read 
to^y,  and  therefore  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  me  to  enlarge  upon 
them  at  this  moment.  There  is  another  matter,  the  announcement  by 
the  Local  Government  Board  of  the  appointment  of  the  Departmentid 
Committee  to  inquire  into  the  vexed  question  of  vagrancy.  That 
question  has  been  much  discussed  at  these  Poor  Law  Conferences, 
amd  it  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  that  we  have  to  solve.  We  can 
only  hope  that  we  shall  have  further  legislation  to  deal  with  this 
knotty  problem.  (Hear,  hear.)  Whibt  speaking  of  Departmental 
Committees  I  am  sure  we  are  all  very  glad  that  the  Departmental 
Committee  sitting  on  the  Vaccination  Fees  Question  has  sent  in  its 
report,  and  in  expressing  my  own  opinion  I  daresay  I  am  expressing 
yours  that  we  hope  that  the  minimum  fee  for  vaccination  will  be 
considerably  reduced  from  what  it  is  at  present.  (Hear,  hear.)  It 
amounts  to  as  much  as  a  penny  in  the  £^  on  the  rates  in  some 
disteicts,  and  in  others  to  even  noore  than  that  The  fees  ought  to 
be  lowered  in  the  interests  of  the  public,  more  especially  as  it  is  an 
open  secret  that  medical  men  would  be  glad  to  do  the  work  at  a 
much  lower  figure.  An  excellent  paper  will  now  be  read  by  Mr 
Crai^ll  and  another  by  Mr  Moor,  which  will  doubtless  evoke 
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discussion.  Opinions  for  and  against  both  Bills  were  much  divided 
and  strongly  held,  and  I  hope  that  the  discussion  will  be  a  good  one. 
To-morrow  we  shall  hear  a  paper  on  "  Combination  among  Unions  " 
by  Mr  Gill,  and  then  also  there  will  I  hope  be  a  good  discussion. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  Geo.  Craighill  (Gateshead)  then  read  the  following  paper : — 


THE  GOVERNMENT  VALUATION   BILL, 

1904. 

By  Mr  GEORGE  CRAIGHILL, 

Clirk  U  tJU  Gumrtiimmt,  Gmiuktmd  Unum. 


In  April  last,  Mr  Walter  Long,  President  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  introduced  into  the  House  of 
Commons  a  Bill,  which,  though  commonly  referred  to 
as  '*  the  Valuation  Bill,"  is  officially  described  as  **  A 
Bill  to  Amend  the  Law  with  respect  to  Valuation 
Authorities,  and  the  effect  of  and  procedure  for  making 
Valuation  Lists,  and  for  making  certain  Amendments 
in  the  Law  relating  to  Valuation,  which  are  necessary 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  uniformity  of  Valuation 
as  between  Valuation  Authorities." 

The  first  clause  of  the  Bill  provides  that,  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Bill,  County  and  County  Borough 
Councils  are  to  be  the  Valuation  Authority  for  their 
county  or  borough. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  primary  pro- 
posal of  the  Bill  is  to  abolish  the  existing  Union 
Assessment  Committees,  which  have  done  the  work  of 
valuation  since  1862,  and  transfer  this  important  and 
highly  technical  work  to  other  bodies  who  have  not  so 
much  knowledge  or  experience  of  it. 

A  proposal  of  this  kind  naturally  causes  one  to 
inquire  why  it  is  made.  Have  the  Union  Assessment 
Committees  generally  done  their  work  badly  or  in- 
efficiently } 

Mr  Long  answers  this  question.  Speaking  in  one 
of  the  Committee  rooms  of  the  House  of  Commons  to 
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a  deputation  from  Assessment  Committees  (at  which 
your  President  and  myself  were  present)  on  the  3rd 
June,  he  said,  "  I  know  well,  in  the  first  place,  that 
the  work  of  Union  Assessment  Committees  has  been 
not  only  well  done,  but  admirably  done ;  and  certainly 
in  asking  the  House  of  Commons  to  adopt  a  reform  of 
the  law,  I  did  not  intend — it  was  the  last  thing  in  my 
mind — I  did  not  intend  that  there  should  be  any 
implied  reflection  upon  the  work  of  these  Committees, 
which  has  been  very  heavy  and  laborious,  and  which 
has  been,  on  the  whole,  extremely  well  done." 

It  may,  therefore,  be  taken  that  the  Union  Assess- 
ment Committees  have  generally  done  their  work 
well  To  many  people  this  would  appear  to  be  a 
good  reason  why  the  Committees  should  be  retained 
and,  if  necessary,  strengthened. 

As  the  Assessment  Committees  have  admittedly 
done  their  work  well,  there  should  be  some  strong 
principle  to  justify  their  proposed  abolition.  In  his 
speech  of  the  3rd  June  Mr  Long  described  the  main 
principles  which  underlie  the  Bill  as  follows :  *'  But 
there  were,  as  you  know,  gentlemen,  grievances  in  the 
counties,  a  claim  that  there  ought  to  be  uniformity, 
that  there  ought  to  be  some  alteration  in  the  system  of 
valuation  and  assessment.  It  would  strike  any  ordinary 
student  of  local  government  in  this  country  as  being 
very  remarkable  and  scarcely  to  be  justified  that  there 
should  be  so  many  authorities  charged  with  the  power 
of  assessing  and  valuing  property  as  there  are  in  this 
country  at  the  present  time.  It  has  been  a  generally 
accepted  principle — and  it  is  accepted  here  to-day  by 
both  speakers — that  this  uniformity  should  be  secured, 
and  therefore  that  there  should  be,  if  possible,  one 
assessment  and  valuation  for  all  purposes.  These  are 
the  main  principles  which  underlie  the  Bill." 

Taking  these  statements  as  the  main  principles 
underlying  the  Bill,  one  may  ask  where  they  justify 
the  proposed  abolition   of  Assessment   Committees. 
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It  is  submitted  that  the  main  principles  of  the  Bill  as 
thus  stated  by  Mr  Long  do  not  show  any  convinc- 
ing reason  why  Assessment  Committees  should  be 
abolished,  but  on  the  contrary,  they  support  the  view 
that  there  should  be  one  authority  whose  valuations 
should  be  accepted  for  all  purposes — ^local  and  national. 

How  can  this  be  better  achieved  than  by  a  con- 
tinuance of  those  Committers  who  have  done  the  work 
so  well  for  over  forty  years,  with  representatives  on 
them  from  the  other  local  authorities  within  the  area, 
and  also  a  representative  of  the  Inland  Revenue 
Department  for  taxation  purposes  ?  The  valuations  of 
such  a  body  should  command  respect  Such  a  com- 
mittee could  be  constituted  without  additional  expense 
to  the  ratepayers,  but  if  the  proposals  of  the  Bill  were 
to  be  carried  into  effect  a  heavy  and  unnecessary 
expense  would  be  cast  on  the  ratepayers. 

The  Bill  proposes  that  County  Councils  may  divide 
their  areas  into  valuation  districts  of  not  less  than  50,000 
population.  Some  County  Councils  may  divide  their 
areas  into  valuation  districts — others  may  not.  Valua- 
tion districts  may  be  altered  from  time  to  time  by  County 
Councils.  These  provisions  do  not  appear  to  make 
for  uniformity  in  the  constitution  of  valuation  districts. 
Committees  appointed  by  County  Councils  are  to  act 
for  valuation  districts,  on  which  District  Councils  are 
to  be  represented  to  any  extent  the  County  Councils 
think  fit ;  and  if  the  County  Councils  think  that  the  Dis- 
trict Council  representatives  do  not  sufficiendy  represent 
Boards  of  Guardians,  they  may,  if  they  think  fit,  appoint 
representatives  of  Boards  of  Guardians.  It  will  be 
seen,  therefore,  that  whilst  there  must  be  some  repre- 
sentatives of  each  District  Council  on  the  Valuation 
Committee,  it  is  entirely  optional  with  the  County 
Council  whether  or  not  there  are  any  representatives 
of  Boards  of  Guardians  appointed.  Some  County 
Councils  may  appoint  Guardians — others  may  not 
Whatever  merits  these  proposals  may  have,  so  far  as 
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Boards  of  Guardians  are  concerned,  uniformity  does 
not  appear  to  be  their  strong  point.  District  Councils, 
which  are  not  valuation  authorities,  are  to  be  repre- 
sented on  the  Valuation  Committees.  Boards  of 
Guardians,  who  appoint  the  existing  Valuation  Com- 
mittees, "  who  have  done  their  work  admirably,''  may 
only  be  on  the  Valuation  Committee  if  the  County 
Council  thinks  fit.  Why  are  Boards  of  Guardians 
singled  out  for  such  exceptional  and  almost  con- 
temptuous treatment  ? 

Another  peculiarity  of  the  proposed  Valuation 
Committees  is  that  in  a  county  borough  the  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  Committee  are  to  be  members 
of  the  Council,  but  in  a  County  Council  area  the 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  Committee  need  not 
be  members  of  the  County  Council,  nor  of  any  other 
public  body.  In  either  a  county  or  county  borough 
it  is  open  to  the  Councils  to  appoint  on  the  Valuation 
Committees  persons  who  are  neither  ratepayers  nor 
residents  in  the  areas  for  which  the  Committees  are 
to  act. 

When  this  is  borne  in  mind,  the  proposal  of  the 
Bill  as  to  the  representation  of  Boards  of  Guardians 
on  the  Committees  appears  significant.  The  number 
of  members  of  the  Committee  is  to  be  fixed  by  each 
County  or  County  Borough  Council,  who  will  make 
regulations  as  to  the  quorum,  proceedings,  place  of 
meeting,  term  of  office,  &c.,  of  the  Committee. 

The  Valuation  Authority  (County  or  County 
Borough  Councils)  is  to  cause  new  valuation  lists  to 
be  made  every  five  years.  In  country  districts  where 
the  value  of  property  does  not  much  fluctuate  there 
should  be  power  given  to  extend  this  period  up  to 
ten  years  at  the  discretion  of  the  local  committee.  The 
Bill,  by  schedule,  provides  a  scale  of  deductions  to  be 
made  from  the  gross  value  to  ascertain  the  rateable 
value.  For  eight  classes  a  percentage  is  given  as 
follows : — 
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SECOND  SCHEDULE, 


-  1  -  •  n  »• 


Showing  the  several  Classes  by  reference  to  wfaicfa  the 

inserted  in  the  Valuation  List  are  to  be  described. 

RateofDedactiaafi. 
Percent  or pcoportioo. 

Class  i.  Houses  and  buildings,  or  either  of  them, 
without  land  ^er  than  gardens 
where  the  gross  value  b  undar  ^^ao         35  or  |tfa. 

Class  2.  Houses  and  buildings  without  laiKi 
other  than  gardens  and  pleasure 
grounds,  valued  therewith  for  the 
purpose  of  inhabited  house  duty, 
where  the  gross  value  is  ^^ao  and 
under  ^^40     -  -  ao  or  |th. 

Class  3.  Houses  and  buildings  without  land 
other  than  gardens  and  pleasure 
grounds,  valued  therewith  for  the 
purpose  of  inhabited  house  duty, 
where  the  gross  value  is  £^0  or 
upwards i6§  or  Jth. 

Class  4.  Buildings  without  land,  which  are  not 
liable  to  inhabited  house  duty,  and 
are  of  a  gross  value  of  ^^ao  and 
under  jQ^o ao  or  Jth. 

Class  5.  Buildings  without  land,  which  are  not 
liable  to  inhabited  house  duty,  and 
are  of  a  gross  value  of  J^^o  or 
upwards i6fQr  ^th. 

Class  6.  Land  with  buildings,  not  houses  -  10  or  ^h« 

Class  7.  Land  without  buildings        -        -        -        5  or  ^^^th. 

Class  8.  Mills  and  manufactories       •        -        -       33^  or  ^rd 

But  the  following  properties — 
Class    9.  Tithes,  tithe  commutation  rent  charge,  1*^^.  ^  drtermined 
and  other  payments  in  lieu  of  tithes  I     "^^"  case  ac- 

Class  10.  Railways,  canals,  docks,  tolls,  water- 1     circumstances 

works,  and  gasworks       -        .        -j  and  the  general 

Class  ii.  Rateable  hereditaments  not  included  I  principles       of 

in  any  of  the  for^^ing  classes  -/  law. 

The  rate  of  deductions  prescribed  in  this  schedule  shall  not 
apply  to  houses  or  buildings  let  out  in  separate  tenements,  but  the 
rate  of  deductions  in  such  cases  shall  be  determined  as  in  Classes  9, 
10,  and  II. 
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Why  this  difference  of  treatment?  Why  should 
houses,  buildings,  land,  mills,  and  manufactories  not 
be  "  rated  in  each  case  according  to  the  circumstances 
and  the  general  principles  of  the  law  "  ? 

The  Royal  Commission,  on  whose  report  the  Bill 
is  based,  were  against  a  scale  of  deductions,  and  re- 
ported that  "  Valuation  Authorities  should  base  a 
deduction  on  the  actual  circumstances  of  each  case, 
and  not  apply  a  uniform  scale." 

**  Rateable  value "  is  defined  by  the  Bill  as  the 
gross  value  after  deducting  the  average  cost  of  repairs, 
insurance,  and  other  expenses,  but  this  definition  may 
come  into  conflict  with  the  percentages  previously 
referred  to. 

The  provisions  of  the  Bill  as  to  the  preparation  of 
Valuation  Lists  are  expensive  and  largely  unnecessary. 

Briefly  they  are — 

1.  The  Overseers  are  to  make  and  deposit  the 
draft  Valuation  List  before  the  ist  May  and  send  it — 
not  to  the  Valuation  Committee — but  to  the  Valuation 
Authority  (the  County  or  County  Borough  Council). 

2.  A  copy  of  the  draft  Valuation  List  to  be  sent 
at  the  same  time  by  the  Overseers  to  the  Surveyor  of 
Taxes,  who  is  empowered  to  alter  any  gross  value 
appearing  in  the  list. 

3.  The  Surveyor  is  to  send  his  copy  list  by  the  ist 
July  containing  his  alterations  of  values — not  to  the 
Valuation  Committee — but  to  the  County  or  County 
Borough  Council. 

4.  When  the  Surveyor  alters  values,  the  Councils 
are  to  adopt  them,  and  give  notice  of  any  increase  to 
persons  affected,  who  may  object  to  the  Council  before 
the  15th  July. 

5.  Where  a  ratepayer  objects  to  the  valuation 
made  by  the  Overseers,  he  must  make  his  objection 
by  the  ist  June. 

6.  The  Council  is  to  send  a  copy  of  the  notice  of 
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objection  to  the  Surreyor  of  Taxes  and  also  to  the 
Valuation  Committee,  who  are  to  hear  the  objection. 

Can  a  more  roundabout  and  expensive  method  be 
imagined  ?  Compare  it  with  the  present  system,  which 
is,  for  the  person  aggrieved  to  give  notice  at  any  time 
to  the  Committee  to  hear  and  decide  his  objection. 
Considering  the  lai^e  number  of  objections  dealt  with 
by  the  Assessment  Committees,  there  are  not  many 
appeals  against  their  decisions,  which  seems  to  show 
that  they  do  their  work,  as  Mr  Long  said,  "admir- 
ably." why,  in  the  name  of  common-sense,  is  it 
proposed  to  alter  this  simple  system  for  one  that  is,  to 
say  the  least,  not  simple  ? 

Many  people  object  to  the  power  proposed  to  be 
given  to  the  Surveyor  in  fixing  values,  whidj  neither 
the  Council  nor  the  Valuation  Committee  will  have 
power  to  alter — even  if  they  know  thaLthe  Surveyor's 
value  is  wrong — unless  the  person  assessed  objects.  If 
Valuation  Authorities  are  to  be  so  fettered,  why  not 
abolish  them  altogether,  and  hand  the  whole  thing 
over  to  the  Surveyors  ?  It  remains  to  be  proved, 
however,  that  Surveyors  of  Taxes  possess  such  a 
knowledge  of  the  value  to  be  put  on  property  as  to 
justify  their  altering  the  valuations  of  the  Overseers. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Overseers  do  undoubt- 
edly possess  local  knowledge  of  the  value  of  property 
within  their  area,  but  it  has  yet  to  be  shown  that  the 
Surveyors  are  in  a  better  position  than  the  Overseers 
to  arrive  at  the  value  of  property. 

A  more  tolerable  plan  than  that  proposed  by  the 
Bill  would  be  for  the  Committee  to  consider  any  altera- 
tions of  values  made  by  a  Surveyor,  hear  what  he  has 
to  say  in  support  of  his  alterations,  and  also  what  the 
Overseers  have  to  say,  and  then  let  the  Committee 
■"*     ide  thir  matter. 

rhert-  are  numerous  other  objections  to  the  Bill 

'"  those  specified,  which  cannot  be  treated  within 

!  allowed  for  this  paper.     It  has  therefore  been 
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considered  better  to  deal  with  some  of  the  objections 
and  try  to  make  them  clear,  rather  than  to  specify  all 
the  objections  which  exist.  It  may,  however,  be  men* 
tioned  in  passing  that  the  short  time  allowed  for  each 
step  in  the  process  of  making  Valuation  Lists  will  not 
tend  towards  accuracy  in  their  preparation,  and  it  will 
be  practically  impossible  for  all  authorities  to  get  the 
services  of  skilled  valuers  which  are  necessary  in  deal- 
ing with  special  properties,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
whole  of  England  and  Wales  is  to  be  valued  at  the 
same  time. 

The  Bill  purports  to  be  largely  framed  on  the 
recommendations  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Local 
Taxation.  Assessment  Committees,  as  such,  were  not 
represented  on  that  Commission,  although  attention 
was  repeatedly  called  to  this  omission  at  tne  time. 

Officers  of  other  local  authorities  were  appointed 
members  of  that  Commission,  but  no  officer  of  an 
Assessment  Committee  was  appointed.  Why  was 
this?  If  it  was  desirable  that  some  local  officers 
should  be  represented,  it  would  appear  to  have  been 
preferable  and  more  business-like  to  have  included 
amongst  such  officers  representatives  from  clerks  to 
Assessment  Committees  who  have  a  knowledge  and 
experience  of  the  practical  administration  of  the  law  of 
valuation  not  possessed  by  officers  of  other  local 
authorities. 

Owing  to  their  not  being  directly  represented  on  it. 
Assessment  Committees,  as  such,  had  not,  like  the 
Counties  and  County  Boroughs,  who  were  directly 
represented  on  the  Commission,  a  share  in  framing 
the  report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  law  of 
valuation,  and  consequently  Assessment  Committees 
do  not  accept  a  Bill  for  their  abolition  founded  on  the 
report  of  a  Royal  Commission,  the  constitution  of 
which  was  questioned  at  the  time  of  its  appointment. 
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able  impoitance.  In  the  old  days,  when  county  aflbirs  were  managed 
by  that  extremely  economical  body,  the  justices,  it  did  not  matter, 
bat  now  that  county  expenditure  was  of  great  magnitude,  it  was  very 
materiaL  Was  not  the  new  proposal  very  much  like  the  existing 
proceduie  in  which  each  Union  formed  its  own  valuation  and  the 
county  rate  was  made  on  that  basis  ?  Without  going  into  the  details 
of  the  Bill,  he  considered  that  its  principle  was  justified  by  the  great 
importance  of  ensuring  that  there  should  be  equality  and  fairness  as 
between  Union  and  Union,  and  he  did  not  think  that  the  present 
machinery  was  capable  of  ensuring  that  equal  justice  was  done  in 
that  way.    (Hear,  hear.) 

The  Hon.  Secretary  said  that  at  present  different  Unions  pro- 
ceeded in  different  ways  in  regard  to  assessing  property.  One 
Union  would  value  on  a  high  assessment  and  raise  a  low  rate,  and 
another  would  value  pn  a  low  assessment  and  impose  a  higher  rate, 
and  the  county  rate  basis  might  [>ossibly  result  in  unfairness  in  con- 
sequence. While  he  believed  that  the  Union  Assessment  Committees 
were  the  best  possible  bodies  for  making  the  valuation  of  each 
district,  he  believed  that  it  would  tend  to  greater  uniformity  of 
assessment  if  the  county  authorities  had  the  right  to  put  upon  the 
Committees  a  limited  number  of  representatives.  But  he  did  not  see 
himself  exactly  where  the  Surveyor  of  Taxes  came  in.  (Hear,  hear.) 
He  had  no  place  in  his  mind  for  the  Surveyor  of  Taxes  on  an 
assessment  authority.  (Hear,  hear.)  If  a  certain  number  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  County  Council  were  placed  on  the  assessing 
auitfaorities,  they  would  have  the  best  possible  oi^anisation  for  that 
purpose.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  S.  Adams  (Bishop  Auckland)  said  that  he  had  had  the  privilege 
of  being  closely  connected  with  Assessment  Committees  almost  ever 
since  the  passing  of  the  Assessment  Act  of  1862,  and  he  could  testify 
to  the  rarity  of  appeals  against  the  decision  of  these  Committees, 
which  had  done  their  work  exceedingly  well.  He  thanked  Mr  Graighill 
for  his  very  excellent  paper.  He  was  sorry  that  Mr  Craighill  had 
not  been  able  to  go  into  the  details  of  the  Bill,  as  one  of  the  greatest 
objections  to  the  Bill  was  the  expense  to  which  it  would  put  ap- 
pellants. In  rural  districts  ratepayers  objecting  to  a  rate  would 
have  to  spend  a  day  in  going  to  the  county  town,  a  day  in  appearing 
before  the  tribunal,  and  a  day  in  getting  home.  They  were  all 
agreed  that  there  should  be  one  basis  of  valuation  for  all  purposes. 
That  could  be  very  easily  brought  about  without  abolishing  the 
Assessment  Committees  and  without  any  great  alteration  in  the  law, 
in  fact  by  appointing  say  the  Chairman  of  each  Assessment  Com- 
mittee in  the  county  as  a  member  of  a  Central  Committee  to  lay 
down  certain  principles  for  the  guidance  of  the  Committees  in  each 
county.  He  was  not  aware  that  there  had  been  any  particular  com- 
plaint about  inequalities  of  rating  as  between  various  Unions.  As 
r^ards  the  Surveyor  of  Taxes,  there  was  no  reason,  so  far  as  he  could 
see,  why  that  genUeman  should  be  on  the  scene  at  all.    (Hear,  hear.) 


f  iS  XosTHERS  DismcT  CofiFisnpcz: 
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oouid  teil  tfaea  that  the  Comitj  Cowirih  afaeadjfaod  loo  onch  to 

da    The  Gofeimami  was  a  Gim  iiiiiil  of  drrnnHafaition,  which 

wat  a  veiy  uuloitimte  thm^  as  local  kaowieilgc  aad  ifipwisibihty 

f#iT«^|fnf  towaids  effiaeocj.    The  icoeot  EdootioB  Act  had  iauncnBcl j 

iocreaaed  the  bmdeB  of  work  whkh  the  Coontj  Coaodb  had  to 

ffftafi  aod  it  was  nff'ffmity  a  sctioib  OBCStKio  whether  flBcnbeidiip  of 

Coooty  Coandb  would  not  ai  mi-rwylf  infohe  leadeooe  in  die 

oomitytowii.  Unless  meoiben  attended  on  the  varioosCoauiiittees  the 

public  bosinrw  woold  drift  whoDy  into  the  handi  of  the  nffiriils  and 

that  to  his  mind  woold  be  one  of  the  greatett  misiiavtnnes  that  could 

hippm     (Hear,  hear.)    He  was  fcrj  moch  oU^ged  U>  Mr  Oaiglhill 

for  his  paper.    They  all  knew  that  Mr  Ciaighin  thoroq^hly  mastered 

the  subject  which  came  before  him,  and  that  he  was  one  of  the  best 

officials  any  depaitment  of  the  poMic  service  could  possibly  possess. 

(Cheers.)    It  was  time  that  Poor  Law  Guanhans  took  a  firm  stand 

and  informed  the  Government  that  they  were  sent  as  rqaeaentitives  of 

the  public  who  had  to  find  the  money,  and  that  they  protested  against 

rnminnal  interference  sodi  as  diat  contained  in  the  Valnation  BilL 

(Cheos.) 

The  PacsiDKinrsaid  that  he  quite  agreed  with  Mr  Craic^'s  con- 
clusions, and  he  did  not  anticipate  that  any  one  would  take  a  very 
strong  stand  in  &vour  of  the  BilL    Mr  Jenner-Fust,  in  the  few 
remarks  that  he  made^  pointed  out  something  in  regard  to  uniformity 
of  assessment  as  an  argument  in  fiivour  of  the  proposed  additional 
machinery,  but  if  they  made  the  alterations  proposed  by  the  Bill 
there  would  be  still  the  very  same  anomaly  as  between  the  various 
counties.    (Hear,  hear.)    He  believed  that  the  Assessment  Com- 
niittees  had  done  their  work  exceedingly  well    (Hear,  hear.)    The 
Right  Hon.   Walter  Loqg  admitted  to  the  deputation  which  he 
(Mr  Affleck)   recently   attended  that  be  had  not   any  fiiult    to 
find  with   the  Assessment  Ck>mmittees.     (Hear,   hear.)     After  a 
^ement  like  that  horn  the  President  of  the  Local  (k)veniment 
^^ourd,  one  naturaUy  asked,  "  Why  do  away  with  them  ?"    Some 
Of  bis  colleagues  thought  he  (Mr  Affleck)  made  a  mistake,  at  the 
?I^^?iI**  Conference,  in  referring  to  two  speeches  of  Sir  John  Gorst 

H^«  i^®.5;*t^  ^^°-  ^*^«^  ^"fr  in  ^Wch  both  of  them  more 
tnan  ninted  that  die  day  of  the  Boards  of  Guardians  was  drawing  to 
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a  dose,  and  both  of  them  afterwards  declared  that  such  a  thing  was 
faothest  from  their  minds.  Yet  following  upon  that,  the  first  and 
fundamental  principle  they  advocated  was  the  abolition  of  those  very 
bodies  which  were  said  to  have  done  their  work  so  well.  (Hear, 
hear.)  There  was  another  anomaly,  that  greater  power  was  going  to 
be  given  to  the  Surveyor  of  Taxes  than  to  the  proposed  valuation 
authority.  It  was  not  right  nor  just  nor  prudent  to  place  such 
power  in  the  hands  of  any  official,  however  good  he  might  be,  as  was 
proposed,  under  the  Valuation*Bill,  to  be  given  to  the  Surveyor  of 
Taies.  (Hear,  hear.)  Assessment  Committees  ought  to  receive  a 
little  fairer  treatment  from  the  Local  Government  Board  than  they 
were  Hkely  to  get  under  the  Bill  (Hear,  hear.)  He  thought  they 
had  every  reason  to  complain.  He  was  very  glad  to  hear  Mr  Adams, 
one  of  the  oldest  Clerks  to  Assessment  Committees,  emphasise  the 
fewness  of  the  appeals  against  the  decisions  of  the  Assessment  Com- 
mittees ;  in  fact,  the  appeals  were  almost  infinitesimal  In  view  of 
the  Right  Hon.  Walter  Long's  admissions  as  to  the  way  in  which  the 
Assessment  Committees  had  hitherto  done  their  work,  he  thought 
they  were  entitled  to  the  fullest  consideration  on  the  part  of  the 
Government    (Cheers.) 

Mr  Craighill,  replying  on  the  discussion,  said  that  Mr  Murray's 
remaiks  referred  rather  to  the  question  of  rating  than  to  the  question 
of  the  machinery  of  the  Venation  Bill.  Mr  Jenner-Fust  referred  to 
inequalities  of  assessment  as  betweep  Union  and  Union.  That  was 
the  sort  of  thing  one  beard  a  great  deal  of,  but  of  which  one  did 
not  get  conoete  instances.  Even  assuming  for  the  purposes  of 
aigument  that  there  were  such  instances*  the  Bill  would  not  remedy 
them,  as  they  would  still  exist  between  the  different  counties. 

The  Hon.  Ssc&stary — ^They  do  not  spend  each  other's  money. 

Mr  Jennkr-Fust — The  county  rate  is  levied  over  the  whole 
county.    There  is  no  rate  levied  over  the  whole  of  the  country. 

Mr  Craighill  did  not  think  there  was  much  in  this  argmnent 
There  were  taxes  levied  over  the  whole  of  the  country,  and  as  the 
Bill  made  the  valuations  of  the  valuation  authorities  apply  to  national 
as  well  as  local  purposes,  it  followed  that  any  inequality  of  assessment 
as  between  valuation  authorities  (which  included  county  boroughs) 
would  affect  the  taxes,  consequently  the  Bill  did  not  provide  a  uniform 
system  of  valuation  throughout  the  country.  The  inequalities  as 
between  the  counties  would  not  be  abolished  by  the  Valuation  Bill. 
The  Bill  b^;an  at  the  wrong  end.  The  Assessment  Committees  had 
done  their  work  well,  but  the  law  of  valuation  was  not  satisfactory, 
consequently  the  law  and  not  the  authorities  who  administered  it 
should  be  changed.  (Hear,  hear.)  llie  case  law  on  rating  was 
very  voluminous,  and  local  experience  was  indispensable  in  practical 
assessment  work.  The  term  Valuation  Bill  was  a  misnomer.  It  was 
not  a  Bill  to  alter  valuations.  Any  business  man  who  wanted  to 
make  alterations  in  his  business,  if  he  had  a  good  manager,  would 
not  begin  by  dismissing  that  manager.    Kather  would  he  want  him 
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:a«w  X"-  imng^ognf  ^e  A^^endoos.    (Hear,  hear.)    The  best  thiog 
«l^uc  X  ?^  ::iirt  me  ^H  jes!  to  gel  a  Bill  introduced  to  amend  the 

^''^sc.Y  ^«JK53    SssosRtad)  proposed  the  following  resolution, 
^'^.o>  ^Bfct  j«cjm»i  rr  Mr  L&imD  (Cockennouth),  and  supported  by 


5>f  K.-^    V-  7^33     ^* 


2     . 


^  ^^:^  C^*inwsc«  rgoaesto  a^^unst  the  policy  of  taking  away 

:>?  >.*^KS^  cc  vajattkxi  foan  the  present  authority  (i)  on 

.->;  C'-xnc  oc  dke  wofk  bcipg  so  well  done  in  the  past, 

r   ziiifc:  r:ie  pccfosol  anthonty  has  already  too  mudi  to 

^v  jcni  j;  iz&Bi  :^  mudtaoay  contemplated  by  the  Bill 


^  <*^TI'^ 


l*V^  -^f^sv^uccft  ^«TT^  Sms  canned  ooanimoosly, 
A  V^^trcvr  ^TTvcTosc  t^M  he  had  jost  leoeiFed  a  tdegram  from 
:Sr  Vorxr  c«  rfcr-aawcc  xw  has  comUtucncy — "Valuation  Bill  is 

A  wv'tv^jiiL  xcotf  Oi  ::^&7js  tv>  3^  Cn^ghfll  was  passed  with  aocla- 
jb?^  V^  vk.^  K^ciOL  V  in  sappofting  it,  said  they  all  knew 
XI:  vNi^^  St  -ju-^x:  r«»  =!  \fc.->f-T^  a  difficult  subject  If  the  Bill 
«it»  ^^x^^«c^'  :-Sfr^  «»  ^:»>  «» SB  thnsfaing  a  dead  dog.    (Cheers  and 

M:  v^t  w^^::.  pTx^^sed  diit  a  vote  of  sympathy  be  passed  by 
tW  Ox\'rfvr!?tvif  »uV  Mr  IVods^  who  was  prevented  ftom  being 
|>Ki$«>ts  v***-^  V  rV  v^-rx-al  :V-::«ss  c^  his  frtfaer. 

l>.;^  w«i  j«^xvo^i  a:>i  c&med  uoaidmoiisly,  and  the  Hon. 
5^"nf«*rx^  :Xr  :3iN\xxaer  ot  the  propositioii,  at  once  telegraphed  a 
s>tt»j\»:S.*<x^  ssNTSSji^  V  tS?  ASsenc  member. 

At  the  jutxfftxvc  ss:ur^  the  KxA>wing  paper  was  read : — 


THE   OrxnOOR  RELIEF  (FRIENDLY 

SOCIETIES)  BILL. 

By  Mr  J.  C  MOOR, 


What  is  known  as  the  Outdoor  Rdief  (Friendly 
Societies)  Bill  is  a  Bill  to  amend  the  Outdoor  Relief 
(Friendly  Societies)  Act.  1894. 

The  Bill  consists  of  two  clauses,  as  follows  : — 

"  I.  The  discretion  given  by  section  one  of  the 
Outdoor  Relief  (Friendly  Societies)  Act,  1894, 
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to  the  Boards  of  Guardians  to  take  or  not  to 
take  into  consideration  the  amount  received 
by  a  member  of  a  Friendly  Society  when 
granting  outdoor  relief  shall  be  limited  as 
hereinafter  provided. 

"2.  In  granting  outdoor  relief  to  a  member  of 
any  Friendly  Society,  the  Board  of  Guardians 
shall  not  take  into  consideration  any  sum 
received  from  such  Friendly  Society  as  sick 
pay,  except  in  so  far  as  such  sum  shall  exceed 
five  shillings  a  week." 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  Bill  seeks  only  to  pro- 
vide for  cases  in  which  a  small  weekly  sum  is  received 
from  a  Friendly  Society  **  as  sick  pay."  The  progress 
made  by  the  Bill  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  recent 
years  has  been  principally  due  to  the  support  of  His 
Majesty's  Government. 

The  principle  of  the  Bill  has  been  in  operation 
since  the  passing  of  the  Outdoor  Relief  (Friendly 
Societies)  Act,  1894. 

As  stated  by  the  Committee  of  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Friendly  Societies,  the  Bill  has  the 
unanimous  support  of  the  National  Conference,  repre- 
senting nearly  four  million  members.  The  societies 
included  in  the  Conference  paid  sickness  claims  in 
1903  to  the  extent  of  ;^2, 508,62 7,  and  for  funeral 
allowances  ;^587,722.  The  Committee  report  that 
the  majority  of  Boards  of  Guardians  act  upon  this 
principle ;  the  operation  of  this  Bill,  if  it  became  law, 
would  make  the  practice  uniform. 

The  Annual  Conference  of  the  Association  of  Poor 
Law  Unions,  attended  by  the  representatives  of  200 
Poor  Law  Unions  in  England  and  Wales,  at  its  meet- 
ing in  November  1900  passed  a  resolution  in  support 
of  this  measure. 

The  Bill,  in  effect,  takes  account  of  the  altered 
conditions  since  the  passing  of  the  Poor  Law  Act  of 
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Queen  Elizabeth.  Then,  Friendly  Sodedes  were 
non-existent;  now,  Friendly  Society  members  are 
everywhere.  Those  societies  are  sustained  entirely 
by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  members,  and 
enormous  sums  are  expended  f€>r  mutual  aid  in  sick- 
ness ;  thereby  directly  relieving  the  rates,  decreasing 
pauperism,  and  fostering  self-rcJiance  and  self-respect. 

That  few  members  of  Friendly  Societies  seek 
parochial  relief  is  unanimously  affirmed  by  all  authori- 
ties. Only  severe  stress  induces  such  persons  to  seek 
assistance  from  the  Guardians,  and  this  chiefly  in 
old  age. 

It  has  been  in  the  interest  of  these  members  that 
the  Friendly  Societies'  Conference  have  sought  the 
support  of  Boards  of  Guardians  for  this  BOl.  They 
contend  that  it  is  in  accordance  with  public  policy  that 
the  thrifty  man  who  has  endeavoured  to  help  himself 
shall  not  be  classed  with  or  receive  the  same  treatment 
as  the  improvident  or  wastrel — more  especially  as  his 
need  is  emphasised  by  the  fact  that  he  must  produce  a 
qualified  medical  practitioner's  certificate  that  he  is 
unable  to  follow  his  employment  during  the  period  he 
takes  sickness  benefit  from  his  society. 

During  the  past  few  years  the  House  of  Commons 
has  annually  passed  the  measure ;  last  year  the  Bill 
passed  its  second  reading  without  a  division.  On  that 
occasion  it  had  the  enthusiastic  support  of  the  President 
of  the  Local  Government  Board.  In  supporting  the 
second  reading,  the  Hon.  Walter  Long  said  he  had 
most  carefully  considered  this  Bill ;  it  had  been  con- 
sidered by  experts  of  great  experience  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Poor  Law,  and  by  the  Government  as 
a  whole.  It  was  a  Bill  well  worthy  of  the  support  of 
the  House.  The  desire  was  to  separate  the  wastrel 
from  the  unfortunate,  and  to  teach  the  people  the 
lesson  that  it  was  desirable  in  their  days  of  strength 
and  prosperity  to  join  a  Friendly  Society,  so  as  to  be 
dependent  of  the  Poor  Law  in  the  time  of  sickness. 
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It  was  in  this  direction  that  we  were  most  likely  to 
find  the  best  remedy  for  pauperism.  He  thought 
members  of  Friendly  Societies  ought  to  have  this 
privilege.  Legislation  on  these  lines  would  help  to 
build  up  a  people  strong  and  self-reliant 

The  feeling  of  the  Local  Government  Board  and 
of  the  House  of  Commons  is  that  the  principle  of  this 
measure  is  a  just  one,  and  that  Friendly  Society 
members,  by  reason  of  their  very  thrift  and  provision 
for  old  age,  should  not  be  in  a  worse  position  in  their 
day  of  need  than  the  ** waster"  and  the  improvident. 
The  man  who  has  made  no  provision  and  done  nothing 
to  provide  for  his  time  of  need  can  claim  relief;  why 
should  the  man  of  thrift  have  his  very  providence 
made  a  barrier  to  the  participation  of  relief  in  his  day 
of  adversity  ? 

The  House  of  Lords  to  some  extent,  through  the 
influence  of  a  certain  society,  in  1901  threw  out  the 
measure  when  down  for  the  third  reading. 

On  that  occasion,  Lord  Northbrook,  who  led  the 
opposition  to  the  Bill,  urged  that  the  success  of  the 
measure  would  mean  a  reconstruction  of  the  Poor 
Law,  which  ought  to  take  place  only  on  the  authority 
and  responsibility  of  the  Government.  Lord  James 
of  Hereford,  while  strongly  supporting  the  Bill,  in- 
timated that  the  Government  left  the  peers  to  vote  as 
they  chose,  with  the  result  that  it  was  rejected. 

When  the  Bill,  which  was  introduced  by  Sir 
Edward  Strachey,  was  brought  forward  last  year,  it 
was  passed  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  supported  by  members  of  all  shades  of 
opinion.  On  that  occasion  it  had  the  approval  of  the 
Government 

The  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
said  '*that  the  Bill  was  most  carefully  considered  by 
the  Cabinet  as  a  whole,  and  it  was  decided  that  it  was 
worthy  of  the  support  of  the  House,  and  one  that  they 
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sincerely  hoped  to  see  accepted  and  placed  on  the 
Statute  Book."  The  President  stated  further  "  that  it 
was  because  he  was  convinced  that  a  Bill  of  this  kind 
would  not  only  not  weaken  but  would  rather  strengthen 
the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law,  that  he  asked  the 
House  to  read  it  a  second  time.  He  was  as  a  rule 
strongly  in  favour  of  maintaining  the  independence 
and  the  position  of  local  authorities,  and  of  reserving 
to  them  their  discretion.  But  this  was  not  a  case  in 
which  the  discretion  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  meets 
the  difficulty,  and  for  two  reasons.  In  the  first  place, 
what  the  members  of  the  Friendly  Societies  ask  for, 
and  are  entitled  to,  is  that  they  should  be  given  this 
privilege  as  a  right,  and  that  it  shall  not  be  dependent 
on  the  discretion  of  any  Board  of  Guardians ;  and  in 
the  second  place,  a  very  unfortunate  result  follows  from 
the  different  action  of  different  Boards  of  Guardians. 
It  may  be  that  there  are  two  men  living  on  the 
confines  of  different  Unions.  In  the  one  Union  special 
consideration  is  shown  to  the  case  of  one  of  the  men 
in  his  application  for  relief,  while  in  the  adjoining 
Union  the  applicant  is  put  on  a  level  with  the  other 
paupers.  Could  Hon.  Members  wonder  that  in  the 
latter  case  the  man  has  a  feeling  of  degradation,  and 
asks  the  question,  '  What  was  the  good  of  my  joining 
a  Friendly  Society  ?  * " 

While  it  was  true  that  comparatively  few  members 
of  Friendly  Societies  applied  for  Poor  Law  relief,  and 
then  only  in  cases  of  exceptional  sickness,  disablement, 
or  other  misfortune,  they  could  not  conceive  why  this 
fact  should  justify  any  hesitancy  in  passing  the   Bill. 

This  year  the  Bill  had  reached  but  not  passed  its 
third  reading  in  the  House  of  Lords.  This  was  due 
to  a  technical  objection.  Sir  Edward  Strachey's  Bill 
has  also  been  introduced  in  the  House  of  Commons 
by  Mr  Gretton,  and  a  deadlock  has  been  produced  in 
the  Commons  as  well  as  in  the  Lords. 

The  object  of  the  promoters  of  the  Bill  is  that 
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there  should  be  no  option  to  give  or  refuse  outdoor 
relief  to  Friendly  Society  members  in  receipt  of  sick 
pay,  and  that  the  Friendly  Society  member  who  has 
made  some  provision  for  himself,  his  wife,  and  family, 
should  not,  through  his  very  thrift  and  provision,  by 
any  means  be  deprived  of  relief  if  he  and  his  family 
require  it. 

The  operation  of  the  Bill,  if  enacted,  it  is  true, 
would  remove  the  discretion  of  Boards  of  Guardians, 
but  is  it  at  all  desirable  that  a  merely  personal  inci- 
dental matter  of  this  kind  should  stand  in  the  way  for 
a  moment  of  the  passing  of  this  Bill  ?  The  argument 
that  it  would  remove  this  discretion,  as  an  objection  to 
the  passing  of  the  measure,  appears  to  me  one  quite 
unworthy  of  those  who  are  charged  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  relief  to  the  poor,  those  who  should  seek  in 
every  way  to  encourage  thrift,  and  be  concerned  rather 
to  remove  than  to  perpetuate  the  continuance  of  any 
hindrance  or  obstacle  to  the  relief  of  the  thrifty 
member  in  time  of  sickness. 

Is  it  worthy  of  the  Councils  of  public  Poor  Law 
authorities  that  they  should  cling  to  their  claim  to  up- 
hold the  discretion  which  the  Bill  seeks  to  remove,  in 
the  face  of  the  testimony  of  the  Minister  of  His 
Majesty's  Government,  who  is  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment specially  charged  with  the  supervision  of  the 
administration  of  the  Poor  Law  ?  I  venture  to  hope 
that  the  importance  of  a  wise  support  of  those  con- 
cerned in  the  promotion  of  thrift,  will  more  than 
counterbalance  the  mere  desire  to  retain  this  discretion. 
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Mr  J.  W.  Gibson  (Hon.  Treasurer  of  the  Conference  District 
Committee  and  late  Clerk  of  the  Newcastle  Board  of  Guardians)  said 
that  in  the  absence  of  Mr  Richard  Mayne,  of  Newcastle  (who  was  to 
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have  opened  the  discussion^  but  was  detained  in  Newcastle  in  oon- 
nection  with  his  candidature  for  a  seat  on  the  Corporation),  it  was 
only  fair  to  say  that  he  had  received  a  letter  from  Mr  Mayne,  who 
said  that  as  a  friendly  society  member  he  felt  that  the  glory  of 
friendly  societies  had  been  their  independence  of  spirit,  and  that 
this  was  being  surrendered  by  the  proposals  in  the  paper  without 
any  compensating  advantage,  as,  if  the  sympathy  of  the  Guardians 
was  not  with  the  friendly  society  man,  they  might  still  refuse  to  grant 
him  any  relief.  It  was  undesirable  (Mr  Mayne  added)  to  single  out 
any  one  particular  form  of  thrift,  and  that  the  labouring  man  who 
brought  up  a  large  family  on  a  pound  a  week,  whether  he  belonged 
to  a  friendly  society  or  not — and  possibly  his  restricted  means  would 
not  allow  him  to  do  so — must  have  practised  a  notable  amount  of 
thrift  (Hear,  hear.)  It  was  the  duty  of  the  electorate  to  insist  on 
returning  only  those  candidates  who  would  respect  the  past  thrifty 
habits  of  applicants  for  relief.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  (Mr  Gibson)  con- 
sidered  it  was  desirable  for  Guardians  to  encourage  thrifty  tendendes 
in  every  possible  way,  and  friendly  societies  and  the  administrators 
of  poor  relief  ought  to  work  together  hand  in  hand.  If  that  were 
done,  where  was  the  necessity  for  the  l^islation  now  advocated? 
What  effect  would  the  passing  of  the  Act  have  ?  He  could  see  no 
practical  result  likely  to  come  from  it.  The  limitation  of  the  dis- 
cretionary power  of  the  Guardians  was  absolutely  wrong  in  principle. 
The  Guardians  had  the  power  to  relieve  according  to  the  necessities  of 
each  case.  Well-administered  Boards  of  Guardians — and  the  majority 
were  well  administered — always  took  into  account,  when  making  the 
allowance  of  out-relief,  the  fact  that  an  applicant  for  relief  had  tried 
to  help  himself.  If  they  had  the  power  and  still  had  it,  where  was 
the  necessity  for  the  proposed  legislation  which  singled  out  friendly 
societies  as  the  only  form  which  needed  special  attention  at  the 
hands  of  the  Guardians  ?  The  whole  matter  tended  in  the  direction 
of  tinkering  with  outdoor  relief.  There  were  plenty  of  people  who 
thought  that  outdoor  relief  should  be  extended.  He  (Mr  Gibson) 
had  his  own  opinion,  strongly  against  it,  but  that  was  not  the  time  to 
discuss  that  question.  If  at  the  present  time  outdoor  relief  could  be 
given,  knowing  that  there  was  also  income  from  a  friendly  society, 
why  make  all  this  fuss  about  it?  (Hear,  hear.)  If  an  applicant  for 
relief  was  of  good  character,  relief  ought  to  be  given  irrespective  of 
any  small  allowance  he  might  be  receiving  from  a  friendly  society. 
(Hear,  hear.)  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  applicant  was  not  deserving, 
the  relief  ought  to  be  refused.  (Hear,  hear.)  However,  in  granting 
relief  the  Guardians  were  bound  to  consider  the  applicant's  means, 
and  must  not  give  more  than  what  would  be  '*  adequate  relief."  He 
could  not  understand  the  contention  that  the  Bill  would  strengthen 
rather  than  weaken  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law.  The  Bill 
would  deprive  the  Guardians  of  the  discretion  which  it  was  essential 
that  they  should  possess.     (Hear,  hear.) 

•The  Hon.  Sec  read  a  letter  from  Sir  William  Chance,  Bart 
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(Hon.  Sec  of  the  Cenlnl  Committee  of  Poor  Law  Confoences), 
in  wfakh  he  sayB  : — 

^\  shoold  have  particularly  liked  to  hear  the  paper  and  discussion 
on  the  Outdoor  Relief  (Friendly  Societies)  Bill.    As  you  know,  I  am 
a  strong  opponent  of  it,  and  I  should  much  wish  to  hear  the  argu- 
ments in  its  favour.    It  seems  to  me  that  the  Friendly  Societies  were 
very  iSk  advised  to  r^ect  the  offer  of  the  House  of  Lotds  last  year,  to 
appoint  a  Committee  to  examine  into  the  alleged  grievance,  and  as 
to  why  ^leir  members  should  be  treated  difierendy  from  others  who 
may  have  exercised  thrift  in  another  form.     I  am  always  hearing 
the  leaders  of  the  great  Friendly  Societies  speaking  against  state  or 
shaiing-oat  chibs.     But  this  Bill  is  going  to  encourage  this  form  of 
Benefit  Society.     I  am  sending  you  a  copy  of  a  Petition  which  is 
to  be  presented  against  the  BMl  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  Lord 
Nortkbrook.     It  has  been  signed  by  Chairmen  of  076  Board  of 
GnaidianSy  a  very  large  number  for  a  petition  got  up  by  a  few 
private  individuals.  ...  It  passes  my  comprehension  that  Boards 
of  Gnardians  diould  wish  to  deprive  themselves  of  their  present 
discretion  in  the  matter  of  poor  relief.     They  can  now  take  character, 
signs  of  thrift,  &c.,  into  consideration  in  granting  relief.     What  do 
they  want  more?" 

Mr  LowKY  (Local  Government  Board  Inspector)  said  that  not- 
fvidnCanding  the  very  active  and  powerful  opposition  of  Sir  William 
Chance  and  the  veterans  named  in  his  letter,  he  (Mr  Lowry)  wished 
the  Bill  success  horn  the  bottom  of  his  heart  The  question  was 
one  Aat  was  constantly  claiming  their  attention,  and  the  fear  was 
eipfessed  that  they  were  going  to  withdraw  the  discretionary  power 
£KMn  the  Guardians.  Let  them  cast  their  memones  bade  and  try 
and  think  how  many  friendly  society  men  in  receipt  of  five  shillings 
a  wedc  have  ever  come  and  apphed  for  out-relief.  Speaking  for 
iwnseif,  he  thought  diat  in  the  few  years  he  had  had  the  honour  of 
being  an  inspector,  he  could  only  recollect  five  or  six  cases.  The 
sober,  intdligent,  thrifty  friendly  society  man  was  the  last  that  ever 
came  to  the  Poor  Law  for  rehef.  (Cheers.)  In  deserving  cases  he 
would  give  as  moch  of  the  current  coin  of  the  realm  as  he  could, 
and  be  said  the  expressions  they  often  heard,  ^  Break  up  the  home,** 
**  Apply  the  lest,"  weve  a  grand  commentary  on  twentieth  century 
Christiaiiity.  (Cheers.)  The  income  from  a  friendly  society,  he 
could  tell  them  firom  his  knowledge  of  actuarial  matters,  had  been 
earned  and  doubly  earned,  and  wh&  referring  to  that  he  could  add 
that  he  wished  the  Legislature  would  make  it  ill^[al  to  spend  one 
penny  of  society  mcmey  in  strikes.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  wished  the 
Bill  every  success.    (Hear,  hear.) 

Hon.  Mrs  Cropper  said  that  a  sin^  man  in  receipt  of  five 
fhillingg  a  week  from  a  firiendly  society  was  certainly  not  destitute, 
hut  if  he  had  the  right  to  demand  out-relief  in  addition,  the  difficulty 
would  soon  be  not  to  remember  the  oases  of  friendly  society  people 
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who  came  in  the  rates,  but  to  foiget  them;  they  would  be  so 
numerous.  Of  course,  in  the  case  of  men  with  laige  families,  the 
Guardians  always  acted  considerately.  She  (the  speaker)  did  not 
approve  of  the  idea  of  a  man  having  the  right  to  claim  out-relief. 
It  was  highly  essential  that  the  discretionary  power  of  the  Guardians 
should  be  left  intact.    (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  Miller  (Sunderland)  said  he  was  very  pleased  with  the 
paper.  His  experiences  as  a  Guardian,  a  miner,  and  a  member  of  a 
friendly  society,  was  that  members  of  friendly  societies  were  not  so 
favourably  treated  as  other  applicants  for  relie£  (Cheers  and 
dissent)  If  that  was  the  experience  of  others  there,  it  was  a  serious 
matter.  He  would  like  to  have  a  definition  of  **  destitution.''  Did  it 
mean  the  verge  of  starvation,  and  were  the  Guardians  only  entitled 
to  grant  such  a  small  allowance  as  would  merely  secure  for  the 
recipient  a  lingering  death?  The  Guardians  should  lean  fovourably 
towards  the  friendly  societies.  If  the  House  passed  the  Bill,  it  would 
be  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  Let  them  take  it,  and  try  and  get 
more  in  the  recognition  of  thrift  if  they  could,  and  thereby  encourage 
thrifty  habits  as  much  as  lay  in  their  power  as  Guardians*  (Hear, 
hear.) 

Mr  William  Scott  (Gateshead)  said  that  he  wished  to  endorse 
every  word  in  Mr  Moor's  paper.  He  could  only  wish  that  the 
Guardians  could  have  been  represented  at  the  Conference  of  Friendly 
Societies  held  in  Westminster  last  March.  He  was  present,  and  a 
very  large  number  of  other  Guardians  were  also  present  in  their  capa- 
city as  Iriendly  society  men.  They  would  have  had  presented  to  them 
there  a  mass  of  evidence  of  the  need  for  the  Bill.  The  work  of  the 
friendly  societies,  and  their  enormous  payments  for  sick  allowance 
and  so  forth,  must  materially  relieve  the  rates;  and  a  strong  case 
was  made  out  for  the  considerate  treatment  of  friendly  society 
members  if  unfortunately  they  were  compelled  to  ask  for  poor 
relief.  (Hear,  hear.)  Some  Boards  looked  at  the  question  from  a 
humane  standpoint,  but  others  seemed  to  wish  to  penalise  the  old 
and  the  infirm,  for  it  was  only  the  aged  or  the  permanently  sick 
who  could,  on  the  average  scale  of  friendly  society  payments,  be  in 
receipt  of  such  a  small  allowance  as  five  shillings  a  week.  He  rejoiced 
to  think  that  the  Right  Hon.  Walter  Long,  whose  action  none  of  them 
could  endorse  in  regard  to  the  Valuation  Bill,  had  said  some  of  the 
wisest  things  that  any  man  could  say  in  reference  to  the  Bill  now 
under  discussion.  As  a  prominent  worker  in  the  friendly  society 
movement,  he  knew  that  the  number  of  friendly  society  members 
who  ever  had  to  apply  for  Poor  Law  rdief  was  infinitesimal.  (Hear, 
hear.) 

Rev.  A.  F.  Cur  WEN  said  that  the  psiper  was  most  interesting,  and 
he  was  heartily  in  sympathy  with  the  writer  of  it.  Those  who  had 
made  special  provision  for  themselves  should  have  special  consideca- 
tion,     (Hear,  hear.)    There  was  a  formula  which  was  always  upon 
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their  Ups,  that  the  duty  of  the  Guardians  was  only  to  relieve  desti- 
tution. They  gave  a  little  money  to  a  widow  so  that  with  the  profits 
from  a  huckst^s  shop  she  might  manage  to  live;  another  widow 
wiA  three  or  four  children  could  not  manage  on  anything  like  the 
same  sum.  There  must  be  discretionary  power,  and  applicants  who 
had  tried  to  make  provision  for  themselves  by  belonging  to  a  friendly 
society  ought  to  be  favourably  considered.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Rev.  C.  T.  Philips  (Cockermouth)  said  that  that  morning  the 
whole  attitude  of  the  Conference  was  against  their  discretion  being 
interfered  with,  while  that  afternoon  all  their  enei^es  were  devoted 
to  placing  a  fetter  upon  that  discretion.  (Hear,  hear,  and  laughter.) 
Surely  it  was  important  that  each  case  should  be  dealt  with  on  its 
merits.  They  might  have  men  joining  the  friendly  societies  for  the 
mere  purpose  of  compelling  the  Guardians  to  grant  them  special 
consideration. 

Mr  Craighill  said  that  if  the  object  of  the  promoters  of  the  Bill 
was  to  ensure  that  there  should  be  no  option  on  the  part  of  the 
Guardians  to  refuse  outdoor  relief  to  the  members  of  friendly 
societies,  the  Bill  would  net  carry  out  the  wish  of  its  promoters. 
The  discretion  of  the  Guardians  was  not  taken  away,  it  was  limited 
in  a  special  instance,  so  that  the  argument  as  to  taking  away  the 
discretion  of  the  Guardians  was  very  much  discounted.  He  would 
like  to  see  all  people  who  had  been  thrifty,  better  treated  than  those 
who  had  been  careless  and  improvident  But  it  was  not  right  to 
limit  that  favourable  treatment  to  any  particular  form  of  thrift  The 
encouragement  of  thrift  was  so  important,  that  he  would  like  to  see 
a  Royal  Commission  appointed  for  the  express  purpose  of  con- 
sidering the  best  way  of  recognising  past  efforts  on  the  part  of  the 
necessitous  poor  to  make  some  provision  against  misfortune.  (Hear, 
hear.) 

Mr  Moor  (Newcastle)  said  that  he  stood  there  not  only  as  a 
Guardian  but  a  friendly  society  man,  and  he  said  without  hesitation 
that  friendly  society  members  who  had  had  to  apply  for  relief  had 
not  been  so  well  treated  in  the  past  as  they  ought  to  have  been.  A 
man  who  had  got  down  to  the  half-crown  or  five-shilling  scale  of  a 
friendly  society  through  illness  or  old  age  ought  not  to  be  treated  in 
the  same  spirit  as  a  man  who  had  never  tried  to  do  anything  for 
himself.  About  one  in  six  hundred  friendly  society  members — ^as 
near  as  he  could  get  at  it — ^had  to  make  application  for  poor  relief, 
and  it  was  not  just  that  such  a  man  should  be  turned  away  when 
one  who  had  never  tried  to  make  any  provision  should  be  given 
perhaps  as  much  as  ten  shillings  a  week.    (Hear,  hear.) 

Rev.  A.  B.  Tebb  (Gateshead)  said  that  they  were  thankful  for  the 
work  done  by  the  friendly  societies,  which,  however,  were  not  philan- 
thropic societies,  but  were  founded  on  business  principles  for  mutual 
help.  The  Bill  had  not  gone  far  enough,  inasmuch  as  it  excluded 
persons  who  were  making  provision  in  other  ways.     He  knew  of  a 
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to 
and  Ae  ^ppfwil  to  she 
tlMt  tbejr  had  DO  power  so 
Yet  a  little  tindf 

frooi  becoming  eiiiatmZT  a  kcaner  riiiiif  ob  eke  mcs.  So  fiv  as 
bit  oim  Board  «as  oonfeinfrig  rxy  said  afw^^  dooe  aO  di^  ooold 
to  encouiage  thrift. 

Mr  Adams  (Bisfaop  Avrkkodi  smI  he  uaaiikmltfaat  Mr  Moor 
had  gone  out  of  his  wmj  toamftitfe  t.awuiih^  ■oUfiAto  thoae  who 
diAered  from  his  viev  of  the  mano;  and  weal  paragraphs  in  his 
paper  were  based  oo  inHmnninus  waich  had  oo  fiDodadoQ  in  fiKrt, 
notably  those  which  iasphed  that  the  thriftf  man  was  pffiafaed 
because  of  his  thrift.  Every  Goardian  wished  to  enoouiage  thrift. 
Even  if  the  Bill  was  passed  nobody  ooold  imist  on  getdqg  relief  io 
a  particular  way,  and  Boards  of  Gnaidians  ooold  sdU  say  whether 
they  would  grant  indoor  or  ootdoor  relic£  It  was^  however,  better 
that  they  should  retain  unfettered  diKxetioo.    (Hear;  hear.) 

Mr  Murray  (Tynemouth)  said  he  believed  that  very  few  young 
memben  o(  friendly  societies  ever  Mf^fied  for  rehet  Outdoor  idief 
was  in  many  cases  infinitely  more  economical  for  the  ratepayers  and 
better  for  the  recipients  than  indoor  relief.  The  friendly  societies 
were  deserving  of  every  encouragement    (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  Bradley  (Bootle)  said  he  had  been  a  member  of  a  friendly 
society  for  fifty  years,  and  a  Guardian  for  about  half  of  that  dme,  and 
he  never  saw  a  member  of  a  society  refused  relief  if  a  deserving  case. 
He  did  not  think  that  any  interference  with  the  discretion  of  the 
Guardians  would  be  a  good  thing.    (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  BoLAM  (Chester-le-Street)  said  that  he  believed  in  the  fullest 
discretion  being  given  to  the  Guardians.  Each  case  should  be  treated 
on  its  merits,  and  the  fullest  consideration  ought  to  be  extended  to 
those  who,  after  trying  to  make  provision  for  themselves,  were  driven 
to  apply  for  Poor  Law  relief. 

Mr  Moor,  replying  on  the  discussion,  disclaimed  any  such 
intention  to  give  offence  as  that  imputed  to  him  by  Mr  Adams. 
With  regard  to  the  remarks  about  destitution,  he  would  remind  the 
Conference  that  the  Local  Government  Board  not  long  ago  issued 
their  famous  circular,  insisting  that  it  was  the  duty  of  Guardians  to 

5ive  "adequate  relief/'  which  pointed  to  something  quite  above 
estitution  as  the  test  of  eligibility  for  relief    (Hear,  hear.) 

The  proceedings  closed  with  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
readers  of  the  papers. 
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The  Dinner. 

The  President  took  the  chair  in  the  evening  at  the  Annual 
Dinner. 

The  President  proposed  the  health  of  His  Majesty  the  King, 
sajdng  that  there  had  never  been  an  English  monarch  who  had 
displayed  so  much  tact  and  wisdom  as  King  Edward  VII.  in  breaking 
down  the  prejudices  between  the  French  and  English  people.  The 
boM  accord  established  by  His  Majesty  was  evident  in  the  most 
gratifying  manner  to  him  (the  President)  when  he  contrasted  the 
attitude  of  the  Parisians  last  year  with  that  of  the  year  before,  and  in 
his  visit  to  Germany  next  month  he  (Mr  Affleck^  expected  to  find  an 
equally  pleasing  change  m  the  German  mind.     (Hear,  hear.) 

The  President  proposed  "Success  to  the  Northern  District 
Poor  Law  Conference,"  saying  that  this  was  the  Thirty-second 
Annual  Conference,  and  both  as  to  the  quality  of  the  papers  and  the 
discussion  thereon  the  Conference  would  compare  with  any  that  bad 
been  held  hitherto.  The  value  of  Poor  Law  Conferences  could 
not  be  overestimated,  both  for  the  formal  reading  of  papers  and 
discussion,  and  for  the  interchange  of  opinion  privately  among  the 
Guardians.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  longer  he  lived  the  more  he  recog- 
nised the  value  of  the  Conferences,  and  it  would  be  a  sorry  thing  for 
Poor  Law  administration  if  they  let  the  Conferences  die  out.  (Hear, 
hear.)  They  had  one  or  two  of  the  oldest  members  of  the  Con- 
ference present,  though  they  r^;retted  the  absence  of  their  former  Hon. 
Secretary,  Mr  Bosanquet.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  would  couple  with  the 
toast  the  names  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Curwen,  their  Vice-President,  and  the 
Rev.  Canon  Walker,  their  Hon.  Secretary.  (Cheers.)  He  trusted 
those  two  gentlemen  might  long  be  spared  to  grace  the  Conference 
and  to  keep  the  younger  members  right  The  Rev.  Canon  Walker 
was  one  of  the  most  genial  and  painstaking  Hon.  Secretaries  it  had 
ever  been  his  good  fortune  to  meet.  He  hoped  that  they  would  lon^ 
continue  in  office  in  connection  with  the  Conference.  (Hear,  hear.; 
He  asked  them  to  drink  "  Success  to  the  Northern  Poor  Law  Con- 
ference," coupled  with  the  name  of  the  Rev.  Canon  Walker  and  that 
of  the  Rev.  Mr  Curwen.  (Cheers.)  The  toast  was  drunk  with 
musical  honours. 

Rev.  A.  F.  Curwen  said  that  time  had  passed  over  their  heads  and 
he  trusted  it  had  brought  with  it  wisdom.  He  did  not  see  how  the 
Conference  could  continue  without  a  good  Hon.  Secretary,  and  in 
Canon  Walker  they  had  one  who  had  taken  upon  himself  the  whole 
burden  of  the  Conference  arrangements  most  perfectly,  for  none 
could  have  found  a  more  delightful  spot  than  that  in  which  they 
weie  assembled  for  the  Conference.  (Hear,  hear.)  They  in  the 
west  were  glad  of  the  opportunity  afforded  by  those  Conferaices  to 
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leani  something  from  the  wise  men  in  the  east — (hear,  hear,  and 
laughter) — gathering  op  little  grains  of  information  which  they  took 
back  to  their  own  parts,  there  to  sprout  and  bring  forth  good  fruit 
Nearly  everything  he  had  learned  in  his  experience  as  a  Guardian 
was  the  outcome  of  those  Conferences.    (Cheers.) 

Canon  Walkkr,  who  was  warmly  greeted,  said  that  he  believed 

more  in  work  than  in  speaking.     He  thanked  them  very  kindly 

for  coupling  his  name  with  the  toast,  and  for  drinking  it  so  cordially. 

He  had  a  personal  interest  in  contributing  what  little  he  could  to 

the  prosperity  of  the  Conferences  of  that  district,  inasmuch  as  it 

was  in  a  great  measure  the  work  of  his  late  father-in-law  that  it 

was  founded.     (Hear,  hear.)     His  fother-in-Iaw  was  the  first  Hon. 

Secretary  of  the  Conference,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr  Bosanquet, 

who  w^  in  turn  succeeded  by  himself.     So  long  as  be  was  elected 

to  the  othce  he  would  endeavour  to  discharge  the  duties  to  their 

satisfriction,  and  to  make  each  succeeding  Conference  more  successful 

than  the  last    There  was  a  deal  of  work  in  it,  but  nothing  could  be 

accomplished  without  difficulty,  and  there  was  a  joy  which  their 

friends  the  vagrants  missed,  the  joy  of  work.    (Cheers  and  laughter.) 

He  hoped  that  the  attendance  of  lady  Guardians  would  be  increased 

on  the  next  occasion,  because  it  was  a  very  valuable  feature  of  the 

Conference,  and  the  ladies  had  hitherto  been  present  in  sufficient 

numbers  to  enable  them  to  hold  a  meeting  of  their  own  after  the 

Conference^  at  which  subjects  which  only  women  could  properly  deal 

with  had  been  very  profitably  discussed.    (Cheers.) 

Mr  Hck;g  proposed  the  health  of  Mr  Robert  Affleck,  the  Presi- 
dent, complimenting  him  upon  the  admirable  manner  in  which  he 
conducted  the  proceedings.  Mr  Affleck's  urbanity  and  geniality  of 
disix>sition  had  endeared  him  to  all  of  them,  and  it  was  quite 
superfluous  to  e.Ttol  his  excellent  qualities  to  that  gathering.   (Cheers.) 

The  President,  the  toast  having  been  honoured  with  a  hearty 
rendering  of  ••  For  he's  a  jolly  good  fellow,*'  said  he  thanked  them 
for  the  wry  kind  way  in  which  they  had  received  the  toast  In  the 
cimduct  of  the  Conferences  he  had  tried  to  do  everything  on  business 
lines.  Ho  did  not  believe  in  a  President  thrusting  his  own  views 
ioo  much  on  the  members.  His  duty  was  to  see  that  every  one 
gi>t  (ait  pln>\  and  that  the  subjects  were  properly  handled.  It  was 
\XTy  gratifying  to  know  that  his  efforts  had  met  with  their  approval. 
It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  attend  the  Conferences,  and  it  would  be 
an  even  greater  pleasure  to  attend  them  again  as  a  private  member. 
He  could  not  say  that  the  duties  were  laborious,  for  he  had  a  very 
wrll-behavcd  Conference  to  deal  with,  but  he  did  not  believe  in  one 
man  slicking  to  the  office  year  after  year.  He  hoped  that  to-morrow 
they  would  gi\-e  another  the  office.    ("  No,  no.") 

Mr  Craiohill  proposed  ••The  Ladies,"  a  toast  that  was,  of 
course,  enthusiastically  received ;  and  the  Hon.  Mrs  Cropper  having 
-^^pressed  her  thanks,  the  proceedings  terminated. 
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On  Wednesday,  20th  July  1904, 

Mr  Affleck  took  the  chair. 

The  Hon.  Treasurer  (Mr  Gibson)  read  the  financial  statement, 
which  was  very  satisfactory. 

Mr  Hogg  proposed  the  re-election  of  Mr  Robert  Affleck  as 
President  of  the  Conference.  ("Agreed,  agreed.")  Despite  what 
Mr  Affleck  said  on  the  previous  evening,  they  did  not  wish  to  make 
a  change.  Their  President  was  so  genial  yet  so  business-like  and 
firm  that  they  trusted  he  would  be  perennially  amongst  them. 
(Cheers.) 

Rev.  Father  Burke,  in  seconding,  said  it  was  a  pity  that  the 
Chairman  could  not  be  asked  to  leave  the  room  for  a  few  minutes 
so  that  they  could  say  all  they  thought  about  him.  (Cheers  and 
laughter.) 

The  proposition  was  carried  with  acclamation. 

The  Chairman  said  he  thanked  them  for  the  honour  they  had 
bestowed  upon  him,  but  he  believed  that  an  annual  change  of  Chair- 
man was  desirable.  It  was  an  honour  that  should  go  round.  How- 
ever, as  it  was  their  wish  that  he  should  be  President,  he  could 
promise  them  that  he  would  do  his  best  to  make  the  next  Conference 
as  successful  as  the  present  one.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  Craighill  said  he  had  great  pleasure  in  proposing  the  Rev. 
A  F.  Curwen  as  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Conference.     (Cheers.) 

Mr  Murray  seconded  the  proposition,  which  was  carried  with 
acclamation. 

Rev.  A.  F.  Curwen,  in  reply,  said  he  hoped  that  the  post  would 
always  be  a  sinecure.  He  did  not  agree  with  Mr  Affleck  about 
changing  the  Chairman.  When  they  had  a  good  coachman  they 
should  keep  himon  the  box.     (Cheers.) 

Canon  Walker  was  re-elected  Hon.  Secretary;  this,  like  the 
re-election  of  Mr  Gibson  as  Hon.  Treasurer,  being  carried  by 
acclamation. 

The  representatives  on  the  Central  Committee  of  Poor  Law  Con- 
ferences were  next  elected. 

Hon.  Mrs  Cropper  and  Mr  George  Craighill  were  re-elected, 
and  Mr  Stableforth  (Chairman  of  the  Newcastle  Board  of  Guar- 
dians) was  elected  in  place  of  Mr  Mayne,  whom  he  succeeded 
in  the  Chairmanship  at  Newcastle. 

The  next  business  was  the  selection  of  a  place  of  meeting  for 
next  year's  Conference.  In  the  course  of  an  informal  discussion, 
Tynemouthy  Keswick,  Bowness,  and  Durham  were  put  forward  as 
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possible  centres.     A  rote  was  taken,  whidi  lesuhed  in  an  over> 
whelming  majority  in  favoar  <^  holding  it  in   Bowness  again  next 


The  Committee  was  then  re-dected,  with  the  exception  of  Mr 
Mayne,  whoi,  being  no  longer  Chairman  of  the  Newcastle  Board,  was 
socceeded  by  Mr  Stableforth,  the  present  holder  of  the  oflke.  The 
Committee  is  as  follows : — 

Cum^/oMd— Mrs  Chalker,  8  George  Street,  Carlisle;  Rey.  A. 

F.  Curwen,  Harrington  Rectory ;  Miss  King,  Elm  Grove,  Keswick. 

Durkam—Mi  £.  J.  J.  Browell,  Boldon  House,  South  Shiekis ; 
Mr  George  Craighill,  38  Bewick  Road,  Gateshead ;  Mr  J.  C. 
Moor,  Sunderland. 

Narthumherland—Mx  C.  T.  Stableforth,  Newcastle ;  Mr  C.  B.  P. 
Bosanquet,  Rock  Hall,  Alnwick ;  Mr  J.  Eskdale,  Tynemouth ;  Mr 

G.  H.  Hogg,  North  Shields. 

Wesimoriand — Mrs   Lioyd    Wilson,  Westworth,  Cockermouth ; 
Hon.  Mrs  Cropper,  Ellergreen,  KendaL 

Mr  Edward  Gill  (Kendal)  then  read  die  following  paper : — 


THE  COMBINATION  OF  BOARDS  OF 
GUARDIANS  FOR  THE  TREATMENT 
OF  SPECIAL  CLASSES  OF  INMATES. 

By  Mr  EDWARD  GILL, 


When  your  Secretary  asked  me  to  supply  a  paper,  for 
the  consideration  of  the  members  of  this.  Conference, 
on  the  suggested  subject,  "  The  Combination  of 
Boards  of  Guardians  for  the  Treatment  of  Special 
Classes  of  Inmates,**  he  added,  "for  example,  'The 
Feeble-minded.'"  With  considerable  hesitation,  and 
after  re-reading  his  letter,  in  which  he  pleaded,  **  I  am 
at  a  loss  for  a  reader,  will  you  come  to  my  rescue  ?  " 
I,  in  a  weak,  if  not  in  a  feeble-minded  moment, 
assented.  To  my  mind  the  subject  is  of  grave  im- 
portance— a  subject  upon  which  much  has  been  written 
and  spoken ;  and  the  difficulty  remains  as  to  what  there 
is  new  to  be  said,  or  how  the  thing  can  be  put  in  a 
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form  that  will  interest  and  awaken  Guardians  to  a  just 
sense  of  duty  in  this  all-important  question. 

When  we  use  the  term  or  word  *'  feeble-minded/' 
we  commit  ourselves  to  a  phrase  capable  of,  and  to 
which,  a  variety  of  definition  is  given.  Naturally 
it  falls  to  the  professional  man  rather  than  to  the 
layman  to  define  and  classify.  However,  for  the 
treatment  of  special  classes  of  inmates,  whether  by  a 
combination  of  Boards  of  Guardians  or  by  any  gfiven 
Union,  it  is  essential  to  such  treatment  that  a  careful 
and  well-considered  classification  should  be  made.  By 
the  way,  it  may  be  said  that  classification  is  one,  if  not 
the  most  important  of  all  the  preliminary  duties.  This  is 
especially  so  with  regard  to  the  treatment  and  care  of 
those  unfortunate  persons  who  come  under  the  charge 
of  Boards  of  Guardians,  and  who  are  incapable 
on  the  ground  of  mental  deficiency  of  caring  for  and 
protecting  themselves. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  the  first  place  we  must  make 
a  more  or  less  rough  classification  of  those  persons  who 
are  not  possessed  of  a  "  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body," 
eliminating  those  who  are  generally  considered  '*  eccen- 
tric** only.  Discarding  then  the  classifications  which 
are  scientific  only,  and  looking  for  one  which  may  be 
practically  useful  to  those  who  have  the  guardianship 
of  these  sad  cases,  it  has  been  suggested  on  medical 
authority  that  we  make  two  main  divisions,  viz.,  the 
acute  and  the  chronic.  Under  the  acute  heading 
among  the  commoner  classes  may  be  included  mania, 
melancholia,  dementia  (acute),  and  puerperal,  alcoholic 
and  drug,  and  epileptic  cases.  None  of  these  are,  in 
medical  opinion,  fit  cases  to  be  treated  either  in  Homes 
or  Workhouses.  They  must  be  placed  in  asylums  or 
institutions  under  careful  and  immediate  medical  super- 
vision, as  they  are  either  dangerous  to  themselves  or 
others,  and  may  or  may  not  recover  under  such  super- 
vision. 

Under  the  heading  chronic  may  be  included  the 
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epileptic  dementia,  general  dementia,  and  idiocy  or 
imbecility.  Considering  these  as  suitable  cases  for  the 
line  of  treatment  herein  indicated,  and  which  we  advo- 
cate, it  may  perhaps  be  better  to  add  one  or  two 
explanations  with  regard  to  them.  As  to  epilepsy, 
the  only  cases  of  the  various  classes  of  this  form  of 
insanity  with  which  we  could  deal  in  the  first  instance, 
are  those  who  are  suffering  either  directly  or  indirectly 
from  insanity  or  dementia  resulting  from  epileptic  fits. 
Those  who  suffer  from  frequent  or  violent  fits,  accom- 
panied or  followed  rather  by  intense  violence  of  mania 
or  insanity,  must  be  treated  elsewhere.  General  de- 
mentia includes  those  cases  of  insanity  which,  coming 
on  at  more  adult  age,  are  harmless  both  to  themselves 
and  others.  Idiocy  or  imbecility  includes  those  cases 
of  insanity  which  begin  either  before  or  at  birth. 
These  would  require  a  very  careful  reclassification,  as 
a  certain  number  by  careful  education  may  become 
useful  members  of  society. 

As  to  acute  epilepsy,  pure  and  simple,  medical 
opinion  largely  obtains  that  these  cases  of  insanity 
ought  to  be  treated  neither  in  Workhouses,  asylums, 
nor  the  Homes  we  are  now  having  under  consideration ; 
but  on  the  other  hand  ought  to  have  a  separate  and 
special  treatment  of  their  own.  Medical  men  who 
have  one  and  the  same  end  in  view,  viz.,  the  amelio- 
ration of  the  condition  of  these  various  classes  of 
unfortunate  persons,  and  the  placing  of  the  sunshine 
of  life  into  their  surroundings,  may  not  advocate  the 
same  lines  of  action.  That,  however,  is  a  matter  to 
be  decided  by  a  body  of  experts. 

A  friend  of  mine,  a  medical  practitioner,  speaking 
from  his  own  experience  of  some  twenty  years  or 
more,  tells  me  that  the  number  of  weak-minded — i,e.^ 
those  who  are  not  capable  members  of  society— outside 
Workhpuse  or  asylum  has  enormously  diminished  of 
late  years,  the  prejudices  against  placing  them  under 
care  and  supervision  either  in  asylum  or  Workhouse 
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having  almost  totally  disappeared.  The  question  of 
retaining  those  cases  in  the  Workhouse  does  not  lend 
itself  to  argument  either  on  moral,  scientific,  or  senti- 
mental grounds,  and  I  decline  to  believe  that  any  one 
who  considers  the  subject  could  possibly  advocate 
such  a  course. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  get  at  any  statistics  more 
recent  than  July  1903.  The  following  tabular  state- 
ments give  the  indoor  and  outdoor  figures  for  ist 
July  1903  for  the  four  counties  represented  by  this 
Conference. 

Statement  for  ist  July  1903. 


Insane  Indoor  Paupers. 

Outdoor 
Insane. 

Total 

Indoor 

and 

Outdoor. 

Males. 

Females. 

Children 

under 

Sixteen. 

Total 
Indoor. 

Durham    - 
Northumberland 
Cumberland 
Westmorland     - 

Total  - 

162 

24 
76 

32 

205 
40 

44 
«3 

8 

4 
4 

375 
68 

134 
55 

80 
66 
22 

5 

455 
134 
146 

60 

194 

312 

16 

622 

»73 

795 

There  is  another  return  issued  by  the  Local 
Government  Board  in  March  1900  as  to  the  epileptics 
not  classed  as  insane  in  Worldiouses  and  innrmaries 
on  ist  January  1900: — Durham,  31  ;  Northumberland, 
19  ;  Cumberland,  8  ;  and  Westmorland,  2.     Total,  60. 

The  trend  of  public  opinion  evidently  is  in  favour 
of  placing   the   harmless    weak-minded    in    separate 

N 
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institutions  or  Homes  other  than  the  ordinary  Work- 
house, and  in  some  cases  this  has  been  done  with 
marked  success.  Further,  we  have  indications  of 
intended  legislation  on  those  lines.  In  1899,  so  far 
back  as  that,  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Cottage 
Homes  Bill  had  the  matter  under  consideration,  and 
reported  thereon.  The  suggestions  of  that  Committee 
in  their  report  were  at  the  time  received  with  general 
approval  In  reference  to  the  dealing  with  **  imbeciles 
and  epileptics*'  they  reported  as  follows:  "Your 
Committee  are  of  opinion  that  pauper  imbeciles  and 
epileptics  should  be  provided  for  outside  the  Work- 
house. Not  only  would  the  removal  of  this  class  of 
pauper  leave  further  room  for  a  better  system  of 
classification,  but  it  would  obviate  what  would  appear 
to  be  a  great  source  of  discomfort  to  the  aged  poor 
in  many  of  the  smaller  Workhouses.  In  London, 
pauper  imbeciles  are  removed  from  the  Workhouses, 
special  institutions  having  been  provided  for  their 
accommodation  by  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board. 
Your  Committee  think  that  the  principle  should  be 
extended  to  the  rest  of  England  and  Wales,  and  that 
throughout   the   country  pauper  imbeciles  should  be 

Erovided  for  in  institutions  separate  from  the  Work- 
ouses.  They  think  that  pauper  epileptics  should 
be  maintained  in  separate  institutions  and  not  in 
Workhouses.  If  this  were  done,  the  suffering  would 
be  diminished  which  is  now  endured  by  many  who 
resist  entering  a  Workhouse  at  the  time  when  in 
their  own  interest  indoor  relief  should  be  sought,  owing 
to  the  feeling  of  repulsion  entertained  at  the  idea  of 
living  with  such  associates.  Your  Committee  consider 
that  these  separate  institutions  should  be  provided  by 
the  Councils  of  counties  and  county  boroughs.  These 
Councils  now  are  charged  with  the  provision  of  asylums 
at  which  pauper  lunatics  are  maintained,  the  Guardians 
paying  the  cost  of  maintenance.  Your  Committee  do 
not  suggest  that  pauper  imbeciles  and  epileptics  should 
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be  admitted  to  the  lunatic  asylums,  but  that  separate 
institutions  should  be  provided  expressly  for  their 
accommodation.  Such  institutions  need  not  be  so 
costly  as  lunatic  asylums,  as  the  inmates  would  not 
require  the  elaborate  accommodation  and  attention 
which  is  essential  for  lunatics." 

These  suggestions  of  the  Select  Committee  do 
not  seem  to  me  to  be  quite  clear  as  to  the  management 
There  could  not  be  much,  if  any,  objection  to  the  pro- 
viding of  accommodation  for  these  imbeciles  on  a 
county  rate  rather  than  on  the  Union  rate  basis.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  I  hold  that  the  Guardians  are  the 
proper  authority  of  management,  their  special  duty 
being  the  care  of  the  poor.  The  Committee  of  the 
County  Councils  Association,  who  had  before  them  for 
some  considerable  time  the  serious  question  of  our 
overcrowded  asylums,  looked  at  the  suggested  separate 
accommodation  for  imbeciles  from  a  somewhat  different 
standpoint  from  that  of  the  Select  Committee  on  the 
Cottage  Homes  Bill.  The  Select  Committee's  sugges- 
tions inclined  rather  to  the  comfort  of  the  sane  poor 
who  become  inmates  of  the  Workhouse,  than  to  the 
more  humane  treatment  of  the  poor  imbecile.  The 
Committee  of  the  County  Councils  Association  had  in 
view  the  idea  of  clearing  the  overcrowded  lunatic 
asylums  of  the  harmless  inmate,  and  declared  in  favour 
of  what  they  termed  **  Certified  Workhouses  " — a  kind 
of  semi-asylum  managed  and  maintained  much  on  the 
same  principle  as  an  asylum  under  the  Lunacy  Com- 
missioners, with  a  view  of  retaining  the  4s.  grant  as  in 
the  ordinary  lunatic  asylum.  Regarding  the  findings 
of  the  Select  Committee  as  indicating  that  the  Govern- 
ment were  contemplating  introducing  a  Bill  to  carry 
out  the  recommendations  of  the  Select  Committee,  the 
County  Councils  Association  presented  a  memorandum 
to  Mr  Chaplin,  the  then  President  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  on  the  lines  I  have  indicated.  Mr  Chaplin 
after  due  consideration,  intimated  that  the  Board  woul 
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not  feel  justified  in  proposing  legislation  as  suggested 
by  the  County  Councils  Association,  and  wrapped  up  the 
proposals  in  the  usual  yard  of  red  tape.  The  County 
Councils  Association  by  deputation  then  waited  iqx)n 
the  Lunacy  Commissioners,  pointing  out  that  it  would 
save  money  to  have  the  chronic  lunatic  and  imbeciles 
detained  in  asylums  separate  from  the  acute  and  curable 
cases.  The  Commissioners  promised  their  favourable 
consideration  to  any  proposal  submitted  to  them  with 
this  object.  Yet  after  these  four  years  of  consideration 
and  contemplation  "  we  are,"  so  far  as  providing  suit- 
able and  separate  accommodation  for  these  harmless 
imbeciles,  '*as  we  were." 

A  Scheme. 

Assuming  that  in  this  Conference  the  opinion  largely 
if  not  wholly  obtains  that  the  harmless  imbecile,  who 
is  neither  a  danger  to  himself  nor  to  others,  ought  to, 
and  might  with  advantage  be  housed  in  a  separate 
establishment — an  institution  very  much  after  the 
chanictor,  and  with  the  management  of  an  improved 
Workhouse,  adapted  for  the  specific  purpose  of  this 
clussification  of  weak-minded  paupers ;  then  the  ques- 
tion arises  what  can  and  ought  to  be  done.  How  can 
a  combination  of  Boards  of  Guardians  be  brought 
about,  and  how  combine  **  for  the  treatment  of  special 
cases  of  inmates  "  ?  Some  two  or  three  years  ago  I  sat 
upon  a  small  Executive  Committee  of  a  larger  Com- 
mittee of  the  principal  Unions  of  the  counties  of 
Cumberland  and  Westmorland,  with  a  view  to  devise 
some  plan  by  which  Unions  might  with  advantage  and 
economy  combine  in  providing  Homes  or  institutions 
for  the  harmless  lunatic  or  imbecile.  I  had  the  honour 
of  preparing  a  scheme  which  the  Executive  Committee 
adopted,  but  we  failed  to  interest  the  respective  Unions 
in  the  two  counties,  and  nothing  was  done.  The 
following  are  the  leading  features  of  the  scheme,  which 
I  submit  to  this  Conference  for  consideration : — 
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Purpose. 

It  has  been  proposed  that  the  respective  Unions  of  Cumberland 
and  Westmorland^  or  such  of  them  as  are  willing,  should  combine 
to  erect  and  maintain  a  Home  or  Asylum  for  300  Imbeciles  and 
EpOeptics,  where  they  could  be  economically  housed  and  treated 
with  advantage  on  more  humane  lines  and  with  greater  comfort  than 
an  ordinary  Workhouse  provides. 

Foundation. 

That  it  be  a  Home,  Asylum,  or  Workhouse  of  combined  Unions 
founded,  erected,  maintained,  and  managed  on  the  same  principles 
as  an  ordinary  Workhouse  of  a  Union  of  combined  parishes.  £ach 
Union  assenting  to  the  combination  to  enter  into  an  undertaking  to 
subscribe  its  quota  of  cost  of  land,  building,  and  furnishing,  on  the 
basis  of  a  uniform  rateable  or  assessable  value  to  be  settled  here- 
after, by  borrowing  the  amount  levied.  The  probable  time  allowed 
for  repayment  would  be  thirty-five  years.  The  yearly  sum  of 
repayment,  it  is  estimated,  would  be  about  one  penny  in  the  £,  on 
the  rateable  or  assessable  value,  or  at  the  most  something  less  than 
one  penny  farthing. 

The  Estate. 

100  acres    of   cultivable    land,  without  buildings 

upon  it  0£'3,5oo  to  £^^000)  *  -        -        -        -   ;£4«ooo    o    o 

Six  pavilion  or  detached  houses,  of  two  stories,  to 
accommodate  each  50  f  inmates  (300  in  all), 
built  plain  but  substantially.  The  ground  floor 
to  have  entrance  hall,  lavatory,  two  day  rooms, 
and  dining  halL  Second  floor — Sleeping  apart- 
ment or  apartments  for  the  stated  number  of  50, 
and  attendant  or  attendants  according  to  the 
Local  Government  Board's  requirements.  The 
whole  furnished  plainly  but  with  regard  to 
comfort,  full  complement  of  closets  and  cup- 
boards, and  bathroom,  apparatus  for  heating 
the  whole  building  with  hot  water, J  &c.  &c. 
The  estimated  cost  not  to  exceed  £^^0  per  bed  §     27,000    o    o 

*  Experts  pat  this  item  at  ;f  2,000  to  ;£5,ooo,  according  to  situation  and 
quality  of  land. 

t  For  purposes  of  classification,  some  of  these  buildings  could  be  larger  and 
others  smaller  without  affecting  the  cost  as  a  whole,  and  might  be  built  as 
required. 

X  The  question  of  water  is  important  in  selecting  a  site. 

§  This  is  a  maximum  figure. 
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A  Principal  House.  Ground  floor — Master's  room, 
principal  or  geneial  office,  waiting  room,  officers' 
mess  room  and  general  room,  light  stores  room, 
&c  &c.  Second  floor — Master's  and  Matron's 
apartments,  nurses'  and  other  officers'  rooms. 
Third  floor — Sleeping  apartments  for  officers. 
Kitchen  and  stores  leading  from  the  back  of 
building,  and,  further  on,  laundry  (see  Sketch 
of  position) S,ooo    o     o 

Small  sanatorium,  lodge,  and  farm  buildings,  and 

provision  for  the  unseen  and  unknown     -        -       3,000     o    o 

Total    -        -  ^39,000    o    o 


The  Establishment. 

Each  Union  to  pay  for  the  maintenance  of  its  own  imbeciles  or 
epileptics  sent  to  the  Home.  The  cost,  it  is  estimated,  would  not 
exceed  6s.  a  head  per  week,  probably  less.  This  item  of  cost  would 
be  based  upon  the  combined  outlay  for  establishment  charges 
(salaries)  and  maintenance  the  same  as  our  lunatic  asylums  at 
present. 

Outsiders. 

With  the  approval  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  power  might 
be  obtained  for  inmates  to  be  taken  from  outside  the  combined 
Unions,  when  there  was  room  in  the  House,  at  an  extra  charge  of 
not  less  than  double  the  cost  of  subscribing  Unions  to  the  estate,  or 
by  special  arrangements  according  to  the  case  and  circumstances. 

Profits  of  Production. 

The  amount  of  profit  arising  from  the  cultivation  and  farming  of 
the  land  cannot  be  easily  arrived  at,  as  it  would  all  depend  upon  the 
kind  and  condition  of  the  land  acquired.  Yet  it  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  considerable  revenue  is  derived  from  the  produce  of  such 
farms  in  connection  with  similar  establishments,  and,  after  meeting 
necessary  repairs,  it  is  estimated  that  a  good  sum  as  annual  surplus 
will  go  in  reduction  of  the  charge  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
inmates. 

Trustees. 

The  estate,  and  all  that  pertains  to  it,  to  be  held  in  trust  for  the 
respective  Unions  that  may  have  entered  the  combination,  say  in 
the  person  and  name  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Guardians'  Board  for 
the  time  being  of  each  Union.  These  Trustees  will  be  the  custodians 
and  have  the  control  of  the  estate  and  all  that  belongs  thereto. 
Large  Unions  might  claim  more  than  one  Trustee. 
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The  Management  of  the  Home. 

A  Committee  or  Governing  Body  elected  by  the  Guardians  of 
each  Union,  one  at  least  for  each  Union,  the  larger  Unions  would 
claim  more,  the  number  to  be  fixed  on  the  basis  of  a  proportional 
electorate  of  rateable  value  and  population.  This  Committee  or 
Governing  Body  would  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  and  have  the 
same  powers  and  fulfil  the  duties  as  that  of  a  Board  of  Guardians 
of  the  Workhouse  of  its  Union.  The  appointment  of  Officers, 
Visitation,  &c.  &c. 

I  am  afraid  I  have  contributed  very  little  to  the 
elucidation  of  the  classification  problem,  and  very  im- 
perfectly filled  the  place  of  a  more  qualified  person  the 
Secretary  had  in  view  to  treat  this  suggested  subject 
of  combination  of  Guardians  for  special  purposes. 
These  estimates  and  addenda  calculations  are  maxi- 
mum, and  may  be  revised  and  adapted  to  circum- 
stances and  situations  for  larger  or  smaller  schemes. 
Sooner,  perhaps,  than  we  may  expect,  this  question  of 
proper  provision  as  to  accommodation  and  manage- 
ment of  Imbecile^  Homes  will  be  forced  upon  us. 
Why  not  rise  to  a  higher  plane  of  official  duty,  and, 
rather  than  be  compelled,  anticipate  and  by  combina- 
tion provide  Homes  for  imbeciles  other  than,  and  sepa- 
rate from,  the  ordinary  Workhouse,  wherein  humane 
treatment,  with  as  much  of  the  milk  of  human  kind- 
ness as  is  consistent  with  discipline  may  be  meted  out 
to  those  harmless,  inoffensive,  yet  irresponsible  subjects.^ 
This  would  make  further  desirable  classification  more 
readily  and  easily  adopted. 
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ADDENDA. 


Ammal 


IMBECILE    HOME. 

AcOOIOIODATIOIf  FOR  3OO  PATIRNTS. 

Ratsamlb  Value,  £2^2O0,€xxk 

Land  (loo  acres^  BuOding,  and  Furnishing  at  ^130  per 

patient,  j639>ock>>  whidi  at  5  per  cent  repayment  in 

30  yc*» j£h9S0 

Salaries  and  Wages — 

Medical  Attendant loo 

Master yo 

Matron aq 

Two  Nurses 5o 

Ten  Attendants — 

Five  male j£^^S\ 

Five  female loof  **^ 

Chaplain ^^ 

Oerk  and  Steward co 

Lodge  Keeper,  also  acting  as  Porter 50 

Farmer  and  Wife go 

Cook 30 

Three  Servants  --. -q 

Other  Labour,  including  Youth  or  Errand  Boy    -        -        -  60 

Rations      ------....  coo 

Stationery -q 

Repairs  and  Sundries 1^0 

^3t47o 

M  B. — One-third  of  a  penny  on  above  rateable  value  of  ;;^2, 200,000 
will  produce  ^3,055.  13s.  4d. 
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Accommodation  for  350  Patients. 

Ratbablb  Value,  /f*!, 500,00a 

Annofll 
Charges. 
I^nd  (100  acres),  Building,  and  Furnishing  at  ;£i30  per 
patient,  ^33,500,  which  at  5  per  cent,  repayment 

in  30  years jC^t^^S 

Salaries  and  Wages — 

Medical  Attendant 90 

Master 60 

Matron 40 

Two  Nurses 60 

Eight  Attendants — 

Four  male ;f  ioo\  ,gQ 

Four  female         -..---  80/ 

Chaplain 30 

Clerk  and  Steward 40 

Lodge-Keeper,  also  acting  as  Porter,  and  Wife    ...  50 

Farmer  and  Wife 70 

Cook 25 

Two  Servants -        -  25 

Other  Labour,  including  Youth  or  Errand  Boy    ...  30 

Rations -  400 

Stationery 30 

Repairs  and  Sundries 100 

iV^^.— rOne-third  of  a  penny  on  above  rateable  value  of  ;£i,soo,ooo 
will  produce  ^^2,500. 
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DISCUSSION. 

The  President  asked  Mr  Jenner-Fust  (Local  Government  Board) 
if  he  would  kindly  let  the  Conference  know  what  had  been  done  in 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire. 

Mr  Jenner-Fust  (Local  Government  Board  Inspector)  said  he 
would  be  very  glad  to  state  briefly  what  had  been  done  in  the  North- 
western District  (Lancashire  and  Cheshire).  Some  years  ago  the 
Manchester  and  Chorlton  Unions  combined  to  erect  a  test  house 
and  casual  ward.  Those  Unions  comprised  the  greater  part  of  the 
city  of  Manchester.  They  also  combined  for  the  care  of  epileptics, 
whether  classed  as  sane  or  insane.  In  October  last  the  subject  of 
combination  of  Workhouses  was  brought  up  at  the  North- Western 
Conference  by  Mr  Harris  Cleaver,  Clerk  of  the  West  Derby  Board 
of  Guardians,  and  after  discussion  that  Conference  appointed  a  Com- 
mittee to  consider  the  question.  That  Committee  appointed  Sub- 
Committees,  and  the  Sub-Committee  to  deal  with  provision  for 
imbeciles  and  epileptics  had  recently  made  their  report,  and  it  was  in 
favour  of  all  imbeciles  and  epileptics  who  required  special  treatment 
and  insane  epileptics  being  placed  in  the  care  of  the  County  Council ; 
by  those  requiring  treatment  was  meant  those  who  could  not  be 
placed  in  an  ordinary  ward  of  the  Workhouse  and  allowed  to  mix 
with  the  other  inmates.  In  Lancashire,  the  County  Council,  for  the 
purpose  of  the  care  of  lunatics,  was  represented  by  the  Asylums 
Board,  and  the  idea  was  that  the  Board  would  have  these  special 
classes  in  suitable  buildings  of  a  much  less  expensive  type  than  the 
lunatic  asylums,  and  it  was  hoped  that  7s.  6d.  a  week  would  be  the 
maximum  cost  of  maintenance.  The  Committee  came  to  that  con- 
clusion because  they  felt  that  no  hard-and-fast  line  could  be  drawn 
between  some  of  the  inmates  of  the  asylums  and  some  of  the  inmates 
of  the  Workhouses.  They  all  knew  that  in  the  asylums  there  were 
many  cases  which  could  be  treated  in  much  less  expensive  buildings. 
That  report  was  accepted  by  the  Asylums  Board,  and  was  now  before 
the  Lunacy  Commissioners,  and  there  was  great  hope  that  it  would 
be  carried  out.  (Hear,  hear.)  As  regards  the  epileptics  not  classed 
as  insane  and  the  feeble-minded,  the  Committee  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  Guardians  might  fairly  provide  for  them,  the  larger 
Unions  combining  to  provide  joint  institutions  to  which  the  smaUer 
Unions  might  send  if  they  wished.  The  three  Liverpool  authorities 
had  combined  to  provide  an  institution  for  the  treatment  of  tuber- 
culosis, and  a  proposal  was  now  under  consideration  as  to  the  joint 
treatment  of  epileptic  and  feeble-minded  persons.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Some  progress  had  therefore  been  made  in  Lancashire,  and  the 
same  idea  was  being  pushed  forward  in  Cheshire.  He  (Mr  Jenner 
Fust)  felt  sure  that  much  might  be  done  to  secure  better  care  for 
those  who  were  now  mixed  all  together  in  the  Workhouses,  and  that 
the  expense  might  be  reduced.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  seemed  hard  to 
understand  why  Westmorland,  with  only  some   350  indoor  poor. 
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should  find  it  necessary  to  maintain  four  Workhouses  and  a  Children's 
Home.  The  Poor  Law  Act,  1873  (42  &  43  Vict.,  c.  54),  section  8, 
provides  as  follows : — "  Where  on  any  representation  it  appears  to  the 
Local  Government  Board  that  the  combination  of  two  or  more 
Unions  not  in  the  metropolis  for  any  purpose  connected  with  the 
administration  of  the  relief  of  the  poor  would  tend  to  diminish 
expense,  or  would  otherwise  be  of  public  or  local  advantage,  the 
Board  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  Guardians  of  the  Unions  to  be 
combined,  make  an  order  for  combining  such  Unions  for  the  pur- 
poses name  therein,  and  for  constituting  for  the  execution  of  such 
purposes  a  Joint  Committee  of  the  Guardians  of  each  of  the  combined 
Unions."  That  would  be  the  machinery,  and  it  had  been  found  to 
work  very  satisfactorily  in  the  counties  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire. 
(Cheers.) 

Rev.  A.  F.  CuRWEN  said  that  some  years  ago,  as  Chairman  of 
the  Whitehaven  Board  of  Guardians,  he  sent  a  circular  round  to  the 
Westmorland  and  Cumberland  Guardians  inviting  their  co-operation 
in  providing  a  laige  Workhouse  for  the  reception  of  the  imbeciles 
and  epileptics  in  the  various  Unions.  At  first  it  met  with  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  good  feeling,  one  Cumberland  Union,  however, 
replying  that  they  could  do  nothing  further,  as  they  gave  their 
imbeciles  pudding  three  times  a  week.  (Laughter.)  He  had  a 
great  deal  of  help  from  one  whose  memory  would  always  be  green  to 
the  members  of  that  Conference,  the  late  Mr  Cropper,  whose  loss  was 
a  great  loss  to  the  cause.  In  the  Cumberland  County  Council  he 
(the  speaker)  then  carried  a  resolution  that  separate  provision  should 
be  made  for  the  imbeciles  and  epileptics  in  the  Workhouses,  and  they 
went  so  far  as  to  appoint  a  Sites  Committee.  However,  the  matter 
went  no  further,  as  the  Education  Act  came  in  and  took  up  their  time, 
and  more  than  their  time,  and  there  had  been  a  great  congestion  of 
work  in  consequence,  and  he  was  asked  to  let  the  matter  stand  over 
until  the  education  business  was  less  pressing.  They  were  pledged 
in  the  county  of  Cumberland  to  provide  such  an  institution,  and  the 
expense  would  be  not  7s.  6d.,  but  6s.  6d.  a  week.  As  to  the  desira- 
bility of  it,  there  could  be  no  two  opinions.  The  Workhouse  was  not 
a  proper  place  for  the  imbeciles  and  epileptics.  Nothing  remedial 
was  ever  attempted  in  the  Workhouse.  In  the  United  States, 
Belgium,  Switzerland,  and  Germany  there  were  proper  places  for  the 
treatment  of  these  people,  and  in  some  of  them  as  many  as  30  per 
cent,  were  thereby  enabled  to  earn  their  own  living,  while  in  our 
Workhouses  they  remained  until  they  were  taken  out  to  the  grave. 
They  required  special  attendants,  kind  treatment,  light  and  air,  and 
cheerfulness.  He  would  prefer  to  see  the  work  in  the  Guardians' 
hands  rather  than  in  the  charge  of  the  County  Councils  ;  but  if  the 
Guardians  would  not  do  it,  the  County  Council  must.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Rev.  A.  B.  Tebb  said  that  he  entirely  agreed  that  it  was  very 
desirable  to  have  these  people  removed  from  the  ordinary  Workhouse 
both  for  the  sake  of  the  afflicted  and  of  the  ordinary  inmates.     He 
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od  i>oe  kaov  thst  tbe  GvudboB  voe  qmie  tbe  aatfaority  to  deal 
wisi  tbtf  msuxi  He  knew  of  no  Act  of  Pariiiment  rnaMing  them 
todofo.  The  Coantr  Coancfls  ipcre  the  auUiotiiy,  and  he  bdicted 
tixat  thej  ooojd  do  tbe  work  waj  modi  aoie  soooeafoHy  than  the 
Guardians.  He  did  not  knov  that  oombinatioos  vcre  always  sue- 
oearfh^ ;  ther  often  resched  in  finction  and  a  very  imdesiiable  state 
of  Things.  (Heai,  hear.)  He  adTocated  placing  the  work  in  the 
hands  of  the  Coontr  Coandk.    (Hear,  hear.) 

The  Presidevt  sud  he  did  not  bdieve  that  there  need  be  any 
friction  whaterer  Combination  of  Unions  for  the  treatment,  for 
insranrc,  of  phthisical  cases  would  be  of  inestimable  bene6t  to  the 
patients  by  the  provision  of  pn^wr  sanatoria,  and  it  would  also 
result  in  a  saving  of  expense  and  greatly  idiewe  the  infirmaries. 
(Hear,  hear.)  He  hoped  that  in  tint  district  diey  would  achieve 
some  practical  result  in  the  direction  of  combination  for  various 
purposes.    (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  C  T.  Stablefokth  (Newcastle)  said  that  two  years  ago  at 
Keswick  the  Omferenoe  went  over  practically  the  same  ground,  and 
in  the  interval  nothing  had  been  done.  At  that  meetii^  the  predomin- 
ance of  opinion  was  in  frvoor  of  the  Guardians  radier  than  the  County 
Councils  having  the  control  of  the  matter.  The  Newcastle  Board 
were  trying  to  settle  the  question  for  themselves  so  fiu- as  regarded  the 
imbeciles  and  epileptics.  Eighteen  months  ago  they  appointed  a 
SubOmmittee  to  investigate  the  question,  and  it  had  visited  several 
institutions,  and  were  now  ready  to  report,  and  as  the  Board  had 
admitted  the  necessity  of  doing  somediing,lM5  had  no  doubt  that  the 
main  recommendations  of  the  (Committee  would  be  received.  It 
included  provision  of  special  accommodation  for  the  classes  affected, 
dealing  particularly  with  the  children  ;  and  when  the  institution  was 
in  full  swing  no  doubt  other  Unions  would  be  anxious  to  send 
children  there  too,  and  the  Newcastle  Board  would  welcome  them  at 
a  price.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  hoped  that  in  time  some  means  would 
be  devised  by  which  the  Guardians  could  retain  control  of  the 
children  after  they  had  passed  the  age  of  sixteen.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mrs  Chalker  (Carlisle)  said  that  her  Board  some  time  ago 
appointed  a  Sub-Committee  which  investigated  the  whole  question, 
and  they  reported  that  there  was  so  very  little  interest  taken  in  the 
matter  that  it  must  rest  until  the  County  Council  were  able  to  take 
it  up.  Her  Board  was  in  sympathy  with  the  movement  (Hear, 
hear.) 

Rev.  Father  Bourke  appealed  to  the  Conference  as  colleagues 
and  as  public-spirited  citizens  to  consider  how  far  they  were  justified 
in  leaving  the  question  to  slide  when  they  remembered  that  there 
was  authority  for  the  view  that  a  considerable  percentage  of  the  cases 
among  children  were  curable,  but  could  not,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
be  treated  in  the  Workhouse.  He  earnestly  hoped  that  they  would 
try  and  found  such  institutions  as  were  necessary  for  the  proper 
treatment  of  the  cases  in  question.     (Hear,  hear.) 
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Canon  Walksr  said  that  there  was  a  small  private  venture  for 
feeble-minded  girls  over  sixteen  years  of  age  at  Morpeth,  where  the 
girls  were  employed  principally  in  laundry  work,  and  it  was  almost 
self-supporting.  As  to  whether  the  Guardians  or  the  County  Councils 
should  carry  out  the  work,  he  desired  to  point  out  that  the  necessity 
arose  with  the  former;  the  sufferers  were  in  the  Workhouses,  and  it 
was  for  the  Guardians  to  treat  them.  He  favoured  the  idea  of  the 
matter  being  referred  to  a  Sub-Committee  to  report  to  the  Conference 
of  1905.  Though  nothing  seemed  to  Mr  Stableforth  to  have  come 
from  the  deliberations  of  the  Conference  at  Keswick,  it  had  doubtless 
helped  to  form  public  opinion,  which  would  make  the  work  easier  as 
soon  as  the  right  machinery  could  be  devised  for  carrying  it  out. 
(Cheers.)  He  proposed  the  appointment  of  a  Committee  to  consider 
the  question  and  report  to  the  1905  Conference. 

Pastor  Marsh  (Sunderland)  formally  seconded. 

Mr  Wm.  Murray  (Tynemouth)  uiged  Unions  to  consider  the 
question  on  the  broad  principle  of  its  desirability  and  irrespective  of 
the  number  of  cases  their  particular  Union  had  to  deal  with. 

Hon.  Mrs  Croppbr  said  she  rose  to  support  the  speaker  who 
said  how  important  it  was  to  begin  with  the  children.  They  could 
hardly  see  a  gathering  of  thirty  or  forty  "  ins  and  outs  "  without  seeing 
that  some  of  them  were  abnormal  and  needed  special  treatment 
The  harmless  adult  imbeciles  were  often  very  useful  in  the  Work 
houses,  and  to  remove  them  would  involve  the  employment  of  many 
more  paid  servants  in  the  Workhouses.  If  such  persons  were  incur 
able  and  unimprovable  they  might  with  advantage  be  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  Unions.  It  was  often  urged  that  the  imbeciles  were 
specially  troublesome  to  the  old  people,  but  she  did  not  think  so. 
It  was  the  old  people  who  were  a  trouble  to  each  other,  and  the 
prime  necessity  for  them  was  some  arrangement  of  cubicles  or 
separate  places  where  they  might  enjoy  seclusion  if  they  wished. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  Davidson  (Newcastleon-Tyne)  said  he  quite  approved  of  the 
motion  of  the  Rev.  Canon  Walker,  but  they  ought  to  take  action  at 
once.  (H^ar,  hear.)  He  would  suggest  that  they  should  provide 
four  Homes  for  that  Conference  District,  one  in  each  county.  He 
did  not  think  that  the  problem  should  be  handed  over  to  the  County 
Councils  for  solution.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Rev.  C.  T.  Philips  (Cockermouth)  said  that  among  the  objects 
for  which  Unions  could  combine  would  be  the  provision  of  technical 
education  in  agriculture  and  other  pursuits  for  the  boys  and  girls  in 
their  charge. 

Colonel  Atkinson  (Whitehaven)  said  that  if  the  stigma  of  the 
Poor  Law  were  not  attached  to  the  proposed  institutions  for  weak- 
minded  and  epileptic  children,  there  was  no  doubt  that  in  time  the 
parents  of  such  afflicted  ones  in  better  circumstances  would  be  glad  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  offered  in  such  institutions,  and 
that  these  would  soon  become  self-supporting.     (Hear,  hear.) 
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Mr  William  Scott  (Gateshead)  said  that  there  was  a  moxal 
obligation  on  the  Guardians  to  do  their  utmost  at  once  for  the  relief 
and  cure  of  the  15  per  cent,  who  were  said  to  be  amenable  to 
treatment  (Cheers.)  No  doubt  that  if  the  Newcastle  scheme  got 
into  operation  its  influence  would  be  more  powerful  than  that  of 
many  Conferences.  The  Guardians  were  the  proper  authority  to 
move  in  the  matter,  more  especially  as  the  County  Councils  were 
overburdened  with  work.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  Bradley  said  that  as  a  rural  Guardian  he  had  often 
regretted  the  tendency  of  country  Unions  to  shelve  subjects  on  the 
ground  that  schemes  were  all  very  well  for  large  centres,  but  of  no 
importance  or  practicability  for  small  ones.  If  the  County  Councils 
could  be  prevailed  upon  to  take  up  this  question,  it  would  be  much 
more  quickly  disposed  of  than  if  the  Guardians  took  it  in  hand. 

Mr  G.  H.  Hogg  said  that  in  Belgium  the  proportion  of  cures  was 
as  high  as  30  per  cent  In  Canada  it  was  even  up  to  50  per  cent  No 
doubt  the  adoption  of  a  scheme  for  the  special  treatment  of  these 
cases  would  result  in  an  ultimate  gain  to  the  rates,  as  the  cost  of  the 
asylums  would  be  much  reduced.  He  had  great  pleasure  in  sup> 
porting  the  proposition. 

Mr  Gill,  replying,  said  that  very  little  new  could  be  said  on  the 
subject,  and  his  paper  was  simply  intended  as  a  reminder  of  the 
existence  of  the  evil.  He  thanked  the  Conference  for  their  thought- 
ful reception  of  his  paper.     (Hear,  hear.) 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr  Gill  for  his  paper  was,  on  the  proposition 
of  the  President,  accorded  with  acclamation. 

The  Special  Committee  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  Canon 
Walker's  resolution  was  then  elected  as  follows : — 

Rev.  A.  F.  Curwen,  Col.  Atkinson,  W.  Bradley,  and  Wm.  Laird 
for  Cumberland;  R.  Affleck,  E.  J.  J.  Browell,  Pastor  Marsh,  and 
Thos.  Winter  for  Durham  ;  C.  T.  Stableforth,  Geo.  H.  Hogg,  and 
the  Hon.  W.  Ellis  (if  he  will  serve)  for  Northumberland ;  the  Hon. 
Mrs  Cropper  and  Ed.  Gill  for  Westmorland,  with  power  to  add. 

Mr  Hogg  had  kindly  offered  to  lecture  on  his  experiences  of  the 
Poor  Law  in  Canada,  but  time  did  not  permit  of  any  extension  of  the 
agenda. 

The  President  said  that  he  hoped  that  the  papers  would  bear 
practical  results.  However  important  it  was  to  look  after  the  rates, 
the  first  consideration  was  the  humane  treatment  of  the  afflicted,  and 
if  they  could  save  even  15  per  cent,  there  was  not  a  single  ratepayer 
who  would  begrudge  the  expenditure.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Rev.  Father  Bourke  proposed  a  very  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
Chairman.  It  was  a  great  delight  to  him  to  see  Mr  Affleck  re-elected, 
for  his  urbanity  and  firmness  were  such  as  to  make  him  an  ideal 
President  of  the  Conference.     (Cheers.) 

Several  gentlemen  rose  to  second  the  proposition, 

Mr  Gill  saying  he  was  quite  sure  they  would  accept  the  proposi- 
tion with  acclamation.     A  good  chairman  meant  a  good  meeting. 
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and  if  a  man  could  keep  order  among  a  representative  body  of 
Guardians  he  had  achieved  a  great  deal.  (Cheers  and  laughter.) 
The  proposition  having  been  carried  with  enthusiasm, 
The  President,  in  reply,  said  he  thanked  them  one  and  all,  and 
his  duties  had  been  very  light  (Cheers.)  He  proposed  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  their  esteemed  Honorary  Secretary.  The  getting  together 
of  a  Conference  like  that  was  no  light  matter.  Only  those  on  the 
Executive  knew  the  large  amount  of  work  which  fell  on  Canon 
Walker  in  r^ard  to  this  Conference,  and  the  best  they  could  do  was 
to  give  him  their  sincere  thanks  for  bringing  the  Thirty-second  Con- 
ference to  such  a  successful  conclusion.     (Cheers.) 

The  proposition  having  been  carried  with  acclamation. 
Canon  Walker  said — I  thank  you  sincerely  for  your  kindly 
recognition  of  my  services,  and  I  hope  we  shall  be  as  successful  next 
year  as  we  have  this.     (Cheers.) 
The  proceedings  then  terminated. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  PROCEEDINGS 

OF  THE 

Twentieth  Annual  Poor  Law  Conference  for 
THE  District  comprising  the  Counties  of 
Anglesey,  Carnarvon,  Denbigh,  Flint,  Meri- 
oneth, AND  Montgomery,  held  at  the  Town 
Hall,  Ruthin,  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday, 
2  3RD  AND  24TH  August  1904. 


President — Colonel  Cornwallis  West, 

Lord  LUuUnant  of  Denbighshire. 


The  following  Unions  were 

Anglbssy.  * 

Ahgusky — 
MlCillop,  A.  (Chairman). 
Thomas,  Hugh. 

HOLYHKAD — 

Foolkesy  O.  H.  (Chairman). 
Gardner,  Robert. 

Carnarvon. 

Bangor  and  Bkaumaris-— 
Thomas,  Hugh  (Chairman). 
Hugjhes,  Robert. 
Evans,  R.  B.  (Clerk). 

Carnarvon — 
Roberts,  W.  M.  (Chairman). 
Owen,  Job. 

Conway — 

Abram,  Thomas. 

PWLLHBLI — 

Jones,  John  T.  (Chairman). 

Dbnbigr. 

Llanrwst — 
Owen,  R.  R.  (Clerk). 

Ruthin — 
Reece,  Rev.  J.  F.  (Chairman). 


represented  at  the  Conference  :• 

Ruthin— «0MitnNM(/. 

Davies,  Joseph. 
Davies,  Willuun. 
Ellis,  William. 
Evans,  John. 
Hughes,  David. 
\  ones,  A.  Lloyd. 
]  ones,  Edward. 
\  ones,  £.  PoweU. 
\  ones,  Hugh. 
]  ones,  Lewis. 
\  ones,  Meredith. 
\  ones,  R. 
\  ones,  R. 
]  ones,  Richard. 
]  ones,  Thomas. 
*  ones,  Thomas. 
■  ones,  T.  O. 
\  ones,  William. 
]  ones,  Wm. 
'  Joyd,  J.  R. 
Lloyd,  R.  R. 
Morris,  Price. 
Pugh,  R.  H. 
Roberts,  John. 
Roberts,  T.  H. 
Roberts,  Thomas. 
Roberts,  William. 
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RUTHI N— ^m/f  m«a/. 
Simon,  J.  H. 
Williams,  Henry. 
Willimms,  John. 
Williams,  Owen. 
Roberts,  R.  Humphreys  (Qerk). 
Byford,  Dr  W.  F.  (Medical  Officer). 
Hughes,  Dr  T.  M.  (Medical  Officer). 
Roberts,  T.  E.  (Workhouse  Master.) 
Roberts,  Ezra  (Assistant  Overseer). 
Jones,  R.  A.  (Relieving  Officer). 
Jones,  Wm.  (Relieving  Officer). 

Wrexham — 

Griffith-Boscawen,  Opt.  B.  T. 

(Chairman). 
Allen,  John. 
Cromar,  George. 

iones,  Simon, 
ones,  Watkin. 
lowland,  Mrs  Catherine. 
Bury,  J.  Oswell  (Clerk). 
Buiy,  J.  Bagnall  (Assistant  Clerk). 

Flintshire. 

Hawardbn— 

Roberts,  R.  G. 
Thom,  Miss  S.  M. 
Williams,  Ralph. 

Holywell — 

Prince,  James  (Chaiiman). 

Batters,  Mrs. 

Davies,  R.  Llovd. 

Humphrejrs,  Thomas. 

Jones,  Mrs  S. 

Oliver,  Rev.  David,  D.D. 

Petrie,  John. 


Holywell— ^wiftiMMdl 

Roberts,  John. 

Roberts,  wUliam. 

Roberts,  P.  Harding  (Qerk). 

Roberts,  W.  H.  (Assistant  Qerk). 

Roberts,  Arthur  (Master). 

Edwards,  S.  T.  (Relieving  Officer). 

St  Asaph— 

Jones,  R.  Llewelyn  (Chairman). 
Hughes,  W.  H. 
Jones,  Mrs  M. 

iones,  R.  E« 
ones,  Robert 
oines,  T.  C 
Aoydf  Robert. 
Williams,  J.  P. 
Grimsley,  Charles  (Qerk). 
Jones,  Kobert  (Master). 

Merionethshire. 
Bala— 
Richards,  W.  (Chairman). 
Parry,  Miss  S.  L. 
Jones,  John  R.  (Qerk). 

Cor  WE  N— 

Nanson,  Joseph  (Chairman). 
Kees,  n. 
Roberts,  R.  R. 

Dolgelly— 

Evans,  Hugh. 

Jones,  R.  Guthrie  (Qerk). 

Festiniog — 
Jones,  Owen  (Chairman). 


VISITORS. 


West,  Colonel  Comwallis,  Ruthin 
Castle. 

West,  Mrs  Comwallis,  Ruthm  Castle. 

Pless,  Princess,  Ruthin  Castle. 

Evans,  Miss  B.  Walton,  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  Inspector  of  Boarded- 
out  Children. 

Bircham,  F.  T.,  Esq.,  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  Inspector. 

Rhodes,  Dr  J.  Milson,  Chairman  of 
Chorlton  l/nion. 

Griffith- Boscawen,  Mrs,  Trevalyn  Hall, 
near  Wrexham. 

Mason,  Miss  Bertha,  Ashton-under- 
Lyne. 

Roberts,  Alderman  T.  H.,  Mayor  of 
Ruthin. 

Evans,  Mr  W.  R.,  Clerk  of  the 
Peace,  Ruthin. 


Morgan,    Rev.     W.     £.     T.,     Vioe- 

Chairman,  Hay  Union. 

Batters,  Mr  C  J.,  Tanlan  Hall,  near 
Holywell. 

Tones,  Mrs  Wm.,  Ruthin. 

Thomas,  Mrs  SeUna,  Ruthin. 

Baly,  Mrs,  Ruthin. 

Baly,  Mrs  James,  Ruthin. 

Smith,  Miss,  Nantdwyd  House, 
Ruthin. 

Jones,  Miss,  Ruthin. 

Glover,  Mrs,  Ruthin. 

Prince,  Mrs,  Penlan,  Connah's  Quay. 

Roberts,  Mrs  Harding,  The  Grove, 
HolywelL 

Roberts,  Mrs  W.  H.,  Hyfrydle,  Holy- 
well. 

Prince,  Miss  Prudence,  Penlan,  CoQ- 
nah's  Quay. 
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VlSirORS-^coHtiHusii. 


Bttey,  Miss  Toanne,  Tarrow-oo-Tyne. 
Evans,  Mis  M.,  Ruthin. 
Jones,  Miss  Jennie,  Rathin. 
Tones,  Miss  Mary,  Rntbin. 
Ellis,  Miss,  Doljgelly. 
James,  Mis,  Faufield,  LiverpooL 
fames.  Misses,  Fairfield,  LiverpooL 
Jenkins,  Dr,  Ruthin. 
Reece,     Mr    J.    W.    P.,    Nantclwyd 
House,  Rntnin. 

Jones,  Mr  J.  A.  London, 
ones,  Mr  Wm.,  Ruthin. 
Batey,  Mr  Edward,  Jairow-on-iyie. 


Daniels,  Mr  H.,  Birkenhead. 
Beech,  Mr  R.,  Ruthin. 

Jenkins,  Mr  T.  R.,  Ruthin, 
ones,  Mr  John,  Ruthin. 
Thomas,  Mr  L.  G.,  Ruthin. 
Jones,  Mr  J.  A.,  Ruthin. 
Caldiitch,  Mr,  Ruthin. 
Aldritch,  Mr  C,  Ruthin. 
Jones,  Mr  Christopher,  Ruthin. 
Evans,  Mr  Ebenezer,  Nantglyn,  Ruthin. 
Jones,  Mr  W.,  Llanfwro^,  Ruthin. 
Owen,  Mr,  Tegiel,  Ruthin. 


The  following  Unions  were  not  represented  at  the  Conference : — 

MONTGOMBRTSHIRB.— Forden,    Llanfyllin,    Machynlleth,  Newtown,  and 
Llanidloes. 


SUBJECTS  DISCUSSED. 

PACB 

Workhouse  Children  :  Their  Training  and  Remunera- 
tion WHEN  First  Going  to  Service.  By  Mrs  Batters, 
Guardian^  Holywell  Union 169 

Report  of  Royal  Commission  on  Local  Taxation  and  the 
Valuation  Bill.  By  Dr  J.  Milson  Rhodes,  Alderman  of 
the  County  Palatine  of  Lancaster;  Chattman^  Charlton  and 
Manchester  Asylums  Contmittee 181 
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Tuesday,  2  3RD  August. 

The  Conference  commenced  at  half-past  two  on  Tuesday  afternoon, 
but  the  delegates  had  already  met,  under  exceedingly  pleasant  cir- 
cumstances, at  the  Castle  Hotel,  Ruthin,  as  the  guests  at  luncheon  of 
the  Guardians  of  the  Ruthin  Union  and  their  friends. 

Rev.  J.  F.  Reece,  Chairman  of  the  Ruthin  Board  of  Guardians, 
presided  at  the  luncheon,  and,  in  proposing  the  health  of  His  Majesty 
King  Edward  VII.,  said  that  he  desired,  on  behalf  of  the  Board,  to 
offer  the  delegates  a  hearty  welcome.  He  hoped  that  the  invitation 
luncheon  would  be  a  feature  of  all  future  Poor  Law  Conferences  in 
North  Wales.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  thanked  the  Lord  Lieutenant  (Colonel 
Comwallis  West)  for  his  sympathy  with  the  Conference,  and  he  was 
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also  glad  to  see  amongst  them  Captain  Griffith-Boscawen  (Chairman 
of  the  Central  Committee  of  Poor  Law  Conferences),  upon  whose 
vigilance  and  energy  so  much  of  the  success  of  the  Conferences 
depended.  (Hear,  hear.)  Poor  Law  Conferences  did  infinite  good 
in  promoting  legislation,  and  in  other  ways  influencing  Poor  Law 
administration,  and  he  heartily  welcomed  the  delegates,  and  hoped  that 
the  present  Conference  would  also  be  productive  of  good.  He  was 
glad  that  the  Conference  was  an  annual  event,  believing  that  much 
of  the  vitality  and  utility  of  the  movement  depended  upon  the 
regularity  with  which  the  Conferences  were  held  year  by  year. 
(Cheers.) 

Colonel  CoRNWALLis  West  said  that  he  had  the  greatest  pleasure 
in  proposing  the  health  of  the  delegates.  Poor  Law  Guardians 
deserved  the  deep  respect  of  the  public,  for  they  were  engaged  in  the 
attempt  to  grapple  with  some  of  the  greatest  problems  of  the  present 
day.  The  Poor  Law  Guardians  needed  to  combine  a  kindly  attitude 
towards  the  poor  with  consideration  for  the  ratepayers  as  well,  and, 
on  the  whole,  they  did  this  in  a  way  which  entitled  them  to  the 
respect  of  the  community.  (Hear,  hear.)  There  were  in  the  room 
men  who  had  given  up  years  of  their  lives  to  the  administration  of 
the  Poor  Law;  he  would  mention  only  one,  Captain  Griffith-Boscawen 
— (cheers) — ^who  had  had  over  thirty  years,  he  believed,  as  the 
chairman  of  the  Wrexham  Board.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  Henry  Williams  (Chairman,  Ruthin  Rural  District  Council) 
spoke  in  Welsh. 

Captain  Griffith-Boscawen,  in  reply,  said  he  was  very  much 
obliged  for  the  kind  words  spoken  by  Colonel  Comwallis  West,  and 
he  hoped  that  the  luncheon  would  be  taken  as  a  precedent  at  future 
Conferences.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  believed  that  the  Poor  Law  Con- 
ferences did  a  vast  amount  of  good.  The  Right  Hon.  Walter  Long, 
the  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  speaking  at  the  Central 
Poor  Law  Conference  in  February  last,  said :  "I  heard  the  Chairman 
say  that  it  is  sometimes  allied  that  these  Conferences  are  of  little 
practical  use.  I  hope  that  nobody  who  really  cares  about  good  Poor 
Law  administration  will  listen  to  any  criticism  of  that  kind.  I  can 
safely  say  that  in  the  very  difficult  and  responsible  position  which  I 
am  called  upon  to  occupy,  I  am  certain  that  anybody  who  follows  me 
in  that  office,  or  anybody  who  has  preceded  me  in  it,  will  share  my 
view  in  the  occupancy  of  that  very  important  department  of  the  State, 
we  must  look — anybody  however  capable  and  experienced  he  may 
be — we  must  look  to  these  Poor  Law  Conferences  for  guidance 
and  help,  and  for  the  elucidation  of  many  of  those  problems  which 
confront  us  from  day  to  day,  and  the  satisfactory  solution  of  which 
is  so  closely  bound  up  with  the  healthy  national  life  of  the  country.** 
From  a  gentleman  in  Mr  Long's  position,  as  President  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  that  was  a  very  strong  argument  indeed  in  favour 
of  the  Conference.  (Cheers.)  The  success  of  the  North  Wales 
Conference  was  due  in  a  large  degree  to  the  ability  and  energy  of  the 
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Hon.  Secretary  (Mr  P.  Harding  Roberts,  Clerk  to  the  Holywell 
Board  of  Guardians),  and  he  hoped  that  Mr  Harding  Roberts  would 
long  continue  to  occupy  the  Hon.  Secretaryship. 

Mr  Hugh  Thomas  (Bangor  and  Beaumaris  Board  of  Guardians) 
having  expressed  the  thanks  of  the  del^ates  for  the  luncheon,  the 
proceedings  terminated. 

The  Conference  was  opened  by 

The  Mayor  of  Ruthin  (Mr  T.  H.  Roberts),  who  said  that  he 
had  very  great  pleasure  in  welcoming  the  delegates  to  the  town.  He 
hoped  that  it  would  be  a  successful  Conference.  (Concluding  in 
Welsh,  his  Worship  was  heartily  cheered  for  his  remarks.) 

The  President  said — I  rise  simply  for  the  purpose  of  throwing 
out  a  few  remarks  on  the  Poor  Law.  I  do  not  consider  myself 
capable  of  teaching  those  who  had  devoted  their  lives  and  energies 
to  Poor  Law  administration.  There  are  a  great  number  of  subjects 
which  press  for  solution,  though  the  English  Poor  Law,  on  the  whole, 
is  as  good  as  that  in  any  country  in  the  world.  In  ancient  days,  and 
we  can  go  back  to  the  days  of  the  Romans  and  Grecians,  even  they 
used  to  consider  it  necessary  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  the  poor 
who  had  taken  part  in  the  wars  of  the  country,  and,  in  later  times  in 
this  country,  the  Church  was  made  the  almoner  of  the  State,  but  it 
was  not  until  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth  that  the  Poor  Law  as  it 
exists  came  into  being.  We  know  that  in  foreign  countries  the 
blind  and  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  the  insane  are  cared  for  by 
the  State;  but  in  England,  to  a  great  extent,  that  is  not  the  case, 
private  charity  having  provided  for  these  classes,  but  the  poor  are 
still  a  charge  on  the  community.  Here  let  me  say  that  in  my 
opinion  lunatic  asylums  ought  to  be  State-supported  and  not  rate- 
supported.  (Hear,  hear.^  The  condition  of  things  in  America,  as 
r^ards  the  Poor  Law,  is  much  the  same  as  in  this  country,  and 
the  statutes  regulating  the  work  is  of  a  drastic  character,  especially 
in  r^ard  to  the  tramp.  This  brings  me  to  one  of  the  greatest 
questions  of  the  day.  There  are  at  the  present  time  in  this  country 
about  30,000  tramps.  How  can  you  deal  with  them?  It  is  one 
of  the  great  problems  of  the  day.  We  have  in  the  Ruthin  Work- 
house twenty-five  or  thirty  vagrants  a  day,  not  wayfarers.  Wayfarers 
ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  treated  in  a  different  manner. 
The  statistics  of  vagrancy  in  this  county  are,  in  my  opinion, 
of  a  very  startling  character  indeed,  as  shown  in  Major  Lead- 
better's  return.  It  is  for  us  to  consider  and  advise,  as  we  know 
that  Mr  Long  is  anxious  to  get  all  the  informadon  and  suggestions 
he  can,  and  he  has  just  formed  what  will,  I  hope,  be  a  very  useful 
Committee  to  consider  the  whole  question  of  vagrancy.  This  Con- 
ference might  very  well  discuss  the  subject,  and  make  any  suggestions 
they  can  to  the  Minister  in  charge  of  the  subject.  (Hear,  hear.) 
In  Germany,  Holland,  and  Belgium  they  have  labour  colonies  where 
people  are  sent,  and  if  they  return  a  certain  number  of  times  they  are 
treated  as  criminals ;  and  in  Switzerland  the  vagrant  is  not  treated 
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with  much  commiseration,  bat  in  a  veiy  severe  way  according  to  the 
laws  of  the  canton  in  which  they  are  arrested,  and  those  of  foreign 
nationality  are  expelled  from  the  country.  If  a  man  was  "  work-shy  " 
— (laughter) — I  think  that  is  a  very  fine  word — (hear,  hear,  and 
lai^ter)— he  might  be  sent  to  a  house  of  correction  for  two  years 
or  less.  Whether  we  shall  ever  get  such  a  drastic  law  as  that  for 
England  it  is  not  possible  to  say.  We  do  not  advocate  the  rest-cure 
for  these  individuals,  but  that  if  they  will  not  work  they  shall  be 
punished.  There  are  three  parties,  so  to  speak,  who  can  give  much 
assistance  in  dealing  with  this  problem.  One  is  the  magistrate,  by  a 
uniform  enforcement  of  the  vagrancy  laws ;  we  also  want  uniformity  of 
action  amongst  Guardians  as  to  work  and  diet ;  and  lastly,  that  the 
public  refrain  from  indiscriminate  almsgiving.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  will 
not  deal  with  the  treatment  of  the  children,  as  a  very  interesting 
paper  is  to  be  read  on  that  subject.  There  will  also  be  a  paper  on 
local  taxation,  and  I  hope  and  trust  that  the  experienced  sp^er  who 
is  to  deal  with  the  question  (Dr  Rhodes)  will  tell  us  whether  there  is 
any  ground  for  hoping  that  in  the  near  Aiture  the  incidence  of  ratii^ 
may  not  be  on  a  fairer  basis  than  it  is  at  present.  (Hear,  hear.) 
There  is  no  doubt  that  many  excellent  sanitary  reforms  are  not 
carried  out  because  of  the  fear  of  the  ratepajrers  that  the  rates  will  be 
further  increased.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  inadence  of  taxation  ought 
undoubtedly  to  be  altered.  In  conclusion  I  can  only  say  that  I  wish 
old-age  pensions  could  be  dealt  with  in  some  way,  and  I  hope  that  a 
means  of  giving  these  pensions  will  be  found,  paitly  by  insurance  and 
partly  by  grants.  ^Hear,  hear.)  You  who  are  ^ing  part  in  this 
Conference  are  conducing  to  the  solution  of  some  of  the  most  difficult 
problems  of  the  day,  and  deserve  to  be  commended  for  your  interest 
m  the  public  welfare,  and  I  hope  that  the  Conference  will  enlarge  the 
views  of  those  who  take  part  in  it,  and  lead  to  the  solution  of  the 
many  difficult  questions  connected  with  Poor  Law  administration. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

The  Hon.  Secretary  read  letters  of  apology  for  inability  to 
attend  the  meeting  from  several  Guardians. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  reported  that  a  special  Conference  was 
convened  to  consider  the  Valuation  Bill.  It  was  held  at  Rhyl,  and 
resolutions  were  passed,  copies  of  which  were  forwarded  to  the  Prime 
Minister,  the  Home  Secretary,  and  others,  including  the  Members  of 
Parliament  for  North  Wales. 

Mrs  Batters  (Holywell)  then  read  the  following  paper : — 
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WORKHOUSE  CHILDREN : 

THEIR  TRAINING  AND  REMUNERATION 
WHEN  FIRST  GOING  TO  SERVICE. 

By  Mrs  BATTERS, 


It  is  universally  granted  in  reviewing  Poor  Law  work 
that  the  most  hopeful  and  encouraging  feature  lies 
amongst  the  children.  Of  the  enormous  strides  that 
have  taken  place  in  dealing  with  Poor  Law  children  in 
England  and  Wales  during  the  last  few  years  I  do  not 
propose  to  treat  in  this  paper,  but  will  merely  say  that 
undoubtedly  their  lot  has  been  greatly  improved,  though 
still  capable  of  further  development  in  some  respects. 

As  Head  of  a  Department  of  the  Girls'  Friendly 
Society  that  deals  with  Workhouse  children  in  the  St 
Asaph  Diocese,  I  have  a  good  deal  to  do  with  girls, 
both  in  Workhouses,  boarded  out  in  Cottage  Homes, 
and  also  when  they  go  to  service.  I  have  in  most 
instances  records  of  their  lives,  and  through  ladies  who 
take  an  equally  keen  interest  in  them,  as  far  as  possible 
keep  in  touch  and  help  them  in  every  possible  way. 

Experience  as  a  Guardian. 

My  experience  as  a  Guardian  (and  I  am  glad  to 
say  I  belong  to  one  of  the  two  Unions  in  North  Wales 
that  do  not  keep  their  children  in  the  Workhouse)  has 
made  me  realise  very  strongly  that  the  training  of  our 
Poor  Law  children  in  North  Wales  is  defective,  and 
consequently  in  the  majority  of  cases  their  wage  on 
first  going  to  service  is  miserably  inadequate,  and  in 
more  than  one  Union  they  merely  receive  pocket- 
money.  In  order,  however,  to  be  able  to  show  this 
Conference  accurately  what  training  is  being  given  to 
the  children,  and  also  what  wage  they  receive  on  first 
going  out  to  service,  I  sent  the  Clerk  of  every  Union 
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J%  h.'v  Anr.-^  y.ejcct  f:r  rjoo-ijc:,  Mr  Bircham, 
ly/^  Oov^rr..-r>^.r  Bj&rd  Ir^pecr:^  s^iws  L^  detail 
r,VJ^  try^  cr,-I.dren  :n  each  cf  rbe  UnSrcs  in  his  district 
^f^  ''^:alt  with,  and  stares  '•that  in  nearly  a3  Unioiis 
//  r/'rr*?  th^^^  are  any  appreciable  cumber  of  children, 
'^\*\xi>j.^//rf  arrar*genients  are  made  to  disconnect  them 
Uff,fi  V!f/r\ch^yjAift  life."  Stfll  there  were  on  the  dates 
V\'/*'U  H}yyit  367  children  remaining  in  Workhouses, 
nf}/;rh  I  omwlfsr  to  be  most  unsatisfactory.* 

*  7  V.  fmtn\f^  o(dtit\ditn  indiides  off  the  dukbcn  at  present  in 
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Contact  with  Inmates — Impossibility  of  Training. 

Take  one  fact  alone.  You  cannot  prevent  the 
children  from  coming  into  contact  with  the  inmates, 
particularly  in  the  small  Workhouses,  and  it  is  impos- 
sible for  them  to  receive  the  ordinary  training  that 
children  can  be  given  who  are  placed  in  Cottage  or 
Scattered  Homes,  or  who  are  boarded  out.  Wherever 
you  bring  up  a  child,  that  place  spells  home  to  them, 
more  or  less,  and  undoubtedly  there  is  a  danger  that 
the  happier  you  make  them  in  the  Workhouse,  the  less 
will  they  feel  the  disgrace  of  returning  there,  or  to  some 
other  Workhouse,  if  things  go  badlv  with  them  in  after- 
life. Guardians  tell  me  that  the  children  do  not  come 
into  contact  with  the  inmates,  but  I  know  Workhouses 
in  North  Wales  where  they  have  their  meals  with  them, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  contact  once  you  have 
the  children  within  the  Workhouse  walls.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  presence  of  children  in  the  Work- 
house has  a  brightening  effect  both  upon  the  inmates 
and  officials,  and  one  knows  that  the  strongest  opposi- 
tion to  the  children's  removal  from  the  House  has 
come  equally  from  officials  as  well  as  Guardians  in 
time  past ;  but  to  my  mind  the  question  is,  What  is 
best  for  the  child  ?  Under  which  system  is  the  child 
best  trained,  and  consequently  best  paid  when  going 
out  to  service  ?  Remember  this,  the  child  who  when 
first  going  out  to  service  is  able  to  command  a  fair 
wage,  and  is  placed  in  a  position  to  save,  is  far  less 
likely  to  come  back  on  the  rates  than  the  boy  or  girl 
who  is  so  insufficiently  trained  that  when  going  to 
service  they  receive  little,  if  any,  wage,  and  join  the 
unskilled  labour  market* 

Unions  in  North  Wales  who  Keep  no  Children. 

Only  two  Unions  in  North  Wales  keep  all  their 
children  away  from  the  Workhouse — Carnarvon,  who 
send  them  to  Certified  Homes  and  board  them  out ; 
and  Holywell,  who  have  a  Cottage  Home  and  also 


B^arfbt^  od  is  also  to  some 
:  ibe  XemT.3«TS.  Wrexham,  and 
BsciZ'^r  Ur3:c:s-     Of  :::i-rse  Er  deali:::^  with  a  Union 

coe  crjjiz  Zi'x  f^Tpgtrr  ibe  GuardSaas  to  go  to  the  ex- 
pense -:€  recdz:^  a  rics:^  f:r  irez: ;  but  such  an  excuse 
ca — rx  be  pt-saifed  by  UnSics  like  Bangor,  Wrexham, 
Xew^:>wT:,  Cscway,  ani  Si  Asaft,  who  respectively 
have  as  n:a:iy  as  32,  55,  24,  5:,  arrd  32  children  in  the 
Workhc^-se.  Several  WDrkbotses  are  overcrowded — 
in  cne  I  fci:w,  beys  are  sleeptng  two  in  a  bed — and  I 
need  noc  here  point  oc-t  the  inniense  evil  of  this  system, 
which  oc^ht  nx  to  be  toleiated  under  any  circumstances. 
Many  of  the  day  roocis  are  soial]  and  badly  ventilated, 
which  coasidcrab!y  adds  to  the  reason  why  the  chfldren 
should  be  removed  from  the  Workhouse.  I  am  glad 
to  see  that  the  Guardians  d  the  Bangor  Union  have 
decided  to  remove  their  chCdren  at  once,  a  step  upon 
which  they  are  to  be  congratulated.  But  even  if  you 
have  the  most  beautiful  day  and  sleeping  rooms  for 
your  children  in  the  Workhouse,  yet  it  is  not  the  best 
^stem  for  the  children,  for  this  reason,  we  cannot  give 
them,  however  hard  we  try,  the  necessary  training  to 
(it  them  to  hold  their  own  when  they  go  out  into  the 
world. 

Training  given  Children  in  North  Wales. 

Let  us  look  at  the  training  that  is  given  the  children 
in  North  Wales. 

Six  Unions  g^ive  no  training  at  alL 

Eleven  Unions  teach  the  children  to  mend  their 
clothes,  knit,  put  buttons  on,  &c. 

One  Union  (Wrexham)  teaches  the  boys  carpentry. 

In  the  note  that  I  sent  to  the  various  Unions  I 
asked  the  question  whether  it  was  considered  that  the 
training  given  was  sufficient 

Four  Unions  replied  that  they  consider  that  the 
children  are  sufficiently  trained.  Four  Unions  do  not 
consider  that  the  training  is  sufficient,  but  when  we 
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look  at  the  fact  that  all  the  children  go  out  to 
Elementary  Schools,  generally  at  a  distance  from  the 
Workhouse  (except  in  Wrexham  Union),  that  by  the 
time  the  big  ones  have  done  their  allotted  task  in 
the  morning,  return  for  their  mid-day  meal,  it  is 
necessary  for  them  to  start  for  school  again  at  once, 
and  as  there  is  barely  an  hour  between  school  and 
tea-time,  one  cannot  but  ask,  What  can  be  done  in 
that  short  space  of  time,  even  with  the  best  will  in 
the  world,  to  train  the  children?  Further,  beyond 
teaching  the  girls  to  make  beds,  dust  their  rooms, 
and  dress  the  small  children,  they  cannot  be  trained 
as  the  ordinary  cottager's  child  is,  however  willing 
the  officials  might  be  to  do  so.  Put  the  big  girls  in 
the  kitchen,  what  could  they  do?  The  potatoes  are 
steamed,  the  tea  done  in  urns,  the  bread  is  bought, 
the  joints  are  roasted  (generally  under  the  supervision 
of  one  of  the  inmates),  also  the  children  are  in  school 
during  the  time  the  food  is  being  prepared.  There 
is  no  homely  frying-pan  or  saucepan  for  the  girls  to 
become  accustomed  to  using,  nor  are  they  able  to 
perform  the  hundred  and  one  jobs  that  would  naturally 
fall  to  their  lot  if  outside  the  House,  and  the  simple 
fact  that  both  boys  and  girls,  living  under  rule,  findini 
their  meals  always  ready  for  them,  the  day's  worl 
mapped  out  with  unfailing  precision,  fail  to  develop 
their  individuality  and  intelligence  and,  most  im- 
portant of  all,  their  common-sense.  An  old  proverb 
says,  "The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating," 
and  if  the  training  given  these  children  is  as  good 
as  many  of  the  Guardians  say  it  is,  let  us  test  it 
by  the  only  available  standard,  What  wage  do  they 
command  when  first  going  to  service?  and  do  many 
fail  m  after-life  ? 

Responsibility  of  Guardians  towards  Children. 
And  in  connection  with  this  I  must  say  that  a 
great   responsibility  rests  with   the  Guardians,   who 
stand  in  the  place  of  parents  to  the  children,  whose 
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interests  they  should  be  the  ones  to  look  after,  and 
whose  wage  they  should  endeavour  to  guard  for  them. 
If  Guardians  do  not  ask  a  fair  wage  for  a  child 
they  send  to  service,  is  the  employer  likely  to  offer 
anything  but  the  lowest  possible  figure.^  If  the 
Guardians  do  fix  a  wage,  they  should  nave  an  agree- 
ment and  see  that  the  child  receives  the  money 
(but  better  have  no  agreement  at  all  if  the  wage  is 
miserably  inadequate,  and  fixed  at  sweating  prices). 
What  chance  has  the  child  of  saving  for  a  rainy 
day?  Every  Board  of  Guardians  should  have  a 
wage  agreement,  and  the  wage  should  be  fixed  ac- 
cording to  the  individual  child's  capacity,  and  the 
current  wage  of  the  locality  should  be  asked.  A 
child  should  receive  its  own  wages,  and  the  system 
of  the  employer  supplying  the  clothes  and  merely 
giving  pocket-money  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be 
done  away  with ;  for  it  is  of  the  greatest  value  to 
the  children  that  they  should  become  used  to  the 
judicious  spending  of  money,  and  a  good  mistress  or 
master  will  always  help  the  children  to  buy  their 
things  until  the  age  of  sixteen.  Many  children  ,are 
now  unused  to  the  handling  of  money  at  all,  and 
part  of  their  training,  and  a  very  valuable  one,  is 
being  neglected. 

Bala  Union  ask  for  no  wage  for  the  first  year. 

Holyhead  ask  no  wage,  merely  clothing  and 
pocket-money,  until  they  are  sixteen  years  of  age. 

Wrexham  ask  one  shilling  to  eighteenpence  a 
week  for  each  child  as  pocket-money,  and  the  amount 
is  accounted  for  to  the  Master  and  Matron  of  the 
Workhouse. 

Conway  ask  eighteen  shillings  for  the  first  year, 
£2,  IDS.  the  second  year. 

Llanrwst — The  current  rate  of  wage  in  the  locality. 
Hawarden — No  arrangement. 
St  Asaph — A  shilling  a  week  the  first  year,  but  have 
no  agreement  to  ensure  the  children  receiving  it. 
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Four  Unions,  all  agricultural  ones,  ask  £5  a  year 
for  their  children,  and  get  it,  and  Members  of  Boards 
of  Guardians  in  England  have  told  me  that  they 
never  allow  their  children  to  go  to  service  under 
2S.  6d.  to  3s.  a  week,  that  they  have  no  difficulty 
in  obtaining  it,  and  that  the  demand  exceeds  the 
supply.  Two  boys  who  had  been  boarded  out  by 
the  Holywell  Union  received  on  their  going  to  work, 
one  at  the  rate  of  14s.  per  week,  and  the  other  at 
the  rate  of  between  ;ifi5  and  ;^i6  per  annum,  and 
I  should  say  that  Local  Guardians  could  obtain  similar 
remuneration  for  their  boys  if  an  interest  were  taken 
in  them.  It  cannot  be  contended  that  the  physique 
of  our  town  children  is  as  good  as  that  of  the  country, 
yet  they  command  a  hi^er  wage  as  a  rule.  May 
I  ask  why  such  a  small  rate  of  wage  is  asked  for 
Workhouse  children,  who,  according  to  some  of  the 
returns  from  Unions  in  North  Wales,  are  sufficiently 
trained,  whilst  children  who  have  not  been  so  care- 
fully brought  up  receive  a  higher  wage  ? 

Failures. 

Nine  Unions  say  they  have  never  had  a  failure 
amongst  their  children,  but  as  six  out  of  the  nine 
Unions  keep  no  record  of  the  children  once  they  have 
gone  to  service,  it  is  obviously  difficult  for  them  to  say 
whether  there  are  failures  or  not ;  and  in  the  case  of 
two  Unions  at  least,  that  said  they  had  no  failures 
amongst  the  children,  I  personally  know  cases  of 
children  that  have  come  under  my  notice,  who,  after 
they  have  been  sent  to  service,  have  been  returned  to 
the  Workhouse  on  account  of  the  insufficient  training 
that  they  have  been  given,  and  have  ultimately  been 
lost  sight  of  altogether,  and  in  several  instances  under 
very  sad  circumstances. 

No  Failures  of  Ordinary-Witted  Children. 

A  significant  remark  was  made  by  one  Clerk,  who 
said   that    they  "had   no  failures  amongst  ordinary- 
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witted  children/'  As  we  Guardians  know»  under  our 
present  system  of  sending  the  **  feeble-minded  "  out  to 
work,  we  cannot  expect  anything  else  but  failure ;  but 
perhaps  some  member  of  the  Committee  that  is  ap- 
point^ to  deal  with  the  question  of  "feeble-minded 
children  "  in  North  Wales  Unions  will  be  able  to  tell 
us  how  many  feeble-minded  children  are  now  in  the 
Workhouse  likely  to  swell  the  number  of  failures 
amongst  this  class,  once  they  are  sent  to  work  ? 

Remedy. 

As  a  general  rule  Guardians  should  adopt  some 
other  method  of  dealing  with  the  children  than  bringing 
them  up  in  the  Workhouse,  As  many  of  these  children 
are  backward  and  neglected  during  their  infancy,  and 
are  also  delicate,  it  is  obvious  that  they  have  enough 
to  do,  until  they  are  fourteen,  to  grow  strong  and 
healthy,  and  attend  to  their  lessons ;  also,  the  more 
backward  and  neglected  a  child  has  been,  the  greater 
care  and  training  will  it  require  to  bring  it  up  to  the 
usual  standard,  and  I  strongly  advocate  girls  from 
fourteen  to  sixteen  years  of  age  being  placed  in  Training 
H  omcs.  There  they  would  receive  good  sound  training 
in  domestic  work  to  fit  them  for  service,  so  that  they 
could  successfully  compete,  when  going  out  to  work, 
with  those  who  have  had  die  benefit  of  home  life  and 
training.  All  girls  from  good  Training  Homes  can 
ask,  and  receive,  an  excellent  wage  when  first  going  to 
service,  and  can  also  obtain  good  situations  which 
otherwise  would  have  been  inaccessible  to  them.  I 
observe  in  the  Census  Returns,  just  published,  that 
domestic  servants  have  decreased  by  38,000  during 
the  last  ten  years,  and  surelv  the  expense  of  a  training 
for  two  years  is  money  well  spent,  when  we  consider 
the  excellent  wages  a  well-trained  girl  can  command. 
I  should  like  to  ask  the  Guardians  in  North  Wales  to 
take  more  advantage  of  the  Training  Homes  that  are 
-tified  throughout   the  country,  and  to  send   their 
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girls  to  them  ;  it  would  certainly  benefit  the  ratepayers, 
for  they  would  get  a  better  return  for  the  money  they 
spend  on  the  children,  and  it  certainly  would  benefit 
me  children. 

With  regard  to  the  boys,  the  matter  appears  simpler. 
Every  intelligent  boy  can  be  apprenticed  to  a  trade, 
sent  to  work  on  good  farms  if  the  farmers  are  willing 
to  give  them  a  fair  wage,  or  to  the  training-ships  ** Ex- 
mouth  "  or  "  Indefatigable."  There  is  no  doubt  if  the 
Guardians  ask  for  a  fair  wage  for  the  children,  even 
under  the  present  Workhouse  system,  and  had  a  wage 
agreement,  and  took  care  to  see  that  the  children  really 
received  the  wage,  in  the  present  state  of  the  labour 
market  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  what 
they  want. 

One  of  the  main  reasons  why  I  consented  to  read 
this  short,  but  I  hope  not  entirely  useless,  paper,  was 
because,  after  attending  many  conferences  and  hearing 
many  papers  on  all  sorts  of  Poor  Law  subjects,  I 
noticed  how  completely  the  question  of  training  of 
Workhouse  children  (in  particular  girls)  was  ignored. 

"  The  hand  that  rocks  the  cradle  rules  the  world," 
and  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  girls  should 
receive  most  careful  training. 

To  be  the  Guardians  of  children,  many  of  whom 
are  handicapped  in  the  great  battle  of  life,  entails  a 
serious  responsibility,  and  the  interest  of  the  children 
should  be  the  first  consideration.  If,  apart  from  the 
desirability  of  training,  removal  from  the  Workhouse 
would  add  a  ray  of  sunshine  to  the  lives  of  these  little 
onesy  I  consider  we  should  do  it.  Kind,  sympathetic 
home-training  would  bring  out  all  that  is  good  in  the 
children's  natures,  and  would  develop  that  great  gift 
which  is  in  the  majority  of  Workhouse  children  lying 
dormant,  namely,  common-sense,  and  which  in  these 
days  of  advanced  education  is  with  the  majority  of 
people  apt  to  be  shouldered  to  the  background. 
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I.  Number  of  diDdreD 
(a)  Boys    - 


2.  Where  are  the  children  maintained? 

(a)  Workhouse 

(^)  Cottage  Home 

(r)  Boarded  oat 

5.  Do   the   children   attend    Public    Elementary 


4.  What  industrial  subjects  are  taught? 

(a)  Boys 

(^)  Girls 

5.  Are  the  diildren  in  irour  opinion  sufficiently 

trained  for  service  ?    If  you  have  any  ^ures, 
is  the  number  larg^  in  boys  or  girls  ?     - 

6.  At  what  age  do  they  go  to  service?    .        .        - 

7.  What  arrangements  do  the  Guardians  make  with 

the  employers  as  to — 

1.  Wages 

2.  Clothing 

3.  Length  of  Service       -        -        -        « 

8.  When  the  children  leave  their  emplojrment,  do 

they  return    to  the  Workhouse  or   Cottage 
Home?-        -        -  .        .        -        . 

9.  What  record  (if  any)  is  kept  of  the  children 

after  they  are  free  from  the  control  of  the 
Guardians? 


Signed. 

ClerA  to  thg  Guardians, 

DaU 
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DISCUSSION. 

Rev.  Dr  Ouysr  (Holyw^l)  thanked  Mrs  Batters  for  her  paper, 
snd  said  that  he  believed  a  great  znany  of  those  who  had  been 
brought  up  away  from  the  Workhouses  had  received  great  benefit 
bom  their  training.  The  practice  of  Holywell  in  regard  to  their 
children  was  a  good  one.  Mrs  Batters  had  done  a  great  work  in  that 
Union  by  taking  a  keen  individual  interest  in  the  children.  Guardians 
should  see  that  the  children  were  placed  out  in  proper  hands,  and 
that  they  afterwards  received  an  adequate  wage.  If  there  were 
enough  Training  Homes  available,  he  thought  it  would  be  well  to 
send  the  children  to  them  to  prepare  for  service.  He  was  personally 
very  grateful  to  Mrs  Batters  for  her  paper.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  Cromar  (Wrexham)  said  he  supported  the  vote  of  thanks  to 
Mrs  Batters.  The  Wrexham  Union  figured  pretty  prominently  in 
the  paper.  In  case  some  of  the  Guardians  should  be  under  the  im- 
pression that  the  children  there  were  all  mixed  up  with  the  inmates, 
he  would  disabuse  their  minds  of  the  idea  by  telling  them  that  the 
children  were  accommodated  in  self-contained  and  excellent  schools 
in  the  Workhouse  grounds,  but  not  in  any  way  in  contact  with  the 
inmates  of  the  Workhouse.  A  child  placed  out  in  a  comfortable 
home  got  a  wage  of  a  shilling  or  eighteenpence  a  week  to  commence 
with  and  did  very  well  indeed.  Looking  at  the  large  number  of 
children  dealt  with  under  the  Poor  Law,  he  (Mr  Cromar)  thought  it 
was  remarkable  that  it  was  quite  the  exception  to  have  one  of  them 
ever  return  to  the  House  as  an  inmate.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  schools 
at  Wrexham  Union  were  entirely  apart  from  the  Workhouse,  and  the 
Guardians  gave  the  children  the  best  possible  training,  and  were  able 
to  place  them  out  in  good  homes.    (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  Robert  Jones  (St  Asaph)  said  that  the  results  of  the  work 
upon  the  unpromising  material,  which  Workhouse  children  too  often 
were,  were  truly  a  matter  of  thankfulness  to  Almighty  God,  and  he 
^x>ke  from  twenty-five  years'  experience.  (Hear,  hear.)  As  to 
details  in  the  paper,  personally  he  saw  no  harm  in  putting  two  boys 
in  a  bed  or  in  steaming  potatoes,  which  was,  he  tiiought,  the  best 
way  to  cook  them.    (Laughter.) 

Miss  Mason  ( Ashton-under-Lyne)  said  that,  with  regard  to  the 
previous  speaker's  remarks,  it  was  not  a  question  of  the  merit  of 
steaming  or  boiling  potatoes,  but  of  advocating  that  the  girls  should 
be  taught  to  cook  the  potatoes  in  the  way  they  would  probably  do  in 
after-life,  namely,  boil  them.  The  Guardians  should  aim  at  bringing 
up  the  children  as  good,  sensible  members  of  society,  and  must 
train  them  with  due  regard  for  the  life  they  would  lead  in  the  future. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  Simon  Jones  (Wrexham)  heartily  thanked  Mrs  Batters  for 
her  paper,  and  said  that  he  would  be  glad  if  Mrs  Batters  could  visit 
the  Wrexham  Workhouse  and  schools,  as  he  was  sure  that  she  could 
give  the  Guardians  many  suggestions  they  would  be  glad  to  have. 
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With  regard  to  one  pait  of  die  paper  he  might  mention  that  the  boys 
had  a  large  piece  of  ground  on  which  they  cultivated  crops  which 
were  a  great  credit  to  them.  The  demand  for  the  girls  as  servants 
was  a  little  in  aoess  of  the  suf^ly.  The  boarding-out  system  in 
Wrexham  was  very  carefully  managed  and  very  successful.  Mrs 
Batters  would  find  her  reward  for  the  labour  of  writing  the  paper,  as 
it  would  bear  good  fruit    (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  Maurice  Roberts  (Carnarvon)  said  that,  with  regard  to  the  re- 
muneration to  be  given  to  the  gills  on  gcHng  to  service,  he  thought  that 
they  should  not  insist  on  any  given  sum  but  on  obtaining  the  average 
rate  of  wages  current  in  the  respective  localities.  He  congratulated 
the  Conference  on  having  had  such  an  excellent  paper.  (Hear, 
hear.) 

Mr  BowEN Jones  (Ruthin)  also  expressed  his  thanks  to  Mrs 
Batters  for  the  paper. 

Captain  Griffith-Boscawen  (Chairman  of  the  Wrexham  Board 
of  Guardians  and  Chairman  of  Central  Committee  of  Poor  I^w  Con- 
ferences) said  that  he  would  not  go  over  the  same  ground  as  the 
other  Wrexham  del^;ates  had  done,  but  he  was  glad  that  they  had 
informed  the  Conference  that  the  children  were  treated  not  in  the 
Workhouse  but  in  a  separate  establishment  altogether.  (Hear,  hear.) 
He  wished  to  speak  as  to  the  desirability  of  being  extremely  careful 
in  the  selection  of  homes  for  the  bosirding-out  of  the  children. 
The  Wrexham  Union  was  one  of  the  first  Unions  in  North  Wales 
to  adopt  that  system,  and  experience  had  proved  to  them  the  neces- 
sity of  exercising  the  utmost  care  as  to  the  character  and  circum- 
stances of  the  people  with  whom  the  children  were  boarded  out 
If  that  care  was  not  taken,  then  the  children  would  be  infinitely 
better  off  in  the  Union  institutions.  He  advocated  not  merely 
periodical  inspection  by  the  medical  officer  and  others,  but  that  the 
Guardians  themselves  should  take  a  personal  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  the  children  and  look  closely  into  their  condition.  (Hear,  hear.) 
He  did  not  say  they  had  had  no  failures,  but,  on  the  whole,  the 
children  sent  out  to  service  had  done  well.  The  children  could  not 
be  in  better  or  healthier  surroundings  than  they  were  at  Wrexham. 
(Cheers.) 

The  Hon.  Secretary  said  that  however  well  maintained  a  Work- 
house might  be,  no  children  should  be  maintained  within  its  walls, 
and  no  Union  could  be  called  a  progressive  Union  while  children 
were  kept  in  the  Workhouse.  That  wns  the  trend  of  opinion  in  the 
present  day.  It  mattered  not  what  system  was  adopted,  the  only 
question  was  whether  it  was  the  best  to  equip  the  children  for  the 
battle  of  life.  Mrs  Batters'  suggestion  that  there  should  be  Training 
Homes  was  one  that  should  be  taken  up  in  the  interests  not  only  of 
the  children  but  of  the  ratepayers  as  well.    (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  Llewelyn  Jones  (St  Asaph)  said  that  he  could  not  say  that 

in  hii  view  boarding-out  or  any  other  sjrstem  was  a  panacea  for  all 

'^  ilU  they  had  to  deal  with.     The  difficulty  in  getting  homes  for 
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the  boarded-out  children  was  the  old  one  of  finance.  The  present 
allowances  could  not  very  well  be  increased  out  of  rates,  while  the 
tendency  of  a  grant  from  the  Imperial  Exchequer  was  to  lead  to  too 
much  freedom  in  expenditure.  He  did  not  see  where  accommoda- 
tion could  be  provided  for  the  children  (boarded  out)  on  the  basis  of 
"  one  child,  one  bed."  He  took  that  opportunity  of  thanking  their 
excellent  Master  of  St  Asaph  Union  for  his  deep  and  sincere  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  children.    (Cheers.) 

Mr  Hugh  Thomas  (Bangor  and  Beaumaris)  said  that  the  state- 
ment in  the  paper  that  boarding-out  was  "  to  some  extent "  in  practice 
in  the  Bangor  Union  was  misleading.  It  was  in  use  to  the  fullest 
extent  allowed  by  the  Local  Government  Board  Orders,  and  the 
Bangor  Union  was  one  of  the  first  to  adopt  the  system.  (Hear, 
hear.) 

Miss  Evans  (Local  Government  Board  Inspector  of  Boarding- 
out)  said  that  not  only  labourers  but  farmers  and  others  were  glad  to 
have  children  to  live  with  them  on  the  boarding-out  system. 
Guardians  could  not  be  too  careful  in  the  selection  of  homes  for  the 
children,  and  good  selection  must  be  followed  up  by  thorough 
inspection.  It  was  desirable  to  have  not  only  the  Guardians  but  an 
independent  committee  of  ladies,  and  many  of  these  took  an  abiding 
interest  in  the  children,  and  lifelong  friendships  were  formed. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

Mrs  Batters  replied  in  a  sentence.  If  the  children  were 
properly  trained,  why  did  the  Guardians  accept  such  a  small  wage 
for  them  ? 

Dr  MiLSON  Rhodes  (Chorlton)  read  the  following  paper : — 

THE  REPORT  OF  THE  ROYAL  COMMIS- 
SION  ON  LOCAL  TAXATION  AND 
THE  VALUATION  BILL. 

Bv  JOHN  MILSON  RHODES,  M.D., 

AUtrmum  o/tJu  C^mUy  PmiaHnt  ofLamasUr;  Ckairman  0/tk€  ChorlUm  and  MmmclutUr 

Asylums  CommittUf  &^, 


The  old  saying  *'  De  mortuis  nil  nisi  bonum,"  is  to  a 
great  extent  applicable  to  our  present  position  in  regard 
to  the  Valuation  Bill.  We  can  truly  say  that  we  are 
met  here  not  to  praise  but  to  bury  Caesar ;  at  the  same 
time  no  one  who  has  the  most  elementary  knowledge 
of  the  law  as  regards  valuation  will  for  one  moment 
think  of  describing  the  present  state  of  the  law  as  the 
embodiment  of  everything  that  is  excellent — in  fact, 
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the  very  reverse  is  the  truth.  The  law  is  in  a  state 
of  chaos  in  regard  to  rating — a  mere  thing  of  shreds 
and  patches.  Just  for  one  moment  consider  that 
you  have  one  valuation  for  the  so-called  Poor  Rate 
— which,  as  you  know,  includes  many  expenses  which 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Guardians — then  you 
have  the  County  Rate,  the  Borough  Rate,  and  the 
valuations  for  income  tax  and  land  tax ;  and  as  many 
of  you  know,  the  valuations  even  in  the  same  county 
are  by  no  means  uniform.  Now  I  am  not  going  so 
far  as  to  say  there  is  no  justification  for  some  of  the 
differences  that  do  exist,  yet  I  say  most  emphatically 
that  the  fewer  anomalies  you  have  the  better.  To 
allow  the  present  state  of  affairs  to  continue  is  absurd — 
a  reform  is  required ;  and  so,  though  no  admirer  of  the 
character  of  tne  deceased,  I  am  inclined  to  think, 
looking  at  the  intentions  of  the  departed,  that  it  was, 
like  Rob  Roy,  "o'er  bad  for  blessing,  o'er  good  for 
banning,"  and  had  Parliament  been  prepared  to  discuss 
the  Bill  in  a  non-party  spirit,  something  might  possibly 
have  been  done,  but  with  the  present  state  of  affairs  at 
Westminster  that  is  past  praying  for,  but  we  may  give 
some  consideration  to  the  Bill  and  the  Report  of  the 
Royal  Commission  upon  which  we  imagine  the  Bill 
was  founded.  One  of  the  most  important  parts  of  the 
Report  was  that  I  have  just  referred  to  as  a  state  of 
chaos  in  the  law  as  at  present  existing.  Perhaps  it 
may  be  well  to  quote  the  paragraph  verbatim : 
"  Two  valuations  of  the  same  property  may  be  made 
for  the  purposes  of  imperial  taxes,  namely,  one 
for  the  income  tax  and  one  for  the  land  tax,  and 
in  addition  three  valuations  may  be  made  for  the 
purposes  of  raising  local  rates,  viz.,  one  for  the  Poor 
Rate,  one  for  the  County  Rate,  and  one  for  the 
Borough  Rate."  Now  we  are  all,  I  take  it,  agreed 
that  such  a  state  of  affairs  as  that  requires  alteration, 
and  I  think  we  shall  also  agree  that  there  is  an  un- 
necessary amount  of  variation  allowed  in  estimating 
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the  deduction  for  repairs,  &c.,  e.g.y  in  the  case  of  East 
Suffolk  you  have  Unions  allowing  for  houses  and 
shops  7^,  10,  15,  20,  25,  and  even  as  high  as  30  per 
cent. ;  in  Yorkshire  the  variations  amount  to  10  per 
cent;  and  even  in  Lancashire,  where  there  is  much 
greater  uniformity,  the  variation  in  the  deduction 
amounts  to  5  per  cent  on  this  class  of  property.  Rail- 
ways are  no  better.  In  some  Unions  10  per  cent  is 
allowed,  in  others  30  per  cent — an  amount  of  variation 
that  I  can  hardly  think  necessary  in  the  administration 
of  the  law  as  regards  rating.  The  Royal  Commission, 
after  examining  a  great  number  of  witnesses,  reported 
that  "there  is  no  uniform  system  of,  or  scale  for, 
making  deductions  for  arriving  at  the  rateable  values 
of  the  various  classes  of  properties,  the  amounts  allowed 
frequently  varying  to  a  considerable  extent  There  is 
not  only  the  unnecessary  variation  in  the  methods  of 
assessment,  but  also  as  to  the  time  at  which  it  was 
made  " — a  most  undesirable  state  of  affairs  for  which 
there  is  no  defence  unless  it  is  "the  law  allows  it." 
There  ought  certainly  to  be  one  time  all  over  England 
for  the  deposit  of  the  valuation  lists,  and  may  I  venture 
to  suggest  that  in  the  publication  of  the  deposit  of  the 
lists  we  might  with  advantage  take  an  example  from 
the  French,  not  only  as  regards  the  valuation  list,  but 
all  official  notices,  and  that  is  to  reserve  the  right  to 
use  black  print  on  white  paper  for  placards  relating  to 
official  matters,  so  that  every  citizen  who  sees  a  black 
and  white  poster  knows  at  once  that  it  is  a  matter  of 
public  concern.  The  Commissioners  proceed  to  re- 
commend that  there  should  be  only  one  valuation 
authority  in  each  county,  and  the  valuation  list  of  that 
authority  should  be  the  basis  on  which  rat  js  and  taxes 
for  all  purposes  should  be  raised ;  that  except  in 
the  county  of  Lancaster  a  valuation  authority  should 
be  created  in  each  administrative  and  in  eacn  county 
borough.  The  reason  why  the  County  Palatine  is 
made  an  exception  is  because  we  have  a  Special  Act 
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by  which  a  County  Rate  Committee  is  appointed  for 
the  geographical  county,  consisting  of  six  county 
aldermen  and  the  same  number  of  councillors,  and  one 
representative  from  each  county  borough — a  system 
that  has  certainly  worked  well  in  the  County  Palatine. 

"3.  That  the  valuation  authority  should  have 
power  to  divide  the  area  into  convenient  districts 
which  might  or  might  not  conform  to  Union  areas. 
In  each  district  a  Committee  should  be  constituted 
composed  of  members  of  the  valuation  authority  and 
of  representatives  of  Boards  of  Guardians,  Borough 
Councils,  and  Urban  District  Councils  within  me 
district. 

"4.  That  the  valuation  list  should  be  prepared 
whenever  practicable  by  professional  surveyors. 

"5.  That  every  property  should  be  valued  once 
during  a  period  not  exceeding  five  years,  and  that 

f)rovision  should  be  made   for  making  supplemental 
ists. 

"6.  That  a  representative  of  the  Board  of  Inland 
Revenue  should  have  the  right  to  attend  meetings  of 
the  valuation  authority  and  of  the  District  Com- 
mittees, and  also  have  the  same  power  as  they  now 
have  in  the  Metropolis. 

'*;.  That  the  collection  of  all  rates  in  boroughs 
should  be  made  by  the  Borough  Councils,  and  in 
urban  districts  by  the  Guardians.  That  all  rates 
should  be  levied  on  one  demand  note." 

Those  appear  to  be  some  of  the  principal  proposals 
of  the  Bill,  but  the  fundamental  principle  of  it  is  that 
short  work  is  to  be  made  of  the  Guardians,  and  the 
County  Councils  are  to  be  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
the  authority.  I  think  I  know  something  of  the  feeling 
of  the  County  Councils,  and  much  as  they  desire,  as 
we  do  also,  one  uniform  valuation,  they  are  certainly 
not  lavish  in  their  praise  of  this  Bill. 

Sir  Ralph  Litder,  Chairman  of  the  Middlesex 
County  Council,  speaking  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of 
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the  County  Councils  Association,  said :  "  I  cannot  help 
thinking  iliat,  as  this  Bill  stands,  it  will  tend  greatly 
to  extreme  friction  and  confusion.  If  the  County 
Council  is  to  be  mixed  up  by  separate  Committees 
with  every  assessing  authority  in  the  county,  knowing 
what  I  do  of  rating  "  (and  no  one  knows  more  than  Sir 
Ralph  Littler),  '*  all  I  can  say  is,  God  help  the  County 
Councils!  We  shall  have  absolute  friction  in  all 
directions.  I  am  not  convinced  it  is  necessary  in  the 
first  instance.  I  think  the  Assessment  Committees 
should  be  required  in  every  county  to  meet  to  agree 
if  they  can  upon  a  uniform  basis  of  allowance,  and  if 
not,  there  should  be  an  appeal  to  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  or  something  of  that  kind  so  as  to  settle 
it  once  and  for  ever."  As  Sir  Ralph  is  Chairman 
of  the  Middlesex  County  Council,  he  should  be 
as  competent  as  any  one  to  speak  as  to  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  metropolitan  system.  After  a  long 
discussion  the  Association  passed  the  following  resolu- 
tion :  '•  That  this  Association  welcomes  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Valuation  Bill  now  before  Parliament  as  a 
step  towards  the  reconsideration  of  the  question  of 
lo(^  taxation  and  the  contributions  from  the  Imperial 
Exchequer  in  aid  of  local  rates."  If  you  will  look  at 
that  resolution  carefully  you  will  see  that  there  is  not 
one  word  of  approval  for  the  proposed  change  in  the 
assessment  authority.  The  thing  it  blesses  is  the  over- 
hauling of  the  system  of  taxation,  not  the  overhauling 
of  the  authority  imposing  the  taxes. 

There  was  another  point  raised  that  has  not 
received  the  consideration  by  the  Guardians  that  it 
deserves,  viz.,  that  the  assessment  for  the  purposes  of 
the  land  tax  is  not  to  be  brought  within  the  scope 
of  the  proposed  reform,  yet  it  is,  as  Mr  Councillor 
Fordham  said,  "of  all  the  assessments,  that  which 
is  at  present  worked  in  the  most  incomplete  and  un- 
satisfactory manner.  The  local  assessor  is  in  general 
at  no  pains  to  bring  the  annual  assessment  up  to  date, 
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and  habitually  copies  year  after  year  the  assessment  as 
he  finds  it.  The  Surveyor  of  Taxes  has  practically  no 
interest  in  the  matter  beyond  that  of  seeing  that  the 
quota  due  from  the  unexonerated  land  in  each  parish 
is  paid  into  the  Exchequer,  and  the  Commissioners 
of  Land  Tax  and  their  clerks  are  equally  indifferent 
Everywhere  gross  anomalies  exist,  and  the  taxpayers 
suffer."  You  see  that  while  the  Bill  touches  the 
valuation  where  the  smaller  anomalies  exist,  it  leaves 
altogether  untouched  the  one  where  the  greatest 
anomaly  exists. 

Now  let  us  turn  from  the  proposed  alterations  in 
the  law  to  the  alterations  in  the  administration  of 
the  law. 

Clause  3,  paragraphs  3  and  4,  directs  that  a  valua- 
tion authority,  where  they  are  the  Council  of  a  county, 
shall  appoint  on  the  Valuation  Committee  such  number 
of  representatives  of  any  county  district  any  part  of 
which  is  comprised  in  the  valuation  district,  in  this 
section  referred  to  as  district  representatives,  as  the 
authority  think  fit,  and  the  district  representatives 
shall  be  persons  who  are  members  of  the  District 
Council  nominated  by  that  Council. 

If  it  appears  to  the  valuation  authority  that  Boards 
of  Guardians  in  the  valuation  district  are  not  suf- 
ficiently represented  by  the  district  representatives, 
shall  on  any  Valuation  Committee  appoint  such  number 
of  representatives  as  they  think  fit  of  the  Boards  of 
Guardians  of  any  Union. 

Under  this  clause  the  whole  work  of  the  Assess- 
ment Committee  is  handed  over  to  the  County  and 
District  Councils.  I  am  quite  aware  that  it  says, 
**  shall  on  any  Committee."  Quite  so.  But  only  ••  iif 
it  appears  "  and  "  as  they  think  fit" 

This  clause  is  certainly  not  carrying  out  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Royal  Commission.  If  you  will 
turn  to  No.  5,  you  will  find  in  their  Report  "  that  the 
valuation  authority  should  have  power  to  divide  the 
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area  within  its  jurisdiction  into  convenient  districts 
which  might  or  might  not  conform  to  Union  areas. 
In  each  district  a  Committee  should  be  constituted, 
composed  of  members  of  the  valuation  authority  and 
of  representatives  of  Boards  of  Guardians,  Borough 
Councils,  and  Urban  District  Councils  within  the 
district."  There  is  an  enormous  difference  between 
the  first  and  the  last.  In  the  latter  case  vre  have  a 
r^ht  to  representation ;  in  the  former  the  Guardians 
are  to  play  the  part  of  Lazarus,  and  be  content  with 
the  scraps,  if  the  valuation  authority  in  a  moment  of 
compassion  ^Atnk  fit  to  throw  them  any.  In  my 
opinion  that  clause  has  done  more  to  damn  the  Bill 
than  -any  other,  and  one  of  the  worst  things  about  it  is 
that  it  is  not  the  first  time  we  have  been  given  to 
understand  that  sufferance  is  to  be  the  badge  of  all 
our  tribe.  You  will  remember  that  when  the  District 
Councils  were  created,  the  Chairmen  were — in  my 
opinion  unwisely — made  ex  officio  J.P.'s.  Not  so  the 
Chairmen  of  the  Boards  of  Guardians.  If  Parliament 
wishes  to  do  away  with  us,  let  it  say  so  straight ,  out, 
and  not  lend  itself  to  this  treatment  of  cutting  off  a 
little  bit  here  and  a  little  bit  there. 

There  is  one  very  important  clause  from  the  rate- 
payers' point  of  view;  and  that  is  that  the  valuation 
list  should  be  prepared  by  professional  valuers,  and 
that  the  whole  of  the  property  in  this  kingdom  should 
be  revalued  every  five  years.  You  do  not  get  a  new 
valuation  list  made  for  nothing,  and  I  hardly  think 
some  of  the  Guardians  realise  what  it  means.  I  am 
again  going  to  quote  Sir  Ralph  Littler.  He  said  at 
the  County  Councils  Association  meeting  :  *'  It  is  not 
necessary  if  the  valuation  list  is  got  up  as  it  should  be, 
and  when  ooe  remembers  that  the  value  of  property  in 
this  county  is  at  least  ^^6,000,000,000,  one  must  know 
that  to  have  that  revalued  every  five  years  involves  an 
appalling  staff  and  an  increase  in  county  rates  which 
is  absolutely  unnecessary."      We  are  all  agreed,  I 
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think,  that  such  property  as  raDways,  tramways,  water 
and  gas  wm^  telephones,  &c.,  require  expert  valuers  ; 
but  speaJdng  from  an  experience  of  a  quarter  of  a 
century  as  Overseer,  I  say  that  to  have  a  revaluation 
of  the  whole  of  the  property  every  five  years  is  not 


I  do  not  propose  to  waste  your  time  in  regard  to  the 
period  allowed  for  appeal — fifteen  days — as  the  time 
is  so  short  that  every  one  is  agreed  that  the  clause 
must  go.  The  wonder  is  how  ever  it  got  there.  Even 
Mr  Long  was  prepared  to  throw  that  litde  one  to  the 
wolves^  if  it  would  save  the  Bill,  but  nothing  could 
save  the  Bill,  and  it  has  been  one  of  the  first  to  meet 
its  fate  in  the  slaughter  of  the  innocents. 

Another  Bill  will  no  doubt  rise  from  the  ashes  of 
the  de^  one.  Let  us  hope  that  it  will  carry  out  the 
recommendations  made  by  the  Assessment  Committees 
of  North  Wales  and  Lancashire.    Briefly  these  were — 

1.  One  valuation  list  for  all  purposes. 

2.  Union  areas  to  be  preserved. 

3.  That  representatives  of  the  County  Councils, 

Town  Councils,  and  Urban  and  Rural  District 
Councils  should  have  representatives  on  the 
Committee,  and  that  the  Surveyor  of  Taxes 
should  have  a  right  to  attend  the  meetings  of 
the  Committee  as  H.M.  Inspectors  have  to 
attend  meetings  of  the  Guardians. 

I  believe  a  Bill  drawn  on  those  lines  would  pro- 
bably have  passed,  and  a  real  and  much  needed  reform 
accomplish^.  As  it  is,  with  a  dissolution  rapidly 
approaching,  reform  of  rating  may  be  relegated  to  the 
Greek  Kalends. 

The  mistake  the  Government  made  was  to  ig^nore 
the  opinions  of  the  Guardians.  However,  out  of  evil 
^ood  may  come,  and  if  the  Bill  has  done  nothing  else. 
It  has  proved  that  when  necessity  arises  the  Guardians 
can  combine  and  successfully  oppose  legislation  which 
is  not  for  the  best  interests  of  the  ratepayers. 
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discussion. 

Mr  Simon  Jones  said  that  Dr  Rhodes  had  been  whipping  a 
dead  horse  (the  Valuation  Bill),  and  the  North  Wales  Special  Con- 
ference might  take  the  credit  of  having  helped  to  kill  it.  (Hear, 
hear,  and  laughter.)  The  principle  of  the  Bill  deserved  discussion. 
Any  future  BiU  must  avail  itself  of  the  existing  area  of  the  Union, 
and  no  better  area  could  be  devised.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  believed 
that  the  prime  movers  of  the  Bill  were  the  large  centres  like  Liver- 
pool, which  objected  to  having  two  or  three  authorities  within  theu 
boundaries.  Any  future  Bill  could  be  drawn  so  as  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  laige  cities. 

Mr  Harding  Roberts  said  it  was  possible  that  something  might 
arise  out  of  the  ashes  of  the  dead  Bill,  and  Guardians  should  be  on 
their  guard.  When  the  Local  Taxation  Committee  was  formed,  there 
was  not  a  single  representative  of  the  Union,  and  those  who  had 
had  practical  expenence  were  not  invited  to  state  it.  Guardians 
must  guard  against  any  similar  thing  in  the  future,  and  must  see 
that  their  interest  was  not  further  trenched  upon.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Captain  Grifffth-Boscawen  said  that  the  Valuation  Bill  made 
no  provision  for  carrying  out  the  present  system  of  appeals  to  the 
Assessment  Committee  which  had  worked  economically  and  con- 
veniently. The  areas  in  the  Bill  were  also  unworkable ;  an  area  of 
50,000  population  would  mean  an  enormous  district  in  some  of  the 
thmly  populated  parts.  Another  impracticable  thing  was  the  veto  of 
the  Surveyors  of  Taxes,  which  was  in  fact  a  palpable  absurdity.  The 
question  of  the  position  of  the  Surveyor  of  Taxes  would  demand  the 
most  careful  consideration  in  any  future  Bill     (Hear,  hear.) 

Dr  Rhodes  thanked  the  members  for  the  reception  of  the  paper. 


The  Hon.  Secretary  reported  that  the  finances  were  in  a  satis- 
fiactory  state,  every  Union  in  North  Wales  having  sent  a  contribution 
last  year.    (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  Simon  Jones  was  understood  to  propose  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
Mr  Harding  Roberts. 

Mr  John  Williams  (St  Asaph)  seconded  the  proposition,  saying 
that  he  hoped  steps  would  be  taken  on  behalf  of  the  Conference  to 
give  concrete  expression  to  its  appreciation  of  all  that  Mr  Harding 
Roberts  had  done  for  Poor  Law  administration  in  North  Wales. 
(Cheers.) 

Colonel  CoRNWALLis  West  said  that  the  matter  might  very 
suitably  be  considered  by  such  a  body  as  the  Committee  of  the 
Conference,  and  he  understood  that  that  would  be  the  course  to  be 
followed.     (Hear,  hear.) 

The  representatives  on  the  Central  Committee  of  Poor  Law 
Conferences  were  Captain  Griffith-Boscawen,  Mr  P.  Harding  Roberts, 
and  Mrs  Casson.    The  two  first  named  were  re-elected. 
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Mr   PiLnocs    .Ho}tv(^>  moved  the  election  of   Mrs  Batters 
-Hc>:*r«^I  :n  ruBce  of '^Irs  Cmsson,  whose  attendances  at  the  Com- 


This  vxs  seccoded  aad  carried  muuumoiisl  j. 

T*ie  saecibers  diacd  together  at  the  Wynnstay  Arms  Hotel  in  the 


\Vei>xesday,   24th  August. 

On  Wecaesdfcj  norning  the  first  bosiness  was  the  following 


DIFFICULTIES    EXPERIENCED    IN    THE 
ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  POOR  LAW. 

By  Rkv,  JOHN  FRANCIS  REECE, 


The  subject  of  my  paper  is  extremely  wide,  and  I  can 
do  no  more  than  touch  the  mere  fringe  of  it  during  the 
time  aUotted  to  me.  This  is  a  subject  that  closely 
affects  every  delegate  at  this  Conference,  and  therefore 
I  anticipate  a  long  and  interesting  discussion.  It  is 
evident  to  all  who  have  had  any  experience  in  the 
administration  of  the  Poor  Law  that  there  are  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  its  efficient  working,  and  these 
may  be  divided  into  two  classes — ( i )  those  that  can  be 
removed  by  the  exercise  of  greater  care  on  the  part  of 
the  ratepayers  and  their  representatives ;  and  (2)  those 
that  require  a  legislative  solution. 

I.  Difficulties  that  require  no  Legislative 

Remedy. 

Foremost  amongst  these  may  be  placed  the  frequent 
changes  that  take  place  in  many  Unions  amongst  the 
Guardians.  Until  lately  they  were  annually  elected, 
but  a  system  of  this  kind  greatly  interfered  with  the 
due  administration   of  the   Poor   Law.      Recently  a 
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change  for  the  better  has  been  introduced,  and  the 
Guardians  are  now  selected  for  a  period  of  three  years. 
At  the  end  of  that  time,  when  a  Guardian  begins  to 
understand  his  work,  and  is  becoming  of  real  service 
to  his  parish  and  Union,  the  knowledge  which  he  has 
acquired  has  often  to  be  sacrificed,  and  he  has  to  give 
way  to  another  who  is  anxious  to  secure  the  distinction 
of  being  the  representative  of  his  parish  on  the  Board 
of  Guardians.  Ratepayers  should  understand  that  a 
knowledge  of  the  Poor  Law  cannot  be  acquired  in  a 
short  period,  and  that  a  Guardian,  as  a  rule,  should  be 
allowed  to  retain  his  office  for  at  least  six  years.  For 
the  first  three  he  has  to  learn  his  duties,  and  during 
the  last  three  years  he  becomes  a  really  serviceable 
member  of  the  Board.  The  ratepayers  who  are  con- 
stantly changfing  their  representatives  are  jeopardising 
their  own  interests,  as  well  as  interfering  with  the  work 
of  the  Union.  In  a  parish  or  district  where  two 
Guardians  are  elected,  it  is  most  desirable  that  both 
should  not  vacate  their  office  at  the  same  time. 

What  applies  to  the  individual  Guardian  applies 
more  strongly  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Board,  who 
should  have  a  long  tenure  of  office.  This  is  a  post  of 
great  responsibility,  and  upon  the  care  exercised  by 
the  occupant  of  the  chair  altogether  depends  the  con- 
tinued policy  of  the  Board.  He  has  to  check  any 
tendency  on  the  part  of  the  Guardians  to  advocate  the 
claims  of  the  poor  in  their  particular  locality,  and  so 
gain  temporary  popularity,  while  they  are  neglectful  of 
the  Union  as  a  wnole.  When  it  is  the  chief  aim  of 
the  members  to  secure  all  they  can  for  their  own  poor, 
the  cost  of  relief  increases  by  leaps  and  bounds.  It  is 
the  duty  of  the  Chairman  to  hold  the  scales  justly,  to 
equalise  as  much  as  possible  the  amounts  paici  in  relief 
throughout  the  Union,  to  see  that  no  parish  gets  more 
than  Its  due  share  through  the  efforts  of  persuasive 
and  persistent  advocates.  To  do  this  effectively  he 
must  have  thorough  knowledge  of  the  whole  Union, 
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and  in  order  to  give  him  that  knowledge  and  experience 
he  must  enjoy  as  much  permanency  as  possible  in  his 
office.  It  is  therefore  essential,  with  a  view  to  the 
efficient  administration  of  our  different  Boards,  that 
the  changes  in  the  chair  should  not  be  frequent,  and 
that  ambitious  members  should  rather  abandon  their 
claims  for  distinction  than  interfere  with  the  services  of 
one  who  has  shown  competency  in  his  work.  And  in 
order  to  reduce  the  temptation  to  make  unnecessary 
and  undesirable  changes,  it  is  well  that  the  office  of 
Chairman  does  not  include  the  honour  of  Magistracy. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  constitution  of  the  Board 
I  would  place  the  selection  of  officers.  Much  depends 
for  the  efficient  working  of  the  Poor  Law  upon  the 
choice  of  thoroughly  capable  men  for  the  different 
offices  under  the  Board.  To  every  office  the  best  and 
most  competent  man  should  always  be  appointed, 
though  a  Guardian  may  have  to  sacrifice  the  claims  of 
a  friend  or  connection  in  making  the  selection.  And 
in  order  to  secure  the  services  of  the  best  men  too 
much  parsimony  must  not  be  shown  in  the  matter  of 
salary.  An  incompetent  officer  is  dear  at  any  price, 
but  the  really  competent  one  deserves  to  be  adequately 
rewarded.  Efficiency  and  not  cheapness  should  always 
be  the  aim  of  the  Guardians. 

Amongst  those  who  require  particular  care  in  their 
selection  are  the  relieving  officers,  who  have  to  dis- 
charge most  responsible  duties.  Upon  them  largely 
depend  the  comfort  and  well-being  of  the  poor,  as 
well  as  the  interests  of  the  ratepayers.  For  this  most 
important  work  no  ordinary  men  will  suffice,  but  much 
less  the  person  who  has  failed  in  every  other  pursuit. 
If  any  public  office  deserves  a  period  of  apprenticeship 
for  the  due  performance  of  its  duties,  it  is  that  of  a 
relieving  officer,  and  yet  with  what  little  care  this 
onerous  post  is  sometimes  filled  by  the  Guardians. 
For  this  work  we  require  level-headed  men  who  can 
be  sympathetic  yet  firm,   kind  but  not  extravagant 
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In  many  Unions  the  districts  to  be  covered  by  the 
relieving  officers  are  far  too  large,  and  make  it  im- 
possible for  them  to  gfive  the  requisite  attention  to 
every  pauper  on  their  lists,  see  them  in  their  homes, 
and  furnish  a  correct  report  of  the  relatives  that  ought 
to  contribute  to  their  maintenance.  In  the  matter  of 
support  by  relatives  too  much  laxity  prevails  in  some 
districts,  and  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  as  much 
uniformity  as  possible  in  adjacent  Unions.  The 
power  of  deciding  as  to  the  amount  to  be  contributed 
by  the  relatives  of  paupers  should  be  entirely  vested 
in  the  Guardians,  wno  know  all  the  facts  and  circum- 
stances of  every  case,  and  their  decision  should  require 
no  confirmation  by  the  magistrates.  This  most  neces- 
sary change  would  save  much  trouble  to  the  Guardians 
and  expense  to  the  ratepayers.  It  is  sometimes  found 
that  the  relatives  of  paupers,  who  are  unwilling  to 
contribute  to  their  support  while  they  live,  do  not 
object  to  insure  their  lives,  and  so  benefit  by  their 
death  ;  also,  where  the  family  honour  has  to  be  upheld, 
a  costly  funeral  is  provided.  In  some  places  there  is 
considerable  traffic  in  cases  of  this  kind,  and  no  less 
than  twelve  insurance  policies  have  been  known  to  be 
issued  on  the  life  of  a  single  pauper.  It  would  be 
desirable  if  the  Guardians  could  lay  claim  to  a  part 
of  this  money  as  repayment  for  maintenance,  but  I 
fear  that  a  serious  check  would  be  given  thereby  to 
the  zeal  for  insurance. 

Great  improvement  of  late  has  taken  place  in  our 
Workhouses,  but  still  more  remains  to  be  done.     The 
lives   of  the   inmates  should  be  made  as  bright  as 
possible,    and   in   order  to   lessen   the   monotony   of 
Workhouse  life  suitable  labour  tasks  should  be  pro- 
vided.    I  would  not  advocate  enforced  labour  in  the 
case  of  the  aged  and  infirm,  but  an  opportunity  might 
be  given  them  of  turning  their  hands  to  some  occupa- 
tion by  way  of  relaxation,  rather  than  allow  them  to 
mope,  as  is  often  the  case  at  the  present  time.     Also 
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the  respectable  and  well-conducted  poor,  who  have 
arrived  at  the  Workhouse  through  no  fault  of  their 
own,  should  be  allowed  considerable  liberty,  consistent 
with  the  discipline  of  the  House,  in  the  matter  of 
seeing  their  old  friends  and  associates.  The  Work- 
house should  wear  more  of  the  aspect  of  home  to 
them,  and  less  of  the  prison.  In  this  way  some  of  the 
deeply-rooted  prejudices  against  it  that  exist  in  the 
minds  of  the  poor  might  be  removed.  Epileptics 
should  not  be  allowed  to  mingle  with  the  ordinary 
inmates  of  the  House,  but  a  Home  might  be  provided 
where  all  paupers  of  this  class  belonging  to  the  North 
Wales  Unions  could  be  accommodated,  and  the  cost 
defrayed  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  inmates 
supplied  by  each  Union.  To  this  Home  might  also 
be  removed  some  of  our  Asylum  patients  whose 
maintenance  is  much  more  costly  than  that  of  Work- 
house inmates,  and  thus  a  saving  of  the  rates  would 
be  effected. 

n.  Difficulties  that  require  a  Legislative 

Solution. 

In  the  forefront  of  these  difficulties  I  would  place 
the  question  of  vagrants,  who  are  fast  becoming  an 
intolerable  burden.  Various  attempts  have  been  made 
in  the  past  to  deal  with  this  troublesome  class ;  new 
rules  have  been  devised,  more  stringent  measures  by 
way  of  tickets  have  been  adopted,  and  additional 
labour  tasks  have  been  enforced,  but  the  cry  is,  *'  Still 
they  come.'*  The  ordinary  law  is  quite  unable  to  cope 
with  them,  and  the  time  has  arrived  when  Parliament 
must  find  a  solution  for  this  difficult  problem.  The 
ordinary  tramp  has  lost  every  desire  tor  work,  if  he 
ever  possessed  any,  and  has  taken  to  vagrancy  as  a  pro- 
fession. Some  time  ago  I  had  a  conversation  in  prison 
with  an  Irish  vagrant  in  the  prime  of  life,  who  had 
been  doing  fourteen  days  for  begging  and  was  to  be 
discharged  on   the  following   day.     During  the  con- 
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versation  I  said  to  him,  "  You  are  going  out  to-morrow 
once  more  a  free  man,  and  I  hope  you  will  make  a 
good  use  of  that  freedom  and  keep  out  of  prison  in  the 
future.  I  find  that  you  have  been  here  before  for 
begging."  "  It  is  quite  true,  your  revecence,"  said  he, 
"  Are  you  not  ashamed,  a  big,  strong,  healthy  man,  to 
be  idling  about  in  this  way  ?  How  is  it  that  so  many 
of  your  fellow-countrymen  from  Ireland  are  too  lazy 
to  work  and  get  to  prison  for  begging  ?'*  "It  is  in 
this  way,  your  reverence  :  we  have  so  many  feast  days 
in  connection  with  our  religion,  that  we  lose  taste  for 
work."  I  say  nothing  as  to  the  cause  to  which  he 
attributed  his  vagrancy,  but  upon  me  the  impression 
was  left  that  he  never  meant  to  work  again.  Men  of 
this  class  should  be  taken  off  the  roads,  placed  in 
labour  homes,  and  made  to  work.  Here  they  could  be 
detained  until  they  showed  some  inclination  towards 
industry  and  the  recovery  of  that  taste  for  work  which 
they  profess  to  have  lost  In  labour  homes  they 
could  be  made  of  some  service,  where  their  work 
would  partly,  if  not  entirely,  contribute  to  their  mainten- 
ance, instead  of  being  as  at  present  useless  and  hopeless 
wanderers.  This  seems  to  be  the  only  solution  of  this 
great  difficulty,  and  I  would  advocate  it  as  a  real 
blessing  to  the  vagrant  himself,  as  well  as  a  relief  to  the 
community.  Further,  a  measure  of  this  kind  might  be 
the  means  of  deterring  many  others  who  are  about  to 
enter  the  vagrant  profession.  Besides,  the  maintenance 
of  vagrrants  should  be  made  a  State  question.  It  is 
unfair  that  the  Unions  of  North  Wales,  which  breed 
but  few  of  this  class,  should  be  compelled  to  support 
the  wandering  fraternity  from  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  especially  the  latter  country,  which  seems  to 
supply  a  large  amount  of  the  idlers  that  frequent  our 
roads.  Power  should  be  given  to  detain  the  children 
of  vagrants,  to  separate  them  from  their  parents,  and 
so  have  them  trained  to  habits  of  honesty  and  industry. 
The  Guardians  should  also  be  entrusted  with  com- 
pulsory powers  in  the  following  cases  : — 
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1.  Persons  of  Dissolute  and  Drunken  Habits. — 
When  people  of  this  class  are  unable  to  maintain 
themselves,  and  become  chargeable  to  the  rates,  they 
should  only  be  relieved  in  the  House,  and  the  Guardians 
should  have  the  power  to  compel  their  removal.  The 
power  of  compulsion  would  mean  the  saving  of  relief 
money  very  often  improperly  spent,  and  be  a  strong 
warning  to  the  thriftless  and  improvident  who  now 
regard  the  poor  rate  as  a  fund  from  which  they  may 
draw  in  time  of  need. 

2.  Aged  Paupers  living  alone. — This  class  of 
paupers  deserves  every  consideration  and  sympathy, 
but  it  would  be  a  real  boon  to  many  of  them  if  they 
were  removed  to  the  House.  When  aged  paupers  are 
too  feeble  to  attend  to  their  own  wants,  and  have  no 
relations  to  care  for  them,  the  Guardians,  with  proper 
safeguards,  should  have  the  power  to  effect  their  re- 
moval. Cases  of  this  kind  are  often  a  heavy  burden 
on  the  rates,  and  the  attention  which  the  poor  receive 
is  not  equal  to  the  money  spent  upon  them.  Their 
nursing,  which  is  sometimes  acquired  with  difficulty, 
.has  to  be  provided  for,  and  this  at  the  best  is  of  an 
inferior  kind.  The  poor  people  would  receive  much 
greater  care  in  the  Workhouse  with  a  nurse  in  constant 
attendance  and  a  medical  man  close  at  hand.  Once 
they  experienced  the  comforts  provided  for  them  in  the 
House,  they  would  have  no  desire  to  return  to  their 
lonely  homes.  This  subject  has  often  been  discussed 
at  Conferences,  and  recommended  to  the  consideration 
of  the  legislature,  but  so  far  with  no  result.  Because 
it  commands  no  votes,  it  interests  no  party  in  the  State, 
and  this  much-needed  change  in  the  Poor  Law  is  in 
consequence  neglected.  Also  some  new  method  of 
dealing  with  aged  couples,  who  have  no  relatives  to 
attend  to  them,  should  be  devised.  They  cannot  be 
removed  to  the  House,  as  this  in  the  smaller  Unions, 
through  the  want  of  the  necessary  accommodation, 
would  involve  the  separation  of  husband  and  wife. 
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This,  of  course,  cannot  be  entertained.  For  this  class 
1  would  suggest  the  provision  of  Cottage  Homes,  in 
close  proximity  to  the  Workhouse,  where  they  could 
enjoy  the  privacy  of  home  without  interference  with 
their  liberty.  Here  they  could  receive  frequent  visits 
from  the  Workhouse  nurse,  and  be  within  easy  reach 
of  the  Union  medical  officer.  These  aged  and  infirm 
couples  cannot  receive  adequate  care  and  attention 
while  they  continue  to  live  in  isolated  cottages  in  dis- 
tant parts  of  the  Union.  A  system  of  this  kind  has 
never  been  attempted,  but  if  once  tried,  I  believe  the 
results  would  be  beneficial  to  the  aged  poor  and  also 
to  the  ratepayers. 

3.  Detention  0/  Mothers  0/ Illegitimate  Children. — 
As  the  law  now  stands,  the  mothers  of  illegitimate 
children  can  discharge  themselves  whenever  they  please, 
provided  their  children  are  taken  with  them,  and  this 
is  often  done  with  undesirable  results.  In  cases  of  this 
kind,  the  Guardians  should  be  entrusted  with  the  power 
of  detention,  to  be  used  at  their  discretion,  as  these 
unfortunate  women,  who  seem  unable  to  protect  them- 
selves, should  for  a  time  be  kept  in  a  place  of  safety. 
In  this  way  one  of  the  many  causes  of  pauperism  would 
be  decreased. 

4.  Detention  of  the  Feeble-minded. — The  feeble- 
minded should  always  remain  under  the  control  of  the 
Guardians,  and  not  put  to  service,  as  is  the  case  in 
some  Unions  at  the  present  time.  The  want  of  proper 
care  often  leads  to  the  increase  of  this  class,  and  also 
of  pauperism.  It  is  therefore  most  desirable  that 
paupers  of  this  kind  should  be  kept  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Guardians,  as  this  alone  can  secure  for 
them  the  attention  and  treatment  which  their  condition 
requires. 

Further  Control  over  Workhouse  Inmates. — We 
require  additional  powers  of  dealing  with  paupers  who 
are  continually  going  in  and  out  of  the  House.    There 
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is  nothing  at  present  to  prevent  an  inmate  discharging 
himself  one  day,  and  seeking  admission  the  following 
day.  This  often  gives  uiinecessary  trouble,  and  some- 
thing should  be  done  by  way  of  detention  or  punish- 
ment to  check  the  practice,  for  it  is  generally  the  case 
that  those  who  are  the  least  to  be  trusted  are  the 
greatest  offenders  in  this  respect.  This  is  subversive 
of  all  discipline,  seriously  interferes  with  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  House,  and  clearly  calls  for  a  change. 

There  are  other  reforms  which  will  doubtless  sug- 
gest themselves  to  the  delegates  at  this  Conference, 
but  which  I  cannot  include  within  the  scope  of  this 
paper.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  limited 
powers  of  Boards  of  Guardians  and  their  subserviency 
to  the  Local  Government  Board.  Has  not  the  time 
arrived  when  a  process  of  decentralisation  should 
commence,  and  when  some  of  the  powers  enjoyed  by 
the  Local  Government  Board  should  be  transferred 
to  the  Guardians?  But  this  I  must  leave  to  those 
who  are  to  follow  me  in  the  discussion  to-day. 
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The  President  said  that  the  paper  was  very  interesting  both  as  a 
literary  effort  and  as  dealing  with  the  serious  problems  which  faced 
Poor  Law  Guardians.  He  sympathised  deeply  with  the  views  which 
had  been  expressed  by  the  Rev.  }.  F.  Reece  as  to  the  aged  poor, 
particularly  regarding  husbands  and  wives.  He  also  thought  that 
persons  of  weak  intellect  should  be  treated  apart  from  ordinary 
inmates,  to  whom  contact  day  by  day  with  the  feeble-minded  must 
be  most  distressing  and  injurious.  (Hear,  hear.)  For  the  tramp  also 
separate  treatment  should  be  provided.  Surely  some  block  must  be 
set  apart  for  the  va^ants.  These  were  points  which  must  have 
occurred  to  all  Guardians,  and  the  difficulty  in  the  way  of  initiating 
any  change  was  probably  to  a  large  extent  that  of  cost,  but  that  alone 
must  not  be  considered  if  changes  would  be  for  the  ultimate  good  of 
the  community.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  hoped  that  in  the  near  future 
the  tramps  would  be  detained  in  special  institutions,  not  only  for  the 
night  but,  if  necessary,  for  much  longer  periods.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Mr  Walter  Long,  who  was  now  investigating  the  question  of  vagranc)% 
would,  doubtless,  welcome  any  practical  suggestions  from  Poor  Law 
Guardians  as  to  the  needs  of  their  respective  districts.    (Hear,  hear.) 
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Mr  Robert  Jonks  (St  Asaph)  quoted  the  report  of  the  Central 
Poor  Law  Conference,  1904,*  deputation  to  Mr  Walter  Loqg,  and 
said  that  the  time  had  come  when  more  power  should  be  given  to 
the  Guardians  by  the  decentralisation  of  Poor  Law  administration. 
They  were  told  that  twelve  millions  of  the  people  of  this  country  were 
on  4ie  verge  of  starvation.  That  was  a  very  sad  state  of  afiairs.  In 
1850  not  a  single  tramp  passed  through  the  St  Asaph  Workhouse  in 
the  half-year  ending  September  j  in  1855  there  were  two;  in  1875, 
207 ;  in  1885,  I9961 ;  and  in  each  decade  since  there  had  been  an 
increase.  Something  ought  to  be  done.  The  drink  bill  of  the  nation 
was  150  millions  sterling,  and  that  was  one  of  the  causes  of 
pauperism,  and  he  hoped  that  in  time  at  least  a  third  of  that  would 
be  absorbed  instead  in  ordinary  trade  and  commerce.  The  Woric- 
men's  Compensation  Act  had  caused  a  large  number  of  men  over 
fifty  years  of  age  to  be  thrown  out  of  employment,  notwithstanding 
that  they  were  still  in  the  perfect  enj03rment  of  health  and  strength. 
Again,  the  short  service  system  in  the  army  was  the  means  of  throw- 
ing numbers  of  young  men  on  to  the  unskilled  labour  market,  from 
which  many  of  them  were  driven  into  the  ranks  of  vagrancy.  He 
would  be  glad  to  see  the  police  utilised  as  a  labour  agency  to  give 
free  information  as  to  the  demand  for  labour  in  every  district.  The 
speaker,  whose  remarks  were  interrupted  by  cries  of  "question," 
thanked  the  rev.  gentleman  for  his  admirable  paper. 

Mr  Croiiar  (Wrexham)  said  he  was  sorry  that  the  previous 
speaker  had  not  found  in  the  paper  enough  material  for  his  speech. 
(Hear,  hear,  and  laughter.)  He  would  limit  himself  to  the  paper. 
(Hear,  hear.)  He  endorsed  the  author's  remarks  as  to  the  desim* 
bility  of  having  some  permanence  in  the  chairmanship,  say  a  six 
years'  tenure,  for  when  they  had  a  good  chairman  they  should  try  and 
keep  him.  (Hear,  hear.)  With  regard  to  the  officials,  it  was  better 
to  have  good  officials  and  pay  them  adequately  than  to  have  cheap* 
ness  and  inefficiency.  (Hear,  hear.)  Again,  they  should  not  impose 
too  much  work  on  the  relieving  cheers.  As  to  the  vagrants,  he 
was  convinced  that  the  only  solution  would  be  the  formation  of 
labour  colonies.  The  average  vagrant  had  never  learned  how  to  be- 
gin work,  and  if  he  had  he  had  early  forgotten  it,  and  walked  about 
from  year's  end  to  year's  end,  seeking,  wishing,  and  praying  that  he 
might  never  find  it.  (Hear,  hear,  and  laughter.)  The  time  had  come 
when  the  Unions  of  North  Wales  should  combine  to  make  special 
provision  for  the  mentally  defective  and  the  epileptics  entirely  awty 
from  the  WorUionses.  (Hear,  hear.)  That  was  the  only  solution  of 
that  problem.  It  would  be  for  the  good  not  only  of  the  sufferers 
themselves,  but  of  the  whole  country,  as  it  would  remove  from 
dsuiger  a  class  who  could  not  protect  themselves,  a  serious  matter  in 
the  case  of  the  females.    (Hear,  hear.) 

Dr  Rhodes  said  that  he  did  not  diink  many  people  realised  the 
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enormous  number  of  epileptics  in  this  country,  about  i^  per  i,ooo  of 
die  population.  An  epileptic  could  not  keep  a  situation  on  account 
of  the  risks  of  injury  by  faUing.  A  girl  in  service  would  be  discharged 
for  fear  of  injuring  herself  or  her  employer's  children  by  a  foil,  and 
the  same  risk  would  lead  to  her  rejection  at  fectories.  Then  they 
took  to  the  streets,  the  only  thing  they  could  do,  and  let  nobody 
blame  them  until  proper  places  were  provided  for  their  accommoda- 
tion. (Hear,  hear.)  He  was  glad  to  say  that  in  Lancashire  two  or 
three  Unions  had  combined,  and  they  were  building  a  place  for  the 
accommodation  of  their  own  cases  and  those  from  the  Unions  of  the 
country  generally.  (Cheers.)*  That  was  the  best  way.  As  the  law 
stood  at  present  the  country  had  not  the  power  to  provide  for  sane  epi- 
leptics ;  and  unless  the  law  were  altered,  the  Guardians  were  the  only 
authority  who  could  do  it  and  that  by  combination  of  the  Boards.  With 
regard  to  imbeciles,  he  said  again,  as  he  had  said  for  years,  that  they 
should  be  taken  out  of  the  Workhouse  altogether.  (Hear,  hear.)  He 
remembered  a  case  where  an  imbecile  was  utterin|;  loud  howls,  and 
in  the  next  bed  was  a  woman  with  acute  pneumonia.  What  chance 
had  the  poor  woman?  But  provision  must  be  made  for  them  at 
much  less  than  the  cost  per  bed  of  the  lunatic  asylums.  The  Lanca- 
shire authorities  were  trying  to  build  on  the  pavilion  system  at  an 
economical  rate.  As  to  the  aged  couples,  douUe  bedrooms  and  a 
common  room  could  be  provided  for  them  where  they  could  live 
together,  and  they  might  be  exempted  from  the  wearing  of  the 
Workhouse  garb.  (Hear,  hear.)  When  he  brought  the  matter  up 
some  years  ago  the  lady  Guardians  were  requested  to  inquire  the  cost 
of  providing  a  variety  of  bonnets  for  the  old  women,  and  they  re- 
ported that  the  cheapest  bonnet  would  be  7s.  6d.  each.  He  then 
personally  looked  into  the  matter,  and  secured  bonnets  whidi  were 
admittedly  of  superior  quality  to  those  offered  to  the  ladies  at  a 
charge  of  only  3s.  9d.  each.  (Hear,  hear,  and  laughter.)  [A  voice : 
"  Not  bad  for  a  bachelor."  (Laughter.)].  The  law  with  regard  to 
powers  of  detaining  women  who  were  habitual  inebriates  required 
strengthening.  Sexual  immorality  and  crime  were  at  the  bottom  of 
a  much  larger  number  of  cases  of  pauperism  than  most  people 
ima^ned,  and  an  analysis  of  Mr  Bircham's  own  return  for  that 
district  showed  it.  There  was  room  for  a  week's  discussion  of  the 
Rev.  J.  F.  Reece's  excellent  paper.    (Cheers.) 

Captain  Griffith-Boscawkn  said  that  he  wished  to  draw 
attention  to  one  or  two  pomts.  Mr  Reece  remarked  that  the  aged 
and  infirm  poor  could  not  do  much  woik,  and  that  it  would  be  a 
good  thing  to  brighten  their  lives  a  little.  He  wondered  that  Mr 
Reece  had  not  mentioned  the  Brabazon  Scheme  of  Emplo]nnent 
which  was  initiated  by  Lady  Meath  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  ago. 
(Cheers.)    That  scheme  provided  light  work  for  the  aged  and  infiroi 


*  See  Report  of  the  Northern  District  Conference,  1904.     Price  is.     (P.  S. 
King  &  Son.) 
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inmates.     In  the  Wrexham  Union  every  year  they  held  a  sale  of 
articles  made  by  the  inmates  under  the  Brabazon  Scheme,  and  he 
could  assure  them  on  the  authority  of  a  lady  he  was  bound  to 
believe,  for  she  was  his  own  wife---(cheers) — ^that  all  the  articles, 
many  of  which  were  of  veiy  great  artistic  excellence,  were  made  by  the 
inmates  alone.    (Hear,  hear.)    He  would  be  glad  to  see  the  system 
extended  to  every  Union  in  North  Wales.    It  was  wonderful  how  a 
little  light  employment  brightened  the  lives  of  these  people.    (Hear, 
hear.)    The  ladies  had  been  most  kind  in  showing  the  inmates  how 
to  do  the  work,  and  the  Cotmtess  of  Meath  had  spent  large  sums  of 
money  in  starting  the  scheme.    (Hear,  hear.)    With  reference  to  the 
Departmental  Committee  on  Vagrancy,  it  was  the  outcome  of  the 
deputation  which  waited  on  Mr  Long  at  the  Central  Poor  Law  Con- 
ference last  February,  and  had  a  most  cordial  reception  from  Mr 
Long.     He  was  glad  to  say  that  on  the  Departmental  Committee  was 
Sir  William  Chance,  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Central  Committee  of 
Poor  Law  Conferences,  a  most  practical  man,  whom  many  of  the 
North  Wales  Guardians  would  remember  as  having  been  at  the 
Conference  at    Festinipg  in  1903.      (Hear,   hear.)      Allusion   had 
been  made  to  what  we  called  the  **  ins-and-outs,''  who  were  a  great 
trouble  in  the  Wrexham  Union,  and  in  regard  to  whom  increased 
powers  of  detention  needed  to  be  given  to  the  Guardians.    (Hear, 
hear.)    Most  of  the  class  were  not  fit  to  be  trusted  outside  the 
Workhouse.    As  to  the  compulsory  removal  of  aged  and  infirm  per- 
sons who  were  living  in  insanitary  and  undesirable  surroundings  into 
the  Workhouse,  while  he  was  one  of  the  last  people  to  recommend 
compulsion,  he  believed  that  in  not  a  few  cases  compulsory  removal 
to  the  House  would  be  a  boon  to  the  sufferers,  and  that  it  should  be 
introduced  to  be  enforced  only  on  the  certificate  of  two  medical 
men  and  the  justices,  if  necessary.    (Hear,  hear.)    The  Workhouses 
are  very  much  better  now  than  they  were  thirty-five  years  ago,  when 
he  first  b^an  Poor  Law  work,  and,  indeed,  he  had  heard  it  said  that 
the  only  fear  was  whether  they  were  not  making  them  too  comfortable. 
He  again  thanked  Mr  Reece  for  this  admirable  paper.    (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  Princb  (Holywell)  said  that  the  paper  was  fiill  of  wise  sug- 
gestions, and  had  been  most  conveniently  arranged  under  two  heads, 
just  as  they  would  expect  from  a  reverend  gentleman.  (Hear,  hear, 
and  laughter.)  As  to  the  difficulties  whi(£  required  no  l^slative 
remedy,  he  could  only  ask,  **  Why  do  they  exist  ?  "  ( Hear,  hear.)  It 
seemed  to  him  to  be  a  reflection  on  the  Guardians  that  they  were 
permitted  to  exist  (Hear,  bear.)  The  Guardians  evidently  did 
not  look  into  the  powers  they  already  possessed.  They  should 
do  so,  and  then  make  full  use  of  them.  (Cheers.)  As  to  the 
selection  of  officers,  it  was  very  important  to  have  the  best  officers 
they  possibly  could,  and  a  good  officer  deserved  adequate  remunera- 
tion. Moreover,  the  relieving  officer  should  not  be  given  too  large 
an  area  to  work  over.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  R.  G.  Roberts  (Hawarden)  said  that  a  great  deal  of  time 
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was  wasted  at  board  meetings  by  inexperienced  Guardians,  and  that 
a  longer  tenure  of  office,  with  something  like  permanence  for  the 
chairman,  would  be  beneficial.  Every  support  should  be  given  to 
the  relieving  officers,  who  were  very  important  officials,  and,  compara- 
tively speaking,  the  least  paid.     (Hear,  hear.) 

The  Hon.  Secretary  said  that  he  would  like  to  emphasise  the 
point  in  the  paper  as  to  the  permanence  of  the  chairmanship.  There 
was  no  authority  which  needed  a  permanent  chairman  so  much  as  a 
Board  of  Guardians.  Captain  Griffith-Boscawen  had  been  chair^ 
man  of  the  Wrexham  Board  for  about  thirty  years,  and  nobody 
doubted  that  it  had  been  wholly  to  the  advantage  of  the  Union. 
(Cheers.)  There  had  been  continuity  of  policy.  The  legislature 
had  itself  recognised  the  importance  of  fixity  of  tenure  for  Poor  Law 
officers.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  author  suggested  that  the  Board  of 
Guardians  should  be  the  sole  arbiters  as  to  the  contributions  by 
relatives,  but  he  did  not  think  that  that  was  practicable  without 
fresh  legislation,  and  be  had  never  had  any  difficulty  in  convincing  the 
justices  that  the  amount  demanded  was  reasonable.  He  would  be 
glad  to  see  some  legislative  action  with  a  view  to  stopping  the 
scandalous  abuse  of  the  insurance  system  by  which  so  many  as 
twelve  policies  were  paid  on  the  death  of  a  single  pauper,  insurances 
effected  not  only  by  relatives  but  by  acquaintances  of  the  deceased, 
and  not  a  penny  of  the  money  could  be  recovered  by  the  Guardians. 
He  knew  the  companies'  powers  under  the  law  as  to  insurable 
interest  were  very  strong,  but  fresh  legislation  was  necessary  to  give 
the  Guardians  power  to  interfere.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  agreed  with 
Captain  Griffith-Boscawen  as  to  the  desirability  of  amending  the  law 
with  a  view  to  enabling  the  Guardians  to  remove  aged  and  infirm 
persons  to  the  Workhouse  in  certain  circumstances.  The  paper 
would  afford  material  for  a  fortnight's  discussion,  as  it  raised  the 
whole  question  of  Poor  Law  administration.  He  wished  to  give 
the  Rev.  J.  F.  Reece  his  personal  tribute  of  thanks  for  the  great  help  he 
had  given  him  in  the  preparation  for  the  Conference.  He  had  had 
many  years'  experience  as  Hon.  Secretary,  and  in  no  case  had  he 
receival  such  enthusiastic  co-operation.  Mr  Reece  had  created  a 
precedent  which  would  have  a  great  influence  on  the  future  of  the 
Conferences.     (Cheers.) 

Mrs  CoRNWALLis  West,  who  was  warmly  welcomed  on  rising  to 
speak,  said  that  for  three  years  she  presided  over  the  Ladies'  Cofn> 
mittee  of  the  Workhouse,  and  it  struck  her  how  much  might  be  done 
towards  brightening  the  lives  of  the  i^ed  and  infirm  inmates.  For 
instance  they  could  send  their  old  illustrated  papers  and  magazines  to 
the  workhouse,  and  thus  amuse  not  only  the  old  people  btit  the 
children  as  well.  Again,  the  inmates  might  be  encouraged  to  do  a 
little  gardening.  On  the  Continent  the  poor  lived  very  largely  on 
vegetables,  aiKl  it  was  a  pity  that  the  culture  and  cooking  of  v^etables 
was  not  more  widely  understood  in  this  country.    (Hear,  hear.) 

Rev.  J.  F.  RsxcB,  in  replying,  said  that  the  effect  of  the  Workmen's 
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Compensation  Act  was  very  serious  in  leading  to  the  rejection  of 
workmen  merely  on  the  ground  of  age,  and  he  had  been  told  that 
workmen  were  now  among  the  largest  customers  for  the  various  hair- 
dyes.  (Laughter.)  It  was  a  serious  and  significant  fact  (Hear, 
hear.)  He  agreed  with  all  that  had  been  said  as  to  the  desirability 
of  the  chairmanship  being  of  as  permanent  a  tenure  as  possible,  and 
to  that  end  he  had  an  objection  to  the  chairman  being  ex^ffido  a 
justice,  as  the  honour  of  magistracy  increased  the  desire  to  change 
the  holders  of  the  office.  He  was  not  a  magistrate  himself;  he  was 
one  of  the  humble  ones  who  walked  the  earth.  (Cheers  and  laughter.) 
He  thanked  them  for  the  appreciation  of  his  modest  efforts  to  add  to 
the  success  of  the  Conference.    (Hear,  hear.) 

Dr  MiLSON  Rhodes  (Chorlton)  then  read  the  following  paper : — 


PAUPER  STATISTICS   AND  THE   CASE 

PAPER  SYSTEM. 

By  JOHN  MILSON  RHODES,   M,D., 

AUtrmmm  c/tJu  County  PaltUimg  o/LtmuuUry  mmd  VKt^katrmmn  ^Uu 

CtniraiP.L,  CommitUtt  ^V.  ^V. 


We  are  all  more  or  less  acquainted  with  the  official 
survey  of  England  and  Wales.  We  can  inform  our- 
selves by  consulting  it  as  to  the  physical  configuration 
of  the  country,  and  also  to  a  great  extent  of  the 
geological  formations  which  are  the  cause  of  the  varia- 
tions we  find  as  we  travel  over  the  country.  In  the 
figures  furnished  by  the  Local  Government  Board  in 
their  Annual  Report,  we  do  obtain  a  most  useful 
jcollection  of  statistics.  They  give  a  large  amount  of 
information  as  to  the  heights  and  depths  of  the  eco- 
nomic conditions  of  the  people,  but  unfortunately  we 
have  no  fundamental  figures,  we  have  no  economic 
maps  demonstrating  the  causes,  the  effects  c^  which  we 
see  in  the  822,786  paupers  that  exist  to-day  in  England 
and  Wales — an  army  of  paupers  that  proves  that  the 
distribution  of  the  pauper  bacillus  is  as  widespread  .as 
that  of  the  tubercle  bacillus ;  and  probably  both  to  a 
great  extent  depend  upon  one  comtpon  cause,  viz., 
environment  and  not  heredity. 
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The  improvement  in  the  hygienic  conditions  under 
which  the  people  live  has  resulted  in  a  large  diminution 
in  the  deatn-rate  of  the  country,  and  the  same  causes, 
or  those  causes  in  combination  with  others,  play  an 
important  part  in  improving  the  economic  condition  of 
the  people.  That  tne  malign  causes  are  less  powerful 
than  they  were  half  a  century  ago  is,  I  think,  proved  by 
the  following  statistics  taken  from  the  Reports  of  the 
Local  Government  Board ; — 

Indoor  Paupers.  Outdoor  Paupers.  TotaL 

Mean  Ratio         Mean  Ratio  Mean  Ratio 

Year.        Number,    per  i,ooa    Number,    per  i,ooo.    Number,    per  i,ooa 

1853   110,148   6.0   776,214   42.7   886,36a   48.7 

1903   233.397   70   S89.S48   179   822,786   24.9 

A  glance  at  the  figures  shows  that  the  ratio  of 
pauperism  to-day  is  little  more  than  50  per  cent  of 
what  it  was  half  a  century  ago. 

The  causes  that  have  been  at  work  in  England 
have  also  had  their  effect  in  North  Wales,  as  the 
following  figures  prove : — 


Indoor. 

Outdoor. 

1884             1903 

1884             1903 

Year. 

X.903           i»964 

19,063          16,349 

Paupers. 

As  the  population  has  increased  during  the  same  period 
by  28,000,  it  is  evident  that  the  good  old  days  as  re- 
gards pauperism  are  matters  of  fiction  and  not  of  fact, 
and  it  may  interest  the  suffering  ratepayers  of  to-day 
to  know  that  if  the  Guardians  of  to-day  chastise  them 
with  whips,  our  predecessors  chastised  them  with 
scorpions.  The  following  are  the  official  figures  for 
Wales : — 

1832        -        7.7  per  head  of  population. 
1904        •        4.0} 


9t  ft 


The  figures  for  the  counties  in  North  Wales  were 
as  follows : — 

Anglesey         ....        7.6 
Carnarvonshire        -        -        -        6.4 
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Denbighshire  -  -  -  -  8. 1 1 

Flintshire        .  -  •  -  7.4 

Merionethshire  -  -  -         8.4 

Montgomeryshire  -  -  -  11.3 

The  last  county  on  list  in  1832  spent  ;^37,ooo  on 
poor  relief;  last  year  it  spent  ;^i 3,000,  and  that  with  an 
increase  in  population  from  37,000  to  63,000. 

If  you  turn  to  Mr  Bircham's  return  you  find  that 
there  are  causes  at  work  to-day  causing  very  con- 
siderable variations  in  the  ratio  of  pauperism.  One 
cause  is,  I  am  sorry  to  see,  a  decrease  in  the  population 
of  twenty  of  the  Welsh  Unions.  That  I  hope  and 
believe  is  only  a  temporary  state  of  affairs,  and  I  trust 
that  before  long  Wales  will  not  only  resound  with 
loyal  tunes,  but  also  with  the  thousands  of  sounds 
associated  with  the  full  employment  of  the  people. 

In  drawing  attention  to  the  variations  in  the  statistics 
of  the  various  Unions,  do  not  for  one  moment  think  I 
am  attacking  the  Guardians  of  certain  Unions.  I  am 
not— even  if  I  wished,  I  am  not — ^sufficiently  acquainted 
with  the  conditions  existing  in  those  Unions  to  express 
an  opinion,  and  I  also  know  that  it  would  be  absurd  to 
work  a  large  Union  like  Manchester  or  Liverpool,  with 
hundreds  of  common  lodging-houses  with  thousands  of 
occupants,  many  of  them  Tittle  better  than  tramps, 
exactly  as  you  can  a  rural  Union  where  the  vast 
majority  of  the  people  have  lived  all  their  lives  in  the 
same  village,  and  everybody  knows  everybody  else. 

What  I  do  say  is  that  we  want  a  better  idea  as  to 
the  causes  that  result  in  these  variations  being  so  g^eat ; 
€.g.y  in  one  Union  you  will  find  24  paupers  per  1,000 
of  popiilation,  in  another  38. 

In  South  Wales  there  are  8  Unions  below  this 
figure,  and  the  variations  in  outdoor  paupers  are  as 
great,  the  fig^es  rising  from  23  to  41  per  1,000. 

There  is  one  thing  that  Mr  Bircham's  instructive 
return  shows,  viz.,  that  crime  and  sexual  immorality 
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cause  an  increase  of  outdoor  pauperism  in  Wales  of 
over  6  per  cent.    The  figures  are  made  up  as  follows  : — 

Unmarried  mothers  -        -  -  -       io8 

Children  dependent  on  them  -  -       155 

Wives  of  prisoners    -         -  -  -       234 

Children  dependent  on  them  -  -       767 

Wives  deserted  •         -  -  -651 

Children  dependent  on  them  -  -    i»746 

3,661 

You  must  remember  that  these  figures  do  not 
include  indoor  cases,  and  that  the  ratio  of  illegitimate 
births  in  North  Wales  is  59  per  1,000  compared  with 
39  for  all  England  and  Wades.  Considering  those 
things,  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  sexual  im- 
morality is  a  powerful  cause  of  a  high  rate  of  pauperism. 
I  do  not  know  if  all  the  members  of  the  Conference 
are  acquainted  with  the  family  trees  of  two  well-known 
American  county  families.  One  is  the  Jukes,  and  when 
I  say  that  their  historian,  Dr  Drysdale,  has  shown  that 
from  a  man  and  woman  who,  I  was  told  in  the  States, 
were  a  couple  of  tramps,  have  sprung  in  seven  genera- 
tions 709  individuals,  every  one  of  whom  was  either 
idiot,  murderer,  prostitute,  thief,  or  robber,  you  see 
what  a  potent  factor  this  cause  may  be.  There  is 
another  well-known  family,  the  tribe  of  Ishmaels ;  they 
have  produced  in  six  generations  1,785  criminals, 
prostitutes,  and  paupers,  and  their  history  covers  several 
thousands  of  pages  in  the  State  records. 

Like  causes  produce  like  effects,  and  from  the 
inquiries  I  made  when  in  the  States,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  same  economic  causes  are  at  work  there  as 
here.  If  we  are  to  become  acquainted  with  these 
causes  we  must  know  the  life  history  of  the  pauper, 
and  that  is  just  what  we  do  not  know  at  present,  and 
yet  there  is  only  too  much  material  to  study. 

Poor  laws  should  be  studied  as  a  science  and  an  art, 
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and  if  we  are  to  do  that,  we  must  alter  our  system. 
As  every  Guardian  knows,  the  orders  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  direct  the  relieving  officer  to  enter 
in  his  application  book  the  names,  &c.,  of  those  making 
application.  The  consequence  is,  that  if  you  want  the 
history  of  Hugh  Owen  or  Evan  Thomas,  you  may 
have  to  search  through  many  pages,  and  any  one  who 
has  tried  it  knows  what  that  means.  Some  people  say, 
Oh !  but  the  relieving  officer  knows  all  about  his  cases. 
No  one  appreciates  more  than  I  do  the  excellent  work 
relieving  officers  do ;  but  relieving  officers,  like  Guar- 
dians, come  and  go,  and  you  must  have,  if  you  are  to 
do  your  duty  by  the  poor  and  the  ratepayers,  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  case. 

At  the  time  of  the  cotton  famine,  forty  years  ago, 
in  the  Chorlton  Union  the  distress  became  appalling. 
Thousands  of  new  cases  came  on  the  records  in  a  few 
months,  and  it  was  evident  that  the  old  system  was 
incompetent  to  meet  the  pressure  of  the  time.  As  a 
temporary  expedient  we  adopted  instead  of  the  applica- 
tion book  the  application  sheet,  upon  which  all  the  other 
particulars  are  entered.  When  one  was  filled,  another 
sheet  was  attached.  These  sheets  were  kept  in  pigeon 
holes,  so  that  if  the  particulars  of  a  case  are  required, 
you  can  get  them  in  less  than  a  minute,  instead  of 
hunting  through  many  pages.  We  have  never  gone 
back  to  the  old  system,  anddon't  intend  to.  New  wine 
requires  new  bottles,  and  we  must  adapt  ourselves  and 
our  administration  to  the  times  in  which  we  live.  And 
our  old  application  sheet  improved  is  the  case  paper  of 
to-day. 

The  feiult  of  the  case  papers  in  use  in  England  is 
that  many  of  the  case  papers  are  not  adapted  for  filing, 
#./;,  some  of  them  consist  of  a  couple  of  sheets  of 
flimsy  foolscap,  about  the  worst  possible  form  you  can 
have.  The  best  case  paper  that  I  am  acquainted  with 
I  found  in  America,  and  through  the  kindness  of  the 
Superintendent  I  am  able  to  show  an  example  of  it 
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The  paper  shows,  as  you  see,  the  estimated  income 
per  week,  number  of  rooms,  rent,  the  time  he  has  lived 
there,  age,  occupation,  physical  defects,  children  and 
their  earnings,  and  whether  he  is  insured  or  not.  These, 
with  any  other  papers,  go  into  this  envelope,  and  these 
are  placed  in  filing  cabinets  with  a  card  index.  Just 
to  see  how  it  worked,  I  asked  for  the  case  of  a  pauper 
whose  name  and  address  I  had  got  hold  of.  In  less  than 
a  minute  I  had  the  seven  years*  history  of  that  pauper's 
life  and  the  report  of  the  post-mortem  on  him  in  my 
hands. 

I  do  not  for  one  moment  say  that  this  record  paper 
cannot  be  improved — in  my  opinion  it  can  be ;  but  I 
feel  confident  when  you  have  seen  it  that  it  is  an 
enormous  improvement  upon  the  English  forms  in  use. 
One  of  the  improvements  I  should  like  to  see  carried 
out  would  be  an  adequate  classification  of  the  causes 
of  poverty.  I  am  well  aware  that  the  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  deciding  what  the  real  cause  is  in  certain 
cases  are  enormous,  because  in  many  cases  the  cause  is 
a  complex  one.  Any  expert  on  this  subject  knows 
that  drink,  immorality,  and  laziness  are  very  often 
found  as  a  trinity  in  unity,  and  intemperance  and  lack 
of  employment  often  indissolubly  united  ;  but  still  with 
800,000  paupers  I  think  we  may  say  with  certainty 
that  were  there  a  uniform  system  of  classification,  we 
should  have  been  soon  with  sufficient  numbers  of  cases 
to  furnish  us  with  some  useful  information  ;  and  may  I 
digress  here  to  point  out  a  cause  of  pauperism  that  I 
believe  is  a  powerful  one,  viz.,  the  slum  dwelling.  No 
doubt  there  is  something  in  the  saying  that  the  people 
who  dwell  in  them  make  the  slums,  but  there  is  a  good 
deal  more  truth  in  saying  that  the  slums  make  the 
pauper.  You  fine  and  rightly  punish  the  grocer  and 
the  butcher  who  makes  a  profit  out  of  that  which 
is  injurious  to  health,  and  I  can  see  no  reason 
why  the  property  jobber  and  the  house  sweater  should 
be  allowed  to.     I  know  these  places.     I  have  been  in 
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them  on  a  hot  summer  day,  and  I  say,  without  hesita- 
tion, that  if  I  lived  there,  the  wretched  surrounding,  the 
vitiated  atmosphere,  '*  the  beastly  degradation  of  stink/' 
as  Kingsley  called  it,  and  all  the  mental,  moral,  and 
physical  evils  associated  with  such  places,  would  very 
soon  drive  me  to  try  and  find  comfort  in  the  public- 
house.  It  is  not  only  the  poor  who  live  in  the  slum 
dwdlingrs  who  have  to  pay  dearly  for  them,  not  only  in 
rent,  but  in  the  loss  of  wages  caused  by  the  sickness 
resulting  from  the  unhealthy  dwelling;  but  also  the 
ratepayers  at  large  who  have  to  provide  for  a  large 
number  of  the  cases  in  the  sick  wards  of  the  Work- 
house. This  is  not  mere  theory.  Last  Sunday  I  came 
across,  in  Manchester,  two  cases  that  prove  it.  Two 
slum  areas  (out  of  many  I  am  sorry  to  say)  were  cleared, 
and  block  dwellings  erected  on  the  site,  with  the 
result  that  the  rate  of  mortality  has  fallen  from  57  to 
28  per  1,000. 

"  To  cure  is  the  voice  of  the  past,  to  prevent  the 
Divine  whisper  of  to-day,"  and  if  we  are  to  reduce 
our  pauperism,  it  can  only  be  done  by  removing  the 
causes  tnat  produce  such  disastrous  effects.  There  is 
no  Aladdin's  lamp  that  will  do  it.  Patient  perseverance 
in  well-doing  is  what  is  required,  and  the  first  thing  is 
to  know  the  causes,  and  I  think  the  case  paper  will 
help  us  there.  It  was  well  said  that  the  political 
economist  pilots  the  ship  of  State,  the  statistician  holds 
the  lead  line.  With  the  mass  of  pauperism  our  fore- 
fathers had  to  contend  with,  it  took  them  all  their  time 
to  cut  down  the  weeds  as  they  grew.  It  is  for  us  to 
eradicate  the  roots  from  which  they  spring,  and  in  their 
place  to  plant  the  seed  which  shall  furnish  in  the  days 
to  come  a  race  well  fitted  to  fight  and  conquer  in 
the  battle  of  life. 
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The  Right  Hon.  C.   Booth's  classification  of  the 
causes  of  poverty  : — 


^^^-                                                     atStepnej.  at  St  Pmaaas. 

Drink 12.6  ai.9 

Immorality 2.5  6.9 

Laziness 1.9  10.6 

Pauper  association,  heredity                   •        i.t  z.8 

Incapacity,  temper,  &c.         -        -        *        3.8  2.4 

Extravagance 1.3  0.4 

Lack  of  work  or  trade  misfortune  -        -        4.4  2.2 

Accident 4.7  2.6 

Death  of  husband                  •        •        -        4.r  04 

Desertion 0.5  2.4 

Mental  derangement    -        -        -        -        1.7  4.3 

Sickness 26.7  20,7 

Old  age 32.8  23.4 

Other  causes 1.9 

The  next  table  is  taken  from  my  friend  Mr  Alder- 
man MiDougall's  careful  inquiry  into  the  causes  of 
pauperism  in  Manchester : — 

Guise.  Percentage. 

Old  age  or  infirmity     - 14.86 

By  diwase  or  accidental  injuries  (not  misconduct)  15.62 

Head    of   family    unable  to    find  employment, 

though  willing  to  work 2.78 

Idleness  and  thriftlessness,  apart  from  drink  or 

immoral  habits 0.0 

Drunkenness  in  men 24.32 

„        „       women 4.40 

Widows  and  children  of  drunkards       -                -  21.84 
,,                   ,,            husbands      being     well 

conducted                  -  15.30 

Widows  who  have  drunken  sons  who  could  sup- 
port them  if  steady .68 

Women  reduced  to  pauperism  by  immoral  con- 
duct (not  drunkards) .20 

The  following  table  of  causes  is  one  condensed  by 
Dr  Warner  from  the  *' Statistisches  Handbuch  filr 
den  Preussischen  Staat": — 
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Accidental — 

Fanit  of  dqiendant i.a 

„      breadwinaer .^ 

Dcatk  „  .5 

Non-Acddentai — 


I 


^Deatfa  of  breadwinner 16.3 

•<Sicknes8 28.5 

(Infinnity  or  physical  defects  -  16 

>»        <rfage 34 

Laige  number  of  children     -  a.i 

Lack  of  employment    -  •        -        -  a.8 

Intemperance 1.3 

Indolence .6 

Other  causes 5.6 

Undetermined  causes .10 

The  last  is  the  percentages  of  the  causes  of  poverty, 
as  given  in  the  Report  of  Uie  Buffalo  C.O.S.,  U.S. : — 

Caue.  Percentage. 

Lack  of  employment 3o.a 

Sickness to.  5 

Accident 3.4 

Insanity  of  breadwinn^        ....         .g 

Insuflkient  earnings 7.3 

No  male  support 6.4 

Imprisonment  of  breadwinner  1.7 

Intemperance 11.3 

Thriftlessness 7.1 

Physical  defects 8.4 

No  cause 2.9 


DISCUSSION. 

The  Prbsident  expressed  the  hearty  thanks  of  the  Conference 
to  Dr  Rhodes  for  his  paper,  which  was  not  discussed. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  read  a  letter  from  the  Dolgelly  Board  of 
Guardians  enclosing  the  following  resolution : — "  Owing  to  the  great 
increase  in  the  number  of  vagrants  during  recent  years,  this  Board 
desires  to  caU  the  attention  of  Union  Represenutives  in  Conference 
at  Ruthin  to  the  necessity  of  uniform  treatment  of  the  vagrant  dass 
throughout  the  country  as  being  essential  to  a  decrease  in  their 
number. 

"  This  Board  further  calls  upon  the  Conference  to  give  its  careful 
and  serious  attention  to  this  matter,  and  trusts  that  the  Conference 

R 
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wul  asdce-  some  sxxtacie  'N»tMim—fiiiitf  •■■!■.  to  the  Diiymmental  Cdm- 

miTTry  r^jsad'j  icTxunted  :c  cannier  rie  zuesdoc* 

Tbe  H.::n.  SgCBHTAAY  scd  rrrar.  ss  da»  membea  men  aware,  a 
Lccaronennil  Ccmmurae  had  been  appuiiiOBd  to  deal  with  the 
Txescfon.  T!ie  C  :cti±resce  'Tai-f  2C  vsricus  dues  posBed  leKshitioos 
wr:«:n  iaad  "AziSL  cmj  '  innricd  x:  rie  T  r^^J  Go^reEmnait  Boaid,  and 
w:filil  <fnactLea  be  puic::^  berizrs  ±e  t^pBrtmental  Committee. 
Hswerer.  as  it  tpas.  ±e  Xcra.  Wiles  Uzicos  woe  not  fggirising 

e:ry?:t  sd  cope  vnh  the  erO,  and  he  did 


noc  think  th^  had  the  rigiit  co  ccnrpiaTn  thai  the  law  was  inopenthre 
ciicl  they  had  zfed  to  ecronte  it.  ( Hear,  hear.)  When  tfaej  had 
cni^annftj  of  trrafniiTrt  in  all  the  Xorth  Wales  Unions  they  mig^t 
Chen  ask  for  fgrher  pcv«3  if  such  were  oecessuj.     (Hear,  hear.) 

The  FzMSTDWST  sa^^^sccd  the  coairemiii^  of  a  mfrting  of  the 
CbaTaien  of  the  X:rth  W.iles  Boards  with  a  view  to  secnring 
oniformitT  of  acrioc  in  the  trestzaect  of  ^-^q^^g^ 

Mr  R.  GcTHRiE  Jdses  (Dooseilv)  said  thai  the  resolotion  was 
the  lesclt  of  a  smaZ  Cocreience  recently  held  at  Bannoatfa.  The 
DolgeCj  Board  thccizht  that  even  if  the  law  were  enforced  to  the 
letter  it  wocid  not  decrease  Tagrancy.  Peihaps  the  desnabilitj  of 
laboar  covooies  mizht  be  asefuliy  pressed  upon  the  Committee.  He 
wodld  adopt  the  Chairman's  so^estion,  and  formally  move  in  accord- 
ance dierewith. 

Kr  CaoscAR  formally  seconded  the  propositioii. 

The  Hon.  Secretart  said  that  the  gneranoes  of  each  district 
woold  no  doabt  be  property  pat  before  the  Departmoital  Committeei 
and  the  delegates  of  the  Local  Government  Board  had  already  made 
expert  investigation  in  various  foreign  comitries»  the  latest  being  that 
of  Mr  Preston  Thomas,  Local  Govenmient  Board,  in  Switzerland 
(the  ''work-shy"  report),  amd  Mr  Bircham  made  a  report  on  the 
Belgium  system  some  time  aga     (Mr  Bircham — ^Years  ago.) 

Mr  M'KiLLOP  (Anglesey)  said  that  the  question  was  rather  how 
to  secure  imiformity  now  without  waiting  for  the  Departmental  Com- 
mittee's Report. 

Captain  GRiFnTH-BoscAWXN  expressed  the  opinion  that  not 
much  could  be  done  now  that  the  Departmental  Committee  had  got 
the  matter  in  hand. 

Mr  Owen  Jonbs  (Festiniog)  said  he  had  no  doubt  that  the  North 
Wales  Boards  would  be  represented,  and  give  evidence  before  the 
Departmental  Committee. 

Mr  Arthur  Roberts  (Holywell)  said  that  the  separate  cell 
system  had  practically  failed  in  North  Wales.  The  casuals  were  not 
all  worthless,  and  any  reform  would  be  to  make  provision  for  differ- 
entiating between  the  ^ona  fide  searcher  after  work  and  the  habitual 
vagrant.    (Hear,  hear.) 

In  the  end  the  following  resolution  was  carried  on  the  motion  (tf 
Mr  Guthrie  Jones,  seconded  by  Mr  Cromar,  the  reference  to 
labour  colonies  being  inserted  on  the  motion  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Rsbcb, 
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seconded  by  Mr  Cromar  : — ^*  That  this  Conference  is  of  opinion 
that  the  Government  should  provide  Labour  Colonies  as  a  means  of 
diminishing  the  present  number  of  vagrants  in  the  country,  and  that 
a  law  should  be  passed  to  enable  Boards  of  Guardians  to  send 
habitual  vagrants  thereto." 

It  was  also  resolved  that  a  conference  of  the  Chairmen  of  the 
Boards  of  Guardians  in  North  Wales  should  be  held  at  an  early  date 
for  the  purpose  of  deciding  upon  uniform  treatment  of  the  vagrants 
in  the  several  Unions. 


Captain  Griffith-Boscawen  said  that  he  had  much  pleasure  in 
proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Mayor  of  Ruthin  for  his  welcome 
on  the  previous  day,  and  to  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  for  the  loan 
of  the  spacious  hall  in  which  to  hold  the  Conference.  (Hear,  hear.) 
This  was  one  of  the  most  successful  Conferences  he  had  attended  in 
North  Wales.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  M^KiLLOP  seconded  the  proposition,  which  was  carried 
unanimously. 

Mr  Hugh  Thomas  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  readers  of 
the  papers.    This  was  carried  unanimously. 

Mrs  Batters  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  President  for  the 
able  way  in  which  he  had  presided  over  the  Conference. 

Mr  Prince  seconded,  saying  that  the  President  had  shown  that 
he  was  not  merely  a  figurehead,  though  he  would  have  been  a  good 
one  at  that — (hear,  hear,  and  laughter) — but  that  he  had  a  thorough 
grip  of  the  subject,  and  they  were  also  indebted  to  Mrs  Cornwallis 
West  for  having  graced  the  Conference  with  her  presence.    (Cheers.) 

The  President,  replying  to  the  proposition,  which  had  been 
carried  with  enthusiasm,  said  that  he  was  very  much  obliged  to  Mrs 
Batters  for  the  charmmg  way  in  which  she  had  proposed  the  vote  of 
thanks,  and  to  Mr  Prince  for  his  kind  reference  to  Mrs  Cornwallis 
West,  whose  interest  in  the  poor  was  always  of  the  most  active  and 
sympathetic  kind.    (Cheers.) 

Mr  Simon  Jones  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Conference 
Committee  and  to  the  Hon.  Secretary,  saying  that  Mr  Harding 
Roberts  was  an  ideal  Hoa  Secretary,  possessing  patience,  tact,  good 
temper,  and  enthusiasm,  combined  with  a  perfect  knowledge  of  Poor 
Law.     (Cheers.) 

Mr  Owen  Jones  seconded,  saying  it  was  the  most  successful 
Conference  he  had  attended.    (Hear,  hear.) 

Captain  Griffith-Boscawen  said  that  he  could  only  say  that  the 
labours  of  the  Committee  had  been  very  light,  owing  to  the  excellent 
work  of  the  Hon.  Secretary  and  the  exertions  of  the  Rev.  J.  F. 


The  Hon.  Secretary  said  that  he  was  very  much  obliged  to 
them  for  the  vote  of  thanks. 
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Mr  PRmcK  said  he  did  not  think  th&t  with  all  his  MSSltf  tte 
Hon.  Secretuy  could  minage  the  Ckmfeience  so  well  nnless  he  were 
assisted  by  lus  son,  Mr  W.  H.  Roberts,  and  he  would  iwyve  a  fonst 
of  thanks  to  him. 

The  Pmsidbnt  said  he  had  much  pleasure  in  putting  that  to 
the  meetings  and  it  was  canied  with  acclamation. 

The  proceedings  dien  terminated. 


During  the  afternoon  die  dd^gates  visited  the  aerated  water 
woiks  of  Messrs  Ellis  &  Ca  and  those  of  the  Cambrian  Mineral 
Water  Company. 

Colond  and  Mis  Corowallis  West  and  Count  von  Hochbetg  (the 
only  son  of  Prince  Henry  of  Pless)  received  the  delegates  at  RuthiB 
Castle  at  a  gardoi  pvty. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  PROCEEDINGS 

or  THB 

Thirtieth  Annual  Poor  Law  Conference  for 
THE  North-Western  District  (comprising  the 
Counties  of  Cheshire  and  Lancashire), 
held  at  Lancaster,  on  the  2  3RD  and  24th 
September  1904. 


President — Rt.  Hon.  Sir  John  T.  Hibbert,  K.C.B. 


The  following  Uniaoi  «ae  represented  at  the  Conference  : — 

BUCKLOW — 

Cort,  Rev.  J.  P.  (Chairmafi). 
Leigh,  George  (Clerk). 

BURNLBY— 

Green,  Rer.  W.  H. 
Thomber,  W. 
Nuttall,  W. 
Horn,  J.  S.  (Qerk). 

Bury— 

Grundy,  D.  (Chairman). 

Linfield,  Rev.  R.  P.  (Vice-Cbainnan). 

Bridge,  J. 

laherwood,  J.  (Qerk). 

Chorlky— 
Bnrwell,  W.  W.  (Chairman). 
Dickinson,  H.  (Vice-chairman). 
Whittle,  H.  N. 
Stanton,  B.  (Clerk). 

Chorlton— 
Serjeant,  J.  W.  (Vice-Chairman). 
Corrigan,  Ta 
Greenhalgh,  L.  W.  (Assistant  Cledc). 

Chorlton  and  Manchestbr  Joint 
Asylum  Committbb— 
Rhodes,  Dr  T.  M.  (Chairman). 
Russell,  G.  H. 
Woodhoose,  H.  (Clerk). 


Ashton-dndkr-Lynb— 
Messenger,  Rev.  J.   F.  (Vice-Chair- 

man). 
Utterington,  Rev.  W. 
Bird,  Rev.  J.  G. 
PtftiDgtoDy  G.  H.  (Qerk). 

Barrow-in-Furnbs6 — 
Giaham,  David  (Vice-Chairman). 
Qeator,  John. 
Taylor,  F.  (Clctk). 

Barton-on-1rwsll— 
Smith,  James  (Chairman). 
Boddington,    Rev.    E.    (Vice-Chair- 

man). 
Whitworth,  J.  W.  (Cleric). 

BlRKBNHEAD — 

Raffles  BuUey,  T.  (Chairman). 
Nelson,  James  (>^ce-Chairman). 
Oakshott,  Mrs  Leigh. 
Carter,  John  (Qerk). 

Blackburn—- 
Simm,  John. 
Ward,  J.  T. 
Bygrave,  C  E.  (Oerk). 

Bolton — 

Shippobottom,  Fr.  (Chairman). 
ConliiSe,  R.  H.  (Vioe-aiaifmaa). 
MaricJand,  James. 
Cboper,  H.  L  (Cleik). 
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Unions  represented  at  the  Conference — continued. 


Chorlton  and  Manchbstbr  Joint 

Workhouse  Committee— 
Rooke,  Geo.  (Chairman). 
Dean,  W. 
Bushell,  J. 
Macdonald,  James  (Qerk). 

Fylde— 
Webber,  Mrs. 
Johnson,  Miss. 
Gill,  J. 

Titherington,  J. 
Stott,  Mrs. 
Brown,  Fred.  J.  (Clerk). 

Garstang — 

Whitaker,  C^eo.  (Chairman). 
Gardner,  Rev.  J.  C.  (Vice-Chairman). 
Hutchence,  John. 
Corless,  Tbos. 
Thornton,  Charles  (Qerk). 

Haslingden — 

Cropper,  P.  J.  (Vice-Chairman). 
Worsley,  Nicholas. 
Ashworth,  John. 
Marsden,  Mark. 
Walmsley,  Thomas. 
Hay,  J.  Kerr  (Clerk). 

Lancaster— 
Dawson,  E.  B.  (Chairman). 
Preston,  R.  (\^ce-Chairman). 
Whitaker,  L. 
BaU,  W.  D.  (Clerk). 

Leek^" 

Chaddock,  Fred. 
Heath,  Levi. 
Pimlott,  William. 
Walker,  E.  J. 

Leigh— 
Yearnshaw,  John. 
CoUier,  Will. 
Connolley,  P. 
Williams,  Ernest  (Clerk). 

Liverpool— 
Patrick,  T.  A.  (Chairman). 
Conlon,  B.     \       Select 
Roberts,  W.   j    Vestrymen. 
Hagger,  H.  J.  (Vestry  Clerk). 

Macclesfield — 
Bridge,  Rev.  Thos.  (Chairman). 
Wallworth,  Henry. 
Taylor,  Adam. 
Mosely,  Thos.  (Assistant  Clerk). 


Manchester- 
Smith,  J.  A.  (N^ce-Chairman). 
Johnson,  Jas. 
Eamshaw,  Jacob. 
Macdonald,  Jas.  (Qerk). 

Nantwich— 
Willett,  Joseph. 
Walley,  John. 
Jackson,  SamueL 
Davies,  A.  W.  (Assistant  Cleik), 

Northwich — 
Howitt,  J.  J. 
Cawley,  Joseph. 
Fletcher,  A.  (Clerk). 

Oldham— 
Dmikerley,  S.  (Chairman). 

Ormskirk— 

?«^G  V-   }  Vic-Chdnnen. 

Maitland,  Miss. 
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Friday,  2 3RD  September. 

Colonel  John  Allen,  V.D.,  the  Mayor  of  Lancaster,  formally 
welcomed  the  Conference  to  the  town  for  the  third  time  in  its  history, 
saying  that  he  hoped  that  the  members  would  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  to  visit  the  many  places  of  interest  in  and  around  the  old 
borough,  being  assured  that  wherever  they  went  they  would  receive 
the  proverbial  Lancastrian  welcome.    (Cheers.) 

Sir  John  Hibbert  (President  of  the  Conference)  said  that  was 
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the  third  visit  the  Conference  had  paid  to  llie  andent  botoagh*  and 
though  the  town  was  not  in  population  or  importance  so  great  as 
some  other  towns,  they  were  glad  to  know  it  retained  its  old  pros- 
perity. Their  Conference  was  one  of  the  greatest  importancei  as  tbe 
population  of  the  two  counties  they  represented  was  593439000^  or 
greater  even  than  that  of  the  Metropolis ;  and  they  actiuQly  beat  the 
population  of  Ireland  or  Scotland.  They  had  performed  ^eir  duties 
in  a  manner  creditable  to  their  two  counties.  He  thanked  the 
Mayor  for  the  welcome  he  had  extended  to  the  Conference,  and  he 
trusted  that  Lancaster  would  continue  to  prosper.    (Cheers.) 

Letters  of  apology  for  absence  were  received  from  the  Ki^^t 
Hon.  Walter  H.  Long,  M.P. ;  Mr  H.  Jenner-Fust,  Local  Government 
Board  Inspector ;  Mr  N.  W.  Helme,  M.P. ;  Mr  Victor  Cavendish, 
M.P. ;  and  the  High  Sheriff,  Mr  H.  L.  Storey,  and  others. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  Hibbert,  K.C.B.,  then  delivered  his 
Presidential  Address,  being  received  with  enthusiastic  cbeets.  He 
said : — I  think  I  ought  almost  to  apologise  for  rising  for  the  thirtieth 
time  to  open  this  North-Westem  Conference.  ("  No,  no.")  I  have 
been  a  Guardian  of  the  poor  now  for  fifty  years — (cheeis) — and  I  have 
closely  watched  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  for  tbe  whole  of 
that  period.  I  consider  that  the  results  of  the  Poor  Law  Confer- 
ences have  been  to  improve  Poor  Law  administration  in  the  two 
counties  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire — (hear,  hear) — and  I  have  noticed 
the  great  strides  which  have  been  made  in  Poor  Law  administration 
since  the  Conference  was  first  held,  though  I  do  not  say  that  all  has 
been  done  that  could  have  been  done  in  that  period.  I  am  glad  to 
be  able  to  congratulate  the  Conference  on  being  favoured  with  the 
presence  of  a  very  experienced  Guardian,  Mr  Albert  Pell,  LL.D., 
who,  though  in  his  eighty:fifth  year,  has  travelled  from  Northampton 
to  take  part  in  our  proceedings.  (Cheers.)  It  is  with  r^ret  that  I 
notice  the  absence  of  our  friend  Mr  Jenner-Fust  (Local  Government 
Board  Inspector),  whose  father  recendy  passed  away  in  his  hundredth 
year.  I  suppose  that  Mr  Jenner-Fust  will  probably  ere  k>ng  retire 
from  the  official  position  he  has  filled  so  wdl  to  manage  die  estate 
in  Gloucestershire  to  which  he  has  lately,  in  consequence,  succeeded. 
In  accordance  with  my  practice  for  many  years  I  tium  now  to  a  brief 
review  of  the  condition  of  Poor  Law  aflfairs  in  the  two  counties  and 
in  the  country  generally.  I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  present  such  a 
roseate  view  as  I  should  like  to.  On  ist  January  1904  the  paupers 
of  England  and  Wales  numbered  869,128,  an  increase  of  21,648  as 
compared  with  ist  January  1903.  About  750,000  were  persons 
receiving  outdoor  or  indoor  relief^  104,353  were  insane,  and  159034 
vagrants,  the  detailed  increases  being  10,500  indoor  paupers,  9*19$ 
outdoor,  2,041  insane,  and  1,159  vagrants.  The  increases  occurred 
in  32  counties,  the  11  remaining  counties  showing  a  decrease. 
These  11  counties  were  all  highly  pauperised,  and  consequently  had 
offered  greater  room  for  improvement.  By  comparing  tiie  pauperiam 
of  1904  with  that  of  1864,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  great  in^xovement 
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has  been  effected  during  the  last  fony  years.  In  1864,  with  a  popu- 
latioD  of  so,6a5»ooo,  the  paupers  were  1,0x1,000,  or  49  per  i,ooa 
In  1904,  wkh  a  population  of  33,378,000,  the  paupers  were  869,000^ 
or  a8  per  1,000.  That  is,  indeed,  progress.  (Hear,  hear.)  The 
highest  pauperism  was  in  Dorsetshire,  40.4  per  1,000.  The  lowest 
rates  of  pauperism  were  Cheshire,  22  per  1,000,  Lancashire  21,  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  18.2,  and  Middlesex  17.3.  The  highest 
rate  of  outdoor  pauperism  was  in  that  pauperised  county  Dorset- 
shire, 31.4  per  thousand,  the  lowest  in  Surrey,  9.2.  Such  a  disparity 
could  hardly  be  understood.  Cheshire  had  13.6  paupers  per  1,000, 
and  Lancashire  10.7,  Middlesex,  Warwick,  Surrey,  and  London  being 
lower.  I  do  not  say  with  respect  to  Lancashire  that  it  is  all  administra- 
tion that  accounts  for  its  superiority.  It  is  that  we  have  a  hard* 
working  and  industrious  population,  and  one  that  receives  good 
wages,  though  I  regret  to  think  that  during  the  prosperous  years  we 
had  too  much  of  those  higher  wages  have  gone  into  channds  which 
we  cannot  approve.  (Hear,  hear.)  There  is  still  room  for  improve^ 
ment,  although  there  has  been  a  great  expansion  of  thrift  among  the 
population.  Referring  to  the  <teposits  in  savings  banks,  friendly 
societies,  oo-opemtive  societies,  and  so  on,  we  find  a  great  improvement 
in  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years.  life  among  the  poorer  classes  is 
much  more  worth  living  than  in  the  time  o[  the  old  Poor  Laws. 
(Hear,  hear.)  We  must  still  aim  at  raising  the  level  of  living  to  try 
to  make  people  more  thrifty,  and  to  g^in  more  happiness  and  com- 
fort for  the  people.  Much  remains  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  housing 
the  people  in  the  large  towns.  (Hear,  hear.)  Until  the  population 
axe  belter  housed  they  cannot  be  expected  to  have  a  much  higher 
level  of  living  than  in  the  last  few  years.  Turning  to  the  state  of 
employment  in  the  country,  I  shall,  as  I  generally  have  done,  give 
you  the  latest  figures  available.  I  find  in  the  Labour  GautU  for 
August,  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  out  of  a  membership  of  568,000 
theve  were  34,000,  or  6.x  p^  cent.,  reported  as  unemployed  during 
July,  as  i^;ainst  4.9  twelve  months  previously.  With  regard 
U>  August,  it  was  reported  that  employment  on  the  whole  was  dull, 
although  some  of  the  metal  trades,  especially  the  tinplate  trade, 
showed  signs  of  improvement.  Short  time  was  again  very  general  in 
the  cotton  trade,  and  the  boot  and  shoe  and  clothing  trades  showed 
a  marked  decline.  Out  of  a  number  of  575,000  there  were  unem- 
ployed at  the  end  of  August  37,000,  or  6.4  per  cent.  In  the  cotton 
trade  more  workpeople  were  affected  by  short  time,  and  more 
spindles  were  standing  in  Ai^st  than  in  July,  but  it  was  better  than 
it  was  a  year  ago  in  both  trades.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  cost  of  relief 
has  increased ;  it  would  have  increased  apart  from  any  increase  in 
the  number  of  paupers,  the  latest  returns  which  I  hold  in  my  hand 
showing  a  yearly  cost  of  ;£x  2,848,000,  an  increase  of  ;f587,i3x. 
The  increased  cost  of  in-maintenance  was  the  greatest  in  thirty-nine 
years,  the  coat  of  out-rdief  the  greatest  in  twenty-seven  years,  and  the 
QQft  of  luantics  Ite  greatest  of  any  year.    I  am  not  one  of  tho^  iriio 
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oppose  wise  expeoditme  on  Poor  Law  admiiiistratioa.  Where  moxxcf 
is  spent  in  improving  Workhouses,  building  Infinnaiies,  or  in  com- 
badng  sickness  and  disease,  it  is  money  well  spent  (Hear,  hear.) 
We  must  not  forget  that  of  late  everything  ha^  increased  in  price, 
and  even  if  there  was  no  increase  in  pauperism  there  would  be  an 
increase  in  expenditure.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  in  a  country 
where  the  people  spend  ^130,000,000  in  alccAol  they  should  rxyt 
object  to  spending  ^13,000,000  upon  the  paupers  of  the  country. 
(Cheeis.)  I  do  not  say  that  tfiat  amount,  the  thirteen  millions, 
should  not  be  reduced  by  every  possible  means;  but  I  am  quite 
certain  that  it  is  a  wise  thing  to  have  agood  Worichouse,  fitted  out  in 
every  way  for  classification,  and  that  it  would  be  a  wise  thing  to 
classify  more  than  is  possible  under  present  circumstances.  (Hear, 
hear.)  I  believe  that  difierent  classes  of  paupers  ought  to  be  dealt 
with  separately  in  difierent  kinds  of  buildings,  and  I  am  happy  to 
think  that  the  deliberations  of  the  Committee  appointed  by  the  Con- 
ference last  year  are  likely  to  bear  good  fruit  in  that  direction. 
(Hear,  hear.)  The  Committee  have  made  good  progress  in  regard 
to  the  treatment  of  imbecile  children  and  sane  epileptics  and 
the  feeble-minded,  and  I  believe  that  these  are  directions  in  which 
Guardians  may  useftdly  look  for  a  means  of  alleviating  and  im- 
proving the  lot  of  the  paupers  of  this  country.  (Hear,  hear.) 
I  now  come  to  Mr  Jenner-Fust^s  return.  As  I  expected,  it  shows  an 
increase  in  the  pauperism  of  the  two  counties.  A  comparison  between 
ist  January  1904  with  the  average  of  five  years  past  in  the  30  Lan- 
cashire Unions  shows  that  there  were  at  that  time  85,807  indoor  and 
outdoor  paupers  relieved,  as  against  75,665  on  the  average  of  the  five 
previous  years,  or  an  increase  of  10,152.  There  was  an  increase  in 
every  Union  in  Lancashire  except  two— Prescott  and  Ulverston. 
Lunesdale,  which  has  been  generally  at  the  top  of  the  tree,  had  one 
more  pauper  than  last  year,  which  would  not  do  much  harm. 
(Laughter.)  Now,  in  the  Cheshire  Unions  there  were  on  ist  January 
of  this  year  16,438  paui)ers,  as  against  14,820  on  the  average  of  the 
five  years  previously,  or  an  increase  of  1,618  persons.  There  was  an 
increase  in  every  Union  but  Runcorn.  The  cost  in  Cheshire  has 
increased  by  ;^i  5,000,  and  was  higher  in  every  Union.  The  cost  in 
Lancashire  had  increased  by  j£S'j,2So,  the  cost  also  being  increased 
in  every  Union.  The  insane  had  increased  on  ist  January  to  104,253 
— ^46,500  men,  55,800  women,  and  1,834  children — or  an  increase  of 
2,583.  That  increase  has  been  going  on,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  from  year 
to  year,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  understand  the  cause  of  the  increase. 
Some  people  who  have  paid  great  attention  to  the  subject  say  that 
there  is  no  real  increase,  that  it  is  simply  that  every  person  is  now 
taken  up  and  looked  after.  I  do  not  say  that  that  is  the  case,  but  the 
second  suggestion  seems  to  me  to  be  a  very  important  one,  and  one 
we  can  trust  (Hear,  hear.)  I  believe  that  the  4s.  per  week  paid 
for  insane  paupers  who  are  sent  to  the  asylums  has  a  great  effect  in 
filling  the  asylums  and  in  turning  them  out  of  the  Workhouses.  (Hear, 
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faearO  That  48.  ought  to  be  paid  to  whatever  institution  an  insane 
peiaon  was  placed  in.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  average  annual  increase 
in  the  insane  during  the  last  ten  years  was  2,513.  In  1894  the  pro- 
portion of  insane  to  the  total  population  was  i  in  327,  whereas  in 
1904  it  was  I  in  288.  Amongst  the  causes  set  out  to  account  for 
insanity,  heredity  was  pdaced  first,  then  alcoholism,  old  age,  worry 
and  overwork,  and  religious  excitement.  You  will  be  glad  to  hear 
that  the  Commissioners  of  Lunacy  recognise  the  burden  upon  the 
ratepayers  and  £iivour  the  construction  of  simpler  and  less:  expensive 
asylunis  conducted  on  more  economical  lines.  I  hope  that  that  ma^ 
oome  to  pass.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  was  reading  the  report  of  the  In- 
land Revenue  Department  the  other  day,  and  in  two  respects  it  was 
I^easant  reading,  as  it  showed  that  the  nation  was  more  prosperous 
and  more  sober.  A  penny  of  the  income-tax  yielded  in  1903-4 
^2,545,000  as  compared  with  ;;^2, 191,000  in  1894.  (Cheers.) 
Moreover,  the  gross  income  from  all  classes  of  profit  was 
;£879,638^ooo  in  1902-3  compared  with  ;£^65  7,097,000  in  1894-5, 
or  an  increase  of  ^^2,220,000  in  eight  years.  (Cheers.)  The  con- 
sumption of  spirits  per  head  had  declined  from  1.03  proof  gallons 
per  head  to  0.99,  a  very  considerable  fall.  (Hear,  hea^.)  I  mention 
these  matters  as  a  silver  lining  to  our  cloud.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  hope 
I  have  not  bored  you  with  all  these  statistics.  It  is  a  good  time  to 
review  our  position,  and  I  once  again  take  an  opportunity  of  con- 
gratulating the  Guardians  of  the  counties  upon  the  work  done  in  the 
past.  Your  work  is  as  important  as  any  work  in  the  country,  and 
I  am  glad  to  think  we  can  find  gentlemen  willing  to  come  forward 
and  give  their  time  and  their  talents  to  that  work.  (Hear,  bear.)  I 
trust  we  may  go  on  reducing  the  paupers  of  the  counties,  and  so 
reduce  the  rates.  ^*  Nothing  succeeds  like  success,"  and  success  is 
only  obtained  by  strict  administration.    (Cheers.) 

Report  of  Committee, 

Mr  Hagger  (Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Conference)  then  read  the 
interim  report  ot  the  Sub-Committee  appointed  pursuant  to  the 
Resolution  passed  at  the  meeting  of  the  Committee  of  the  Poor  Law 
Conference,  on  the  loth  November  T903,  to  consider  and  report 
upon  the  question  which  had  been  referred  to  the  Committee,  as  to 
how  practical  effect  can  best  be  given  to  the  suggestions  contained  in 
Mr  Cleaves  paper  on  '^  Combination  and  Cl^sification  of  Work- 
houses," read  at  the  Annual  Conference,  held  at  Blackpool  in 
September  1903 : — 

The  Sub-Committee  having  been  requested  to  draw  up  a  report 
of  their  proceedings,  to  be  laid  before  the  next  Annual  Conference, 
beg  to  present  the  following  report : — 

By  the  terms  of  the  resolution  appointing  the  Sub-Committee,  it 
was  referred  to  them  to  consider  and  report  upon  Mr  Cleaver's 
suggestions  in  regard  to  children,  epileptics,  imbeciles,  and   the 
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feeble-minded,  and  they  were  autlxmsed  to  approach  the  Local 
Government  Board  and  the  Lancashire  Asylums  Boon),  if  oonsideiod 
desirable. 

The  Sub-Committee  held  their  first  meeting;  on  the  totli 
December  last,  and  they  then  appointed  Mr  C^eorge  Rooke  of 
Manchester  as  their  Chairman,  and  Mr  George  Maodonald,  lalie 
Clerk  to  the  Manchester  Board  of  Guardians,  as  their  Secretary. 

At  the  same  meeting  a  special  Sab-Committee  was  appoinCed^  to 
prepare  a  scheme  for  promoting  the  removal  of  children  froBi  tte 
Workhouse  in  those  Unions  where  they  were  maintained  in  the 
Workhouse.  The  Lancashire  Unions  so  situated  were  ananged  iq 
four  groups,  in  r^ard  to  each  of  which  it  was  considered  thkt  the 
Unions  comprised  therein  might  conveniently  combine  for  the 
purpose  of  dealing  with  the  children  chargeable  to  those  Uaionsi 

The  groups  were  as  follows : — 

ApproximstB  -liaBibK 
ofOttldfevk. 
Group  L — Barrow,  Ulverstooi  Lunesdale»  and 

Lancaster ....  -       ;6q 

Group.  II. — Garstang,  the  Fylde,  Preston,  and 

Clitheroe  -  -  -  -  -      lao 

Group    III. — Bolton,    Chorley,  Wigan,   and 

Leigh        ....  -      ^xo 

Group  IV. — Burnley,  Haslingdeii»  and  Bury  •      350 

940 

A  special  Sub-Committee  was  also  Mppcintoi  to  take  into 
consideration  the  question  of  making  pcovision,  apart  from  the 
Workhouse,  for  the  maintenance  and  caie  of  imbeciles^  epileptic^ 
and  the  feeble-minded. 

The  Lancashire  Asylums  Board  having  intimated  that  they  had 
appointed  a  deputation  to  confer  with  the  Sub-Committee  with 
reference  to  the  question  of  providing  suitable  asylum  accommoda- 
tion for  chronic,  feeble-minded,  and  epileptic  patients,  a  special 
meeting  was  held  to  receive  the  deputation,  which  consist  oC  Mr 
T.  H.  Jennings,  the  Vice-Cfaainnan  of  the  Asylums  Boards  and 
Messrs  A.  Shelmerdine^  }.  Pearson,  J.  Gartiide,  £•  Bums,  H,  Wade 
Deacon,  and  J.  D.  Pennington,  members  of  the  Board,  together 
with  Mr  Muspratt,  the  Clerk  to  the  Board,  and  Mr  Clare,  the  Ckrk 
to  the  County  Council.  After  discussing  the  question,  a  Joiat 
Committee,  consisting  of  representatives  of  the  Asylums  Boa^  and 
members  of  the  Sub-Committee,  was  appointed  to  d^w  up  a  a^^^vtiww 
for  dealing  with  sane  epileptics,  the  feeble-minded^  and  hamless 
lunatics  in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire.  A  scheme  was  subsequoii^ 
agreed  to  by  the  Joint  Committee  and  the  Sub-Committee^  and  was; 
embraced  in  an  interim  report  which  was  submitted  by  the  Sub- 
Committee  to  the  General  Conference  Committee,  on  13th  May  laat^ 
and  adopted  by  the  latter. 
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The  Scheme  so  prettnted  contained  the  following  suggestions  >^ 

1.  That  it  is  desiiahle  that  in  any  scheme  which  may  be  adopted 
for  the  maintenanoey  afxut  from  the  Workhouse,  of  harmless  chronic 
Hmatics,  imbeciles,  sane  epileptics^  and  feeble-minded  persons^ 
chaigeable  to  rates  in  the  County  of  Lancaster,  the  provision  for 
hamo^eas  chronic  lunatics  and  imbeciles  should  be  made  by  the 
Ijmcashiie  Asylmns  Board ;  that  for  that  purpose  the  Board  should 
anange  for  the  eiecticMi  of  buildings  of  a  plain  and  inexpensive 
efaanctec,  to  be  used  as  asylums  for  the  reception  of  harmles9 
dnonic  lunatics  and  imbeciles,  the  Sub-Committee  being  of  opinion 
that  such  asylums  could  be  so  administered  that  the  weekly  cbaxge 
far  tfie  maintenance  of  patients,  including  establishment  chaigeSi 
dioakl  not  exceed  7s.  6d.  per  head. 

2.  That  as  r^ards  sane  efttleptics  and  the  feeble-minded,  the 
Guardians  of  the  several  Unions  in  the  county  should  provide  the 
accommodation  required  for  such  cases,  apart  from  the  Workhouse, 
which  the  Sub-Committee  think  might  be  accomplished  by  groups  of 
Unions  oombining  under  the  provisions  of  Section  8  of  the  Poor 
Lav  Act  1879,  to  erect  joint  institutions,  as  has  already  been 
annged  between  die  Unions  of  Choilton  and  Manchester,  whilst 
Unions  not  in  a  combination  might  contract  with  the  Committee  of 
one  of  the  joint  institutions  to  take  their  cases. 

3.  That  it  is  desirable  that  similar  steps  should  be  taken  with  the 
view  to  provide  accommodation  for  the  sane  epileptics  and  the  feeble- 
minded in  the  Cheshire  Unions,  and  that  the  Cheshire  County 
Comcil  should  be  ^)pcdached  on  the  question  of  providing  separate 
asylum  aocomuHxiation  for  chrome  lunatics  and  imbeciles. 

The  Sub-Committee  at  the  same  time  expressed  the  opinion  that 
many  cases  could,  by  the  means  suggested  in  their  report,  be  remowd 
horn  the  Workhouses,  and  that  the  existing  county  asylums  would 
thereby  be  relieved  of  a  large  number  of  cases  not  requiring  costly 
asyhnn  treatment  while  the  scheme  could  be  brought  into  operation 
wfthout  the  necessity  arising  for  fresh  legisliation. 

A  copy  of  the  report  having  been  sent  to  the  Lancashire  Asyltnns 
Board,  that  Board  have  passed  the  following  resolution : — 

"  That  the  Imbeciles  and  Epileptics  Committee  be  authorised 
to  lay  before  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy  a  scheme  for 
separate  accommodation  for  chronic,  harmless  insane  patients 
and  imbeciles,  in  less  expensive  buildings  than  the  existing 
asylums,  the  site  of  the  buildings  to  be  subsequently 
determined." 

The  Cheshire  County  Council  have  also  been  communicated 
with  on  the  subject,  and  the  hope  expressed  that  the  Council  may 
be  able  to  see  its  way  to  adopt  a  similar  course  to  that  agreed  to  by 
the  Lancashire  Asylums  Board,  and  to  approach  the  Lunacy  Com* 
missioners  on  the  subject.  To  this  Mr  Potts,  the  Clerk  of  the 
Cheshire  County  Council,  has  replied  to  the  effect  that  in  the  year 
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Tht  Sii>-CarQi3:2ee  have  no  kiMwiiedge  of  the  inimtinns  of  the 
JoBBt-Ccr^— ^Tarrs  ofTJieseasThiBsas  to  reijeiijug  palirm%fiOMi  Udbods 
not  ID  die  CoaDb^maoas,  bat  as  the  dais  of  tMHiml\  iv  which  the 
asficinsaie  ioeended  is  not  voy  mnnerous,  th^  ventnre  to  suggest 
that  if  the  Jocct-Coimiciniees  were  so  distwwrd,  the  two  asyhuns 
{wnmHi  as  they  probabhr  wiH  be  in  different  parts  of  the  CoDferenoe 
dtmici)  mig^  pOBsiDhr  proride  afrnBiiitndatioo  oo  agreed  tenns,  for 
SBch  patients  9s  the  other  Unions  in  the  district  might  wirii  to  send. 

The  impoftant  question  of  the  removal  of  children  from  the 
Workhouses  of  the  district  has  been  for  some  time  tmder  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Spedai  jSobCommittfr  i^ipointed  to  dnw  op  a 
sdieme,  bat  they  are  not  yet  prepared  to  present  a  rqiort. 

The  following  a|)peais  to  be  the  present  position  of  the  qaestion 
in  the  four  groups  of  Unions  already  referred  to : — 

Group  L,  consisting  of  the  Barrow,  Ulverston,  Lunesdale^  and 
Lancaster  Unions     Question  in  abeyance. 

Group  IL,  consisting  <^  the  Garstang,  Fylde,  Prestcm,  and 
Qitheroe  Unions.  Not  at  present  in  a  position  to  make  recom- 
anendations.  The  Preston  Gnardians  have  dedded  to  adopt  the 
system  of  ^'  Scattered  Homes,"  and  might,  under  certain  conditions, 
take  children  from  the  Fylde  and  Garstang  Unions,  while  the  Clitheroe 
Guardians  would  probably  try  to  come  to  some  arrangement  widi 
the  Blackburn  UnioiL 

Group  IIL,  consisting  of  the  Bolton,  Chorley,  Wigan,  and  Leigh 
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Unions.  A  meeting  of  representatives  of  these  Unions  has  been' 
held.  Chorley  Union  declines  to  jom,  but  the  Bolton,  Leigh,  and 
Wigan  Unions  have  deputed  the  Clerks  to  the  Guardians  of  those 
Unions  jointly  to  draw  up  a  scheme  for  their  consideration.  The 
sdieme  is  in  course  of  preparation,  and  will  shortly  be  submitted  to 
the  Guardians  of  the  three  Unions  for  their  consideration. 

Group  IV.,  consisting  of  the  Burnley,  Haslingden,  and  Bury 
Unions.     Question  of  drawing  up  a  scheme  still  under  consideration. 

The  Sub-Committee  have  passed  a  resolution  requesting  the 
Special  Sub-Committee  to  continue  their  efforts  to  induce  the  Guar* 
dkns  of  those  Unions  where  children  are  still  kept  in  the  Work> 
houses  to  make  arrangements  for  their  maintenance  elsewhere,  and 
they  hope  shortly  to  be  in  a  position  to  report  that  some  progress 
has  been  made  in  this  direction. 

{Signed)  George  Rooke,  Chairman, 

{Signed)  Geo.  Macdonald,  Hon.  Sec.  ta  the  Sub-CommiiUe. 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr  George  Rooke  (Manchester)  said  that  on  behalf  of  the 
Committee  he  had  to  thank  the  Conference  for  the  reception  of  the 
report,  and  their  appreciation  of  the  efforts  of  the  Committee,  whose 
woric  would  necessarily  require  a  long  period  before  conclusion  could 
be  reached  and  anything  really  effective  done.  Though  an  interim 
report  it  would,  he  thought,  show  that  a  good  deal  had  been  already 
accomplished.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  moved  the  reception  of  the 
interim  report,  and  that  the  authority  to  the  Committee  be  continued 
to  enable  them  to  complete  the  object  for  which  they  were  appointed. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

Dr  Rhodes  (Chorlton)  said  that  before  seconding  he  would  like 
to  express  his  thanks  to  the  Committee  and  to  their  old  friend 
Mr  Macdonald,  whose  appearance  there  would  not,  he  hoped,  be, 
the  last  amongst  them.  (Hear,  hear.)  There  was  a  saying  that 
what  Lancashire  said  to-day  England  would  say  to-morrow,  and  he 
hoped  that  it  would  be  true  on  this  question  of  the  treatment  of 
the  insane  and  epileptics.  (Hear,  hear.)  They  did  not  believe  in 
waiting  till  the  Gredc  Kalends.  They  had  not  waited  for  the  appoint- 
luent  of  a  Royal  Commission,  but  had  set  to  work  to  show  how  the 
thing  should  be  done.  (Hear,  hear.)  They  all  agreed  that  cases  of 
mental  incapacity  should  be  treated  in  separate  asylums.  He  did 
not  believe  that  there  was  any  increase  in  insanity,  but  simply  that 
all  such  cases  were  now  sent  to  the  asylums.  It  was  the  same  with 
infectious  diseases.  The  deaths  from  nervous  diseases  had  been 
steadily  declining,  and  not  going  up,  as  would  have  been  the  case  if 
there  were  an  increase  in  insanity.    The  Lancashire  Asylums  Board 
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were  doing  their  best  to  provide  asylums  on  a  cheaper  plan,  moie  oo 
the  German  and  American  style«  and  not  on  the  expensive  style  that 
had  been  in  vogue  in  this  country  in  the  past  If  legislation  were 
necessary  he  would  advocate  that  the  Guardians  shoiUd  go  straight 
to  Parliament  for  an  Act,  and  not  waste  time  on  the  Lunacy  Com- 
missioners or  anybody  else.  When  he  became  a  Guardian  in  iS8o 
there  were  2,758  insane  in  the  Workhouses,  now  there  were  3,790, 
an  increase  of  only  about  30  altogether,  although  the  population 
had  increased  enormously.  The  Manchester  and  Chorlton  Boards 
were  prepared  to  take  a  certain  number  of  epileptics  from  other 
Boards,  and  he  hoped  that  in  the  near  future  that  class  would  be 
provided  for  as  they  had  not  been  in  the  past  (Hear,  hear.)  He 
had  great  pleasure  in  seconding  the  proposition.    (Cheers.) 

Mr  R.  A.  Leach  (Rochdale)  said  that  when  Mr  Cleaver  read  his 
valuable  paper,  the  strong  note  of  it  was  that  provision  should  be 
made  for  all  classes  under  the  care  of  the  Guardians,  in  such  a  way 
that  the  Guardians  would  still  be  able  to  retain  the  management  of 
those  classes  themselves.  Mr  Cleaver  pointed  out  to  them  that 
unless  they  secured  such  powers  the  County  Council  would  do  so, 
and  the  management  of  those  classes  would  be  taken  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  Guardians.  But  the  Committee,  who  could  not,  how- 
ever, be  sufficiently  thanked  for  their  work,  appeared  to  him  to  have 
^ne  counter  to  the  spirit  of  Mr  Cleaver's  paper  in  r^ard  to  the 
mibedles  and  harmless  lunatics,  and  they  suggested  turning  them 
over  to  the  Lancashire  Asylums  Board.  He  moved  an  amendment — 
''That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Conference  before  the  Lancadiiie 
Asylums  Board  make  any  provision  for  the  accommodation  of  chronic 
harmless  insane  patients  and  imbeciles  now  maintained  in  Work- 
houses, the  Boards  should  first  ascertain  from  the  Boards  of  Guardians 
in  the  county  respectively  how  many  of  such  cases  they  have  in 
their  Workhouses  vdiich  they  desire  should  be  transferred  to  institu^ 
tions  to  be  provided  and  managed  by  the  Asylums  Board."  It  was 
desirable  to  obtain  such  information  before  rushing  forward  with  new 
schemes.  The  Board  of  Guardians  who  would  have  to  pay  the 
piper  ought  to  have  a  word  in  the  matter.  He  believed  that  the 
whole  subject  was  now  under  the  consideration  of  the  Lunacy  CoBt- 
missioners.  He  did  not  think  that  the  Asylums  Board  could  provide 
for  the  classes  in  question  without  a  capital  expenditure  of  at  least 
half  a  million  of  money.  The  ratepayers  were  already  burdened  to 
the  breaking-point  with  rates  and  taxes.  (Hear,  hear.)  They  talked 
about  the  maintenance  of  patients  for  7s.  6d  a  week,  but  diey  had 
never  done  it  and  never  would  do  it    (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  J.  Kbrr  Hay  (Clerk,  Haslingden)  seconded,  saying  they 
were  asked  to  send  the  afflicted  to  herd  with  tboae  who  were 
similarly  or  even  more  seriously  afflicted,  and  in  addition  to  that 
the  inmates  of  the  proposed  institutioiks  would,  he  supposed,  not  be 
able  to  go  for  a  walk  except  in  a  regiment. 

The  PRJtsiDENT  did  not  think  they  ought  to  go  into  such  detuls. 
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If  the  Conmittee  ooukl  gel  tiie  iofomuitioD  which  Mr  Leach  requmi, 
and  he  supposed  there  would  be  no  objection,  there  was  an  end  of 
the  matter. 

Mr  RooKE  said  they  would  be  glad  to  get  all  the  information 
they  oookL     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  Karris  P.  Clsavkr  (West  Derby)  said  that  he  regretted  Uiat 
his  friend  Mr  Leach  should  have  raised  any  difficulties  in  the  matter. 
Did  Mr  Leach  and  his  seconder  remember  that  cases  from  West 
Derby  were  now  being  received  in  the  Rochdale  Union?  They 
should  avoid  a  pettifogging  policy,  and  the  danger  of  the  annUialatioti 
of  Boards  of  Guardians  which  would  naturally  follow  the  transfer  of 
their  work  to  other  authorities.  The  Union  was  the  proper  area  for 
administration,  but  it  would  only  be  maintained  if  the  work  devolving 
on  Guardians  were  dealt  with  in  a  proper  manner.  (Hear,  hear.) 
The  Committee  were  not  tiying  to  hand  over  cases  to  other  autho- 
rities, but  simply  to  secure  better  classification.    (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  J.  Johnson  (Manchester)  said  it  was  advisable  that  the  expen- 
diture by  any  body  to  which  the  work  might  be  entrusted  should  be 
properly  checked  by  the  various  Boards  which  sent  the  cases  for 
treatment. 

The  President  declared  that  the  resolution  was  carried,  and  he 
declined  to  hsLVt  a  count,  inasmuch  as  those  against  the  amendment 
had  an  evident  majority,  judging  from  the  **  aye "  io  favour  of  the 
zesolutioa. 

Rev.  W.  H.  Green  (Burnley),  then  read  the  following  paper : — 

THE  POSITION  OF  POOR  LAW  UNIONS 

AND  GUARDIANS  AS  AFFECTED  BY 

RECENT  LEGISLATION. 

By  Rev.  W.  H.  GREEN. 


The  subject  of  this  paper  was  not  of  my  choosing.  I 
suppose  that  those  who  were  responsible  for  its  sug- 
gestion were  already  aware  of  the  important  and  serious 
auestions  which  it  would  raise,  and  desired  to  bring 
lem  before  this  Conference  for  discussion.  But  for 
myself,  it  was  not  until  I  began  to  study  the  "  recent 
legislation ''  alluded  to,  that  I  was  astonished,  not  by 
its  quantity  or  complexity,  but  by  its  ominous  silence 
as  regards  direct  reference  to  the  important  work  of 
Poor   Law  Unions.     As  1   continued  in  my  task  I 
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became  convinced  that  this  silence  was  not  undesigrned, 
but  was  the  sign  and  the  outcome  of  a  certain  change 
of  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  Legislature  towards  the 
Unions.  It  is  desirable  that  this  change  should  be 
recognised  by  Guardians,  and  estimated  at  its  true 
value.  And  that  is  why  I  wish  to  bring  it  before  you 
to-day,  along  with  some  evidence  of  its  undoubted 
existence. 

The  term  "recent"  is  a  relative  one.  We  may 
ourselves  settle  its  limitation  and  extent.  I  desire  to 
give  it  a  wide  meaning.  In  order  to  appreciate  the 
change  of  attitude  of  which  I  have  spoken,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  take  a  short  survey  of  the  tendency  of 
legislation  since  the  time  of  the  resettlement  of  the 
Poor  Law. 

When  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  of  1834  was 
passed  by  the  first  Parliament  elected  on  a  reformed 
representation,  it  became  the  duty  of  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners  under  that  Act,  to  divide  the  whole 
county  into  the  most  suitable  districts  for  administra- 
tion of  the  new  principles  of  relief  This  difficult  task 
was  performed  during  the  years  from  1835  to  1839. 
The  circumstances  that  the  Commissioners  had  to  take 
into  account  were  many  and  various.  The  size,  area, 
and  population  of  the  districts,  the  position  of  the 
market  towns,  facilities  of  access  to  certain  places,  the 
existence  of  Workhouses  already  established,  and  a 
very  excited  and  hostile  public  opinion,  were  all  deter- 
minants in  forming  decisions  as  to  the  boundaries  and 
extent  of  the  new  districts.  Consequently  we  find  that 
the  new  Unions  of  parishes  show  an  enormous  dis- 
parity as  regards  acreage,  population,  and  the  number 
of  parishes  included.  Thus  the  Welwyn  Union  in 
Hertfordshire  consists  of  only  four  parishes,  with  an 
area  of  6.582  acres,  and  a  population  of  2,265  ;  while 
the  Lincoln  Union  has  97  parishes,  an  area  of  159,761 
acres,  and  a  population  of  74,668.  Nor  did  the  Com- 
missioners find  it  possible  to  observe  even  the  county 
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boundaries.  In  view  of  recent  developments,  we 
could  wish  that  they  had  shown  more  regard  to  these 
important  and  ancient  divisions.  Out  of  649  Unions, 
181  crossed  county  boundaries;  while  on  the  other  hand 
a  few  single  parishes  were  left  for  local  reasons  to  ad- 
minister their  own  Poor  Law  as  "  incorporations " 
and  "  vestries."  Now  it  is  very  easy  and  very  tempt- 
ing to  criticise  the  efforts  of  our  predecessors,  and  to 
cast  disparagement  upon  their  earnest  endeavours.  It 
is  very  easy  to  point  out  the  anomalies  and  the  evils 
of  this  unequal  and  arbitrary  division ;  but  it  is  more 
generous  to  recognise  their  difficulties  and  the  success 
with  which  they  met  them.  And  here  we  must  recog- 
nise that  we  witness  a  determined  and,  considering  the 
storm  of  opposition  with  which  they  were  met,  almost  a 
heroic  endeavour  to  divide  the  country  into  administra- 
tive areas  for  the  first  time  in  English  history,  since  the 
delimitation  of  counties,  hundreds,  and  parishes  in  the 
far-off»  dim  days  of  the  dawn  of  civil  government. 
We  must  remember  that  these  Commissioners  had  one 
aim  in  view — not  to  rule  off  the  country  in  exactly  equal 
areas  like  the  squares  upon  a  chess-board,  nor  yet  to 
perpetuate  already  existing  and  inconvenient  boun- 
daries, but  simply  and  solely  to  group  parishes  together 
into  Unions,  which  with  all  regard  for  local  circum- 
stances should  be  the  most  convenient  for  the  succour 
and  relief  of  the  poor  of  those  parishes.  And  for  this 
purpose,  I  think  we  may  truly  say  that,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, subsequent  experience  has  confirmed  the 
wisdom  of  their  decisions. 

* 

Now  when  this  difficult  task  was  done,  the  Legis- 
lature was  quick  to  recognise  that  in  the  newly  formed 
Unions  it  had  at  its  disposal  instruments  of  great 
convenience  and  usefulness  for  the  local  administration 
of  other  matters  than  the  mere  distribution  of  relief. 
"The  Boards  of  Guardians,"  says  the  Commissioners' 
Report  of  1846,  **form  an  important  and  highly 
respectable  representative  body.   .   .   .    The  constitu- 
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Among  the  first  of  the  extraneoos  duties  to  be 
entrasted  to  them  for  their  administration  was  the 
local  control  of  the  registration  of  bifths,  deaths,  and 
marriages.  By  a  series  of  Registration  Acts  extend- 
ing from  1836  to  1874,  the  Guardians  are  required  to 
divide  their  districts  into  sub-districts  for  registration 
purposes,  to  appoint  a  registrar  in  each  sub-district, 
and  a  superintendent  registrar  for  the  wh<^  district, 
•ubiect  to  the  control  of  the  Registrar-General  acting 
witn  the  approval  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 
The  (nv.n  ot  registrars  and  the  expenses  of  r^^try 
ofticGH  arc  to  be  paid  by  the  Guardians  out  of  the 
common  fund  for  Poor  Law  purposes,  receiving,  how- 
ever, a  contribution  for  the  purpose  from  the  Imperial 
Exchequer  This,  we  say  at  once,  was  a  duty  but 
very  remotely  connected  with  the  relief  of  the  poor, 
and  is  a  sijjnul  proof  of  the  way  in  which  the  Boards 
were  regarded  as  convenient  and  responsible  bodies 
of  local  administration.     But  this  was  only  a  beginning. 

Another  very  important  duty  committed  to  them 
WM  the  valuation  of  property  for  the  purpose  of  local 
rating.  In  1836,  and  again  m  1862,  Assessment  Acts 
Wtirc  passed,  giving  the  Guardians  almost  complete 

WoTin  this  matter.  A  Board  must  annually  appoint 
uniiuttiNi  from  amonfif  its  members,  to  act  as  Ae 
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Assessment  Committee  of  the  Union,  to  investigate 
and  supervise  the  valuations  submitted  to  it  by  the 
overseers  of  each  parish.  It  is  for  this  Committee  to 
hear  and  determine  objections  in  the  first  instance ;  it 
may  also,  with  or  without  objection,  at  any  time  and 
on  any  information,  make  such  alterations  in  the  list 
as  it  thinks  fit  When  approved  and  signed  by  the 
Committee,  this  list  becomes  (subject  to  appeal  to 
Quarter  Sessions)  the  basis  for  the  Poor  Rate  and  other 
rates  leviable  on  the  same  basis.  The  committing  of 
this  work  of  assessment,  whilst  it  is  closely  connected 
with  the  relief  of  the  poor,  must  still  be  regarded 
as  further  proof  of  the  confidence  of  the  Legis- 
lature in  the  ability  and  responsibility  of  Boards  of 
Guardians. 

Another  series  of  important  duties  entrusted  to 
these  same  bodies  was  in  connection  with  the  Public 
Health.  These  duties  have  so  completely  been  taken 
away  from  us,  that  some  of  us  perhaps  have  forgotten 
that  we  once  performed  them.  But  it  is  well  to  remem- 
ber in  considering  this  present  subject,  that  when  early 
and  tentative  efforts  were  made  to  promote  the  sani- 
tation and  healthful  condition  of  the  people,  it  was  to 
Boards  of  Guardians  that  the  care  of  tnese  matters  was 
entrusted.  By  the  Public  Health  Act  of  1846  and 
1848,  the  Diseases  Prevention  Acts  1855,  and  the 
Nuisances  Removal  Acts  1855,  very  extensive  powers 
were  gfiven  to  Guardians  in  these  matters.  They  had 
power  to  cleanse  unwholesome  dwelling-houses ;  to  re- 
move accumulations  of  offensive  or  noxious  matter ;  to 
proceed  against  the  owners  of  foul  or  offensive  drains, 
privies,  or  cesspools  ;  to  scour,  cleanse,  and  keep  clean 
all  open  ditches,  gutters,  drains,  and  watercourses 
adjoining  thereto,  and  similar  duties,  and  in  case  the 
cost  of  doing  these  things  could  not  be  recovered 
from  the  person  responsible,  to  defray  it  out  of  the  Poor 
Rate.  And  later,  when  the  law  was  considerably  ex- 
tended and  altered  by  the  Public  Health  Acts  of  1872 
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and  1875,  ^^  Guardtans  were  still  retained  as  the 
"  sanitary  authority  "*  far  the  rural  districts. 

Still  further  again,  the  Guardians  were  made  the 
rcqioosihle  bodies  to  control  the  commands  of  the 
Vaccination  Acts,  in  1840  vaccination  fees  were  made 
payable  out  of  the  rates ;  in  1853  vaccination  was  made 
compulsory,  and  the  Guardians  were  to  see  that  the 
law  was  obejred.  By  the  Vaccination  Acts  1867, 187 1» 
and  1874,  Boards  were  wdered  to  ^)point  public 
vaccinators*  to  subdivide  their  area  into  vaccination 
districts,  and  to  appoint  and  pay  one  or  more  vaccina* 
tion  officers,  w1k>  are  di^rged  with  all  duties  of 
registering  vaccinations  and  instituting  proceedings 
for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  obedience  to  the  Acta 

Once  more,  another  series  of  responsibilities  were 
given  to  the  Guardians  in  carrying  out  the  law  respect- 
ing elementary  education.  On  the  passing  of  the 
Education  Act  1876,  the  Boards  were  required  to 
appoint  Attendance  Committees  in  districts  outside  the 
boroughs  where  no  School  Board  existed,  which  should 
lay  down  regulations  relating  to  standards  of  partial 
and  total  exemption  from  attendance  at  school,  ap- 
point and  pay  school  attendance  officers,  and  compel 
the  attendance  of  all  children  who  should  be  acquiring 
the  benefit  and  blessing  of  education. 

Thus  then,  we  see  from  this  rapid  review,  that  for 
a  period  of  about  forty-five  years  after  the  erection  of 
the  Unions  there  was  a  constant  custom  on  the  part  of 
the  Legislature  to  esteem  the  work  and  the  position  of 
the  Guardians  of  the  poor,  and  to  add  in  various  ways 
to  their  importance  and  responsibility.  We  watch 
these  Boards  grow  from  insignificant  proportions  to  a 
magnificent  height,  and  year  by  year  thrust  further 
and  further  out  their  ramifications,  admired,  honoured^ 
and  tended  by  those  to  whom  they  owe  dieir  origin. 
But  from  this  time  forward  there  comes  silently  a  great 
change.  Signs  of  neglect  appear.  There  is  a  revul- 
sion of  feeling  and  opinion.     Distrust,  a|id  even  conn 
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tempt*  b  levelled  against  those  very  institutions  which 
have  been  so  usefully  employed.  No  new  duties  are 
given  to  them,  but  are  heaped  in  bewildering  abun- 
dance on  other  bodies ;  for  with  the  insignificant  excep- 
tions of  the  Cleansing  of  Prisons  Act  and  the  Infant 
Life  Protection  Act  1897,  ^.nd  the  Poor  Law  Act 
1 899,  about  the  adoption  of  children  whose  parents  are 
unfit  for  their  duties,  there  has  been  no  statute  of 
recent  years  to  entrust  additional  powers  to  the  Guar- 
dians. And  this  too  during  a  period  when  there  has 
been  the  most  remarkable  quickening  of  life  in  Local 
Government  that  has  ever  been  seen  in  the  whole  his- 
tory of  the  country.  Other  bodies  have  been  created 
— County  Councils,  Urban  and  Rural  Councils,  Parish 
Councils,  and  have  had  a  vast  mass  of  administrative 
labour  g^ven  to  them ;  but  the  Boards  of  Guardians, 
who  have  served  their  country  so  well  in  the  past,  have 
not  only  been  neglected,  but  have  been  insulted  by 
numberless  proposals  to  deprive  them  of  those  powers 
which  they  have  hitherto  exercised.  It  is  no  use 
blinding  ourselves  to  the  facts.  Many  of  our  powers 
have  already  been  taken  away  from  us,  and  there  are 
now  schemes  afoot,  and  being  actively  pushed  forward, 
to  take  away  from  us  even  those  that  still  remain. 
Think  a  moment  The  Education  Act  of  1902  has 
abolished  our  School  Attendance  Committees,  and 
given  the  work  to  totally  new  and  untried  bodies — the 
committees  or  sub-committees  of  the  Local  Education 
Authorities.  Questions  of  Public  Health  have  long 
ago  ceased  to  be  under  our  control,  and  it  seems  to  me 
strangely  indicative  of  the  appreciation  of  mutual  im- 
portance to  note  that  whereas  formerly  the  Guardians 
were  ex-afficio  the  rural  sanitary  authority,  now  it  is 
the  Rural  District  Councillors  that  are  ex-officto 
Guardians.  Time  after  time  it  has  been  seriously 
recommended  to  take  the  Superintendence  of  vaccina- 
tion from  us.  Only  diis  very  month  Dr  Vacher, 
speaking  at  a  conference  in  Southport,  most  strongly 
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advocated  the  removal  of  all  matters  of  vaccination 
from  the  control  of  Boards  of  Guardians. 

But  most  of  all  did  we  feel  and  resent  the  attempt 
that  was  made  this  very  year  to  abolish  the  work  of 
the  Guardians  as  regards  assessment  and  valuation. 
I  need  not  remind  you  that  this  last  session  the  Govern- 
ment  introduced  a  Bill  into  the  House  of  Commons 
doing  away  with  the  old  Assessment  Committees,  and 
making  the  council  of  every  county  and  of  every 
county  borough  the  valuation  authority  for  the  county 
or  borough.  It  is  true  that  the  work  was  to  be  done 
by  a  committee,  and  that  it  was  laid  down  that 
District  Councillors  and  Guardians  should  be 
elected  on  to  that  committee.  But  the  value  of  this 
reservation  was  extremely  slight  when  we  find  it  also 
laid  down  that  the  number  of  such  district  Councillors 
and  Guardians  shall  be  just  as  many  as  the  valuation 
authority  in  their  wisdom  think  fit  to  determine ;  with 
the  further  proviso  that  in  all  cases  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  Committee  shall  not  be  district  or 
Union  representatives.  And  to  still  further  reduce  the 
influence  of  the  old  administrative  body,  the  whole 
work  of  the  new  Committee  was  to  be  made  subject 
to  the  practical  control  of  a  permanent  official,  who  is 
altogether  out  of  touch  with  locally  elected  representa- 
tives. I  say  such  proposals  were  an  undoubted  humilia- 
tion of  our  bodies,  and  one  that  certainly  has  not  been 
deserved.  If  there  is  one  branch  of  local  administra- 
tion that  has  not  excited  opposition  and  complaint,  it 
is  precisely  the  work  of  the  Assessment  Committees. 
The  average  man  always  grumbles,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  at  the  amount  of  his  rates — it  is  a  national 
trait ;  but  he  has  been  convinced  that  the  Assessment 
Committees  have  been  composed  of  practical  men,  who 
have  honestly  and  honourably  endeavoured  to  fix  an 
equitable  basis  between  one  contributor  and  another, 
for  the  levying  of  the  various  sums  of  money  necessary 
to  the  conduct  of  local  government.     This  indeed  is 
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admitted  even  by  those  who  are  introducing  the  change. 
The  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  who 
was  responsible  for  the  Bill,  himself  said  to  a  deputation 
that  waited  upon  him  :  "  I  know  well  that  the  work  of 
the  Union  Assessment  Committees  has  not  only  been 
well  done,  but  admirably  done.  ...  I  did  not  intend 
that  there  should  be  any  implied  reflection  upon  the 
work  of  those  Committees,  wnich  has  been  very  heavy 
and  laborious,  and  which  has  been  on  the  whole 
extremely  well  done."  If  this  be  so,  why  should  they 
be  abolished  ?  We  do  not,  I  think,  object  to  a  change 
in  the  old  system  where  new  proposals  are  shown  to 
be  an  improvement ;  we  sympathise  with  the  Govern- 
ment in  their  desire  for  uniformity  of  valuation ;  we 
are  not  opposed  to  receiving  co-operation  of  the  sur- 
veyor of  taxes ;  but  we  do  strongly  object  to  the 
merciless  and  useless  annihilation  of  Committees  that 
have  confessedly  done  their  work  well  for  over  forty 
years,  and  we  do  object  to  the  absolute  dominance  of 
officialism  over  the  views  and  wishes  of  popularly 
elected  representatives. 

But  this  flagrant  instance  by  no  means  stands  alone. 
It  is  all  of  one  piece  with  the  unbroken  tendency  of 
legislation.  Everywhere  we  may  note  signs  of  neglect 
of  Boards  of  Guardians,  desires  to  interfere  with  their 
administration,  and  proposals  to  deprive  them  of  the 
duties  they  have  hitherto  fulfilled.  Take  the  Report  of 
the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
Cottage  Homes  Bill  1899.  Was  not  the  statement 
of  one  of  the  expert  witnesses  before  the  Commission, 
that  the  method  of  the  Bill  was  practically  a  vote  of 
censure  on  Boards  of  Guardians,  very  deserved  and 
very  true  }  Witness  the  innovation  that  was  made  by 
the  Local  Government  Act  1 888  in  making  chairmen 
of  Urban  District  Councils  and  Rural  District  Councils 
into  county  justices.  Although  I  am  a  temporary 
justice  myself,  I  do  not  know  that  I  agree  with  the 
principle.     I   think  it  a  mistake  to  put  a  series  of 
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novices  on  to  the  magisterial  bench,  who  are  likely  to 
be  removed  before  they  have  gained  the  knowledge 
and  experience  necessary  for  the  proper  fulfilment  of 
important  judicial  functions.  But  if  we  are  to  have 
the  system  at  ail,  why,  I  ask,  should  chairmen  of 
District  Councils  be  appointed  to  that  high  honour 
and  chairmen  of  Boards  of  Guardians  be  altogether 
passed  over  ?  We  have  only  to  take  examples  from 
the  district  of  this  North-Western  Poor  Law  Confer- 
ence to  see  the  absurd  anomalies  of  the  system. 
Childwall,  near  Liverpool,  is  an  urban  district  with  a 
dense  population  of  218,  and  a  rateable  value  amount- 
ing to  the  enormous  total  of  ^^4,043.  But  it  is  an  urban 
district !  Therefore  the  chairman  of  the  Council  takes 
his  seat  aloft  among  the  county  justices,  while  the 
Chairman  of  the  neighbouring  Union  of  West  Derby, 
with  a  population  of  529,684,  and  a  rateable  value  of 
j^2, 627,62 1,  has  no  such  high  honour  conferred  upon 
him.  And  speaking  of  "honours,"  we  have  to  look  a 
long  time  before  we  see  the  names  of  men  who  have 
been  prominent  and  distinguished  in  Poor  Law  matters 
included  in  the  annual  list  of  **  Birthday  Honours." 
And  yet  these  men  have  rendered  services  to  the  State 
second  in  value  and  importance  to  none  in  the  whole 
sphere  of  civil  government. 

But  we  have  not  yet  come  to  the  end.  We  have 
watched  the  gradual  descent  of  Poor  Law  Boards  in 
estimation  and  dignity.  But  there  seems  to  be  a  still 
more  awful  gulf  yawning  before  us.  There  are  plain 
signs,  not  only  of  further  neglect,  but  of  actual  de- 
struction. This  is  not  imagination.  It  is  not  the 
irresponsible  talk  of  unimportant  busybodies.  It  is  a 
plain  inference  from  the  statements  of  those  who  by 
their  high  and  official  position  are  able  to  express  the 
future  intentions  of  the  Government.  A  few  years  ago 
Sir  John  Gorst  first  gave  a  hint  that  there  was  an 
intention  to  abolish  Boards  of  Guardians  and  give  their 
duties  to  others.     And  this  indefinite  prognosticatioii 
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was  followed  up  last  year  by  a  more  open  statement 
from  Mr  Walter  Long,  the  President  of  the  Local 
Government  Board.  On  the  ist  of  May,  speaking  in 
die  Town  Hall  at  Ley  ton,  he  gave  utterance  to 
these  important  words :  Whilst  admitting  that  popu- 
lariy  elected  bodies  had  done  good  work  in  the  past, 
and  will  do  better  work  in  the  future,  I  believe  that  in 
some  cases  it  is  foolish  to  add  to  the  number  of  such 
bodies.  What  we  ought  to  do  is  to  concentrate  local 
government  in  the  hands  of  one  local  governing  body. 
.  .  .  Why  should  not  local  government,  sanitation, 
Poor  Law^  and  education  be  charged  upon  one  central 
local  body  ?  Why  should  not  that  one  central  local 
body  carry  with  it  all  the  responsibility  of  local 
government?  The  advantages  which  flow  from  a 
system  of  that  kind  are  that  the  men  who  are  elected 
know  that  the  prosperity  of  their  district,  so  far  as  it 
depends  upon  good  local  government,  is  in  their 
hands,  and  the  electors  know  that  they  are  choosing 
men  who  will  be  charged  with  the  general  control  of 
their  local  affairs,  and  this  will  give  them  a  concentrated 
interest  in  the  election.  Concentration,  even  though 
it  involves  sacrifice  and  sometimes  the  destruction  of 
old  governing  bodies,  means  progress,  development, 
and  improvement ;  and  I  believe  that  whether  in  Poor 
Law  administration,  sanitary  administration,  or  educa- 
tional administration,  it  will  simplify  the  work  of  the 
governing  body.  All  I  ask  is,  that  instead  of  devoting 
your  attention  and  energy  to  securing  the  election 
of  bodies  for  particular  purposes  limited  to  particular 
work,  you  shall  endeavour  to  get  the  best  men  in  the 
community  to  work  for  you  in  your  local  govern- 
ment. Give  them  all  the  work  to  do,  not  only  the 
distasteful  work,  but  also  the  attractive  and  congenial 
work,  and  make  them  realise  that  upon  their  shoulders 
rests  the  burden  of  making  for  the  prosperity  of  the 
district*'  There  needs  no  commentary  upon  this  text. 
It  is  as  plain  as  a  red  danger  signal.     It  means  that 
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just  as  School  Boards  have  latdy  been  abolished  and 
their  work  given  to  the  County  Councils,  so  Boards  of 
Guardians  are  to  be  destroyed  in  a  similar  manner,  and 
their  duties  handed  over  to  the  same  favoured  bodies. 
It  means  that  these  Councils,  that  have  not  yet  showed 
themselves  able  to  deal  easily  with  the  enormous  work 
thrust  upon  them,  are  to  be  still  more  terribly  burdened 
by  the  performance  of  the  highly  specialised  duties  and 
technical  knowledge  of  the  Poor  Law. 

Now  what  are  the  reasons  brought  forward  for  this 
terribly  drastic  measure  ?  In  the  first  place,  as  we  have 
seen,  there  is  the  favourite  argument  of  concentration. 
Concentration  to  a  certain  extent  is  an  undoubtedly 
good  thing,  but  like  all  good  things  it  may  be  pushed 
to  a  harmful  excess.  And  just  as  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment itself  has  such  a  concentration  of  duties  that  it 
can  no  longer  satisfactorily  perform  them,  and  finds 
itself  impeded  in  the  fulfilment  of  its  tasks — a  position 
admitted  by  all ;  so  the  County  Councils  have  concen- 
trated in  them  such  a  multiplicity  of  manifold  duties 
that  already  they  show  signs  of  overstrain.  It  would 
be  a  dangerous  experiment  to  ask  them  in  addition  to 
their  present  work  to  undertake  the  onerous  duties  of 
the  Poor  Law.  I  do  not  think  that  those  Councils, 
especially  in  a  great  county  like  Lancashire,  could 
relieve  the  hard  lot  of  the  poor  and  minister  to  destitu- 
tion and  distress  in  so  efficient  a  manner  as  is  already 
done  by  the  existing  Boards  of  Guardians.  Then  it  is 
said  that  the  divisions  of  the  Unions  are  "arbitrary 
and  unhistoric."  This  might  have  been  an  argument 
in  1836  or  1837.  But  now  in  seventy  years'  existence 
they  have  made  their  own  history,  and  the  arbitrary 
divisions  have  proved  their  usefulness  in  the  careful 
administration  of  the  law  and  the  decrease  of  pauperbm. 
Again,  the  advantage  of  wider  units  of  area  in  local 
government  is  urged,  and  is  said  to  be  part  of  the  con- 
sistent tendency  of  modern  legislation  as  shown  by  the 
ever-increasing  extension  of  borough  boundaries,  the 
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combination  of  local  authorities  for  water,  gas,  and 
electrical  supply,  for  tramways,  for  drainage  purposes, 
.and  the  growth  of  joint-hospital  schemes.  This  ad« 
vantage  may  be  readily  admitted  without  at  the  same 
time  consenting  to  the  abolition  of  the  Unions.  The 
Guardians  themselves  have  shown  the  way  when  we 
find  them  combining  with  much  more  frequency  for 
the  performance  of  special  duties — the  supervision  of 
vagrants,  the  care  of  consumptives,  the  protection  of 
insane  and  epileptics,  and  the  fostering  of  orphan  and 
deserted  children.  This,  and  not  abolition,  is  the  path 
of  reform  and  progress.  The  Guardians  have  an 
honourable  record  in  the  way  they  have  dealt  with  the 
terrible  problems  of  pauperism.  As  Mr  Long  said  in 
the  House  of  Commons  on  2nd  November  1893  :  "A 
visit  to  some  of  the  gpreat  Unions  of  the  country,  like 
that  of  West  Derby,  would  show  that  the  system  under 
which  the  Poor  Law  was  administered  was  as  admir- 
able as  it  was  possible  for  the  ingenuity  and  humanity 
of  man  to  devise."  Very  well  then,  the  method  of 
prudence  and  wisdom  is  to  extend  that  system,  and  not 
for  the  mere  sake  of  a  vague  idea  to  blot  them  out  of 
existence. 

To  this  extension  there  is  one  objection  that  is 
constantly  urged.  It  is  said  that  many  Guardians — 
and  especially  the  Guardians  of  the  smaller  Unions — 
have  shown  themselves  incapable  of  grasping  the  idea 
of  extension,  and  unwilling  to  carry  it  out.  That 
statement  is  unfortunately  true.  Time  after  time  we 
are  saddened  at  seeing  a  narrow  system  of  parochial 
exclusiveness  and  jealousy  displayed  by  one  Board  of 
Guardians  to  another.  Who  does  not  know  the  man 
of  small  views,  narrow  and  ignorant,  who  seems  to 
think  that  his  own  particular  Union  is  a  little  heaven 
of  perfection,  while  he  looks  down  with  pitying  con- 
tempt upon  the  systems  of  the  neighbour.?  If  they 
are  manifestly  better  than  his  own,  he  rails  against 
their  sentiment  and  extravagance  ;  if  they  are  inferior, 
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he  thanks  heaven  that  he  is  not  as  those  publicans  and 
sinners.  Who  does  not  know  the  man  who  closes 
every  argument  for  reform  with  the  final  retort, 
"  Well,  that's  not  the  way  we  do  in  our  Union,"  who 
says  to  any  suggestion  of  combination,  "We  can 
look  after  our  own  affairs  ;  let  them  look  after  theirs  "  ? 
It  is  this  spirit  that  will  be  our  ruin.  It  is  by  readiness 
to  co-operate  and  combine  that  we  shall  be  saved. 

Our  convictions,  I  think,  are  two.  First,  we  are 
convinced  that,  however  curiously  the  Unions  may 
have  been  divided  in  the  first  instance,  they  have 
proved  themselves  in  the  course  of  a  seventy  years' 
history  to  be  valuable  and  convenient  units  of  Poor 
Law  administration ;  evidenced  by  a  decrease  in 
pauperism,  by  a  more  humane  and  scientific  system  of 
dealing  with  distress,  by  an  extended  knowledge  of 
the  problems  that  organised  relief  has  to  solve,  by  an 
almost  minute  attention  to  the  particular  needs  of 
individual  cases,  and  by  the  production  of  a  large 
number  of  experienced  men  and  women  who,  with 
self-sacrificing  devotion,  have  made  themselves  familiar 
with  the  peculiar  needs  of  each  Union,  and  laboured 
to  relieve  the  pressure  of  poverty  upon  its  suffering 
population.  And  also  we  are  convincal  that  as  regards 
specific  and  collateral  branches  of  poor  relief,  it  will  be 
wise  to  extend  the  area  of  collection,  and  gathering  the 
individual  cases  together  in  centralised  institutions  to 
minister  to  their  peculiar  needs  with  greater  economy, 
since  one  organisation  would  then  take  the  place  of 
many,  and  with  greater  efficiency,  since  more  specialised 
methods  of  treatment  could  then  be  adopted  than  is 
possible  in  each  separate  Union.  If  this  be  so,  then, 
Mr  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  the  principle  df 
progress,  of  reform — yes,  of  our  salvation,  can  be 
summed  up  in  one  sentence.  It  is,  Retention  of  the 
Unions  for  the  purposes  of  ordinary  relief ;  Combina- 
tion of  the  Unions  for  wider  schemes  of  special 
administration. 
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The  President  said  that  the  paper  was  not  one  which  would 
cause  much  discussion,  but  its  author  deserved  a  hearty  vote  of 

Mr  Harris  P.  Cleaver  (West  Derby)  said  that  every  one  had 
listened  with  considerable  pleasure  to  the  paper.  He  was  very  sorry 
to  hear  that  the  Conference  would  lose  the  services  of  Mr  Green,  who 
had  been  transferred  to  the  splendid  living  of  St  George's,  Leeds. 
(Cheers.)  Lancashire's  loss  would  be  Yorkshire's  gain.  (Hear,  hear.) 
He  hoped  that  Mr  Green  would  continue  to  take  an  active  interest 
in  Poor  Law  work*  There  was  nothing  whatever  to  be  said  against 
what  Mr  Green  had  advanced  in  his  paper,  namely,  that  Guardians 
must  be  prepared  for  emergencies,  and  be  ready  to  meet  attacks. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  J.  J.  HowiTT  (Northwich)  said  that  after  very  many  years' 
experience  as  a  Guardian  he  welcomed  the  paper  as  a  novelty  on  the 
ri|^t  lines,  namely,  as  an  aggressive  paper.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  would 
like  to  see  Guardians  assertive  of  the  importance  of  their  work, 
and  determined  to  combat  interference  both  from  Whitehall  and 
anywhere  else.  He  understood  that  there  was  in  reality  no  Local 
Government  Board — that,  though  called  a  Board,  it  never  met 
(Hear,  bear,  and  laughter.)  It  was  a  good  fighting  petpei.  (Hear, 
hear.) 

The  President  said  that  if  the  paper  was  a  fighting  paper  that 
was  a  fighting  speech.  (Hear,  hear,  and  laughter.)  One  could  only 
think  that  the  time  had  come  when  even  the  Poor  Law  worm  had 
turned.  (Hear,  hear.)  In  saying  so,  he  did  not  wish  to  be  under- 
wood to  say  that  all  Boards  and  their  Assessment  Committees  were 
perfect  He  did  not  think  so.  He  had  seen  so  much  of  abuses  in 
assessment  that  he  did  not  agree  that  they  were  all  satisfactory.  They 
had  on  the  whole  done  good  work,  and  if  they  were  not  satisfactory 
it  would  be  easy  to  strengthen  them.  He  would  move  that  the 
Conference  would  join  with  him  in  thanking  the  author  for  his  able 
paper.  He  trusted  that  Mr  Green  would  still  continue  to  take  part 
m  the  Conferences  of  the  two  counties.    (Cheers.) 

The  members  then  rose  for  luncheon. 

After  luncheon  Rev.  T.  Bridge  read  the  following  paper : — 
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THE  POSITION  OF  POOR  LAW  IN  RELA- 
TION TO  THE  PROBLEM  OF  POVERTY. 

By  Rev,  T.  BRIDGE, 

Ckmtrmmm,  Mmcclu/igU  Bomrd o/Guarduuu. 

That  there  is  a  problem  of  poverty,  larger  in  its  field 
of  action  than  the  range  occupied  by  the  Poor  Law, 
will  be  admitted  by  all  who  have  studied  even  the 
elements  of  social  problems.  The  work  of  Guardians 
would  be  more  appreciated  if  this  were  generally  recog- 
nised, and  the  functions  of  a  body  having  a  limited 
field  of  action,  the  treatment  of  destitution,  were  not 
confused  with  the  lai^er  aim  covered  by  the  larger 
field  embraced  by  the  term  '*  poverty/'  It  is  always 
difiicult  to  define*  True  definition  is  the  sum  of  all 
the  properties  connoted  by  the  name ;  it  exhausts  the 
meaning  of  a  term.  Now  as  the  characteristics  or 
pn>perties  of  a  term  merge  imperceptibly  into  other 
terms,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  give  sharp  definitions 
of  the  words  we  use,  often  loosely  in  ordinary  speech. 

A  subject  which  was  given  by  our  Central  Con- 
ference a  year  or  two  ago  for  consideration  by  the 
District  Conferences  was,  **  What  is  adequate  relief?" 
In  all  the  pap>ers,  I  read  no  single  satisfactory  definition, 
and  one  gendeman  went  so  far  as  to  say,  '*  Give  me  a 
proper  definition  of  destitution,  and  I  will  say  what  is 
adequate  relief."  To  define  poverty  is  a  harder  task 
stilL  Poverty  is  a  relative  term ;  e.g.y  I  may  be 
poorer  than  my  neighbour,  or  I  may  be  poorer  than  I 
was  five  years  ago.  A  man  in  reduced  circumstances 
may  feel  the  pinch  of  poverty,  when  the  income  he 
receives  to  another  man  may  be  comparative  afiluence. 

But  I  do  not  wish  to  discuss  abstract  questions. 
My  desire  as  a  practical  Guardian,  speaking  to  practical 
Guardians,  is  to  read  a  practical  paper,  one  that  may 
|five  us  a  clearer  insight  into  our  duties,  and  be  a  help 
m  their  performance.  For  us,  the  poor  are  the  destitute, 
those^  who  are  wanting  the  necessities  of  life,  viz., 
sufficient  food,  and  adequate  shelter  and  clothing,  and 
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who  are  willing  to  receive  rate  aid  under  conditions 
less  favourable  than  those  enjoyed  by  the  independent 
labourer-  There  is  a  wider  poverty,  where  the  poor 
lack  the  comforts  of  life ;  and  the  efforts  of  charity 
endeavour  to  supply  that  want.  Undoubtedly  there  is 
a  problem  of  poverty  in  this  wider  sense  forcing  itself 
on  the  reluctant  minds  of  the  richer  classes.  Some  go 
so  far  as  to  include  the  whole  of  the  wage-earning  class 
under  the  title  poor.  But  it  is  better  for  our  object  to 
confine  it  to  the  lower  strata  of  this  class. 

In  Mr  Seebohm  Rowntree's  book  on  "  Poverty," 
embodying  the  results  of  a  house-to-house  inquiry 
extending  to  the  whole  of  the  working  classes  in  York, 
15,000  families  and  46,750  people,  he  shows  that 
families  living  in  primary  poverty,  i.e.^  families  whose 
total  earnings  are  insufficient  to  purchase  necessities 
for  the  maintenance  of  merely  physical  efficiency,  were 
15.4  per  cent,  of  the  wage-earning  population,  or  10 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  population ;  and  families  in 
secondary  poverty,  i.e.^  those  whose  total  earnings 
would  be  sufficient,  but  that  some  is  absorbed  by  other 
expenditure,  useful  or  wasteful,  were  43.4  per  cent,  of 
wage-earning  class,  or  17.9  per  cent,  of  the  population. 
In  other  words  nearly  30  per  cent,  of  the  whole  popu- 
lation was  living  in  poverty.  Mr  C.  Booth,  in  his 
wonderful  book,  *'  Life  and  Labour  of  the  Poor  in 
London,"  the  result  of  like  and  prior  inquiries,  esti- 
mates the  poor  in  London  at  30  per  cent.  Is  not  this 
a  fact  of  the  gravest  significance,  and  worthy  of  our 
most  earnest  study  and  regard  ? 

Taking  the  estimate  of  the  Registrar-General,  that 
the  population  of  England  and  Wales  in  January  1903 
was  about  33  millions,  and  that  the  total  number  of 
persons  relieved  was  about  800,000,  the  proportion 
per  100  of  the  population  may  be  shown  as  follows  : — 

In  London  -  -  -     2.94 

In  Unions  outside  London  -     2.51 

In  England  and  Wales    -  -     2.57 
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So  that  the  field  covered  directly  by  the  operations  of 
Poor  Law  Guardians  is  under  3  per  cent.,  that  is,  less 
than  one-tenth  of  the  wage-earning  class  who,  by  Mr 
Booth  and  Mr  Rowntree,  are  classified  as  poor.  I  say 
nothing  of  the  indirect  influence  of  the  good  or  bad 
administration  of  the  Poor  Law  on  all  the  industrial 
classes,  which  is  enormous. 

One  cannot  understand  the  scope  and  aim  of  the 
Poor  Law  without  some  knowledge  of  its  history,  and 
I  therefore  attempt  the  almost  impossible  task  of  giving 
a  brief  summary  of  Poor  Law  history. 

There  have  been  Poor  Laws  from  the  very  earliest 
times.  We  know  from  the  Mosaic  Scriptures  that  the 
Jews  had  regulations  for  the  relief  of  the  necessitous, 
and  to  this  day  they  manage  their  poor  in  London  and 
Manchester  on  principles  from  which  we  with  all  our 
knowledge  may  take  valuable  hints.  They  display  a 
larger  measure  than  we,  of  that  personal  element,  the 
touch  between  the  donor  and  the  recipient  which 
characterises  the  best  Relief  Societies. 

The  Egyptians  made  short  work  of  their  mendicants 
and  loafers.  We  read  in  Herodotus  (and  I  have  veri- 
fied the  quotation) :  "It  was  the  King  Amasis  who 
established  the  law  among  the  Egyptians,  that  every 
Egyptian  should  declare  once  a  year  to  the  governor 
of  his  district  how  he  got  his  living ;  and  if  ne  failed 
to  do  this,  or  did  not  prove  that  he  got  an  honest 
livelihood,  he  should  be  punished  with  death.''  And 
stranger  still,  the  writer  adds  as  to  the  Greek  treatment 
of  their  poor  as  regulated  by  Solon,  the  celebrated 
legislator  of  Athens,  and  one  of  the  Seven  Sages  of 
Greece :  '*  Solon,  having  taken  this  law  from  Egypt, 
imposed  it  on  the  Athenians,  and  that  people  have 
observed  it  ever  since  as  being  a  law  quite  free  from 
objection."  What  chance  would  a  Bill  on  such  drastic 
lines  have  of  passing  through  our  Houses  of  Parliament.^ 
I  have  plucked  this  plum  from  the  usually  arid  leaves  of 
a  Blue-book.      Among  the  Ramans^  we  know  that 
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(HHdoor  material  relief  was  carried  to  a  monstrous 
extent*  Readers  of  Gibbon  know  that  it  was  the 
demoralising  effects  of  false  economic  laws  which 
really  led  to  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire :  ''  Daily  allowances  of  bread,  and  a  plentiful 
supply  of  cheap  meal  and  bacon,  naturally  attracted 
hordes  of  dirty  plebeians  who  loitered  their  days  away 
in  the  Forum,  gambled  away  the  pittance  of  their 
wives  and  children,  and  spent  the  hours  of  the  night 
in  obscure  taverns."  "  Panem  et  circenses-"  Food 
and  amusement  was  their  constant  cry.  Some  English- 
men are  asking  whether  the  demand  for  free  dinners 
and  Sunday  bands  is  not  the  beginning  of  a  movement 
likely  to  lead  to  a  similar  cry. 

In  studying  the  history  of  the  Poor  Laws  of  Eng- 
land we  find  that  the  sole  object  of  our  legislation  from 
its  very  commencement  down  to  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.  was  the  repression  of  vagrancy  and  mendicity. 
Only  after  that  period  was  the  second  great  object  of 
all  modern  Poor  Laws  considered,  viz.,  the  relief  of 
such  suffering  as  arises  from  destitution. 

1388.  In  the  Statute  12  Richard  II.,  we  first  find 
mention  of  the  **  impotent  poor,"  who  are  directed  to 
abide  in  certain  places.  But  there  was  no  provision 
for  their  maintenance.  Indeed,  begging  was  allowed 
on  the  part  of  the  impotent  poor,  and  as  late  as  the 
Act  (1530)  Henry  III.  22,  which  inflicts  severe  punish- 
ment on  sturdy  vagabonds  and  valiant  beggars,  "  being 
whole  and  mighty  in  body,"  the  aged  and  impotent  are 
allowed  to  beg,  provided  they  confined  themselves  to 
certain  districts. 

1535  is  the  date  of  the  first  Act  for  the  relief  of  the 
impotent  poor,  whereby  collections  were  made  in  the 
parishes  for  their  support.  But  by  the  same  Statute, 
mcorrigible  vagrancy  after  a  third  conviction  was  made 
punishable  witn  death.  Private  alms  to  beggars  were 
punished  by  a  fine  of  ten  times  the  amount  given.  The 
dissolution  of  the  monasteries  increased  the  niunber  of 
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beggars  and  diminished  the  means  of  their  support 
Several  Statutes  passed  in  the  short  reign  of  Edward 
VI.  prove  the  great  increase  of  pauperism  that  arose 
from  their  dissolution.  The  voluntary  collections 
gradually,  by  a  long  series  of  Statutes,  turned  almost 
insensibly  into  compulsory  assessments. 

1 60 1.  This  principle  of  compulsory  assessment 
was  finally  established  by  the  great  Statute  of  43 
Elizabeth — the  text-book  of  the  English  Poor  Law 
till  1834,  the  result  of  the  deliberation  of  a  Special 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  which  Sir 
Francis  Bacon  sat. 

By  this  Act  overseers  were  appointed  by  the 
Justices  to  raise  by  taxation  the  necessary  sums — 

(i)  **  For  providing  a  sufficient  stock  of  flax,  hemp, 
wool,  and  other  stuff  to  set  the  poor  on 
work; 

(2)  And  also  competent  sums  for  relief  of  lame, 

blind,  old,  and  impotent  persons  ; 

(3)  And  for  putting  out  children  as  apprentices." 

The  Justices  were  empowered  to  send  to  prison  all 
who  would  not  work,  and  to  assess  all  persons  com- 
petent to  pay  for  the  relief  of  parents  or  children. 
Power  was  also  given  to  the  parish  officers  to  build 
Poorhouses  for  the  reception  of  the  impotent  poor 
only. 

In  1662  the  Act  of  Settlement  was  passed — an  Act 
which  stood  in  the  way  of  the  salutary  development  of 
Elizabeth's  law,  which  seems  to  have  been  made  not 
in  the  interests  of  the  poor,  but  rather  in  that  of  rich 
places  from  which  the  poor  were  to  be  excluded. 

"  By  this  Act,"  says  Fowle,  **  the  iron  of  slavery 
entered  into  the  soul  of  the  English  labourer,  and 
made  him  cling  to  his  parish  as  a  shipwrecked  sailor 
to  his  raft." 

1722.  Workhouses  were  first  established.  As  the 
name  implies,  they  were  not  intended  as  a  refuge  for 
the  poor,  or  as  a  test  of  destitution,  but  with  a  view  to 
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derive  profit  from  the  labours  of  the  poor.  They  were, 
in  fact,  manufactories  carried  on  by  aid  of  the  poor 
rate,  and  naturally  did  more  harm  than  good  by  ulti- 
mately increasing  pauperism. 

1775.  During  the  period  roughly  covered  by  the 
sixty  years*  reign  of  George  III.,  an  age  of  sentimen- 
talism,  there  were  many  Acts  passed,  having  the  effect 
of  fostering  rather  than  preventing  poverty,  so  that 
in  1 81 8  the  amount  expended  was  nearly  eight  mil- 
lions, though  the  population  was  so  small.  The  bad 
legislation,  and  worse  administration,  encouraged 
habits  of  improvidence  among  the  poor,  early  marri- 
ages, increased  bastardy,  and  interfered  disastrously 
with  the  labour  market. 

1832.  At  last  a  Commission  was  formed,  and  after 
a  thorough  and  unbiassed  inquiry,  they  reported  that — 
•*  The  fund  which  the  43  Elizabeth  provided  is  applied 
to  purposes  opposed  to  the  letter,  and  still  more  to  the 
spirit  of  that  law,  and  destructive  of  the  morals  of  the 
most  numerous  class  and  to  the  welfare  of  all." 

1834.  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  was  passed. 
As  we  are  working  under  that  Act  now,  I  must  pre- 
sume that  all  Guardians  know  its  provisions.  Suffice 
It  to  say  that  all  bodies  charged  with  the  relief  of 
the  poor  are  placed  under  the  control  of  a  Central 
Board. 

(aJ)  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  1834-47. 

(d.j  Poor  Law  Board,  1847-71. 

(c.)  Local  Government  Board,  1871. 

These  have  made  rules  and  regulations  binding  on  the 
local  authorities.  They  formed  Unions  by  uniting 
parishes  for  the  purpose  of  more  economical  adminis- 
tration. The  system  of  paying  wages  out  of  poor 
rates  was  abolished.  Relief  was  only  given  to  the 
able-bodied  in  the  Workhouses,  and  one  Workhouse 
was  to  be  erected  in  each  Union,  to  be  a  test  of 
destitution. 

The   brief  summary  of  history  shows  that  there 
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have  been  three  stages  —  the  first,  where  the  only 
object  u*as  to  repress  mendicancy ;  the  second,  where 
the  Act  of  Elizabeth  prescribed  relief  as  a  statutory 
duty ;  the  third,  where  the  tendency  of  the  legislature 
is  to  centralise  and  to  give  more  prominence  to  the 
fact  that  the  relief  of  the  poor  is  a  duty  of  the  State, 
which  must  regelate  it,  and  so  hedge  it  with  pro- 
\*isions  that  the  lot  of  the  pauper  shall  never  be,  or 
appear  to  be,  more  eligible  than  the  lot  of  the  inde- 
pendent labourer  who  helps  to  support  him. 

Old  Guardians  will  be  almost  wearied  with  the 
frequent  contrasts  made  between  the  state  of  affairs 
before  the  passing  of  the  new  Poor  Law  and  that  after 
it  had  been  at  work  some  years.  You  all  know  how 
the  countr)'  was  brought  nearer  to  the  verge  of  national 
bankruptcy  than  after  a  long  and  expensive  war — 
property  was  in  danger  of  being  swallowed  up  by 
povert)\  whole  districts  were  allowed  to  go  out  of 
cuIti\*ation  owing  to  exorbitant  claims  for  rates ; 
bastardy  was  encouraged,  and  withal  there  was  a  feel- 
ing of  discontent  and  turbulence,  showing  itself  in  in- 
cendiarisms, bread  riots,  and  local  risings  which  seri- 
ously endangered  life  and  property.  But  principles 
should  be  hammered  at,  and  hammered  at  till  they  are 
firmly  fixed,  and  in  this  case  reiteration  may  be  bene- 
ficial though  wearisome. 

I  will  just  give  a  few  extracts  from  the  First  An- 
nual Report  of  the  Poor  Law  Commission,  1834  : — 

••  Disgraceful  State  of  Workhouses. — Of  one 
Workhouse  {ex  nno  omnes)  : — There  was  not  the 
slightest  attempt  at  classification  ;  old  and  young,  male 
and  female,  sick  and  sound,  were  left  to  mingle  at  will ; 
a  man  (who  was  parish  beadle)  and  his  wife,  them- 
selves just  removed  above  pauperism,  were  dignified 
with  the  titles  of  governor  and  matron  ;  they  were  paid 
I2S.  per  week  'to  set  things  straight  and  keep  all 
quiet.*  When  a  pauper,  in  consequence  of  indulgence 
at  the  beer  shop,  was  noisy  and  troublesome  at  night. 
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the   governor   left   his    bed   and   turned   him   out   of 
doors." 

Of  another  one  the  Assistant  Commissioners  re- 
port : — "  When  Mr  W —  visited  the  Workhouse  at 
my  request,  he  found  several  couples  of  able-bodied 
married  persons  regularly  sleeping  without  any  parti- 
tion or  screen  between  them  in  the  same  room,  while 
several  young  females  were  also  sleeping  in  a  corner. 
He  also  found  a  highly  dangerous  lunatic  in  chains  in 
the  common  sleeping-room." 

The  incredible  state  of  rates  and  morals  will  be 
seen  from  the  following  extract : — 

"  I  find  that  the  parish  of  S contained  2,000 

acres,  that  the  poor  rates  amounted  to  ;^  1,300  per 
annum,  with  only  830  inhabitants,  making  the  cost  of 
£1.   IIS.  6d.  per  head  upon  the  population;  and  to- 

f  ether  with  this  expenditure,  a  state  of  feeling  and 
abits  of  life  were  engendered  fully  bearing  out  the 
assertion  that  the  morsdity  of  a  parish  may  be  measured 
by  the  amount  of  its  expenditure  on  pauper  relief  as 
compared  with  its  population.  Four  men  have  been 
hung  and  nine  transported  for  life  or  fourteen  years, 
in  this  parish  during  the  last  five  years,  and  the  number 
of  convictions  in  it  has  trebled  that  in  any  of  the 
contiguous  parishes. 

**  I  have  bestowed  my  best  powers  of  investigation 
upon  more  than  140  parishes  ;  and  the  impression  pro- 
duced on  my  own  mind  is  this,  that  the  pressure  on 
property  is  ruinous,  and  the  deterioration  in  the  lower 
ranks  of  the  community  is  alarming,  that  the  measures 
devised  are  universally  applicable,  and  their  beneficial 
effects  certain,"  Do  we  need  any  more  reminders  of 
the  doleful  condition  of  the  poor  classes  before  the 
passing  of  the  law  ? 

What  the  condition  of  the  present  administra- 
tion is,  every  Guardian  knows.  Pauperism  has  been 
enormously  reduced,  the  class  of  able-bodied  men 
dependent  on  the  rates  has  been  almost  abolished,  so 
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that  in  most  Workhouses  there  is  not  sufficient  able- 
bodied  labour  to  do  the  ordinary  work  of  washing  and 
cleaning ;  the  sick  poor  receive  almost  the  same  atten- 
tion as  that  given  in  public  hospitals  ;  the  system  now 
in  vogue  in  London  and  our  large  towns  is  arranged 
in  model  fashion  ;  the  treatment  of  pauper  children 
has  been  wonderfully  improved,  and  our  Workhouses 
hardly  deserve  the  name,  as  they  become  retreats  for 
the  aged  and  infirm,  hospitals  for  the  sick,  asylums  for 
the  weak-minded. 

Decrease  of  Cost, — In  1832,  according  toJTSir 
William  Chance,  before  the  Reform  of  the  Poor  Law, 
the  cost  of  poor  relief  amounted  to  ids.  per  head  of 
the  population. 

s.     D. 

1841  -  -  -  -60^ 

1851  .  -  -  -     5     6i 

1861  -  -  -  -     5     9 

1871  -  -  -  -70 

i88i  -  -  -  -     6     3^ 

1891  -  -  -  -60 

1900  -  -  -  -     7     3i 

The  decrease  to  1 89 1  is  very  marked,  and  coincides 
with  a  very  great  decrease  of  pauperism  from  46.  i  to 
26.3  per  1,000  of  the  population. 

Numbers. — From  the  last  Blue-book  available  I 
gather:  "The  ratio  per  1,000  on  the  ist  January 
1903  was  25.7,  while  on  the  same  day  from  1863  to 
1 883  the  proportion  of  pauperism  to  population  ranged 
from  30.1  to  56.1  per  1,000. 

"  The  extent  of  the  reduction  in  pauperism  as  com- 
pared with  population  may  be  further  appreciated 
when  it  is  stated  that  while  the  mean  number  for 
1902-3  was  only  one-fortieth  part  of  the  population, 
in  1 848-49  it  was  rather  more  than  one-sixteenth  part 

*'  As  regards  able-bodied  paupers,  the  decrease  in 
the  number  has  been  relatively  greater.  The  mean 
number  of  these  last  year  was  98,900,  or  130,000  less 
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than  the  number  shown  for  the  year  1848-49."  Surely 
this  is  something  to  show  as  a  result  of  the  efforts  to 
repress  pauperism. 

"^,1  do  not  say  it  is  all  due  to  the  working  of  the 
Poor  Law.  I  do  not  forget  that  there  has  been  a 
general  improvement  in  the  wealth  and  intelligence  of 
5ie  people — there  is  the  vast  amelioration  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  working  classes,  through  the  operation  of 
the  Education  Acts  and  the  efforts  of  the  Education 
Societies.  Then  there  is  the  better  organisation  of 
the  charities,  the  impetus  given  by  the  Act  of  1 834  to 
the  formation  of  Thrift  Societies,  the  action  of  the 
Friendly  Societies,  all  tending  to  the  same  end.  But 
it  is  incontrovertible  that  where  the  Poor  Laws  have 
been  well  administered,  there  pauperism  languishes, 
and  thrift  and  independence  are  encouraged. 

There  are  some  problems  of  poverty  which  are 
directly  touched  by  the  Poor  Law.  I  will  briefly  refer 
to  the  Sick  Poor.  Enormous  sums  of  money  have 
been  spent  by  various  Boards  of  Guardians  on  bring- 
ing their  Infirmaries  up  to  date.  The  total  amount 
expended  in  building  Workhouses,  Infirmaries,  en- 
largement of  hospitals,  in  the  year  1901-2  was 
;^i,6cx>,ooo.  In  the  large  towns  Poor  Law  In- 
firmaries, with  large  staffs  of  officials,  trained  nurses, 
vie  with  the  General  Infirmaries  in  excellence.  It  is 
said  that  the  Union  Infirmaries  in  London  contain 
more  beds  than  all  the  General  Infirmaries  in  the 
kingdom.  There  is  a  dangerous  tendency  to  replace 
private  charity  by  public  relief  in  sickness,  and  our 
General  Infirmaries  may  ultimately  be  swallowed  up  by 
our  Municipal  Hospitals,  kept  up  by  the  rates.  The 
healthy  dislike  the  poor  have  of  the  Workhouse  is  not 
attached  to  the  sick  wards,  and  I  fear  many  take 
advantage  of  them  who  are  not  entitled,  and  the  main 
principle  of  the  Poor  Law  is  endangered.  I  suppose 
Guardians  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is 
cheaper,   as  well  as   more   humane,  to  restore   the 
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breadwinner  to  his  home  as  soon  as  possible,  by 
skilful  medical  aid  and  trained  nursing,  rather  than  be 
compelled  to  keep  the  family  through  a  long  illness. 

There  is  no  class  under  the  sway  of  the  Poor  Law 
which   has   received  closer  attention,    more    anxious 
thought,  more  real  zealous  work,  more  liberal  expendi- 
ture of  time  and  money,  than  the  children  of  the  poor. 
The  superintendence   of  their  physical,  mental,  and 
moral  culture  seems  to  have  always  been  the  Guardians' 
delight     It  is  their  greatest  hope  in  the  repression  of 
pauperism.    There  is  litde  to  be  done  with  the  present, 
nodiing  for  the  past :  they  are  determined  at  all  costs 
to  save  die  future,  and  so  train  up,  if  possible,  a  race 
of  good  men  and  citizens.     Even  in  the  time  of  the 
old    Workkouse    Schools^   which    are    now   dead  and 
buried,    to  die  joy  of  Guardians  and  officials,   the 
system  gave  as  good  an  education  as  the  children  of 
the  outside    poor  received    in    the    badly   equipped 
schools  of  the  day.     In  the  District  Schools ^  which  in 
Iar|^  towns  superseded   them,  the  instruction  given 
left  nothing  to  be  desired,  and  the  opportunities  for 
industrial  training  were  excellent.     But  the  massing 
tog>?ther  of  an  enormous  number  of  children  of  poor 
phj^ique  and  low  mental  development  was  found  to  be 
detrimental  to  their  improvement,  both  physically  and 
ment;UK\  and  these  are  gradually  dying  out 

JiKMn/img'-OHf  the  children  is  practicable  in  country 
Unions,  and  at  the  first  glance  it  seems  right  and  fit 
that  children  who  have  not  a  home  should  be  provided 
with  one.  The  training  of  home,  we  all  believe,  to  be 
the  best  preparation  for  after  life.  There  are,  however,, 
dmwl^cks : — 

{^)  There  is  the  difficulty  in  finding  the  right 
tH>rsons  with  whom  to  entrust  the  orphan  and 
deserted ; 

(<*•)  There  is  the  difficulty  of  getting  effective 
8U{>erviston  without  meddlesomeness ; 

(<•)  And  there  is  the  effect  on  the  poor  ratepayers. 
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who  are  only  a  grade  above  the  pauper  children  they 
are  paying  for.  The  process  of  depauperisation  would 
be  too  dearly  paid  for,  if  it  were  a  prize  to  be  coveted 
by  the  working  man. 

The  Cottage  or  Mettray  System  is  now  coming  into 
vogue,  and  it  does  lessen  the  evils  attending  large 
schools.  The  children  receive  real  instruction  and 
real  education.  The  grand  objection,  however,  is 
that  it  is  terribly  expensive.  I  believe  the  methods 
followed  out  are  superb,  and  the  results  very  satisfac- 
tory. We  would  begrudge  hardly  anything  to  retrieve 
the  children,  but  it  is  dangerous  to  the  community  to 
make  the  lot  even  of  the  pauper  child  more  desirable 
than  that  of  the  cottar's  children. 

The  insoluble  portion  of  the  great  problem  of 
poverty  is  vagrancy.  The  contest  has  been  going  on 
for  six  hundred  years  between  society  and  the  vaga- 
bond, and  the  latter  has  come  off  best.  Vagrancy  is 
as  rampant  now  as  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
great  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  that  any  measure  to 
relieve  the  deserving  wanderer  invariably  supports  and 
encourages  vagabondism,  and  all  measures  taken  to 
repress  vagrancy  act  harshly  on  the  deserving 
wayfarer. 

It  is  especially  the  function  of  the  Guardians  to 
deal  with  tramps,  and  this  is  the  part  of  their  admini- 
stration which  is  the  least  effective.  The  treatment  of 
tramps  should  be  primarily  preventive.  But  though 
primarily  preventive,  it  should  be  not  merely  pre- 
ventive, but  reformatory,  and  this  is  where  our  system 
fails.  The  tramp  leaves  the  casual  wards  no  better 
fitted  to  fight  the  battle  of  life  than  when  he  went  in. 

There  are  certain  reforms  which  these  Conferences 
have  agreed  are  required  : — 

I.  That  there  should  be  uniformity  of  treatment, 
diet,  work,  and  detention,  that  the  vagrants  may  not 
be  squeezed  out  of  one  Union  into  another. 
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2.  Farm  oTvonies  shoukl  be  established  for  the  dis- 
dealing^  with  inveterates. 

system  for  the  deserving  indigent  should 
be  oeviacd.  which  would  prevent  soft-hearted  men  and 
wccrijen  5:czi  giving  aliiis»  thus  increasing  the  disease 
tbev  strive  to  heaL 


ccgst  the  problems  which  are  indirectly  affected 
by  the  Poor  Law  b  the  housing  problem.  There  can 
be  no  q-aestfoa  that  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the 
h<xses  ei"  the  poor  is  one  of  the  causes  of  pauperism — 
'•d  m  these  three  respects : — 


I*  la  the  compulsory  driving  away  from  a  home 
of  discomfort  the  adults  of  the  establishment,  who  seek 
in  the  corriort  <A  a  pcblic-house  a  rest  from  the  worries 
of  a  crowded  home*  and  manifold  inconveniences. 
They  there  acquire  taste  for  alcoholic  drink,  which 
often  mns  to  unstrained  excess  and  generally  leads  to 
poverty. 

2.  Immorality  and  its  consequence ;  bastardy, 
dri\*in^  the  women  into  the  Workhouse  as  maternity 
homes*  and  oftentimes  forcing  their  progeny  on  the 
rates^ 

3.  It  is  acknowledged  that  overcrowding  is  a  fruit- 
ful cause  of  tuberculosis^  and  hardly  any  case  of  con- 
sumption among  the  labouring  classes  passes  through 
its  \*arious  stages  without  becoming  a  charge  on  the 


What  can  Guardians  do  to  prevent  this  sad  state  ? 

They  can  only  act  indirectly.  In  giving  outdoot 
relief  they  may  require  that  the  houses  in  which  the 
recipients  live  shall  be  in  a  sanitary  condition,  and  as 
District  Councillors  they  may  see  that  the  requirements 
of  the  Public  Health  Act  are  complied  with. 

It  is  said  that  the  depopulation  of  the  countryside 
swells  the  mass  of  the  unemployed  in  the  towns,  and 
It  is  one  of  the  problems  of  poverty  how  to  bring  back 
the  people  to  the  land.     It  hardly  concerns  us  as 
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Guardians  to  consider  remedial  measures,  but  we  can 
sympathise  with  those  who  are  making  efforts  to  retain 
our  vigorous  rural  population  in  the  country,  to  foster 
agriculture,  which  is  still  the  most  important  industry 
in  the  land,  and  we  consider  it  a  question  of  political 
as  well  as  economic  importance  to  bring  back  our 
exiled  peasantry.  There  are  many  complicated  causes 
of  this  influx  to  the  town  : — 

(a.)  The  glamours  of  town  life,  and  the  insufferable 
dulness  of  village  life,  no  doubt  tempts  some  into  urban 
districts.     But  there  are  stronger  reasons. 

(6.)  There  is  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  good  cot- 
tages. Every  one  well  acquainted  with  rural  districts 
knows  this.  In  my  village,  with  500  cottages,  there 
is  hardly  one  empty. 

(c.)  Then,  too,  there  is  the  want  of  work  caused 
by  the  continuously  increasing  use  of  labour-saving 
machinery,  and  the  apparently  higher  wages  given  in 
towns* 

These  reasons  have  changed  a  nation  composed 
mainly  of  a  healthy  rural  population  into  one  chiefly 
of  townsmen,  increasing  the  poverty  of  the  working 
classes  by  overcrowding  the  labour  market. 

There  are,  of  course,  other  problems  in  the  wide 
sphere  of  poverty  which  do  not  affect  us,  except  in  the 
matter  of  sympathy,  which  all  workers  for  the  poor 
have  for  their  fellow-labourers.  We  cannot  touch  the 
problem  of  a  living  wage ;  it  belongs  to  another  sphere. 
The  question  of  the  unemployed,  when  taken  in  hand 
by  Guardians  otherwise  than  by  the  provision  of  the 
Poor  Law,  has  always  ended  in  disaster.  The  evil 
effects  of  the  "  sweating "  system,  the  over-supply  of 
low  skilled  labour,  the  condition  of  the  too  numerous 
women  workers — all  these  are  questions  beyond  our 
cognisance  as  Guardians  ;  they  belong  to  other  organi- 
sations. 

What,  then,  would  I  advise  as  the  outcome  of  these 
considerations  ? 
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1.  Let  us  keep  to  our  own  domain  as  far  as  we  can 
— we  have  a  well-defined  and  separate  sphere  of  action. 
Let  us  wisely,  carefully,  and  sympathetically  administer 
the  law.  We  shall  be  doing  good  not  only  to  the 
paupers,  but  to  the  community  at  large. 

2.  At  the  same  time,  I  plead  for  the  more  harmoni- 
ous working  of  other  organisations  for  the  relief  of 
humanity  with  the  Poor  Law  Guardians.  The 
Charities  can  supplement  our  work  without  supplanting 
it     I  quote  from  myself: — 

*'  It  is  known  that  private  charities  spend  more 
than  public  bodies  on  the  poor.  There  exists  a 
classified  directory  of  London  charities  where  the 
annual  amount  is  put  at  ;^5,ooo,ooo,  the  real  income 
being  higher,  reaching  no  less  a  sum  than  ;^7,ooo,000r 
and  what  must  it  be  mroughout  the  whole  country  ? 

"  Now,  could  we  not  bring  the  deserving  poor  under 
•  the  softer  wings  of  private  charity,'  rather  than  under 
the  necessarily  harsher  system  of  the  Poor  Law, 
which  has  to  do  with  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  ? 

••The  functions  of  Poor  Law  and  charity  are 
distinctly  marked  The  Guardians  have  to  relieve 
destitution  from  whatever  cause.  Private  charity  can 
deal  with  those  destitute  persons  who  have  come  to 
grief  by  no  fault  of  their  own,  and  deserve  special 
consideration  ;  it  can  deal  with  those  who  are  not 
entirely  helpless,  but  stand  on  the  border  line  of 
pauperism  ;  it  can  prevent  them  coming  on  the  rates. 
But  to  be  serviceable  it  should  be  organised,  and  it 
should  act  in  co-operation  with  the  public  bodies. 

*•  If  charities  were  used  to  supplement  the  work  of 
public  bodies,  wisely,  with  sympathy  and  circumspec- 
tion, there  would  be  less  pauperism — they  would  be  a 
blessing,  and  not,  as  they  often  are,  a  curse  to  the 
community." 

We  can  perform  our  beneficent  duties  as  Guardians 
whilst  discharging  the  dictates  of  humanity.  We  as 
Guardians,  as  administrators  of  a  well-considered  law. 
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have  to  show  what  Rousseau  brings  out  as  a  great 
truth — that  the  real  justification  for  a  law  lies  in  the 
fact  that  it  represents  a  true  volenti  ginirale^  an 
impartial  and  disinterested  will  for  the  common  good. 
Every  society  is  constituted  and  held  together  by  a 
conscious  and  intelligent  recognition  of  a  common 
good-  Hereby  shall  we  show  that  we  understand  our 
functions,  and  are  willing  to  perform  them,  if  we  act 
as  wise  interpreters  of  that  law  which  all  men  as 
citizens  are  bound  to  obey,  and  at  the  same  time 
attend  to  the  higher  rules  more  valid  and  binding. 

'*  There's  on  earth  a  yet  auguster  thing, 
Veiled  though  it  be,  than  Parliament  or  King," 

and  that  is  humanity  itself. 

Let  us  do  our  utmost  in  the  administration  of  the 
Poor  Law  to  take  man  and  child  from  the  sad  condition 
in  which  we  find  him — from  what  he  is,  to  what  he 
ought  to  be. 


DISCUSSION. 

The  President  cordially  invited  Mr  Albert  Pell  to  speak. 
Mr  Albert  Pell,  LL.D.  (Member  of  the  Central  Committee  of 
Poor  Law  Conferences,  the  veteran  Poor  Law  administrator),  who 
was  greeted  with  hearty  cheering,  said  that  he  should  hardly  venture 
to  respond  to  the  President's  invitation  but  that  he  had  been  a 
Guardian  for  a  very  long  period — since  1840  or  184 1,  in  fact.  It  had 
been  his  privil^e  to  be  associated  with  some  of  the  most  remarkable 
men  connected  with  the  Poor  Law,  and  they  had  taught  him  to  study 
the  principles  of  the  Poor  Law,  and  not  to  be  afraid  of  hard  cases. 
That  was  die  danger  with  women  especially — (laughter) — because  hard 
cases  made  bad  law.  For  many  years  he  was  nominated  by  the 
Local  Government  Board  as  a  Guardian  of  one  of  the  poorest  parishes 
in  the  East  End  of  London — St  George's.  A  woman  came  to  one  of 
the  first  meetings  he  attended,  and  she  made  out  a  very  plausible 
case,  and  was  promised  that  it  should  be  investigated  next' day.  He 
did  not  know  what  would  happen  to  the  woman  while  the  case  was 
under  investigation,  and  he  left  the  meeting  and  gave  her  half-a« 
crown.  He  felt  that  he  had  done  his  duty,  and  that  feeling  was  a 
feeling  that  the  devil  put  into  the  hearts  of  men  to  mislead  them. 
(Laughter.)  One  of  the  most  experienced  of  Poor  Law  administra- 
tors, a  colleague  of  his  on  the  Board  that  day,  pressed  him  to  say 
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heat  length 

ar.T^rzni.  ±a£  be  sad  zrsec  oe  woman  a  trifle  to  prafide  her  with  a 
jyjzrrjz    .rr^  bfr  caae  ciiLxi  be  incsdgiied,  his  oc^leaigae  said, 

*  Dec  r  d:  ir  arrr.  ;c  w±  <>a^  be  ^ ria:fd  w^  vomen  applicaiits.'' 

Tb:s^  w»re  ccjj  throe  c<r:5oor  pampas  hi  that  Umaa  of  5o»ooo  in- 
faaccaccsL  bis  rher:  tbat  Uzaoc  bad  do  Dch  people  and  no  super- 
f  j»ics  cucSfT.  Lccjd  "■ATzgrirrr  ;  He  Ad  not  mean  ckigymen  like 
Mr  hdz^i: :  ±^7  vere  ±e  m  «nr  of  the  ckth.    The  parish  had 

c^  Jew  vbo  had  a  perfect  sjstem  of  helping 
LrgLjen.  The  paii^  had  also  manj  aliens — and 
tosva  wonl  in  poise  of  die  alien  and  the 
ibdr  iooiuies  to  the  best  of  their  alnlitj,  and 
when  cc-ae  to  xnarzriij,  retnzned  the  obl^^ation.  (Hear, 
;  As  a  lu^llofd  be  cxxijd  also  saj  that  they  paid  the  rent 
{Htaa,  hear.  a=d  bng'nier.)  The  aliens  were,  however,  dxeadfolly 
dirtj,  and  tbej  undenait  Engfi^  laboiir.  Mr  Bridge's  paper  was 
an  admiiabLe  oc^  bat  throcgh  the  whole  of  it  there  was  not  one 
reference  to  what  they  were  bomid  to  do  as  Christians.    There 

not  ooe  single  cihartttion  to  his  heareB  to  stand  by  their  nei^- 
boais^  azui  yet  If  men  only  did  their  duty  to  their  neiglibours,  using 
the  word  in  its  widest  sense  to  include  their  fiunilies  and  all  with 
whom  they  came  in  dose  contact,  how  the  problem  of  the  Poor  Law 
would  be  simplified,  and  how  little  occasion  or  means  there  would  be 
for  promiscuous  alm^iing.  Mr  Biid^  referred  to  the  ''deserving 
poor."  How  difficult  it  was  to  ascertain  who  were  deserving  and 
who  were  poor,  appearances  being  so  deceptive;  for  instance,  the 
**  deserving  wajrfarers,"  who  were  very  few  and  for  between.  There 
was  no  real  operative  in  the  kingdom  seAing  work  who  would  iK>t 
be  handed  on  by  his  trades  nmoo.  He  did  somethii^  when  he  (Mr 
Pell)  was  in  Parliament  to  ensure  that  the  tramp  shoidd  be  detained 
long  enough  to  be  washed,  if  necessary  fumigated,  and  had  a  sepa- 
rate cell  with  a  laboiff  task,  and  released  early  enough  in  the  day  to 
enable  him  to  seek  for  work.  The  consequoxre  was  that  the  tramp 
now  was  better  treated  in  the  House  than  under  the  old  system,  and 
had  a  better  chance  of  getting  work  if  he  had  a  mind  to  take  it 
(Hear,  hear.)  Let  the  Guardians  go  away  from  the  Confluence 
humbly,  for  they  were  getting  worse  in  the  treatment  of  the  poor,  and 
the  Poor  Law  administrators  were  not  now  so  good  as  fonneily. 
The  Guardians  were  not,  in  many  instances,  of  so  good  a  class  and 
had  not  so  large  a  stake  in  the  country  as  the  older  type  of  Guardians. 
He  particularly  impressed  upon  them  the  importance  of  carduUy 
checking  the  outdoor  relief^  and  he  spoke  not  merely  from  theory 
but  from  a  lifelong  devotion  to  Poor  Law  wwk,  as  eager  in  it  now 
in  his  eighty-fifth  year  as  he  was  when  he  was  twenty-twa     (Cheers.) 

Mr  Thompson  (Rochdale)  said  that  although  the  Guardians  in 
doin^  more  than  their  predecessors  had  done  for  the  poor,  it  seemed 
to  bim  that  the  Poor  Law  still  fell  far  short  of  what  it  ought  to 
accomplish.    He  hoped  to  hear  a  word  of  praise  of  what  the  trades 
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onions  had  done  towards  diminishing  pauperism.  There  were  very  few 
trades  unionists  of  any  standing  who  ever  had  to  go  into  the  Work- 
house or  seek  outdoor  relief.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  housing  question 
was  a  fundamental  one,  and  the  local  authorities  shoidd  look  to  it, 
for  better  homes  would  mean  better  lives  and  higher  ideas  for  the 
people,  and  be  of  inestimable  benefit  to  the  nation.  (Hear,  hear.) 
As  to  the  children,  they  could  not  spend  too  much  on  them.  (Oh, 
oh,  and  hear,  hear.) 

Dr  Rhodes  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  author  of  the  paper. 
It  would  be  well  if  Guardians  in  general  took  Mr  Albert  Pell's 
advice,  and  studied  the  hterature  of  Poor  Law ;  for  they  had  still  a 
great  deal  to  learn,  and  they  might  also  with  advantage  study  the 
mediods  in  vogue  in  foreign  countries.  (Hear,  hear.)  There  had 
been  an  enormous  reduction  in  the  number  of  the  able-bodied  poor  in 
this  country.  While  he  agreed  that  trades  unions  had  done  a  great 
deal  towards  it,  they  must  not  take  the  whole  credit,  but  share  it  with 
the  savings  banks,  co-operative  societies,  and,  above  all,  the  educa- 
tional facilities.  (Hear,  hear.)  An  enormous  amount,  thirty  or 
forty  millions  per  annum,  was  lost  through  sickness,  and  much  of  the 
sickness  was  due  to  the  wretched  housing  of  the  people.  If  they  knew 
the  slums  of  Manchester  and  Salford  as  he  knew  them,  they  would 
not  wonder  at  people  going  from  the  sights  and  smells  of  those  places 
to  seek  comfort  in  the  public-houses.  It  was  the  surroundings  which 
induced  the  depression  that  led  to  the  craving  for  drink.  Those 
who  allowed  the  slums  to  continue  must  share  the  burden  of  guilt  for 
the  bastards,  the  immorality,  and  the  misery  that  prevailed.  With  three 
generations  herded  together  in  one  room,  what  could  they  expect  ? 
With  regard  to  charity  organisation  schemes,  he  could  not  say  so 
much  as  Mr  Bridge  had  done,  as  he  believed  that  an  undue  proportion 
of  the  receipts  was  swallowed  up  in  management  expenses.  (Hear, 
hear.)  He  would  like  to  see  the  Government  step  in  and  hold  an 
inquiry  on  that  point.  In  too  many  cases  the  managers  of  those 
schemes  thought  "  charity  begins  at  home,"  as  a  very  small  portion 
of  the  receipt  was  expended  on  the  purpose  for  which  they  were 
contributed.    (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  R.  A.  Leach,  seconding,  said  that  he  agreed  with  Mr 
Thompson  that  the  vagrancy  laws  at  present  were  discreditable  to 
the  country.  Vagrancy  was  largdy  a  matter  of  geographical  condi* 
ttons,  and  if  they  were  on  a  main  road,  or  times  were  bad,  they  were 
bound  to  have  a  number  of  vagrants,  for  the  men  must  go  some* 
where.  In  his  own  Union  (Rochdale)  last  December  a  most  ex« 
hausdve  series  of  questions  were  drawn  up,  and  the  Master  put  them 
to  the  first  thousand  tramps  who  came  into  the  Workhouse.  The 
questions  included  the  reason  for  the  tramps  being  on  die  road  and 
their  opinion  of  the  Poor  Law  system.  After  reading  the  vast 
amount  of  information  thus  obtained,  he  was  convinced  of  the  error 
of  the  present  system  of  treating  the  vagrant.  As  to  the  children,  he 
agreed  with  Mr  Thompson,  who  meant  that  you  could  go  a  very  long  way 
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without  being  extravagant  in  regard  to  them.  It  was  ui^ed  that  they 
must  not  put  the  children  on  a  level  with  the  children  of  the  wage- 
earning  classes;  but  they  must  remember  that  the  children  under  the 
Poor  Law  stood  at  a  great  initial  disadvantage  as  compared  with 
ordinary  children,  and  that  it  would  require  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
money  to  make  up  in  any  substantial  degree  for  those  disadvantages. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

Miss  B.  Walton  Evans  (Local  Government  Board  Inspector) 
said  that  her  duties  as  Inspector  of  boarded-out  children  took  her 
into  eighteen  counties  in  the  North  of  England  and  the  Midlands, 
and  she  had  certainly  not  found  that  the  payment  for  those  children 
tended  to  pauperise  a  neighbourhood.  It  was  difficult  enough  to 
maintain  a  child  on  4s.  a  week  and  ^2  a  year  for  clothes.  (Hear, 
hear.)  There  was  nothing  over,  and  if  the  allowance  were  increased 
it  would  be  a  good  thing.  (Hear,  hear.)  She  desired  to  take  the 
opportunity  of  asking  lady  Guardians  present  to  consider  whether 
they  could  help  the  boarding-out  S3rstem  by  endeavouring  to  form 
bowling-out  committees  for  the  country  districts.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Rev.  T.  Bridge,  replying,  said  that  he  had  had  to  eat  humble 
pie  at  the  hands  of  Mr  Pell,  who  told  him  he  did  not  know  how  to 
preach  a  Christian  sermon.  (Laughter.)  He  summed  up  his  own 
attitude  in  "  Love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself." 

The  President  said  that  though  they  might  not  agree  with 
everything  in  the  paper,  it  contained  words  of  wisdom  which  were 
well  worthy  their  consideration,  and  he  joined  with  the  meeting  in 
thanking  the  author  for  his  contribution. 

The  vote  of  thanks  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  meeting  unanimously  resolved  to  hold  next  year's  Conference 
at  Southport. 

Mr  George  Leigh  (Knutsford)  proposed  the  resolution  of  the 
District  Representation  on  the  Central  Committee  of  Poor  Law 
Conferences,  viz. : — The  Rev.  Canon  Hignett,  Dr  J.  Milson  Rhodes, 
and  Mr  H.  J.  Hagger. 

Mr  R.  A.  LsACH  seconded,  and  the  proposition  was  carried. 

The  Conference  then  adjourned.  . 

Sir  John  Hibbert  extended  a  cordial  invitation  to  the  del^pates 
to  visit  the  Royal  Albert  Asylum.  This  institution,  supported  by 
voluntary  contributions,  is  situate  about  a  mile  from  the  Town  Hall, 
and  was  established  in  1868,  for  the  care  and  education  of  the  feeble- 
minded of  all  classes  belonging  to  the  seven  northern  counties,  viz. — 
Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  Cheshire,  Westmorland,  Cumberland,  Durham, 
and  Northumberland.  Mr  James  Diggens  is  the  Principal  and 
Secretary,  and  Dr  Douglas  the  resident  Medical  Superintendent 
There  are  about  700  patients  in  this  asylum. 

The  members  dined  together  in  the  evening,  Dr  Rhodes 
presiding. 
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The  President  said — I  have  great  pleasure  in  calling  upon 
Captain  Bremner  to  read  his  paper.  He  has  had  great  experience 
on  the  subject,  and  I  am  sure  we  shall  all  be  very  glad  to  hear  him. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

Captain  Bremner  then  read  the  following  paper : — 

TRAINING   SHIPS  FOR  POOR  LAW  BOYS. 

Bv  Capt.  bremner, 

O/tJu  "  Ind€/ktigahU  "  Trainimg  Ski^. 


The  above  subject  is  the  title  of  the  discussion  I  have 
the  honour  of  opening  at  this  Conference,  and,  as  a 
preface,  I  beg  to  thank  the  members  for  giving  me  this 
opportunity  of  expressing  the  views  I  hold. 

The  vsdue  of  Training  Ships  has  been  offered  for 
discussion  very  prominently  of  late,  and  the  increase  of 
them,  on  the  same  lines  as  the  **  Indefatigable,"  has 
been  strongly  recommended  by  the  Mercantile  Marine 
Committee,  which  sat  at  Whitehall  last  year,  under  the 
Presidency  of  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  F.  Jeune,  to  provide 
British  seamen  for  our  Mercantile  Marine  in  place  of  the 
foreigners  who  now  to  a  large  extent  man  the  vessels. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  enumerate  the  diflferent 
Training  Vessels  round  the  coast,  feeling  sure  all  Boards 
of  Guardians  have,  in  their  characteristic  zeal,  made 
themselves  fully  acquainted  with  their  names  and  the 
inducements  offered ;  nor  do  I  wish  to  submit  any 
comparison  between  the  ship  I  have  the  honour  of 
representing  and  others,  knowing  one  and  all  use  every 
effort  to  train  and  educate  their  boys  into  a  condition 
mentally  and  physically  they  by  misfortune  have  not 
been  able  to  arrive  at  previously. 

It  will  be  well,  I  think,  on  this  occasion  to  put  the 
Union  boy  through  an  analysis  and  come  to  some  con- 
clusion as  to  his  failings  and  requirements,  the  better 
to  judge  whether  life  on  a  Training  Vessel  is  the  best 
place  for  him. 

My  experience,  after  careful  observation,  is  that  the 
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Union  children  generally  are  an  exceptional  and  unique 
class,  and,  through  the  lives  they  have  previously  led, 
are  more  inclined  to  rely  upon  others  than  themselves. 
A  great  many  of  them  are  inert  and  phlegmatic,  and  it 
requires  a  great  deal  of  pressure  to  arouse  them  from 
the  lethargic  condition  they  exist  in,  only  to  be  accom- 
plished by  strict  and  resolute  discipline,  and  the  ex- 
ample of  others  already  trained. 

Of  course  there  are  numerous  exceptions,  and  in  the 
Unions  these  are  frequently  taken  as  a  sample  of  the 
whole,  but  on  board  a  Training  Ship  where  every  boy 
has  assigned  duties,  the  smarter  ones  very  quickly  come 
to  the  front,  the  dull  ones  follow  in  their  wake,  and  the 
necessity  of  each  performing  his  duties,  coupled  with 
the  fascinating  sailor's  uniform  he  wears,  generates 
self-pride,  the  first  symptom  of  self-reliance. 

On  board  of  a  ship,  where  the  boy  finds  out  what 
he  is  allowed  to  do  and  what  he  is  not,  he  lives  a 
happier  life  than  in  a  freer  state  of  existence,  his 
individuality  is  formed  by  a  dependence  placed  in  him 
for  the  performance  of  his  duties,  and  he  soon  gains  an 
ambition  to  exhibit  superiority  over  others. 

These  are  under  disciplinary  circumstances  such  as 
no  outside  employer  has  at  his  command,  and  as  sea 
life  is  attractive  to  the  majority  of  boys,  the  work  is  not 
as  a  rule  distasteful  to  them. 

As  a  comparison  with  work  ashore  the  boy  receives 
instruction  on  a  ship  suitable  to  all  requirements.  He  is 
educated  in  scholastic  work,  drill,  swimming,  athletics, 
music,  seamanship,  navigation,  repairing  and  washing 
clothes,  &c.,  and  those  who  take  full  advantage  of  all 
that  is  offered  cannot  but  turn  out  first-rate  men. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  boy  who  goes  to  ordinary 
service  has  his  energy  and  industry  taxed  after  an  easy 
life  in  the  Union,  for  small  emolument  generally,  whicn 
naturally  he  feels,  and  if  permitted  to  think  the  Union 
doors  are  still  open  to  him,  fails  to  give  satisfaction, 
and  as  few  employers  will  take  the  trouble  to  try  and 
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remouM  him,  he  is  disdiarged,  and  again  returns  to  the 
home  which  he  considers  he  has  a  vested  interest  in. 

This  proves  the  necessity  of  a  boy  being  removed 
entirely  from  the  locality  and  atmosphere  of  the  Work- 
house, and  as  only  a  third  of  those  on  board  the 
*'  Indefatigable  "  are  drawn  from  that  source,  he  is  the 
less  reminded  of  its  existence. 

I  think  it  may  be  well  to  g^ve  a  risumd  of  a  boy's 
life  on  board  the  ''  Indefatigable''  On  his  arrival  he 
is  at  once  given  into  the  hands  of  the  tailor,  who,  if 
necessary,  baths  him,  fits  him  out  in  uniform,  appoints 
him  to  a  mess  by  number,  and  gives  him  his  hammock 
and  blankets.  He  is  then  put  in  charge  of  an  Instructor 
who  teaches  him  how  to  sling  his  hammock,  takes  him 
round  the  decks,  instructing  him  in  the  names  of  the 
various  parts,  and  shows  him  his  mess-table,  where  he 
must  assemble  at  the  call  of  the  bugle  and  take  his 
place  amongst  the  boys. 

The  quizzing  ordeal  at  meal-times  has  to  be  gone 
through,  and  most  likely  his  fighting  weight  judged, 
but  no  combats  are  permitted  until  he  has  spent  a  few 
days  on  board  and  become  accustomed  to  the  ship. 

He  is  then  introduced  to  the  schoolroom,  where  the 
Headmaster  examines  him  and  decides  what  standard 
he  is  fit  for.  If  a  low  one,  such  as  first  or  second,  he 
attends  school  every  day  till  his  promotion  to  the  third, 
when  every  alternate  one  is  spent  in  instruction  on  sea- 
manship, rifle  and  cutlass  drill,  swimming,  athletics,  &c. 

He  is  roused  out  next  morning  at  six  o'clock,  and, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Petty  Officer  of  his  mess, 
stows  his  hammock,  washes,  and  at  7  a.m.  appears 
again  at  the  mess-table  by  bugle-call,  when  he  is  told 
off  by  the  Petty  Officer,  to  his  duties,  and  his  responsi- 
bility commences. 

Every  day  he  becomes  more  experienced  in  his 
duties,  his  responsibilities  increase,  and,  if  by  good 
conduct,  generally  at  the  end  of  six  months,  he  is  con- 
sidered worthy  of  promotion,  he  is  made  a  Second-class 
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Petty  Officer,  which  places  him  in  position  of  authority, 
and,  after  a  certain  time,  if  his  duties  have  been  per- 
formed faithfully,  he  is  promoted  to  First-class,  which 
considerably  increases  his  responsibilities,  as  also  his 
finances,  being  paid  fourpence  per  week.  He  can  rise 
to  Chief  Petty  Officer,  when  the  emoluments  reach 
sixpence  a  week,  and  as  a  reward  always  sweetens 
labour,  this  proves  a  great  encouragement  to  him. 

So  the  boy  s  individuality  increases  and  is  more 
apparent  every  day,  his  powers  of  self-control  and 
reliance  are  prominent  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties, 
and  at  last  the  time  arrives  for  his  being  launched  into 
the  world,  where  a  new  experience  awaits  him,  and 
then  only  does  my  anxiety  commence. 

It  is  too  much  to  expect  that  because  a  boy  has 
spent  two  years  on  a  Training  Ship,  that  he  is  at  the 
age  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  quite  capable  of  resisting  the 
temptations  and  allurements  of  the  world,  particularly 
in  the  present  day,  when  the  voyages  are  short,  and 
he  returns  to  port  in  four  or  five  weeks  exposed  to 
them.  Some  are  sure  to  fall  short  and  the  training 
lost  on  them. 

I  am  gratified  at  being  able  to  assert  that  only  a  small 
percentage  of  ours  get  adrift,  and  mainly  to  protect  those 
weak  ones  did  I  ask  you  gentlemen  to  assist  me  in  estab- 
lishing a  home.  It  is  in  full  swing,  and  I  feel  that  all 
has  been  done  that  is  possible  in  still  further  watching 
over  the  boys  to  whom  we  look  for  assistance  in  man- 
ning our  Naval  and  Mercantile  ships  in  the  future. 

To  bring  the  boys  in  contact  with  the  world  as 
much  as  possible,  I  lose  no  opportunity  of  sending 
them  on  shore  either  on  duty,  for  a  walk,  or  to  the 
field,  and  yearly  we  take  them  to  camp  for  three  or  four 
weeks,  where  they  enjoy  uncontrolled  liberty,  and  are 
generally  fSted  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  place  we  visit 

The  sailing  brig  also  affords  an  opportunity  for 
practical  training,  every  boy  having  a  cruise  in  her 
when  he  gets  over  his  sea-sickness,  learns  to  steer. 
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heave  the  lead,  repair,  loose  and  furl  sails  under  con- 
ditions we  are  unable  to  afford  in  the  "  Indefatigable," 
and  as  the  cruises  are  made  enjoyable,  they  offer  a 
pleasant  break  in  the  routine  of  the  ship. 

During  the  winter  months  we  have  entertainments 
on  board  every  fortnight  given  by  kind  friends,  who 
endeavour  to  instruct  as  well  as  amuse  the  boys,  and 
invitations  are  received  from  all  the  theatres  in 
Liverpool  for  them  to  visit  the  pantomimes. 

Thus,  gentlemen,  the  boy's  life  is  made  happy, 
healthful,  and  interesting.  He  becomes  resourceful, 
self-dependent,  and,  as  every  possible  opportunity  and 
inducement  is  given  for  religious  exercise,  God-fearing, 
making  him  equal  to  all  and  superior  to  many,  and  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  deny  that  with  its  superior  privi- 
leges and  advantages,  the  Training  Ship  is  the  best 
outlet  for  the  Union  boy. 

The  ''Indefatigable"  completely  shrouds  the  boy's 
identity  as  a  pauper.  She  is  not  an  industrial  ship,  but 
enjoys  the  unique  position  of  being  a  Training  Vessel 
for  boys  only  of  good  character.  Therefore  those  who 
leave  ner  can  be  satisfied  that  no  suspicion  attaches  to 
them  of  either  pauperism  or  crime. 

A  very  large  number  of  our  old  boys  are  masters 
and  officers  of  ships  and  steamers,  which  fact  incon- 
testably  proves  the  value  of  the  opening  for  promotion 
in  the  world  for  the  Poor  Law  boy,  which  no  other 
occupation  affords. 

The  Admiralty  are  not  slow  in  recognising  the 
training  and  education  on  the  **  Indefatigable,"  quite  a 
number  of  the  boys  having  received  commissions  in  the 
Royal  Naval  Reserve. 

There  are  also  valuable  prizes  at  the  Committee's 
disposal,  prominent  among  them  being  the  magnificent 
bequest  of  the  late  Mr  T.  H.  Ismay,  who  left  the 
munificent  sum  of  ;^2,ooo,  the  interest  on  which  is  to 
be  divided  between  five  boys  annually,  chosen  by  the 
others   as   most  worthy  of  emulation,   the  fortunate 
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recipients  this  year  being  all  Union  boys.  As  the  sum 
amounts  to  about  £^4  per  boy,  it  should  serve  as  a 
nucleus  of  the  fortune,  the  boy  whom  the  testator 
pictured  as  entitled  to  it,  was  bound  to  make.  Mr  T. 
H.  Ismay's  connection  with  the  *'  Indefatigable*'  was 
long  and  beneficial,  the  position  be  held  in  the  shifting 
world  was  of  inestimable  value  to  her,  and  his  name 
will  ever  be  remembered  by  the  hundreds  of  boys  who 
have  benefited  by  his  kindness  and  generosity,  the  ship 
gaining  a  status  I  hope  she  will  never  lose. 

Under  the  management  and  aegis  of  the  present 
Committee,  presided  over  by  Mr  Charles  Bushell,  a 
guarantee  is  offered  that  the  boys  in  the  future  will  be 
as  privileged  as  they  have  been  in  the  past,  and  swell 
the  crowd  of  successful  men  whose  career  has  been 
made  by  their  training  on  board,  and  the  advantages 
derived  therefrom. 

I  hope  you  will  forgive  me  for  dwelling  so  long  on 
the  "  Indefatigable's"  training,  but  I  do  so  merely  as 
the  principal  experience  I  have  had  in  that  training 
which  I  consider  the  most  suitable  for  the  Poor  Law  boy. 

In  conclusion,  I  cordially  invite  the  candid  views  of 
any  gentleman  present  on  the  opinions  and  ideas  ex» 
pressed  in  this  paper,  which  I  will  be  pleased  to  hear 
and  give  earnest  attention  to,  entertaining  but  one 
desire,  and  that  is  the  welfare  of  the  boys,  Union  and 
otherwise,  in  whom  I  take  a  lively  interest. 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr  W.  M.  MooRsoM  (Local  Government  Board  Inspector)  said 
that  he  did  not  know  that  he  entirely  agreed  with  all  that  was  stated 
in  the  b^inning  of  the  paper,  and  if  that  were  the  proper  time  to  take 
up  the  cudgels  he  would  like  to  do  so  on  behalf  of  some  of  the  other 
occupatiohs  to  which  Poor  Law  boys  were  placed,  and  in  which  they 
were  very  successful.  However,  the  training  ship  was  one  of  the  best 
outlets  for  Union  boys  that  the  country  afforded.  It  was  not  alw^ 
the  best  lads  who  were  sent  to  the  training  ships,  but  often  the  boys  who 
had  been  reported  as  unmanageable,  and  that  kind  of  thing.  They 
turned  out  well.  At  the  same  time,  he  hoped  that  the  Guardians 
would  send  not  only  the  wildest  but  also  the  best  of  the  bcfft  to  tbt 
ships^  as  the  sailor's  life  offered  a  prospect  of  attainiag  a  good 
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position.     (Hear,  hear.)    It  developed  qtialities  of  sdf-reliance  and 

instant  decision.     He  spoke  not  only  as  a  Local  Goreroment  Boaid 

InspectCMT,  but  as  a  father  having  a  sailor  son.    (Hear,  hear.)    Boys 

from  training  ships  could  get  good  positions  in  either  the  Royal  Navy 

or  the  mercantile  marine,  and  if  they  joined  the  former  they  would 

have  a  pension  at  a  time  when  they  would  still  be  young  enough  to 

embark  in  other  work.    He  had  b^n  very  much  disappointed  to  find 

that  some  Unions  never  sent  a  boy  to  the  training  ships.    Other 

Unions  sent  a  boy  at  intervals,  perhaps,  of  ten  years,  and  that  sort  oi 

thing.    Others  refused  to  let  boys  who  wished  to  go  go  to  the  training 

ships,  as  they  dreaded  the  expense,  but  preferred  to  keep  him  in  the 

schools  for  two  or  three  years,  and  then  send  him  direct  to  a  ship. 

He  strongly  advised  Guardians  to  send  boys  to  the  training  ships, 

being  convinced  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  they  turned  out  perfectly 

successful.    (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  J.  R.  MozLEV  (H.M.  Inspector  of  Schools)  said  that  the 
value  of  training  ships  for  Poor  Law  boys  could  hardly  be  ex- 
aggerated, not  only  for  the  boys,  but  for  the  nation.  It  was  not 
the  best,  but  too  often  the  worst,  boy  who  was  sent  to  the  training 
ship.  He  had  known  three  Captains  of  the  "  Exmouth "  (Grays, 
Essex),  and  they  had  all  told  him  that  many  of  the  boys  seemed 
to  have  been  sent  to  the  ship  simply  because  they  were  incapable  of 
anything  else  whatever.  That  was  a  great  undervaluing  of  the  sailors' 
wotkj  and  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Guardians  to  send  at  least  some  of 
their  best  boys.  (Hear,  hear.)  Many  of  the  boys  from  the 
'*  Exmouth  "  went  into  the  Royal  Navy,  and  the  advantage  of  that 
was  that  they  were  under  control  for  a  longer  period  during  prepare- 
tioo  for  it  For  boys  who  joined  the  merchant  service,  the  home  for 
those  waiting  employment  was  a  valuable  safeguard,  and  he  hoped 
that  such  a  home  would  be  provided  in  coimection  with  each  of  the 
tsainoig  ships.    (Hear,  bear.) 

Mr  Hay  said  that  they  had  had  the  views  of  the  training-ship  audio- 
rities  and  of  the  Local  Government  Board  Inspectors ;  but  there  was 
another  point  of  view,  that  of  the  Guardians,  who  found  that  the  require- 
ments as  to  age,  physical  condition,  and  so  forth,  were  so  stringent  that 
few  of  the  boys  were  fitted  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  train- 
ing ships.  Of  ten  boys  only  one  filled  the  requirements  of  the  ship, 
ac^  he  was  sent  to  the  "  Exmouth."  That  boy  came  from  a  noto- 
riously bad  &mily,  but  he  turned  out  a  splendid  success.  (Hear, 
hear.)  He  hoped  that  the  Guardians  would  endeavour  to  have  the 
children  properly  trained  for  admission  to  the  training  ship,  and  that 
only  boys  of  approved  physique  would  be  offered  to  the  authorities. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  J.  Earhshaw  (Manchester)  said  that  he  remembered  a  few 
years  ago  reading  of  a  discussion  by  Guardians  as  to  a  boy  they  did  not 
know  what  to  do  widi.  A  retired  naval  officer  said  it  would  never  do 
to  aend  hnn  to  the  "  Indefatigable,"  he  was  not  stout  enough,  and 
added,  "  Make  a  parson  of  him."    (A  laugh.)    He  hoped  the  clergy- 
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men  present  would  not  think  him  disrespectful    (Laughter.)    He 
thanked  the  author  for  the  paper.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Rev.  J.  F.  Messenger  (Vice-Chairman,  Ashton-under-Lyne)  said 
that  that  Board  had  recently  b^un  to  send  boys  to  the  training  ships. 
He  knew  from  observation  that  that  was  one  of  the  best  things  they 
could  do  with  Poor  Law  lads,  and  they  should  send  not  the  scum  but 
the  best  boys,  and  those  who  had  a  natural  inclination  for  a  sea£mng  life. 
He  did  not  think  there  would  be  much  difficulty  in  getting  boys  on  to 
the  "  Indefatigable,"  and,  once  there,  they  would  do  well.  If  provision 
were  made  for  religious  instruction,  some  of  the  many  Roman  Catholic 
boys  under  his  Board  would  doubtless  be  sent  to  the  **  Indefatigable." 

Dr  Rhodes  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Captain  Bremner  for  his 
excellent  paper.  They  knew  what  good  work  the  Captain  had  done 
in  the  past,  and  they  hoped  that  he  would  continue  to  do  it  for  many 
a  year  to  come.  (Cheers.)  Since  the  Chorlton  Board  had  provided 
im>per  physical  training  for  the  children,  there  had  been  very  few 
rejections  of  the  boys  on  the  ground  of  physical  unfitness  for  the 
training  ships.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  sea  afforded  a  thorough  good  life 
for  a  Workhouse  lad.  There  was  formerly  a  very  just  prejudice 
against  the  life  in  the  forecastle,  but  now  the  conditions  were  so 
good  that  the  life  was  far  preferable  to  that  of  the  pits,  to  which  so 
many  of  the  boys  were  sent.  He  regretted  to  say  that  he  had  lately 
come  across  Workhouse  lads  who  had  been  put  out  to  chip-cutting. 
He  earnestly  protested  against  it  as  the  certain  means  of  making 
paupers  in  the  future.    (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  T.  A.  Patrick  (Liverpool)  seconded  the  vote  of  thanks, 
saying  that  the  Guardians  would  do  well  to  send  more  boys  to  the 
training  ships  if  by  that  means  they  could  be  turned  into  good 
citizens.    (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  R.  A.  Leach  said  that  he  heartily  endorsed  all  that  Captain 
Bremner  had  stated  in  his  paper.  There  are  no  means  by  which  a 
boy  could  be  so  effectively  removed  from  the  pernicious  influences 
of  bad  parents  and  so  forth,  as  by  sending  him  to  a  training  ship. 
(Hear,  hear.)  Guardians  sometimes  hesitated  to  send  boys  to  the 
ships  on  the  ground  of  expense,  but  they  must  not  forget  that  the 
quickest  way  to  get  a  boy  out  of  their  hands  was  also,  often,  the 
quickest  way  to  get  him  back  i^in  as  a  pauper.  (Hear,  hear.) 
He  suggested  that  the  next  time  the  Conference  met  at  Liveipool 
they  should  have  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  the  "  Indefatigable." 
(Hear,  hear.) 

The  President  said  that  he  heartily  agreed  with  Mr  Leach's  last 
suggestion. 

Captain  Bremner,  responding,  said  he  would  be  delighted  to 
invite  the  delegates  when  next  they  visited  Liverpool.  The  good 
results  which  he  had  been  able  to  trace  from  the  training  on  board 
the  ships  should  leave  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  Guardians  as  to 
the  desirability  of  sending  a  certain  number  of  the  boys  to 
(Cheers.) 
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The  Prssidbnt  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Mayor  and 
Corporation  of  Lancaster  for  the  use  of  the  Town  Hall. 

Dr  Rhodes  seconded  the  proposition,  which  was  carried. 

The  President  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Lancaster  Guardians  for  their  excellent  arrangements  for  the 
Conference.  He  hoped  that  the  delegates  had  made  use  of  their 
opportunities  and  would  take  away  pleasant  recollections  of  their 
visit,  and  that  they  would  retain  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  in  regard  to 
the  good  work  being  done  at  the  Royal  Albert  Asylum,  which  they  had 
had  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  on  the  previous  day.    (Hear,  hear.) 

This  was  seconded,  and  carried. 

The  President  proposed  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Hon. 
Secretary,  Mr  Hagger,  "who  has,'*  he  said,  ''assisted  so  ably  in  the 
work  of  the  Conference,  not  only  on  this  occasion  but  for  many 
years  past-— {hear,  hear)---and  we  trust  that  he  may  be  spared  many 
years  to  come,  and  help  in  the  work  of  the  North-Western  Poor  Law 
Conference.  (Cheers.)  I  have  very  great  pleasure  in  moving  this 
vote  of  thanks,  and  I  am  sure  that  it  will  receive  the  hearty 
approval  of  every  member  present."    (Cheers.) 

Mr  J.  IsHERWOOD  (Clerk,  Bury)  seconded,  referring  in  eulogistic 
tenns  to  Mr  Hagger^s  energetic  and  courteous  management  of  the 
Conference  as  Hon.  Secretary. 

The  vote  of  thanks  having  been  seconded  with  acclamation, 

Mr  Hagger  said :  I  can  only  repeat  what  I  have  before  for  a 
great  many  years  had  the  pleasure  of  repeating,  that  if  the  arrange- 
ments have  met  with  your  satisfaction,  and  you  are  pleased,  I  am 
thoroughly  well  rewarded  for  all  I  have  done.  (Cheers.)  I  thank 
you  very  much.    (Cheers.) 

Mr  Shippobottom  (Chairman,  Bolton)  proposed  a  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  John  Hibber^  the  President,  who  had 
set  them  a  wonderful  example  of  continuing  in  welldoing,  during  his 
thirty  years'  Presidency  of  the  Conference  and  fifty  years  of  noble 
public  service.  (Cheers.)  He  hoped,  and  they  all  hoped,  that  their 
venerable  President  wotdd  be  spared  for  many  years  yet  to  take 
part  in  the  proceedings.    (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  Johnson  seconded  the  proposition,  saying  that  he  had 
especially  appreciated  the  valuable  introductory  addresses  which  the 
worthy  President  had  delivered.     (Cheers.) 

Dr  Rhodes  having  declared  the  proposition  carried  with 
acclamation. 

Sir  John  Hibbbrt,  whose  rising  was  the  signal  for  renewed 
applause,  said :  I  beg  to  thank  most  warmly  the  mover  and  seconder 
of  the  resolution  which  has  just  been  passed  unanimously  by  the 
Conference.  I  thank  them  for  the  kind  words  not  only  with  respect 
to  the  present  Conference  but  with  respect  to  the  future.  I  may  say 
at  once  that  I  did  feel  in  consenting  to  become  President  of  the 
thirtieth  Aimual  Conference  that  the  time  had  come  when  I  should 
give  place  to  a  younger  man.    (No,  no.)    I  must  tell  you  that  since 
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we  last  met  I  have  attained  eighty  years  of  age,  and  tberefoie  it  is 
time  that  I  should  not  only  give  way  but  really  be  turned  out  to 
grass.  (Laughter.)  I  have  been  working  now  for  fifty  years  in 
public  work  of  various  kinds,  and  my  interest  in  it  does  not  cease. 
It  is  work  of  a  very  varied  character.  I  deal  not  cmly  with  Poor 
Law  Conferences,  as  you  know  from  my  presiding  over  these 
Conferences  for  thirty  years,  but  I  deal  with  county  matters  as 
Chairman  of  the  Lancashire  County  Council,  ami  I  deal  with 
pollution  of  rivers — a  most  difficult  subject — I  deal  with  lunatics  and 
I  deal  with  idiots,  and  I  also  deal  with  inebriates.  (Cheers.)  The 
variety  of  work  may  perhaps  be  a  good  thing  for  me,  as  it  prevents 
me  from  always  thinking  about  the  same  subject  I  have  met  with 
many  kind  friends,  and  I  cannot  help  referring  to  the  loss  of  not  a 
few  of  them,  gentlemen  who  brought  great  interest  to  the  Poor  Law 
work  of  their  various  districts.  (Hear,  hear.)  But  every  year 
brought  fresh  fieu^es,  and  whether  they  were  new  members  or  those 
whom  I  have  known  for  many  years,  I  have  always  had  the  very 
kindest  reception  from  them.  (Cheers.)  And  I  may  say  this,  that 
though  I  should  like  to  be  relieved  from  the  work  we  are  met  to 
perform,  if  I  have  the  health  and  strength  which  I  am  fortunately 
permitted  to  have  at  the  present  time,  I  shall  not  willingly  retire  from 
the  position.  (Enthusiastic  applause.)  I  can  only  hope  that  the 
matters  we  have  met  to  consider  may  bear  fruit.  I  bdieve  that 
great  improvements  have  taken  place  through  our  Conferences,  and 
I  believe  that  all  those  who  have  ever  attended  these  Conferences 
will  admit  that  it  is  a  good  thing  that  we  should  rub  shoulders 
against  each  other  and  learn  something,  for  we  have  all  some- 
thing to  learn,  and  must  not  set  up  ourselves  as  most  superior 
persons.  (Hear,  hear.)  That  is  the  good  of  these  Conferences,  and 
I  hope  they  may  long  continue  and  be  as  successful  as  they  have 
been  on  this  occasion.  (Cheers.)  I  have  never  seen  in  all  my  thirty 
years'  experience  so  good  an  attendance  on  the  second  day  as  I  see 
to-day.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  can  only  wish  that  we  may  get  through 
the  winter  in  our  respfective  Unions  in  a  brighter  way  than  we  look 
forward  to  at  the  present  time,  because  things  are  not  very  bright  so 
iar.  I  hope  we  may  all  be  able  to  feel  that  we  have  been  doing 
our  duty  not  only  to  the  Unions  in  which  we  live  but  also  for  our 
common  country.  (Prolonged  cheering.) 
The  proceedings  then  terminated. 

The  Guardians  of  the  Lancaster  Union  made  arrangements 
whereby  members  of  the  Conference  were  permitted  to  visit  the  fd- 
lowing  public  institutions  and  places  of  interest — the  Castle,  the  Parish 
Church,  Rif^ey  Hospital,  and  Williamson  Park  and  Observatory. 
Many  of  the  members  also  took  part  in  an  excursion  to  Heysham 
Harbour,  seven  miles  from  Lancaster. 

The  Mayor  of  Lancaster  (Col.  Allen,  V.D.)  consented  to  the 
delegates  using  the  trams  to  the  Park  free  of  charge. 
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REPORT   OF   THE    PROCEEDINGS 

OF  THB 

Thirteenth  Annual  Poor  Law  Conference  for  the 
South  Wales  and  Monmouthshire  District, 

COMPRISING   the    CoUNTIES    OF    BrECKNOCKSHIREi 

Cardiganshire,  Carmarthenshire,  Glamorgan- 
shire, Monmouthshire,  Pembrokeshire,  and 
Radnorshire,  held  at  the  Union  Offices, 
Newport,  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  27TH 
AND  2  8th  September  1904. 


Presidents- 
Right  Hon.  Lord  Tredegar  ; 

Mr  Oliver  H.  Jones, 

ChatrmoM^  Cardiff  Board  of  Guardians. 


The  following  Unions  were  represented  at  the  Conference : — 
*  Representatives  specially  delegated  by  their  Boards. 


Brbcknockshi&b. 

bucknock— 
*Price,  Owen  (Chairman). 
*Williams,  John. 
WiUiams,  Miss  A. 

BuiLTH — 
*Owcn,  Rev.  David. 

ClICKHOWELL— 

^Morgan,  R.  (Vice'Chl^^nan). 
•Daiaes,  J.  W. 
*Blennerhassett,  Irvine  (Clerk). 

Morris,  W. 

Goodchild,  H.  (Master). 

Cardiganshire. 

Abbray£on — 
*Jones,  J.  C.  (Chairman). 
•Jones,  B.  C.  (Qerk). 


Aberystwyth — 
*Moxgan,  J.  B.  (Chairman). 

Cardigan — 
*Rees,  Benjamin  (Chairman). 

Lampeter— 

*Davis,  David  (Chairman). 
•Edmunds,  Rev.  T.  C. 


Carmarthenshire. 

Carmarthen— 

*Davies,  David. 
•MUls,  Rev.  A.  Fuller. 

Llandixx)  Fawr— 

•Davies,  David  (Chairman). 
•Jones,  T.  D.  (Vice-Chairman). 
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Llansllt — 
*foDes,  Thomas. 
•Kevin,  W.  Y. 
'Edwards,  D.  C.  (Clerk). 
Jooes,  W.  B. 

Glahorganshikk. 
Bridgend  and  Cowbridgb — 
Edmondes,  Archdeaoon  (Cbaimuui). 
'Edwards,  Rev.  W.  A. 
'Richards,  Mis. 
•O^ricn,  John. 
RandeU,  Mrs. 
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Baker,  David. 
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Davies,  Rev.  Watkin. 
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Radnorshire. 
Rhayader— 
•Walker,  Roger. 
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visitors. 


Lord  Tredegw. 

F.  T.  Bircham  (Local  Government  Board  Inspector). 


The  following  Unions  were  not  represented  either  by  Delegates  or  other 
Guardians: — 

Monmouthshire. — Abergavenny,  Monmouth. 

GLAMORGANSHIRB.—Neath,  Pontypridd. 

Radnorshire.  — ^Knighton. 

Carmarthenshire. — Llandovery,  Newcastle-in-£mlyn. 

Cardiganshire. — Tr^^aron. 

Pbmbrokeshi RE.  — Haverfordwest,  Pembroke. 

Brecknockshire.— Hay. 
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The  Chairman,  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Tredegar,  in  opening 
the  proceedings,  remarked  that  this  was  an  age  of  conferences. 
The  Conference  at  which  they  had  assembled  on  that  occasion 
had  not  taken  place  at  Newport  before,  though  meetings  had 
been  held  in  various  parts  of  South  Wales  and  MonmouUishire. 
The  district  which  the  Conference  embraced  comprised  thirtjNthree 
Unions  with  a  population  in  1891  of  i»325f3i5  and  in  1901  of 
1,545,192,  while  the  whole  area  was  3,099,219  acres.  That  would 
give  them  a  fair  idea  of  the  importance  of  the  gathering.  This 
was  an  age  of  conferences  and  meetings  of  associations  of  every 
description.  Some  of  them  were  very  interesting,  some  of  them  were 
amusing,  and  some  were  only  interesting  to  those  who  took  particular 
notice  of  the  subjects  dealt  with.  But  of  all  the  conferences  now 
held  those  dealing  with  questions  affecting  the  administration  of  the 
Poor  Law  were  of  most  interest  to  the  public  generally.  The  poor 
they  had  always  with  them,  as  they  knew,  and  he  was  afraid  the 
subject  they  were  going  to  discuss  there  that  day  was  one  that  would 
also  be  with  them  for  a  very  long  time,  because  while  it  was  one  of 
the  most  interesting,  it  was  also  one  of  the  most  difficult  subjects  on 
which  to  form  a  proper,  direct,  and  satisfactory  conclusion.  They 
had  Poor  Law  statutes  from  the  time  of  Elizabeth  down  to  the 
present  moment,  and  the  conferences  and  meetings  which  had 
been  held  to  discuss  the  question  and  the  Bills  that  had  been 
brought  before  Parliament  with  a  view  of  trying  to  alter  the 
arrangement  of  the  old  statutes  satisfactorily  were  so  numerous — 
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nd  banlhr  anr  of  tiieaB  had  been  carried  out — ^that  their  number 
xftxie  AJoffded  soom   indiciition   of   the    difficulties    which    con- 
^osiied   thein.     The  trentment  of  the  poor    in  the  Workhouse 
vas  a  prohtem  vhich  had  existed  for  many  centuries.    They  were 
Ju  ptvxad  of  their  andent  institutions  and  their  and^it  names, 
be:  he  cocjd  not  help  thinking  that  some  of  the  old  names  connected 
wtth  thetr  I\x)r  Law  iosdtudons  they  would  like  to  see  removed,  if 
^isssb^e.  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  sort  of  stigma  that  appeared 
«>  aoadi  to  those  i^  were  in  receipt  of  poor  relief.    (Hear, 
heftr,^     It  was  m  many  cases  simply  sentimental,  but  still,   there 
It  was^      Ther  k>Ted  ^  oM  traditions  hanging    to    certain   of 
t^Ksr  biw^  hut  this  was  an  instance  where  a  new  name  might  be  in- 
trv>ixlo^i  vnh  adrtnoi^    The  question  of  charity  in  connection  with 
I\VY  Law  zt'iief  was  also  of  the  greatest  importance.    There  was  a 
ctitjun  amvxmt  c^  charity  which,  although  it  afforded  relief  to  a 
$n»t  oumr  desdmte,  was  to  a  certain  extent  doing  harm,  inasmuch 
as  wh;>  many  of  the  lecipients  w»e  worthy  of  assistance,  there  were 
o<her$  who  ow^  dtdr  positioa  simply  to  their  own  want  of  care 
pc^^-kstsly.    Then  they  lad  the  great  science  of  medicine  which  was 
incnoasu^  so  esKwrnously,  and  whkrh,  although  it  lengthened  the  lives 
vV  pevY^*  svxnetimes  most  materiaDy,  did  not  always  provide  them 
wtth  the  (^wier  or  capacity  of  earning  their  own  livelihood,  and  there- 
k>f<(  th<^  w«ff«  letKi^ed  dependent  upon  the  charity  of  others,  and 
Many  of  them  were  driven  amoog  that  portion  of  the  populace  who 
wtWobl;^  to  lake  lefage  in  tihe  Workhouse.    If  during  the  Con- 
t^f^mce  any  one  o>uki  suggest  a  means  of  dealing  effectively  with  this 
gtnwt  quesricvu  and  of  providing  for  the  relief  m  old  age  of  those 
who  now  v>bjected  to  ttike  it  irom  what  was  called  the  Union  Work- 
house^ WMich  good  would  have  aocraed.    There  were  a  great  many 
counurie$»  such  as  France,  Bdgium,  and  Germany,  which  managed 
their  poor  vtvy  welL    He  thought  they  might  learn  a  great  deal  from 
the  \*Ariou$  s>'stems  in  operation  in  those  countries.     But  what  he 
gathered  they  wanted  particularly  was  to  separate  those  who  had 
been  reduced  to  the  lowest  stage  of  poverty  and  disease  through  no  fault 
of  their  own  from  the  criminal  poor  or  other  individuals  of  question- 
able character*    Mr  Brown*s  paper  would  go  a  long  way  to  enable 
them  to  form  an  opinion  on  die  subject 

Mr  T.  DUTFISLD  (Newport)  said  that  as  Chairman  of  the  Locai 
Board  of  Guardians  h^  first  duty  was  to  welcome  the  delegates,  and 
he  did  so  most  heartily.  He  was  the  more  pleased  to  do  so  because 
he  knew  that  when  they  had  gone  to  other  towns  they  had 
always  been  received  with  the  greatest  cordiality.  Some  four  or  five 
years  ago  a  vote  was  taken  in  Cardiff  as  to  whether  they  should  have 
the  Conference  at  Newport  the  following  year.  On  that  occasion 
they  lost,  fortunately  or  unfortunately — fortunately  he  considered, 
because  Uieir  Workhouse  had  not  been  completed,  and  the  visitors 
would  have  seen  them  in  the  midst  of  their  building  opemtions. 
In  welcoming  them  lo  the  town^  he  desired  also  to  avail  himself  of 
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that  opportunity  of  thanUng  Lord  Tredegar  for  his  great  kindness  in 
oonsentiiig  to  take  the  chair  on  that  occasion.  It  was  extremely  good 
of  him  to  have  gone  to  the  great  trouble  he  had,  and  he  assured  his 
lordship  that  they  were  not  unappreciative  of  the  sacrifice  he  had 
made.  He  felt  also  personally  indebted  to  Mr  Brown.  He  was 
himself  at  the  outset  asked  to  read  the  paper  they  were  to  hear,  but 
he  could  not  do  so.  Mr  Brown  had  very  kindly  come  to  the  rescue, 
and  he  was  sure  he  was  going  to  give  them  a  much  better  paper  than 
he  could  have  hoped  to  do.  In  conclusion,  Mr  Dutfield  congratu- 
lated the  Conference  upon  the  attendance  on  that  occasion,  which  he 
said  was  certainly  above  the  average  and  larger  than  he  had  seen  at 
any  other  meeting. 

The  Secretary  having  read  a  letter  from  Mr  Cowper-Coles 
r^retting  his  inability  to  attend  the  Conference  owing  to  business 
engagements,  and  expressing  a  hope  that  the  subjects  to  be  dealt 
with  would  be  productive  of  an  interesting  discussion, 

Mr  W.  H.  Brown,  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Newport  Board  of 
Guardians,  read  the  following  paper  on  the  subject  of  "  Up-to-date 
Workhouses  " : — 

UP-TO-DATE  WORKHOUSES. 

By  Mr  W.  H.  BROWN, 


In  accepting  the  invitation  to  read  this  paper,  I  felt 
and  still  feel  my  inability  to  deal  with  the  subject  in 
such  a  complete  way  as  would  be  necessary  in  order  to 
bring  fully  before  you  the  great  difference  between  an 
ancient  Workhouse  and  an  '•  up-to-date  one."  Few  of 
us  have  any  conception  of  the  great  improvement  made 
in  Poor  Law  administration,  including  Workhouses, 
since  say  1601.  The  Act  of  that  year,  during  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  was  the  first  important  piece 
of  legislation  to  deal  in  anything  like  a  comprehensive 
and  systematic  manner  with  the  relief  of  the  poor. 
This  Act  consolidated  all  previous  enactments,  and  in 
addition  established  new  principles.  It  has  been  ac* 
cepted  as  the  foundation  for  all  subsequent  Poor  Law 
legislation,  especially  in  its  bearing  on  the  treatment 
of  children.  Coming  nearer  to  our  own  time,  what 
a  change  has  taken  place  since  Charles  Dickens,  in 
"Oliver  Twist,"  gave  to  the  world   a  glimpse  of  life 
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especially  child  life,  as  it  existed  in  the  Workhouses  of 
his  day.  He  gave  to  us  page  pictures  of  half-famished, 
ill-clad,  and  altogether  uncared-for  mites  of  humanity, 
who  cowed  beneath  the  glance  of  the  beadle  and 
Workhouse  Master,  And  we  remember  the  astonish- 
ment of  the  Workhouse  authority  when  poor  little 
Oliver,  with  an  audacity  born  of  a  ravenous  hunger, 
"asked  for  more"  of  the  meagre  fare  doled  out  so 
sparingly. 

In  dealing  with  this  subject  I  do  not  propose  to  go 
beyond  the  passing  of  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act^ 
1834. 

For  practical  purposes  this  date  will  suffice.  Up 
to  that  time  the  poor  were  relieved  directly  by  the 
overseers  of  each  parish,  and  in  many  parishes  where 
the  population  was  at  all  numerous  there  existed  what 
was  known  as  the  Poorhouse. 

These  institutions  were  often  under  no  responsible 
control  whatever.  Frequently  there  was  no  paid  officer 
in  charge.  The  inmates  were  not  under  any  sort 
of  classification,  the .  sexes  even  not  being  properly 
separated. 

The  First  Report  of  the  Poor  Law  Commission  con- 
tains numerous  descriptions  of  the  shocking  condition 
of  these  houses  and  their  occupiers. 

The  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act,  1834,  was  not 
carried  out  without  a  vast  amount  of  opposition  by  a 
numerous  class  of  interested  p^sons,  as  well  as  by 
the  paupers  themselves^  who  resented  the  fundamental 
principle  of  giving  no  out-relief  to  any  able-bodied 
adult. 

This  opposition  even  took  the  form  in  some 
localities  of  positive  revolt  and  riot,  which,  however, 
was  speedily  suppressed,  and  aided  by  the  judicious  tact 
and  energetic  exertions  of  the  Assistant  Poor  Law  Com- 
missioners, the  new  system  made  gradual  and  steady 
progress.  One  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  new  laws  was  the  rampant  way  in  which 
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able-bodied  pauperism  had  previously  asserted  itself, 
threatening  as  it  did  to  sap  the  very  life-blood  of  the 
country  ;  and  one  of  the  first  efforts  of  the  Commis- 
sioners appointed  under  those  laws  was  to  cause  Work- 
houses to   be   constructed   for  the   reception  of  the 
numerous  paupers  of  that  day,  who  were  mainly  able- 
bodied  men  and  women  either  unable  or  unwilling  to 
obtain  an  honest  living  by  their  own  exertions  without 
assistance  from  the  poor  rates.     It  was  thus  one  of  the 
chief  objects  of  these  Workhouses  to  suppress  the 
system  of  giving  relief  in  aid  of  wages.     These  early 
Workhouses  were  arranged  and  administered  to  this 
end,  and  the  success  which  has  attended  the  labours 
of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  of  that  day  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  in  the  Workhouses  of  the  present  day 
there  are  practically  no  able-bodied  paupers   of  the 
original  kind  to  be  found.     The  Workhouses  of  to-day 
in  ordinary  times  are  mainly  asylums  for  the  aged  and 
infirm,  the  sick,  the  harmless. imbecile,  and  the  children 
of  the  very  poor,  with  orphans  and  deserted  children. 
When   there  is  no  exceptional  distress,  the  inmates 
classed  as  able-bodied  are  chiefly  men  and  womep 
from  forty  to  sixty  years  of  age,  who.  from  previous 
habits   or  deficient  mental  capacity  are  incapable  of 
earning  their  own  living  or  of  keeping  any  place  of 
employment  offered  to  them. 

The  earliest  Workhouses  of  the  Poor  Law  period 
differed  much  from  the  new  Workhouses  of  the  present 
day.  This  is  partly  owing  to  the  altered  conditions 
of  the  paupers  themselves,  and  partly  to  the  change 
that  has  taken  place  in  public  opinion  upon  everything 
having  to  do  with  the  poor  and  with  local  gbvemmeht. 
For,  on  the  one  hand,  greater,  consideration  is  accorded 
to  the  welfare  of  the  poor  as  regards  thei^  treatment 
and  accommodation ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
views  of  the  public  have  undergone  a  gradual  change 
in  regard  to  the  accommodation  of  the  local  governing 
bodies  and   their  officers,  by  which,   as  their  duties 
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have  increased,  the  arrangements  and  accommodation 
necessary  for  the  discharge  of  those  duties  have  been 
dealt  with  in  a  more  liberal  manner.  So  far  as  con- 
cerned the  paupers,  the  early  Workhouses  were  simple 
in  the  extreme.  One  building  only  was  then  con- 
sidered necessary,  whatever  the  total  accommodation 
was  to  be,  and  the  main  feature  in  this  building  was 
the  separation  of  the  sexes. 

In  the  Appendix  to  the  First  Annual  Report  of 
the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  published  in  1835,  are 
griven  several  plans  of  Workhouses  suggested  for  adop- 
tion in  the  then  newly  formed  Unions.  One  of  these 
shows  a  Workhouse  devised  by  Sir  Francis  Head, 
Assistant  Poor  Law  Commissioner,  which  he  succeeded 
in  getting  erected  in  several  of  the  Unions  in  Kent. 
This  plan  is  for  a  rural  Workhouse  for  500  inmates, 
on  a  square  site,  one  acre  in  extent,  and  a  note  on  the 
plan  Informs  us  that  **  with  tanks,  drains,  gutters,  &c. 
&c.,  complete,  everything  to  be  of  the  best  materials." 
It  has  been  contracted  for  in  Kent  for  the  sum  of 
j^4,300,  and  a  similar  plan  for  400  persons  is  also 
building  in  Kent  for  the  sum  of  j^3,395,  or  about 
j^8.  I  OS.  per  inmate.  This  plan,  though  adopted  in 
many  of  the  Unions  in  Kent,  does  not  appear  to  have 
found  favour  in  other  parts  of  England,  for,  notwith- 
standing its  cheapness,  no  instance  occurs  of  a  Work- 
house being  so  arranged  in  a  Union  in  other  counties, 
and  it  may  here  be  remarked  that,  with  few  exceptions, 
it  has  now  practically  quite  passed  away,  since  in 
nearly  all  the  places  where  it  was  adopted,  from  one 
cause  or  another,  it  has  had  to  be  superseded  by  other 
buildings  better  adapted  to  modern  requirements. 

In  the  Appendix  to  the  Second  Annual  Report  of 
the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  is  given  a  list  of  no  less 
than  127  Workhouses  ordered  to  be  built,  irrespective  of 
a  long  list  of  old  Poorhouses  ordered  to  be  altered  or 
enlarged  in  order  to  adapt  them  to  the  altered  circum- 
stances. 
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These  127  new  Workhouses,  according  to  the 
published  list,  afforded  in  the  aggregate  accommo- 
dation for  36,062  inmates,  and  the  sums  authorised  to 
be  expended  in  their  erection  amounted  in  the  aggre- 
gate to  ;^65o,i46. 

These  sums  were  in  a  few  instances  exceeded, 
some  further  expenditure  having  been  subsequently 
authorised ;  but  it  will  be  seen  that  the  average  cost 
of  these  Workhouses  per  inmate  was  something  under 
;^20,  an  amount  very  far  below  what  is  found  neces- 
sary, and  indeed  what  is  inevitable  in  the  erection  of  a 
new  Workhouse  at  the  present  day.  This  difference 
in  cost  may  be  accounted  for  by  a  variety  of  circum- 
stances. The  cost  of  building  as  a  trade  has  itself 
greatly  increased  during  the  last  fifty  years.  More- 
over, the  arrangements  of  the  early  Workhouses  were 
very  different  from  what  are  now  found  to  be  neces- 
sary. Thus  the  entire  Workhouse  in  1834  was  self- 
contained,  every  department  being  in  the  one  building. 
The  provision  for  the  sick  was  restricted  to  a  very 
small  number  of  beds  in  one  of  the  ordinary  dormi- 
tories on  each  side,  with  scarcely  more  space  per  bed 
than  was  afforded  to  the  ordinary  inmates.  These 
latter  were  crowded  in  the  dormitories  in  a  way  which 
at  the  present  day  would  not  be  tolerated.  The  infirm, 
who  occupied  single  beds,  apparendy  had  an  allow- 
ance of  only  about  250  cubic  feet  of  air  space  and  26 
square  feet  of  floor  space,  and  the  able-bodied  were 
placed  two  in  a  bed  on  the  female  side,  and  in  ''  two 
tiers"  of  single  beds  on  the  male  side,  with  from  140 
to  1 50  cubic  feet  of  air  space  per  inmate.  The  children 
were  very  closely  packed,  two  in  a  bed,  and  in  the  few 
"sick"  dormitories  that  were  provided  the  patients 
were  scarcely  better  off  than  the  inmates  in  health, 
for  a  sick  ward  10  feet  by  16  feet  6  inches,  and  but 
little  more  than  8  feet  high,  was  occupied  by  five  beds, 
thus  giving  something  less  than  300  cubic  feet  of  space 
to  each  patient.     Every  dormitory  and  ward,  moreover. 
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appears  to  have  had  a  water-closet  either  actually 
within  it  or  leading  directly  out  of  it,  so  it  may  reason- 
ably be  supposed  that  the  atmosphere  of  the  sleeping 
rooms  throughout  was  not  of  the  purest.  Bearing 
these  facts  in  mind,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that 
some  of  these  same  Workhouses  are  now  said  to  be 
overcrowded  with  only  half  the  number  of  inmates 
in  them  for  which  they  were  originally  constructed, 
and  this,  too,  notwithstanding  that  during  perhaps  the 
last  twenty  or  thirty  years  they  have  had  extensive 
additions  made  to  them  in  the  shape  of  the  detached 
infirmaries  or  separate  schools,  and  have  been  im- 
proved in  various  ways. 

Many  years  did  not  elapse  before  these  early  Work- 
houses required  additions.  Experience  in  the  working 
of  the  new  system  soon  showed  the  necessity  for  various 
improvements  of  classification.  If  the  receiving  wards 
were  to  really  serve  their  purpose  of  precluding  the 
introduction  of  disease  among  the  inmates,  it  was  found 
that  they  ought  to  be  entirely  external  to  the  "  House " 
itself.  Then  tramps  or  vagrants  had  to  be  kept  from 
mixing  with  the  regular  inmates.  The  accommodation 
originally  provided  for  the  sick  proved,  in  most  in- 
stances, to  be  insufficient,  owing  perhaps,  in  part,  to 
the  crowding  together  of  the  inmates  in  the  various 
wards,  dormitories,  and  workrooms.  It  became  evident, 
too,  that  paupers  suffering  from  certain  contagious 
and  infectious  diseases  ought  to  be  separated  from  the 
other  patients,  and  accordingly  at  a  number  of  Work- 
houses the  erection  of  what  were  termed  "  pest-houses " 
was  commenced.  In  the  course  of  time,  again,  it  be- 
came evident  that  Workhouses  were  not  very  good 
places  for  children  to  be  brought  up  in,  and  in 
populous  Unions  separate  schools,  or  Workhouses 
for  children  as  they  were  officially  described,  were  pro- 
vided, in  some  instances  by  individual  Unions,  and  in 
others  by  a  combination  of  Unions  under  a  Joint  Board 
of  Management. 
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It  has  been  pointed  out  how  extremely  crowded 
were  the  dormitories  and  wards  of  these  early  Work- 
houses, owing  to  the  very  small  amount  of  cubic  space 
that  was  considered  sufficient  for  each  person  fifty  years 
ago.  Whether  this  crowding  of  inmates  was  direcdy 
attended  with  the  evil  results  that  might  be  expected 
is  not  easily  to  be  ascertained  now,  but  it  is  deserving 
of  notice,  in  surveying  the  progress  of  Workhouse  con- 
struction, that  in  these  earliest  Workhouses  the  wards 
as  a  rule  were  throughout  of  a  width  sufficient  for  only 
two  rows  of  beds,  and  were  provided  with  windows 
and  ventilators  in  their  opposite  external  walls.  The 
windows,  moreover,  were  usually  filled  in  with  cast-iron 
swing  sashes,  not  by  any  means  air-tight,  and  opening 
throughout  the  whole  size  of  each  window.  Possibly 
these  conditions  may  have  tended  in  a  measure  to 
counteract  some  of  the  evil  results  of  the  very  restricted 
amount  of  space  per  inmate.  Later  on,  as  an  increased 
amount  of  space  came  to  be  demanded,  the  arrange- 
ment of  wards  and  dormitories  underwent  certain 
changes,  which  have  since  been  found  to  be  disadvan- 
tageous. Probably,  from  motives  of  economy,  the 
width  of  the  dormitories  was  increased  so  as  to  take 
several  rows  of  beds,  the  wards  still  having  opposite 
external  windows.  At  a  still  later  period  this  arrange- 
ment was  in  turn  discarded,  and  the  wards  and 
dormitories  were  arranged  along  both  sides  of  a  cen- 
tral  corridor,  so  that  they  could  have  direct  external 
ventilation  on  only  one  side.  In  this  manner  from 
about  1850  to  about  1870  manv  large  Workhouses  were 
built.  The  same  sort  of  through  ventilation  was  supposed 
to  be  possible  by  means  of  windows  high  up  in  the 
corridor  walls,  but  these  windows  were  not  often  such 
as  could  be  readily  opened.  The  corridors  in  the  lower 
stories  were  but  poorly  lighted,  and  gratings  provided 
in  the  floors  of  the  upper  corridors  for  the  purpose  of 
lighting  the  lower  ones  served  to  diffiise  the  impurities 
of  the  atmosphere  throughout  the  entire  building.     It 
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is  difficult  to  conceive  any  arrangement  of  a  building 
in  which  perhaps  several  hundred  human  beings  passed 
the  greater  part  of  their  time,  better  calculated  to  act 
prejudicially  on  the  health  of  the  inmates.  How  far 
the  health  of  the  adult  inmates  of  these  buildings  was 
affected  by  this  arrangement  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but 
it  is  well  known  that,  in  the  case  of  many  large  school 
buildings  thus  arranged,  great  difficulties  have  been 
experienced  in  regard  to  the  health  of  the  children. 
It  has  now  been  recognised  that  the  aggregation 
of  vast  numbers  of  human  beings,  and  especially 
children,  in  indifferently  ventilated  dormitories  and 
rooms  of  huge  undivided  buildings,  is  injurious  to  the 
health  of  the  inmates,  and  accordingly  during  the  last 
fifteen  or  twenty  years,  efforts — not,  however,  always 
successful — have  been  made  to  bring  about  a  different 
arrangement  in  tiie  case  of  new  Poor  Law  buildings. 
This  change  was  concurrent  with  the  change  that  took 
place  in  hospital  construction  generally,  and  indeed  in 
the  arrangement  of  all  buildings  to  be  occupied  by  large 
numbers  of  persons,  whether  hospitals,  prisons,  barracks, 
or  lunatic  asylums. 

Following  upon  a  scandalous  state  of  affairs  which 
arose  in  one  of  the  Workhouses,  the  proprietors  of  the 
Lancet  newspaper  in  1865-66  had  started  an  inquiry 
into  Workhouse  administration  with  special  reference 
to  the  sick,  and  published  reports  by  their  own  special 
Commissioner,  upon  the  condition  and  treatment  of 
the  patients  in  the  Metropolitan  and  other  Work- 
houses. These  reports  created  much  sensation  at  the 
time,  and  led  to  a  complete  overhauling  of  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  treatment  of  the  sick  paupers  in  the 
Metropolis. 

Then  followed  in  1867  ^'^  appointment  of  a  Com- 
mittee of  experts  to  consider  and  report  on  the  amount 
of  cubic  space  that  ought  to  be  allowed  for  the  respec- 
tive classes  in  Poor  Law  institutions. 

From  this  date  onwards  vast  improvements  took 
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place  in  the  provincial  Workhouses.  New  infirmaries 
on  the  pavilion  system  were  provided  in  connection 
with  nearly  all  the  more  populous  Unions,  and  in  many 
instances  where  the  growing  wants  of  the  Unions 
demanded — partly  owing  to  tne  more  rigid  application 
of  the  Workhouse  as  a  test  of  destitution,  and  partly 
to  the  natural  increase  of  population — the  older 
infirmaries  were  made  over  to  the  inmates  in  bodily 
health,  and  the  requisite  additional  accommodation 
was  provided  by  the  erection  of  new  infirmaries.  These 
infirmaries,  moreover,  were  often  administered  on  im- 
proved principles,  paid  nurses  taking  the  place  of  the 
pauper  attendants  formerly  employed,  and  in  numerous 
instances,  where  the  size  of  the  institution  permitted, 
one  or  more  resident  medical  officers  were  appointed. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  that  the  Work- 
house of  the  present  day  is  very  different  in  character 
and  arrangement  from  the  Workhouses  erected  imme- 
diately after  the  passing  of  the  new  Poor  Laws  in  1 834. 
Then  the  main  object  aimed  at  was  the  suppression 
of  able-bodied  pauperism  ;  now  the  objects  sought  to 
be  attained  are  numerous,  and  comprise,  not  merely 
the  dealing  with  able-bodied  paupers,  but  the  relief  of 
destitution  in  a  far  broader  sense  than  formerly ;  for 
the  sick  and  infirm  are  now  very  generally  cared  for 
in  specially  erected  buildings,  arranged,  both  as  regards 
the  wards  themselves  and  the  administrative  depart- 
ment, in  conformity  with  the  current  views  and 
requirements  that  are  applicable  to  buildings  of  similar 
character,  but  intended  for  other  than  Poor  Law  pur- 
poses. And  as  regards  the  children,  efforts  are  now 
commonly  made  to  so  bring  them  up  as  to  give  them 
a  fair  start  in  life,  free  as  far  as  practicable  from 
what  has  been  termed  the  "taint  of  pauperism." 
Under  these  improved  conditions  much  has  undoubt- 
edly been  done,  but  it  must  nevertheless  be  admitted 
that  among  the  large  number — nearly  seven  hundred 
Poor   Law  districts  into   which   England  and 
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Wales  are  divided,  a  vast  amount  of  improvement 
still  remains  to  be  effected,  and  will  constantly  be 
requisite  to  keep  pace  with  the  ever-increasing  popu- 
lation, and  the  changing  conditions  of  localities. 

In  placing  before  the  Conference  my  ideas  upon  an 
*'  up-to-date '  Workhouse,  I  consider  we  have  such  an 
institution  in  the  new  Workhouse  erected  by  the 
Newport  Guardians,  and  it  is  this  Workhouse  that  I 
propose  utilising  as  an  object  lesson. 

During  the  years  1895-96  it  had  become  evident 
that  the  accommodation  of  the  existing  buildings  was 
insufficient  for  the  requirements  of  the  Union.  The 
old  building,  although  well  built,  was  not  adapted  for 
that  classification  which  the  Guardians  considered 
necessary.  The  day-rooms  and  dormitories  were,  as 
in  the  great  majority  of  the  Workhouses  of  the  day, 
cheerless  and  comfortless.  After  carefully  considering 
the  several  methods  of  improvement  and  addition,  the 
Guardians  decided  it  was  preferable  to  pull  down  the 
buildings  and  erect  new  ones  which  more  correctly 
answered  the  requirements.  To  meet  these  require- 
ments and  to  have  an  institution  that  was  suitable  to 
the  ideas  and  needs  of  the  time,  they  had  in  view — 

1 .  The  necessity  of  arranging  the  institution  so  as 
to  provide  for  a  general  classification  of  sexes,  a  special 
classification  of  the  old  people  and  the  young,  and  the 
worthless  characters  from  the  better, 

2.  Eflfective  means  of  supervision  by  the  officials. 

3.  Perfect  sanitation ;  clean,  economical,  and 
quick-serving  cooking  arrangements ;  well-lighted  and 
well- ventilated  cheerful  dining-hall ;  day-rooms  and 
dormitories  ;  effective  appliances  and  easy  exits  in  case 
of  fire. 

4.  Provision  of  workshops  where  the  male  inmates 
might  be  employed  in  suitable  work,  and  a  laundry 
fitted  with  the  best  machinery  for  its  purpose,  and  also 
providing  employment  for  the  able-bodied  female 
inmates. 
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5.  Receiving  wards  set  apart  from  the  main  build- 
ing, and  situated  as  conveniently  near  to  the  main 
entrance  as  possible,  so  arranged  as  to  allow  a  classifi- 
cation of  both  sexes  to  be  carried  out  upon  admission. 

6.  Suitable  store-rooms  for  storing  clothing,  pro- 
visions, &c. 

7.  Good  bathing  facilities. 

8.  Married  couples  quarters. 

9.  Separate  and  isolated  provision  for  infants. 

ID.  Ample  accommodation  for  the  sick  and  infirm  in 
buildings  detached,  and  as  far  as  possible  from  the  main 
building,  divided  into  wards  for  each  sex,  and  these 
again  so  arranged  that  medical  and  surgical  cases 
should  be  in  separate  wards,  with  a  detached  building 
for  the  reception  of  inmates  suffering  from  diseases  of  a 
virulent  type.  An  operating-room  constructed  upon  the 
latest  ideas  of  the  medical  profession,  and  fitted  with 
every  necessary  appliance  for  the  proper  carrying  out 
of  operations  of  whatsoever  character,  and  the  provision 
of  a  suitable  dispensary. 

These  then  were  the  ideas  upon  which  the 
Guardians  proceeded  in  the  preparation  of  their  plans. 
You  will  to-day  have  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  the 
buildings  and  of  judging  for  yourselves  how  these  ideas 
have  been  carried  out,  and  I  propose  only  to  give  you 
a  general  description  of  the  institution. 

The  porter's  lodge  is  on  the  right  of  the  main  gates, 
the  receiving  wards  on  the  left,  and  after  examination 
by  the  medical  officer  and  special  inquiry  by  the  Master 
as  to  age,  character,  and  ability  to  work,  the  admissions 
are  drafted  off"  to  the  various  departments,  of  which 
there  are  four  blocks,  A,  B,  C,  D,  on  the  male  side,  and 
three  blocks,  A,  B,  and  C,  on  the  female  side,  all  of 
which  are  again  subdivided  for  the  better  grouping  of 
the  very  infirm,  epileptics,  &c.  The  day-rooms  are 
wholly  on  the  ground  floors,  and  the  dormitories  for 
the  most  part  on  the  first  and  second  stories,  but  there 
are  several   rooms  set  apart  as  dormitories  on  the 
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ground  floors,  and  adjoining  the  better  class  day-rooms, 
for  the  very  infirm  and  weak  old  people. 

Provision  has  been  made  for  eight  married  couples 
in  a  separate  block  containing  eight  combined  living 
and  bed  rooms,  furnished  with  sufficient  conveniences, 
such  as  cupboards  for  food  and  apparel,  and  a  small 
cooking  range. 

The  children  until  three  years  of  age  are  cared  for 
in  a  block  of  two  stories  at  the  western  end  of  the 
Workhouse.  This  block  comprises  day-rooms  and 
dormitories  on  the  ground  floor  with  mothers'  room 
adjacent,  and  an  additional  dormitory  and  sick-room 
with  nurses'  room  on  each  floor. 

Children  above  this  age  are  sent  to  certified  schools, 
except  the  class  known  as  ins-and-outs,  for  whom  pro- 
vision has  been  made  at  a  separate  house  in  the  town 
under  the  care  of  a  Matron  and  assistants.  The 
children  attend  the  elementary  schools  in  the  town. 

In  connection  with  the  women's  department  there 
are  two  work-rooms  in  which  the  better  class  women 
are  employed  in  sewing  and  general  repairing.  The 
more  able-bodied  are  employed  in  the  wash-houses  and 
laundry,  which  are  of  ample  dimensions,  and  are  fitted 
throughout  with  the  latest  improved  machinery  worked 
by  steam,  the  whole  machinery  being  set  in  motion 
from  shafting  in  a  subway,  so  that  there  is  no  belting 
overhead  to  interfere  with  the  working,  and  con- 
sequently affords  a  great  safeguard  against  accidents. 
There  is  also  a  continuous  subway  from  the  boilers  to 
the  engine  beneath  the  corridors.  In  this  subway  all 
the  pipes,  tubes,  valves,  &c.,  for  steam,  water,  elec- 
tricity, and  gas  are  carried  through  the  building, 
accessible  at  all  points  for  examination,  control,  and 
repair  where  necessary. 

At  the  east  end  of  the  Workhouse,  contiguous  to 
the  men's  wards,  are  two  blocks  of  workshops,  the 
first  adapted  to  the  sawing  of  timber  and  chopping  of 
firewood,  and  the   second  comprising  workshops  for 
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carpenters,  painters,  tailors,  shoemakers,  and  matr 
makers.  The  roof  over  the  timber  and  chopping 
sheds  is  a  flat  asphalted  terrace,  on  which  the  better 
class  of  inmates  may  take  an  airing  in  fine  weather. 
The  roofs  of  the  corridors  are  also  flat,  and  are  used 
not  only  for  the  same  purpose,  but  give  direct  means 
of  communication  for  the  Master  and  officials  to.  all 
parts  of  the  building  on  the  level  of  the  first  story,  and 
in  the  event  of  an  outbreak  of  fire  would  provide 
excellent  means  of  egress  from  the  dormitories. 

In  the  men's  D  yard  are  six  cells  for  oakum  pick- 
ing, coal  storage,  &c.,  and  cells  are  provided  in  several 
of  the  yards  for  the  refractory  of  either  sex  in  case  of 
need. 

At  the  end.  of  each  block  a  sitting-room  and  bed- 
room are  set  apart  for  the  several  resident  officials,  who 
can  therefrom  exercise  good  supervision  of  the  inmates 
by  night  or  day,  and  the  Master  and  Matron  have  their 
residence  within  easy  reach  of  all  parts  of  the  insti- 
tution,  and  the  Master's  offices  adjoin  the  house,  and 
have  a  complete  view  of  all  persons  approaching  the 
entrance-hall  and  waiting-room. 

The  store-rooms  for  provisions  are  on  the  ground 
floor,  adjacent  to  the  kitchens  and  dining-hall,  and  in 
the  base^ient  beneath  are  several  other  store-rooms 
for  utensils,  &c.,  with  access  to. the  subways^  which 
can  also  be  entered  at  several  points  from  the  outside. 

The  store-rooms  for  linen,  inmates'  clothing,  ^c, 
are  on  the  first  floor,  and  are  of  ample,  dimensions) 
and  well  .fitted  throughout. 

The  cooking  is  for  thel  most  part  done  by  steam 
heatii^,  but  gas  is  Used  for  the  roasting  in  several  gas 
cookers  of  good  dhnensions,  and  the  system  is  found 
to  be  efficient  and  economical. 

The  infirmary  being  found  too  small,  further  accom- 
modation has  been  provided  by  adding  a  second  story 
and  remodelling  the  wing  pavilions  and  making  sundiy 
improvements   in   the   interior.     This   comprised  the 
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provision  of  an  operating-room  with  medical  officer^s 
room  on  the  men's  side  of  ground  floor,  together  with 
head  nurse's  room  and  nurses'  dining-room  on  the 
women's  side,  with  small  kitchen  and  store-rooms 
adjacent  thereto. 

The  additional  new  story  comprises  nine  nurses'  bed* 
rooms,  with  bath-rooms,  &c.,  in  the  centre  of  the  blocks 
with  two  wards  each  about  70  feet  by  22  feet,  with 
ward  kitchen,  bath-rooms,  and  offices  in  each  of  the 
extreme  pavilions. 

The  wards  throughout  on  each  floor  are  warmed 
by  steam  radiators  and  pipes^  and  the  cooking  is  done 
in  the  infirmary  kitchen  apart  from  cooking  for  the 
general  inmates. 

The  hospital  wards  have  been  remodelled  and 
enlarged,  and  an  additional  wing  added  at  each  end, 
comprising  on  the  north  a  nurses'  room,  bath-rooms, 
&c.,  and  on  the  south  in  addition  thereto  a  detention 
ward  with  padded  room,  &c 

At  the  south  end  of  the  wash-house  block  is  the 
mortuary  and  post-mortem  room,  and  on  the  north- 
east a  detached  block  comprising  the  stables,  coach 
and  ambulance  house. 

The  main  buildings  are  constructed  throughout  in 
brickwork  with  fire-resisting  floors  and  slated  roofs. 
The  interior  of  the  corridors  and  day-rooms,  together 
with  the  dining-hall,  are  lined  four  feet  high  with  glazed 
buff  bricks,  and  the  kitchen,  scullery,  and  store-rooms 
throughout  with  glazed  ivory  bricks. 

All  the  wards  are  warmed  with  open  fire-places, 
assisted  where  necessary  by  steam  radiators  for  the 
comfort  of  the  aged  and  infirm  and  for  the  infants. 

The  whole  of  the  building  is  lighted  throughout  by 
electricity  from  three  different  mains  to  ensure  against 
a  breakdown,  and  there  is  a  complete  telephonic  system 
through  the  buildings  for  general  communication  and 
also  for  fire  alarms.  Provision  has  also  been  made 
for  an  ample  water  supply  from  two  separate  mains, 
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with  hydrants  inside  and  outside  in  case  of  fire.  A1-- 
though  the  buildings  are  not  stricdy  on  the  pavilion 
principle,  it  will  be  found  that  for  classification,  facilities 
of  administration,  substantial  character,  general  finish 
to  avoid  future  repairs,  sanitary  arrangements,  modem 
heating,  electrical  and  cooking  facilities,  and  other  im- 
provements, the  premises  are  as  far  as  possible  up  to 
date. 

The  Guardians,  with  a  view  of  probable  extensions 
required  to  cope  with  an  inevitable  increase  in  the 
number  of  poor,  consequent  upon  the  rapid  increase 
of  population  in  the  Union,  have  purchased  the  ad- 
joining mansion  called  "  Springfield,"  with  about  five 
acres  of  ground.  It  is,  however,  hoped  that  building 
on  this  land  will  not  be  required  for  many  years.  The 
Board  room  and  offices  which  were  contained  in  the  old 
building  were  dispensed  with,  and  the  premises  where 
you  meet  in  Conference  to-day  were  erected. 

Not  only  do  we  consider  our  Workhouse  "up  to 
date,"  but  we  regard  its  administration  as  being  in  the 
same  relation.  We  have  discarded  distinctive  clothing 
for  the  inmates,  provided  cubicle  bedsteads  for  the 
most  deserving,  a  conveyance  for  periodically  taking 
out  the  most  deserving  of  the  aged  inmates  into  the 
rural  districts  in  order  to  break  the  monotony  of  and 
brighten  their  lives  and  to  improve  their  bodily  health. 
We  are  fortunately  in  close  proximity  to  a  beautiful 
Corporation  Park  where  our  babies  are  sent  regularly 
in  perambulators  in  charge  of  respectable  women,  that 
they  may  have  the  full  benefits  of  plenty  of  fresh  air  in 
the  mom  of  their  lives,  and  assist  in  laying  the  founda- 
tion of  a  sound  constitution.  We  have  provided  for 
the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  inmates  by  the  services  of 
three  religious  instructors — Church  of  England,  Non- 
conformist, fand  Roman  Catholic — while  the  well- 
behaved  inmates  are  allowed  to  regularly  attend 
churches  and  chapels  in  the  town.  We  have  a  pains- 
taking  Visiting  Committee  among  the  members,  of 
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which  none  are  more  practical  and  useful  than  the  lady 
members  of  our  Board  This  Committee  investigate 
every  case  of  admission  weekly,  and  have  a  frequent 
roll-call  of  the  inmates,  with  the  result  that  'Moafers" 
are  speedily  detected  and  ordered  to  be  discharged, 
and  we  consider  that  the  percentage  of  inmates  who  can 
possibly  be  regarded  as  able-bodied  is  very  low  indeed 

We  have  our  vagrant  wards  under  separate  super- 
vision and  entirely  apart  from  the  Workhouse,  believing 
as  we  do  that  it  is  to  the  advants^e  of  the  institution 
to  keep  this  class,  of  whcnn  the  greatest  number  are 
dirty,  lazy,  and  worthless,  at  as  far  a  distance  as  is 
possible.  I  cannot  too  strongly  urge  upon  the  Con- 
ference the  desirability  of  strict  classification.  Females 
of  dissolute  and  disorderly  habits  should  be  separated 
from  those  of  a  better  character,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  Guardians  to  take  all  reasonable  care  that 
the  morals  of  persons  admitted  into  the  House  be  not 
corrupted  by  intercourse  with  inmates  of  this  descrip- 
tion. Girls  of  blameless  character,  or  who  have  been 
admitted  for  first  confinement,  should  be  carefully 
separated  from  women  whose  previous  life  has  been 
such  that  their  influence  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  pre- 
judiciaPto  those  who  are  associated  with  them,  whether 
in  connection  with  laundry,  nurseries,  &c.  Those 
persons  where  circumstances  have  compelled  them  to 
enter  the  Workhouse,  but  who  are  known  to  be  of 
good  conduct  and  to  have  previously  led  moral  and 
respectable  lives,  should  be  separated  from  those  who 
from  their  habits  of  speech  or  for  other  reasons  are 
likely  to  cause  discomfort. 

The  accommodation  provided  is  as  follows  : — 

Men. 

A  Class 26 

B      „ 48 

C      „ 88 

Do 74 

—     236 


Up-to-date  Workhouses.  igi 

Women. 


J\  Uiass    -         -         -         - 

-       32 

B      „               -        -        - 

.       48 

c     .,      -        -        -        - 

-       48 

128 

Married  quarters 

^                              m^ 

16 

Receiving  wards — Men 

20 

Women 

12 

32 

Infants      .         -         .         - 

- 

38 

Infirmary           .         .         . 

- 

207 

Total     -        -        -      657 

The  cost  per  head  spent  in  the  erection  of  the 
Newport  Workhouse  is  ;^ioo.  5s.  5d.,  which  is  far 
below  that  of  many  recent  erections,  as  the  following 
statement  will  show.  In  conclusion,  if  by  this  very 
imperfect  attempt  I  have  in  any  way  helped  to  a  pro- 
fitable discussion  of  the  subject,  I  shall  be  glad.  I  am 
indebted  to  Knight's  **  Guide  to  the  Arrangement  of 
Workhouse  Buildings"  for  much  information  in  connec- 
tion with  this  paper. 
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DISCUSSION. 

Mr  F.  J.  Bbavan  (Cardiff)  in  opening  the  discussion,  said  he  was 
sure  they  were  all  very  much  obliged  to  Mr  Brown  for  his  very 
excellent  paper.  He  had  rendered  splendid  service  by  giving  them 
a  glimpse  of  the  Workhouse  of  the  past,  and  had  also  shown  the 
progress  that  had  been  made  during  the  last  forty  or  fifty  years.  But 
it  seemed  to  him  that  the  main  purpose  of  the  paper  was  to  lead 
them  to  ccmsider  what  they  ought  to  endeavour  to  do  with  respect  to 
these  places  in  the  future^  The  dominant  note  apparently  was  a 
demand  lor  such  classification  of  inmates  as  would  be  suitable  to 
modem  ideas.  He  was  very  glad  to  note  that  several  of  the  features 
delineated  in  the  paper  had  been  adopted  at  the  Newport  Work- 
house. Amongst  other  things  he  was  greatly  pleased  to  find  that  in 
Newport  they  were  now  endeavouring  to  improve  the  health  of  their 
aged  peoi^e  by  making  provision  for  taking  them  out  from  day  to 
day.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  thought  that  was  a  great  step  in  advance; 
At  Cardiff  they  prided  themselves  upon  being  fairly  to  the  fore,  but 
he  had  to  admit  that  Newport  had  gone  ahead  of  them  in  that 
particular  respect,  though  he  was  not  quite  sure  whether  Newport 
was  quite  so  up  to  date  in  some  other  matters.  He  did  not  gather 
for  instance  that  at  Newport  the  Guardians  had  taken  any  houses  in 
the  town  for  Cottage  Homes  for  their  children. 

Mr  Bkowm — Yes.    One. 

Mr  Bbavan — Oh  well,  we  have  thirty  such  Homes  connected 
with  the  Cardiff  Union,  and  we  have  found  them  a  very  great 
advantage  in  bringing  up  the  children.  They  had  also  at  Cardiff  for 
many  years  adopted  the  Newport  system  of  dothingthe  children  and 
the  inmates  of  the  Workhouse.  As  fiir  as  the  children  were  con- 
cerned, they  Idt  it  was  only  fair  and  reasonable  that  they  should 
have  an  opportunity  in  life,  and  to  that  extent  he  hoped  they  had 
succeeded.  In  &ct  the  master  of  one  of  the  schools  which  some  of 
the  (^ild^en  attended  had  told  one  of  the  Guardians  that  the  only 
way  he  knew  their  chitdren  was  by  the  improved  dress  in  which  they 
came  to  school  That,  he  thought,  was  very  gratifying  to  the 
Guardians  of  the  district.  He  was  sincerely  glad  that  through  the 
instrumentality  of  Mr  Herbert  lioyd  of  Pontardawe  they  had  got 
these  Conferences  revived,  and  he  was  quite  sure  that  such  papers  as 
Mr  Brown  had  given  them  that  day,  and  which  had  immediate 
lefiBrenoe  to  the  work  they  had  in  hand,  were  certainly  a  step  in  the 
right  direction,  and  one  which  he  was  confident  they  all  appreciated. 

Rev.  R.  F.  Brooiifibld  (Cardiff)  commented  upon  the  ex- 
cellence  of  the  paper,  and  remarked  that  after  what  had  been  heard, 
one  might  be  pardoned  for  wishing  to  end  one's  days  in  such  a 
neighbourhood  as  that  of  Newport.  At  the  end  of  the  paper  there 
was  a  statement  showing  the  percentage  of  cost  It  would,  however, 
he  thought,  be  helpful  to  them  if  Mr  Brown  could  name  Work- 
houses repently  built  which  had  cost  1^.    Of  course,  it  was. only 
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natural  that  the  author  of  the  paper  should  select  cases  that  would 
reflect  credit  upon  Newport  They  did  not  blame  him  for  that 
But  there  might  be  instances  «^ch  would  hdp  them  where  the  cost 
was  rather  less  perhaps.  Then  he  observed  that  reference  was  made 
to  the  work  in  which  the  people  were  engaged ;  but  Mr  Brown  had 
not  told  them  whether,  allowing  for  all  costs,  the  work  paid — ^whethor 
the  wood  chopping  and  laundry  work  were  really  remunerative.  He 
would  like  also  to  ask  whether  the  Committee  which  investigated 
cases  of  admission  was  a  Standing  Committee,  or  a  Committee  of 
the  sqparate  districts.  Were  the  inmates  admitted  distributed 
between  separate  wards,  and  did  the  Relief  Committee  investigate 
each  case?  Theyhad  not  done  that  so  fiu*  at  Cardiff, although  some 
of  them  felt  that  it  ought  to  be  done. 

Mr  J.  C.  Jones  (Aberayron)  said  he  had  had  the  pleasure  of 
visiting  the  Workhouse  that  morning,  and  although  Mr  Brown  had 
explained  the  working  of  the  institution,  the  impression  conveyed  in 
the  paper  was  not  the  same  as  that  which  he  had  formed.  What  he 
would  like  to  know  was,  whether  it  was  not  possible  to  adjourn  the 
discusssion  until  the  other  representatives  had  seen  the  Workhouse. 
He  was  sure  it  would  be  more  profitable  to  consider  the  subject 
after  seeing  the  institution,  for  *' seeing  was  believing.''    (Laughter.) 

Rev.  David  Owen  (Builth)  obsored  that  the  subject  selected 
for  discussion  was  a  very  good  one.  But  he  had  a  plan  which  both 
the  Guardians  and  the  poor  at  the  end  of  the  century  would  admit 
was  up  to  date  even  then.  (Laughter.)  Personally,  he  had  taken  a 
great  deal  of  mterest  in  thb  subject  of  up-to^late  workhouses,  and 
his  idea  was  this:  That  in  Breconshire,  Radnorshire,  and  other 
counties^  they  should  have  one  central  Workhouse.  He  visited  the 
Builth  Workhouse  in  the  summer  of  1902,  and  was  there  confronted 
with  a  problem  which  he  could  not  solve — to  know  which  was 
greatest,  the  number  of  paupers  or  the  number  of  officers.  (Laughter.) 
In  the  following  December  he  corresponded  with  the  four  Unions  in 
the  county,  and  he  then  found  that  there  were  352  indoor  paupers  in 
Breconshire.  In  Mardi  he  proposed  a  resolution  to  the  effect  diat 
they  should  reduce  the  Workhouses  in  the  county  from  four  to  one^ 
and  this  was  carried.  In  their  Workhouse  the  average  number  of 
inmates  throughout  the  year  would  be  about  twenty^five.  Yet  these 
cost  the  nUepayers  ^£900.  He  certainly  thought  it  was  time*  that  a 
reduction  in  the  number  of  Workhouses  was  effected^  and  that  it 
would  be  far  better  to  have  one  staff  than  four.  He  would  like  to 
tell  them  also  that  he  had  been  up  to  London  twice.  On  the  first 
occasion  he  was  not  allowed  to  speak  on  the  subject  at  all,  but  he 
was  told  privately  that  it  ought  to  be  discussed  and  decided  at  the 
district  Conferences.  Under  tbese  circumstances  he  appealed  to 
them.  This  year  when  he  went  up  to  speak  at  the  Guildhall  he 
explained  at  the  end  of  his  address  that  he  was  in  favour  of  reducing 
the  number  of  Workhouses,  and  die  majority  at  any  rate  said  "  Hear' 
hear."    (Loud  laughter.)    That  shdwed  that  they  agreed  with  him' 
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He  called  Dr  Gomer  Lewis  to  be  a  witness.  He  had  suggested 
a  reduction  because  there  were  too  many  paupers  and  too  many 
Workhouses.  It  would  be  far  better  for  the  ratepayers  and  also  for 
the  paupers  if  the  latter  were  provided  with  a  small  library.  They 
might  also  have  a  daily  paper.  Then  they  would  be  up  to  date. 
(Laughter.)  If  they  had  central  Workhouses  the  children  might  be 
brought  together  from  four  or  live  counties  and  taught  farming  and 
agriculture.  It  was  all  very  well  to  read  and  write,  but  they  ought 
to  teach  them  something  else  as  well.  Objection  had  been  raised  to 
his  proposal  on  the  ground  of  the  distance  being  in  some  cases  too 
great  That  objection  might  have  been  urged  when  he  was  very 
young.  Then,  there  was  no  railway  in  his  native  county  of  Cardigan- 
shire, but  now  there  were  railways  everywhere.  Then  again,  a  widow 
with  say  three  children  would  prefer  to  receive  los.  weekly  in  out- 
door relief  to  being  maintained  in  the  Workhouse  where  the  cost  to 
the  ratepayers  was  about  a  pound.  There  was  the  further  question  as 
to  what  they  should  do  with  the  tramps.  Well,  what  he  would  say 
would  be  this :  Supposing  the  Workhouse  was  disestablished,  there 
ought  to  be  tramp  yards  instead  of  tramp  wards,  in  charge  of  an  ex- 
policeman  or  service-man  who  should  be  empowered  to  give  a  ticket 
on  the  applicant  signing  an  agreement  to  do  the  work  set  for  him. 
And  if  he  ran  away,  let  him  be  apprehended  for  obtaining  goods 
under  false  pretences,  treated  as  a  thief,  and  given  three  months' 
hard  labour.  (Laughter.)  That  would  settle  him.  Then  with  re- 
gard to  the  next  question  as  to  what  they  should  do  with  the  Work- 
houses, he  would  suggest  that  they  should  either  let  or  sell  them  to 
the  Government — this  was  a  new  point-^o  be  used  as  public  gran- 
aries in  order  that  they  might  protect  themselves  against  the  possi- 
bility of  a  scarcity  of  food  in  time  of  war.  Unless  some  suggestion 
of  this  kind  Were  adopted  diey  might  be  starved  to  death.  ("No, 
fio.")  Well^  there  was  Uie  danger.  The  Government  might  with 
advantage  take  the  matter  up  and  reduce  the  number  of  Workhouses 
when  and  where  necessary. 

Major  D.  £.  Williams  (Pontypool)  would  like  to  say  how 
pleased  he  had  been  to  listen  to  the  very  able  paper  which  had  been 
read.  The  Newport  Guardians  had  impressed  them  with  thdr 
interest  in  the  poor  by  btiilding  so  fine  a  Workhouse ;  indeed  they 
might  say  it  was  as  good  as  any  to  be  found  tip  and  down  the 
country.  At  Pontypool  they  were  also  doii^  what  they  could  to 
bring  themselves  up  to  date.  '  They  had  had  to  deal  with  the  very 
tome  question,  and  they  had  done  so  on  practically  the  same  lines. 
They  had  a  building  of  which  they  were  proud  erected  on  similiLr 
lines  to  that  at  Newport  They  were  also  dealing  with  their  poor  in 
a  more  up>to<late  fiashion.  In  the  days  gone  by  they  did  not  show 
the  same  feding  towards  the  poor  inmates  of  their  Workhouses,  but 
at  the  present  time  their  desire  and  their  intention  were  to  do  the 
very  best  they  could  for  those  who  found  themselves  in  such  circum- 
stances as  to  require  their  assistance.    He  was  pleased  also  with  the 
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lefeieDoe  which  had  been  made  to  the  little  ones.  If  they  could 
start  the  children  wdl  in  life  thej  would  be  helping  themselves  in 
the  long  run,  for  they  would  enable  them  to  become  useliil  citizens 
instead  of  a  burden  upon  the  rates.  (Hear,  hear.)  In  Newport  also 
they  had  made  an  arrangement  for  the  spiritual  wel^Eue  of  the 
inmates  which  did  not,  he  believed,  obtain  in  any  other  Union.  It 
seemed  to  be  absolutely  fiur,  and  to  take  account  of  every  denomina- 
tion,  being  representative  of  the  Anglican  Church,  the  Noncon- 
formists, and  the  Roman  Catholics.  It  was  certainly  a  step  in  the 
right  direction. 

Rev.  W.  A.  Edwards  (Bridgend)  said  there  was  one  pcnnt 
suggested  by  the  paper  which  had  also  been  alluded  to  in  some 
practical  remarks  by  one  of  the  subsequent  speakers,  and  that  was 
with  regard  to  the  provision  which  seemed  to  be  made  in  their  Work* 
house  for  the  occupation  of  the  inmates.  Some  of  them  very  wdl 
remembered  the  sarcastic  way  in  which  Carlyle  referred  to  those 
Workhouses  in  which  no  work  was  allowed  to  be  done.  There  may 
have  been  a  certain  amount  of  truth  in  Carlyle's  remarks.  But  at 
Newport  they  had  shown  that  it  was  possible  to  make  provisicm  for 
the  exercise  of  the  productive  activity  of  those  who  were  capable  of 
it  There  was  one  point  raised  by  the  representative  of  the  Builth 
Union  which  was  deserving  of  attention,  and  that  was  the  suggestion 
that  the  children  in  the  different  Unions  might  be  brought  together 
for  training  in  agriculture.  Of  course  there  was  a  great  deal  that 
was  practical  in  that  In  connection  with  this  aspect  of  the  subject 
the  speaker  referred  incidentally  to  a  little  book  published  by  Mr 
Bosanquet  dealing  with  temporary  experimental  relief  work,  and  »id 
he  did  not  know  whether  an  attempt  had  been  made  in  connection 
with  the  different  Workhouses  to  secure  anything  like  an  experi- 
mental farm  or  gardening  ground  where  the  inmates  might  be 
employed  in  producing  supplies  which  could  be  used  for  the  benefit 
of  the  institution.  In  a  kuge  number  of  the  experiments  which  had 
been  made  there  was  a  depressing  result,  inasmuch  as  a  great  loss 
had  been  involved.  But  he  notic^  that  none  of  these  experiments 
were  of  an  agricultural  character.  The  Salvation  Anny  experiment 
at  Hadleigh  had  been  of  an  agricultural  or  garden  character,  and 
they  were  led  to  suppose  that  the  results  had  been  satisfiurtory. 
Personally  he  would  like  the  question  of  agriculture  or  gardening  in 
relation  to  Poor  Law  management  to  be  touched  upon.  One  of  the 
preceding  speakers  had  inquired  whether  some  of  those  enterprises 
to  which  reference  had  been  made  were  profitable.  He  did  not 
think,  however,  that  they  ought  to  expect  a  dear  profit  What  they 
should  remember  was  that  they  had  to  maintain  these  people,  and  if 
their  work  lessened  the  cost  they  ought  to  be  delighted. 

Mr  J.  H.  Stephens  (Swansea)  had  been  through  the  Newport 
Workhouse,  and  admitted  that  it  was  a  fine  building  so  far  as  the 
bricks  and  mortar  aspect  wese  concerned,  but  he  would  like  to  have 
seen  it  placed  like  the  Pontypool  Workhouse,  out  where  the  inmates 
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could  see  the  green  fields  and  get  more  of  the  fresh  air.  As  it  was, 
he  was  sorry  the  Newport  Guardians  had  expended  so  much  money 
in  rebuilding  their  Workhouse  in  a  populous  part  of  the  district. 
The  idea  of  an  up-to-date  Workhouse  was  all  very  well  for  those 
who  were  sick  and  infirm  and  unable  to  look  after  themselves  outside. 
But  there  was  one  great  point  which  he  was  afraid  they  as  Poor  Law 
Guardians  seemed  to  leave  out  of  consideration.  It  was  laid  down 
by  the  Local  Government  Board  that  if  a  man  could  not  get  work  the 
Guardians  might  find  him  employment.  And  they  were  allowed  to 
pay  him  the  magnificent  sum  of  one  shilling  per  day,  and  twopence 
for  each  child.  He  had  placed  this  point  before  the  Conference, 
because  he  would  like  to  ask  how  many  of  those  present  would  like 
to  live  and  maintain  their  families  upon  a  similar  sum.  He  thought 
that  in  dealing  with  a  matta^  of  this  kind  the  Guardians  should  be 
allowed  more  scope  than  they  had  at  present  If  they  were  to  find 
temporary  work  for  the  unemployed,  they  ought  to  be  allowed  to 
give  them  a  fair  and  reasonable  sum  in  return  for  their  labour,  instead 
of  the  miserable  pittance  which  was  doled  out  to  them  under  the 
existing  circumstances.  The  labourer  was  worthy  of  his  hire.  ( Hear, 
hear.)  He  was  speaking,  of  course,  of  deserving  cases,  for  he  took  it 
that  if  a  man  was  not  deserving,  the  Guardians  would  not  assist  him. 
It  had  been  truly  said,  that  in  days  gone  by  they  had  had  bad 
Workhouse  masters.  He  was  thankful  to  say  that  at  Swansea  they 
had  a  master  and  matron  who  were  most  humane,  and  moreover,  he 
was  pleased  to  say  that  they  had  been  able  to  supply  the  Pontypoc^ 
Workhouse  in  this  respect  also.  In  the  surgical  ward  at  Newport 
everything  was  up  to  date.  So  it  was  at  Swansea ;  so  that  the  in- 
mates could  get  the  very  best  possible  treatment  He  did  not  want 
to  be  hard  on  trained  nurses,  but  he  was  afraid  vety  often  they  forgot 
the  people  to  whose  interests  they  were  engaged  to  attend — the  poor 
sick  whom  they  had  thrust  upon  them  in  their  Workhouses.  He 
would  like  the  nurses  trained  for  Poor  Law  purposes  to  think  more  of 
the  persons  entrusted  to  their  charge  and  less  of  themselves,  so  that 
the  inmates  might  be  assured  ot  proper  attention  in  return  for  the 
salaries  they  were  paid  by  the  Guardians. 

Mr  John  Warp  Davibs  (CrickhoweU)  inquired  what  provision 
the  Newport  Guardians  had  niade  for  securing  suitable  situations  for 
young  boys  and  girls  who  had  reached  an  age  when  they  were  able 
to  leave  the  Workhouse.  In  the  Crickhowell  Union  they  had  taken 
the  course  of  sending  the  young  girls  to  civil  homes  in  different  parts 
of  the  country ;  but  as  far  as  their  experience  went  the  experiment 
had  not  been  ajtogether  successfiil. 

Rev.  Eliasaph  Edwards  (Bedwellty)  was  personally  grateful  to 
Mr  Brown  for  his  unique  paper.  They  ccNild  not  criticise  it  because  he 
had  given  them  focts.  In  the  Bedwellty  Unibo  the  Guardians  had 
advised  the  master  and  matron  that  gpr Is  of  twelve  should  be  allowed 
to  grow  their  hair  long.  They  bad  giris  sottietimes  attaining  the  age 
of  sixteen  or  seventeen  who  were  turned  ont  like  boys,  and  it  mw  not 
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fiur.  He  would  like  to  ask  one  question,  and  that  was  whether  the 
Guardians  at  Newport  paid  for  spiritual  ihstruction  or  whether  it  was 
given  gratuitously.  In  their  Union  it  was  given  for  many  years 
gratuitously  by  the  Established  Church,  by  die  Roman  Catholics, 
and  by  various  other  Nonconformist  denominations. 

Mr  T.  DuTFiELD  (Chairman,  Newport),  chairman  for  four  years  of 
the  Building  Committee  of  the  Newport  Board  of  Guardians,  asked 
leave  to  offer  a  few  remarks  or  suggestions  which  might  be  helpful  to 
any  Guardians  who  contemplated  the  reconstruction  of  their  Work- 
house. If  they  felt  that  the  old  Workhouse  could  not  be  well  and  effici- 
ently adapted  to  modem  requirements,  it  would  be  far  better  to  take 
down  every  stone  of  it,  as  they  had,  and  start  afresh.  They  very  nearly, 
however,  made  a  mistake.  They  got  out  plans  and  tried  to  remedy 
the  old  Workhouse.  The  expense,  it  was  stated,  would  be  about 
;^io,ooo.  Still,  that  was  only  an  estimate,  and  they  all  knew  what 
estimates  were.  Eventually  they  grappled  with  the  subject.  They 
saw  that  the  original  scheme  would  not  bring  them  up  to  date,  and 
they  therefore  made  up  thetr  minds,  as  he  had  said,  to  take  down 
every  portion  of  the  old  Workhouse.  One  of  the  speakers  had  asked 
the  question  as  to  why  they  did  not  decide  in  rebuilding  to  go  out 
into  theXcountry.  He  thought  he  could  give  a  tolerably  satisfactory 
answer  to  that  Lord  Tred^ar's  grandfather  originally  gave  a  site  of 
four  out  of  five  and  a  half  acres  on  condition  that  it  was  used  for  the 
purpose  of  a  Workhouse,  and,  therefore,  had  they  gone  out  into  the 
country,  as  suggested,  it  would  have  been  necessary  for  them  to 
acquire  a  new  site.  Again,  they  had  already  purchased,  at  consider- 
able cost  another  four  and  a  half  acres.  These  were  the  reasons  for 
rebuilding  on  the  present  site.  Whether  they  were  wise  or  not,  he 
would  not  pretend  to  say.  Of  coarse  they  could  always  be  wise  after 
an  event  They  were  certain  as  they  wait  on  that  there  was  suf- 
ficient ground,  but  fortunately  for  them  shortly  after  they  had  made 
up  their  minds  to  start  rebuilding,  the  Springfield  property  came  into 
the  market,  and  the  Gruardians  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to 
acquire  it,  and  so  provided  for  accommodation  which  might  be 
necessary  for  many  years  to  come.  They  had  also  to  add  consider- 
ably to  dke  plans  as  they  went  along.  If  any  other  Guardians  went 
in  for  a  new  Workhouse  he  would  like  to  tell  them  that  they  would 
not  get  through  with  the  work  in  anything  like  the  time  they 
anticipated  at  the  start.  They  thought  at  Newport  that  two  or  three 
years  would  suffice,  whereas  it  had  really  taken  them  five  years. 
They  had  a  ten  months'  strike  when  the  woric  had  been  in  progress 
about  a  year.  However,  they  got  over  that,  but  then  they  had  many 
other  difficulties.  New  ideas  occurred  from  time  to  time,  and  the 
original  sum  had  been  largely  exceeded  But  they  thought  they  had 
jgot  good  value  for  their  money  in  every  way.  He  could  not  con- 
clude his  remarks  without  expressing  his  personal  thanks  on  behalf 
of  himself  and  the  Guardians  of  Newport  to  Mr  Brown  for  taking  up 
the  subject  of  up^to-date  Workhouses,  which  otherwise,  he  was  afraid, 
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would  have  devolved  upon  some  one  in  another  Union.  He  did  not 
say  that  they  had  done  everything  at  Newport.  Personally,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Building  Committee,  he  had  tried  to  get  more  done  than 
was  actually  accomplished.  He  was  not  going  to  tell  them  what  it 
was,  however,  because  he  thought  that  when  a  man  succeeded  in 
getting  nine-tenths  of  what  he  wanted  he  ought  to  be  very  well 
satisfied  for  the  time  being.    (Applause.) 

Dr  GoMER  Lewis  (Swansea)  expressed  the  pleasure  it  afforded 
him  to  see  so  many  ladies  present.  He  had  been  attending  these 
Conferences  for  the  last  thirteen  years,  and  he  believed  they  were 
more  numerous  that  day  than  they  had  ever  been  before.  On 
one  occasion  he  had  had  the  honour  of  being  Chairman.  They  were 
there  as  Guardians  of  the  poor,  and  he  felt  very  proud  of  the  able 
paper  which  had  been  read  by  Mr  Brown.  But  he  would  like  to  say 
that  they  had  also  a  Workhouse  at  Swansea^laughter) — and  that 
they  had  five  hundred  inmates  there.  He  ventured  to  say,  moreover, 
that  they  were  up  to  date.  He  did  not  say  that  their  Workhouse  was 
as  grand  as  that  at  Newport,  but  they  had  all  the  comforts.  They 
had  built  a  kitchen  twelve  months  ago  at  a  cost  of  ^6,000,  an 
infirmary  at  a  cost  of  ;£i 4,000,  in  addition  to  the  furniture  for 
which  they  paid  ;£64o,  new  Union  offices,  with  all  accommodation, 
a  couple  of  years  ago  at  a  cost  of  over  j^7,ooo,  and  now  they  were 
preparing  to  solve  the  great  tramp  problem  by  a  further  expenditure 
of  j(^6,ooo.  He  would  like  his  friends  to  visit  Swansea  and  see  that 
they  were  up  to  date  as  well  as  Newport.  Not  unfrequently  it  was 
said  by  some  of  the  ratepayers  that  they  were  making  the  Work- 
houses too  comfortable.  But  he  did  not  believe  it  ^Hear,  hear.) 
He  believed  in  giving  poor  people^  who  sought  shelter  within  their 
walls,  all  the  comfort  they  could..  They  were  often  reminded  that 
they  were  Guardians  of  the  ratepayers.  That  was  true;  but  he 
would  like  to  remind  them  that  first  and  foremost  they  were  elected 
as  Guardians  of  the  poor.  (Hear,  hear.)  And  if  they  were  going  to 
give  them  relief  at  all,  it  ought  to  be  adequate  in  deserving  cases. 
They  had  also  got  Cottage  Homes  at  Swansea  as  well  as  at  Cardiff, 
and  he  was  pleased  to  tell  them  that  there  was  a  young  lad 
named  J.  H.  Howard  who  was  brought  up  at  the  Cottage  Homes  at 
Swansea,  and  who  had  recently,  after  attending  a  theological 
college,  been  ordained  to  the  Calvioistic  Methodist  ministry.  Sir 
John  Llewellyn  was  the  father  of  the  Cottage  Homes  at  Swansea, 
and  he  was  proud  of  the  work  which  they  were  doing.  It  would 
thus  be  seen  that  they  were  accomplishing  some  good  at  Swansea. 

Mr  Brown,  in  replying  to  the  discussicm,  said  there  was  very 
little  criticism  for  him  to  answer,  inasmuch  as  what  had  been 
indulged  in  by  the  various  speakers  had  been  of  a  favourable 
character.  He  found  that  when  he  began  to  deal  with  this  question 
that  it  was  rather  a  difficult  one  to  handle,  especially  within  the 
compass  of  a  paper,  to  be  discussed  at  a  Conference  such  as  that 
He  was  not  asked  to  enumerate  the  various  points  of  different  Work- 
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hoDKs  wliidi  miglit  be  conadered  up  to  date,  or  to  describe  die 
Tuioos  impfofenents  wbicb  mligbt  be  mide  in  oomiectioii  with  the 
rcgenefjtion  of  the  mieuipitfyBd,  hot  nnpl7  to  deal  with  die  dry 
qoeitioo  of  an  iip4a<late  Workhouse^  Mr  Broomfield  had  asked 
whether  the  humdiy  and  wood<hopping  at  the  Newport  Workhouse 
had  proved  renranentiie:  The  wood<bopping  paid,  and  paid  wdl, 
hot  as  to  the  humdiy  he  cookl  not  say,  bccanse  they  had  not  kept  a 
strict  debtor  and  oeditoi  aooonnt  Then  he  had  been  asked 
whether  there  were  any  Workhooses  ^licfa  cost  less  per  head  than 
that  at  Newport  Their  Clerk  had  made  inquiries  firom  all  Boards 
of  Guardians  who  had  recently  erected  Woridiooses,  and  from  the 
reports  whidi  he  had  reccifcd  and  which  were  indnded  in  the 
appendix,  it  would  appear  that  they  had  no  Workhouse  recendy 
reconstraded  wtncfa  came  out  at  less  cost  per  head  than  that  oi 
Newport  Then  as  to  the  IHsiting  Committee.  At  die  annual 
meeting  they  reconstituted  the  whole  of  the  Committees,  and  the 
Visitii^  Committee  was  amoi^  them.  It  was  repiesentadve  of  all 
sections  of  ratepayers  in  the  Union.  They  hdd  their  meetings  at 
the  Workhouse  and  inquired  into  the  cases  of  all  persons  admitted 
week  by  week.  As  to  the  contention  of  the  Rev.  David  Owen  he 
would  remind  diem  that  he  was  not  asked  in  preparing  his  paper  to 
go  into  the  question  as  to  whedier  there  were  or  were  not  too  many 
Worichouses.  But  if  he  were  asked  for  his  personal  opinion  as  to 
what  he  would  do  in  a  Union  when  there  were  only  twenty-five 
inmates  in  die  Woridiouse^  he  dioug^t  he  would  suggest  the  taking 
of  a  nice  little  house  somewhere  and  place  a  couple  in  charge. 
He  congratulated  the  Pontypod  Guardians  upon  the  selection  of 
the  site  for  their  Woikhouse  where  they  were  enabled  to  provide 
such  excellent  and  healthful  surroundings  for  their  inmates.  In 
reply  to  the  Rev.  E.  Edwards  he  might  say  that  they  endeavoured 
to  find  something  for  every  one  to  do,  and  that  they  had  a  committee 
of  hufies  who  had  interested  themselves  for  some  years  past  in  the 
Brabazon  Scheme,  which  they  had  found  very  hdpfiil  in  the  case  of 
some  of  the  older  inmates.  The  Chairman  of  the  Board  had  taken 
up  the  point  raised  by  Mr  Stephens  as  to  why  on  deciding  upon  the 
present  buildings  they  utilised  the  old  site  instead  of  going  into  the 
country.  That  explanation  he  hoped  was  a  satisfactory  one.  Then 
as  to  the  inquiry  with  r^ard  to  the  finding  of  situations  for  boys  and 
girls  on  leaving  the  workhouse,  he  did  not  think  they  had  had 
sufficient  experience  to  say  whether  it  was  going  to  be  beneficial  or 
not.  With  respect  to  religious  instruction,  he  might  explain  that 
when  the  old  chaplain  passed  away  the  question  came  before  the 
Guardians.  The  Local  Government  Board  on  being  appealed  to 
refused  to  sanction  the  appointment  of  three  chaplains  which  the 
Guardians  desired  to  make.  Then,  instead  of  three  chaplains,  they 
appointed  a  similar  number  of  religious  instructors.  They  notified 
the  Local  Government  Board  of  what  they  had  done,  and  they  had 
heard  nothing  further  with  regard  to  the  matter.    The  Church  of 
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England  instructor  received  £4^  a  year,  and  held  both  Sunday  and 
week-night  services ;  the  Nonconformist  received  a  similar  amount ; 
while  the  Roman  Catholic  instructor  received  £2$  a  year,  there 
being  no  Sunday  service  in  his  case.  The  members  of  the  Board 
felt  that  if  the  services  of  these  gentlemen  were  worth  having,  they 
ought  to  be  paid  for.  They  had  found  the  arrangement  to  work 
▼ery  satisfactorily,  and  had  not,  he  was  pleased  to  say,  received  a 
single  complaint  They  had  thus  got  from  a  storm  into  a  port  of 
refuge.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  O.  H.  JoNBS  (Chairman,  Cardiff),  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  Mr  Brown  for  his  paper,  said  he  was  sure  they  were  all  very  much 
indebted  to  him  for  the  trouble  he  had  taken  in  preparing  it.  An 
up-to-date  Workhouse  did  not  only  mean  that  the  building  should  be 
up  to  date,  but  that  they  should  be  up  to  date  in  their  treatment  of 
the  poor  according  to  circumstances.  And  he  was  sure  they  would 
all  feel  that  if  they  could  attain  the  desirable  object  they  had  in  view 
with  due  regard  to  economy,  which  the  ratepayers  had  a  right  to 
expect,  they  would  be  doing  their  duty. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Dr  Gombr  Lewis,  and  unanimously 
agreed  to. 

On  the  motion  also  of  Dr  Gombr  Lbwis,  seconded  by  Mr 
Herbert  Llovd,  a  similar  compliment  was  paid  to  Lord  Tredegar 
for  presiding,  and  this  brought  the  first  day's  Conference  to  a  close. 

Subsequently  the  delegates  were  driven  in  brakes  to  the  Newport 
Workhouse,  where,  after  making  an  inspection  of  the  building,  they 
were  entertuned  to  tea  in  the  large  dining  hall,  being  the  guests  of 
the  local  Guardians,  who  were  warmly  thanked  for  the  kindness. 


Wednesday,  28th  September. 

The  Conference  was  resumed  at  10.30  on  Wednesday  morning, 
when,  in  the  unavoidable  absence  of  Sir  John  T.  D.  Llewellyn,  the 
Chair  was  occupied  by  Mr  O.  H.  Jones,  Chairman  of  Cardiff  Board 
of  Guardians. 

The  Chairman  said  he  was  sure  they  were  all  very  sorry  Sir  John 
Llewellyn  had  been  unavoidably  prevented  from  attending  and  pre- 
siding that  day,  but  as  he  was  not  there  he  (Mr  Jones)  would 
endeavour  to  the  best  of  his  ability  to  fill  his  place.  Before  the  paper 
was  read  there  were  one  or  two  formal  matters  to  be  dealt  frith,  but 
he  thought  they  would  all  feel  under  a  great  obligation  to  Mr  Holman 
for  coming  down  as  he  had  all  the  way  from  Rugby.  He  was  confi- 
dent they  would  have  an  interesting  discussion,  and  possibly  some 
light  would  be  thrown  on  one  of  the  most  difficult  questions  they 
had  to  deal  with  as  Poor  Law  Guardians. 

Mr  Herbert  Llovd  (Pontardawe)  then  moved  that  the  follow^ 
ing  be  re-appotnted  representatives  of  this  Conference  on  the  Central 
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Committee  of  the  Poor  Law  Conferences: — Mr  F.  J.  Beavan 
(Cardiff),  Dr  J.  Corner  Lewis  (Swansea),  and  Mr  S.  H.  Cowper- 
Coles  (Crickhowell). 

Mr  J.  W.  Nevill  (Llanelly)  seconded  the  motion,  which  was 
mianimously  adopted. 

Mr  Herbert  Lloyd  (Pontardawe)  proposed  that  an  Executive 
Committee  for  making  the  necessary  arrangements  for  the  next 
Conference  be  formed,  consisting  of  the  three  representatives  of  the 
Conference  on  the  Committee  of  the  Central  Conference,  and  the 
Chairmen  and  Clerks  of  the  various  Boards  of  Guardians,  or  in  any 
case  where  the  Chairman  is  unable  to  act,  some  Guardian  nominated 
by  the  Board  in  his  stead. 

Mr  F.  J.  Beavan  (Cardiff),  in  seconding,  remarked  that  it  was 
important  that  they  should  continue  the  Executive  Committee,  as  a 
good  deal  of  important  work  had  to  be  done  by  way  of  arranging  for 
the  Annual  Conference. 

Dr  GoMER  Lewis  (Swansea)  said  it  had  been  suggested  that  the 
next  Conference  should  be  held  in  Mid  Wales,  and  he  would  like  the 
Executive  Committee  to  bear  this  in  mind. 

Chairman — No  doubt  the  Committee  will  consider  that 

Dr  Gomer  Lewis  then  moved  the  re-election  of  Mr  Herbert 
Lloyd  as  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee,  and  in  doing  so 
declared  that  Mr  Lloyd  had  always  been  most  faithful  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties.  He  r^arded  him  as  a  model  Chairman. 
(Applause.) 

Mr  F.  J.  Beavan  (Cardiff)  seconded.  He  had,  he  said,  had  the 
pleasure  of  sitting  with  Mr  Lloyd  on  several  occasions,  and  no  one, 
he  assured  them,  could  take  more  interest  in  the  work  of  the  Con- 
ference than  he  had.  It  was,  as  he  had  already  said,  mainly 
through  the  instrumentality  of  Mr  Lloyd  that  the  South  Wales  and 
Monmouthshire  Conferences  had  been  revived.  He  seconded  the 
resolution  very  heartily. 

Mr  T.  DuTFiELD  (Newport)  supported,  observing  that  Mr  Lloyd 
had  rendered  valuable  service,  and  had  always  thrown  himself  heart 
and  soul  into  the  work. 

The  resolution  on  being  put  to  the  meeting  was  cordially 
adopted. 

In  response,  Mr  Lloyd  thanked  the  Conference  most  heartily 
for  the  renewal  of  their  confidence.  He  thought  the  time  had  come 
when  they  ought  to  put  a  younger  man  in  the  position — ("  No,  no  ^*) 
— ^but  as  they  had  been  good  enough  to  re-elect  him  he  would  do  his 
level  best  to  keep  the  Conference  going.  He  had  the  more  pleasure 
in  accepting  the  position  because  he  had  always  been  treated  with 
such  complete  courtesy  and  kindness  by  all  with  whom  he  had  been 
brought  into  contact 

The  Chairman  then  moved  the  re-election  of  Mr  Arthur  J. 
Harris  as  Hon.  Secretary,  observing  that  he  was  sure  that  every- 
body who  had  had  anything  to  do  with  the  Conference  knew  how 
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well  Mr  Harris  had  fulfilled  the  duties  of  his  office,  how  great  had 
been  the  trouble  he  had  taken,  and  how  largely  the  success  of  the 
meetings  was  due  to  his  efforts.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  Owen  Price  (Brecon)  supported,  and  said  he  would  like  to 
suggest  to  the  Elxecutive  Committee  the  desirability  of  having  a  one 
day  Conference  instead  of  extending  the  proceedings  over  two  days. 
He  considered  the  existing  arrangement  a  waste  of  time,  especially 
to  those  who  had  a  laige  amount  of  business  to  attend  to. 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  agreed  to,  and  Mr  Harris  in 
returning  thanks  said  he  was  very  much  obliged  to  the  Conference 
for  their  further  expression  of  confidence.  If  there  was  any  service 
he  could  render  to  advance  the  work  which  the  Guardians  had 
undertaken,  he  assured  them  he  would  be  amply  repaid  by  the 
pleasure  it  would  afford  him.    {Appiauat.) 

Mr  Holman  then  read  his  paper  as  follows : — 


THE    HABITUAL   AND    BONA-FIDE 

TRAMPS  : 

Their  Present  Treatment,  with  Suggestions  for 

Remedying  Some  of  the  Defects  of 

the  Present  System. 

By  Mr  W.  HOLMAN, 


In  consenting  to  prepare  a  paper  upon  the  above 
subject,  I  find  I  have  undertaken  a  task  of  immense 
importance  at  the  present  time,  and  one  to  which  I  am 
afraid  my  humble  abilities  will  only  allow  me  at  best 
to  do  small  justice,  and  in  confining  my  remarks  within 
reasonable  limits,  I  have  decided  to  exclude  figures 
and  statistics,  which  are  so  often  used,  and  can  be 
obtained  from  other  sources  by  those  who  have  the 
leisure  to  go  into  them,  and  deduce  from  their  perusal 
and  dissection,  information  and  arguments  which  the 
ordinary  Guardian  of  the  poor  has  not  the  time  or 
maybe  the  inclination  to  give  to  their  consideration ; 
therefore  I  trust  you  will  accept  this  explanation  as 
my  reason  for  not  introducing  them  in  my  paper. 

In  the  first  place,  I  propose  to  deal  with  that  un- 

2  A 
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desirable  and  never-wanted  individual,  the  habitual  or 
professional  tramp,  who  does  not  want  work,  and 
who  will  refuse  it  when  offered  to  him. 

I  knew  that  there  are  various  causes  and  reasons 
g^ven  from  time  to  time  as  to  how  it  is  we  get  an  ever- 
increasing  number  of  habitual  tramps  or  vagrants. 
I  myself  have  made  many  inquiries,  not  only  from  this 
class  of  vagrant  themselves,  having  come  in  contact 
with  them  in  various  parts  of  the  country  in  my  travels, 
and  also  from  various  agencies  and  private  individuals 
who  take  an  interest  in  this  question. 

I  think  it  is  generally  admitted  that  there  are  a 
very  great  number  of  these  professional  tramps  who 
prefer  a  wandering  mode  of  life,  because  under  exist- 
ing circumstances  they  enjoy  a  certain  amount  of 
freedom,  and  once  they  become  addicted  to  it,  it  is 
almost  an  impossibility  to  either  persuade  or  force  them 
to  give  it  up.  We  must  likewise  remember  that  there 
are  also  unfortunately  an  ever-increasing  number  of 
this  class  of  vagrant,  who  are,  so  to  speak,  born  into 
the  profession,  being  the  offspring  of  parents  who  have 
become  acquainted  with  each  other  on  the  road,  and 
trained  from  their  childhood  into  this  mode  of  life,  and 
so  grow  up  to  manhood  and  womanhood,  from  the 
"  raw  material  into  the  manufactured  article,"  and  they 
in  their  turn  becoming  the  parents  of  similar  children 
to  those  from  which  they  themselves  have  sprung; 
many  amongst  them,  and  need  we  wonder,  being 
born  physically  weak  and  incapable  of  ever  being  able 
to  perform  ordinary  labour,  and  whose  lives  under  our 
present  system  of  dealing  with  them  are  simply  spent 
in  wretchedness  and  misery  from  the  cradle,  so  to 
speak,  to  the  grave,  unknown  and  uncared  for. 

Then  again,  even  amongst  these  professional  vag- 
rants there  are  some  who,  if  given  the  opportunities 
and  treated  in  a  more  humane  manner,  would  and 
could  be  reclaimed  from  their  present  mode  of  life,  but 
who,  under  our  present  vagrancy    laws    and   casual 
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ward  system,  have  no  encouragement  or  chance  of 
doing,  meeting  with  no  ray  of  hope  to  cheer  them, 
no  good  Samaritan  to  care  for  them,  but  being  met 
at  every  turn  of  their  miserable  existence  with  hard- 
ship and  severe  treatment 

Seeing  that  I  am  placing  my  views  of  this  question 
before  ladies  and  gentlemen  who,  as  Guardians  of  the 
poor  as  well  as  the  ratepayers'  pockets,  have  under- 
taken the  responsible  duty  of  administering  the  Poor 
Laws  under  our  present  system,  and  who  are  conver- 
sant with  the  treatment  the  casual  or  vagrant  receives 
oh  his  admission  to  the  Workhouse,  I  know  you  will 
pardon  me  if  I  briefly  run  through  the  same,  as  I  find 
it  wherever  I  have  gone.  I  know  nothing  of  the  sys- 
tem generally  prevailing  in  your  go-ahead  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  but  expect  you  are  far  in  advance 
in  this  matter  (as  you  are  in  so  many  others)  of  we 
English  people. 

The  professional  vagrant  will  keep  out  of  the 
Workhouse  as  long  g,s  he  possibly  can,  especially  in 
the  summer  months,  and  here  let  me  point  out  that 
even  this  class  of  vagrant  has  to  perform  at  least  the 
task  of  walking  from  p)ace  to  place ;  but  of  course  he 
has  the  advantage  of  choosing  his  own  time  and  rate  of 
walking,  either  by  day  or  by  night  as  he  prefers.  You 
know  mat  when  he  applies  for  admission  to  the  Work- 
house certain  particulars  are  obtained  from  him  as  to 
his  age,  where  he  came  from,  occupation,  and  where  he 
is  supposed  to  be  travelling  to ;  how  he  is  searched  on 
admission,  his  valuable  rags  and  trinkets,  in  the  shape 
of  pipe,  knife,  &c.,  together  with  his  clothes  or  what 
does  duty  for  them,  are  taken  ffom  him,  and  if  found 
verminous,  supposed  to  be  stoved  or  disinfected  before 
returning  them  to  him  ;  how  he  is  next  bathed,  marched 
oftentimes  immediately  in  bare  feet  down  a  cold  stoned 
or  tiled  corridor  to  his  often  very  badly  heated  cell 
(where  the  separate  cell  system  is  in  vogue]  or 
sleeping  apartments,  given  two  rugs  maybe,  and  wnere 
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the  Workhouses  are  more  up-to-date  and  the  Guardians 
a  little  more  humane  than  in  some  cases,  an  extra  rug 
in  the  coldest  weather,  and  a  spring  mattress,  which  for 
comfort  and  cleanliness  is  far  more  decent  and  econo- 
mical than  the  wretched  canvas  sacking  or  hammock 
slung  a  few  inches  from  the  ground  on  a  creaking  and 
sometimes  dil£q>idated  framework.  In  most  Work- 
houses the  vagrant  receives  on  his  admission,  especi- 
ally is  it  so  in  the  winter,  bread  and  water  for  his 
supper,  the  same  on  the  following  morning  for  his 
breakfast,  and  in  a  few  Workhouses  warm  porridge  left 
over  from  the  supply  of  the  ordinary  inmates.  In 
Workhouses  where  the  separate  cell  system  is  not  in 
vogue,  the  casuals  are  placed  in  one  sleeping  apart- 
ment, the  foul-mouthed  with  the  clean-mouthed  ;  and  if 
Guardians  want  to  know  what  this  portion  of  their 
system  of  dealing  with  vagrants  is  like,  I  would  sugs^est 
to  them  that  they  pay  an  occasional  visit  to  their 
casual  wards,  not  only  on  the  day  and  stated  time  that 
they  should  do  so  as  members  of  the  Visiting  Com- 
mittee or  House  Committee,  but  on  other  occasions, 
and  if  they  will  do  so  I  am  sure  they  will  soon  be  con- 
vinced that  a  change  for  the  better  is  urgently  needed 
in  our  present  mode  of  dealing  with  vagrants. 

That  there  is  urgent  need  also  for  a  re-arrangement 
and  overhauling  of  the  system  of  allotting  the  tasks  for 
casuals,  which  varies  so  much  in  different  Unions,  I 
think  you  will  agree  with  me.  In  many  Workhouses 
the  vagrant  has  to  break  lo  cwt  of  granite  for  his 
meagre  supply  of  bread  and  water,  and  in  addition 
has  to  force  them,  after  broken,  through  an  iron  grid, 
which  requires  most  of  them  to  be  thrust  through  with 
the  fingers.  To  many  of  these  poor  creatures  this  is 
torture  as  well  as  work — in  my  opinion,  refined  cruelty. 
Can  you  wonder  sometimes  at  the  amateur  casual  re- 
fusing to  attempt  this  task  ?  Surely,  ladies  and  gende- 
men,  a  poor  creature,  a  fellow  human  being,  no  matter 
how  degraded,  should  not  be  set  such  a  task  without 
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at  least  having  a  chance  to  do  so  by  being  supplied 
with  proper  food  which  he  will  earn  by  the  task  he 
performs. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  the  old  professional 
vagrant  refuses  point  blank  to  perform  his  task,  with 
the  result  that  he  is  taken  before  a  magistrate  and  re- 
ceives a  sentence  of  seven  or  fourteen  days'  imprison- 
ment with  hard  labour,  which  as  a  professional  he 
knows  will  be  considerably  lighter  than  the  task  he  has 
already  refused  to  perform,  whilst  his  food  will  be  no 
worse  and  his  sleeping  apartments  often  more  comfort- 
able than  in  the  Workhouse,  and  at  the  end  of  his  short 
term  of  detention  he  is  free  to  resume  his  professional 
wanderings,  and  in  the  course  of  time  prepared  for  a 
like  experience. 

It  frequently  happens  that  the  don't-like-work  vag- 
rant becomes  abusive  and  violent  when  asked  to  per- 
form his  task,  and  he,  on  being  brought  before  a 
magistrate^  receives  no  more  sometimes  and  often  less 
punishment  than  the  vagrant  who,  without  being  abu- 
sive or  violent,  has  simply  but  professionally  refused  to 
perform  his  task. 

I  will  not  enter  into  the  treatment  of  the  women 
and  children  vagrants,  which  you  all  are  aware  varies 
like  that  of  the  male  vagrant  in  different  Workhouses, 
but  I  aoi  sure  any  Guardian  who  has  visited  his  or 
her  Workhouse  must  have  been  touched  with  the 
sight  which  can  often  be  seen  of  a  mother  who  in 
her  poverty  and  perhaps  degradation  (how  caused  it 
is  not  for  me  to  judge)  still  bears  the  faint  traces  of 
what  she,  like  others  of  her  more  wealthier  and 
fortunate  sisters  once  were,  beautiful,  light-hearted, 
and  respected,  in  comfortable  circumstances  and  sur- 
roundings, now  sitting  in  her  cell  picking  her  2  lbs.  of 
unbeaten  oakum,  and  surrounded  by  perhaps  her  little 
children,  once  bright-eyed  and  under  other  circum- 
stances a  pride  and  a  pleasure  to  their  parents,  looking 
wistfuHy  into  th^ir  niother's  face,  whilst   their  feeble 
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but  deft  little  fing^ers  are  tryin£r  to  assist  her  to  ax:com 
plish  the  task  which  fate  nas  assigned  her  as  a 
punishment  for  her  poverty,  and  the  best  treatment 
which  the  ingenuity  of  statesmen,  Christians,  and 
philanthropists  can  find  in  thi3  up-to-date  twentieth 
century. 

Has  our  present  system  removed  this  great  evil, 
or  even  lessened  its  natural  consequences  ?  I  say  no, 
but  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  ever  on  the  increase, 
and  I  am  afraid  that  so  far.  too  many  Boards  of 
Guardians  leave  too  much  to  their  officials,  and  seem 
to  think  that  if  such  officials  (taking  their  cue  from 
them)  deal  harshly  with  vagrants,  and  by  so  doing 
reduce  the  numbers  of  admissions  into  their  particular 
Workhouse,  that  they  are  the  most  efficient  officers. 
That,  however,  is  not  my  opinion.  It  simply  means 
driving  these  people  from  one  particular  Workhouse 
to  another,  where  the  treatment  is  of  a  more  humane 
nature,  but  which,  after  all,  is  simply  shifting  the  evil 
from  one  locality  to  another,  and  does  not  in  any  way 
lessen  it  on  the  whole. 

Let  us  take  an  instance  of  what  harsh  treatment 
in  a  particular  Union  does  towards  driving  away 
vagrants.  Can  any  English  man  or  woman,  especially 
a  Guardian  of  the  poor,  feel  proud  of  the  publication 
and  carrying  out  of  the  following  notice,  which  has 
been  extensively  placarded  throughout  the  following 
Union  ? — 

Maidstone  Union. 

Notice  to  Wayfarers,  Hop-pickers,  and 
others.  Regulations  to  Casuals,  at  the  Work- 
house. On  and  after  the  2 1  st  day  of  August 
1904,  and  until  the  30th  of  September  1904, 
no  person  will  be  admitted  to  the  casual  ward 
of  this  Union  Workhouse  without  an  order, 
which  can  be  obtained  from  one  of  the  officers 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Workhouse,  Previous 
to,  and  after  the  above  datesi  orders  must  be 
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obtained  from  the  reliisving  officers  at  their 
respective  stations.  The  didt  is  1  lb.  of 
bread  a  day  for  both  males  and  females,  and 
men  are  expected  to  break  half  a  ton  of  stone 
a  day,  and  women  to  pick  2  lbs.  of  unbeaten 
oakum. 

How  many  of  the  well-pro vided-for  and  comfort- 
able Maidstone  Guardians,  one  wonders,  wou|d  carei 
to  avail  themselves  of  a  practical  experience  of  their 
own  humane  instructions — breaking  half  a  ton  of 
stone  for  lid.  worth .  of  bread  .^  Have  none  of  them 
ever  read  the  story  of  the  Priest  and  Levite  and  the 
Good  Samaritan  ? 

Now  what  is  the  sequel  to  their  inhuman  notice  ? 
Did  it  keep  away  vagrants  and  wayfarers  ?!  read  as 
follows  r  **  During  the  past  few  days  thousands  of 
Londoners  and  others  have  gone  into  the  hop-growing 
districts  of  Kent  in  search  of  work,  travelling  from 
Union  to  Union  in  the  vain  hope  of  finding  employ- 
ment iii  the  hop-gardens.  At  the  meeting  of  the 
Maidstone  Guardians  held  yesterday,  25  th  August, 
it  was  reported  that  upwards  of  90Q  casuals  had '  been 
admitted  during  the  past  week,,  and  the  fact  was 
elicited  that  many  of  these  werie  short-service  men." 
Surely, ,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  this  is  a  fact  which 
speaks  for  itself,'  and  shows  that  even  harsh  treatment 
does  not  check  vagrancy  under  our  present  system.     . 

Is  such  treatment  worthy  of  us,  as  a' nation  who 
pride  ourselves  cm  being  an  example  and  guide  to 
others^  and  whose  sympathies  are  roused  for  justice 
and  humanity  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  overlooking  the 
black  spots  and  blots  practised  by  ourselves  at  home  ? 

I  ai;n  no  friend  to  the  really  idle  and  professional 
won'tr worker,  but  tae  ought  to  give  him  a  fair: chance 
first  before  we. condemn  him,  and  in  dealing  out  justice 
to  him  see  tO;  it  (hat  we  are  not  inflicting  injustice  upon 
ethers..  ,..•.'• 

'  I  am  an  advocate  of  uniform '  treatment  both  by 
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Guardians  of  the  poor  in  their  respective  Unions  and 
also  magistrates.  There  should  be  one  general  system 
of  dealing  with  this  class  of  vagrant,  both  in  dietary, 
sleeping  accommodation,  the  labours  they  have  to  per- 
form, and  the  length  of  time  they  should  be  detained. 
In  many  Workhouses  the  task  system  at  times  proves 
of  no  value  or  effect,  because  when  there  is  a  great 
influx  of  casuals,  and  the  accommodation  is  inadequate 
to  meet  the  demand  at  such  times,  they  have  to  be  sent 
to  the  common  lodging-houses,  and  the  cost  of  their 
bed  defrayed  by  the  Guardians,  and  of  course  allowed 
to  take  their  departure  from  the  district  as  speedily  as 
possible. 

The  sanitary  arraiigements  and  accommodation 
generally  for  vagrants  in  some  of  our  Workhouses  are 
^  from  what  they  should  be,  and  need  closer  atten- 
tion by  Visiting  Committees  and  Local  Government 
Board  Inspectors. 

Now  as  to  the  uniformity  of  magisterial  treatment 
in  vagrancy  cases,  we  ought  not  to  see  such  wide  dis- 
crepancies in  the  sentences  imposed  for  offences 
committed  under  the  vagrancy  laws.  Should  a  really 
professional  vagrant  refuse  to  perform  a  reasonable 
task  under  fair  conditions,  and  after  being  certified  by 
the  medical  officer  as  being  physically  able  to  perform 
the  particular  task  assigned  him,  such  medical  certi- 
ficate should  be  produced  by  the  Workhouse  officials 
when  such  vagrant  is  taken  before  the  justices,  who 
should  ascertain  from  the  defendant  if  he  is  willing  to 
return  and  perform  the  task  allotted  him  at  the 
Workhouse,  and  if  he  expresses  his  willingness  to  do 
so,  he  should  be  given  the  chance  of  returning  for  that 
purpose ;  if  he  still  refuses,  the  magistrate  or  justices 
should  then  treat  him  as  a  vagabond,  and  sentence  him 
to  a  lengthier  term  of  imprisonment,  with  labour  suit- 
able to  his  condition.  This,  I  think,  would  do  more  to 
check  this  class  of  vagrant  than  is  the  case  now,  because 
it  is  the  task  he  objects  to,  and  the  lengthy  detention 
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or  restraint  which  he  dislikes,  and  he  cheerfully  goes  to 
a  lighter  task  at  prison  and  a  few  days'  restraint  in  pre- 
ference to  the  more,  to  him,  onerous  task  imposed  at 
the  Workhouse,  evidence  in  support  of  whicn  is  fur- 
nished in  the  records  of  our  police  court  proceedings 
frequently.  Therefore,  seeing  that  magisterial  decisions 
vary  so  much,  I  hold  that  for  a  clearly  defined  offence 
there  should  be  one  uniform  treatment. 

I  wish  it  to  be  clearly  understood  that  I  am  not  in 
my  paper  condemning  our  various  Workhouse  or  Poor 
Law  officials  as  a  body.  I  know  they  will  agree  with 
me  that  they,  like  every  other  class — even  Guardians 
of  the  poor — ^are  not  all  saints ;  but  I  do  condemn  the 
system  under  which,  as  paid  ofificials  and  servants,  they 
have  to  administer  the  Poor  Laws. 

I  observe  that  there  seems  to  be  a  general  objec- 
tion to  what  is  called  indiscriminate  charity,  with  which 
I  in  some  measure  agree,  but  we  must  not  forget  that  so 
far  as  individual  chanty  or  almsgiving  is  concerned, 
the  discrimination  and  responsibility  rests  with  the 
person  or  persons  dispensing  such  charity,  and  if  they 
care  to  do  so  without  any  inquiry,  although  others  may 
regret  it,  who  shall  prevent  them  ?  It  is  much  more 
honest  for  a  person  in  poverty  to  ask  for  assistance 
than  it  is  for  him  to  become  a  thief. 

In  some  towns  there  are  what  are  called  Mendicity 
Societies,  to  which  the  local  inhabitants  subscribe,  and 
the  sums  of  money  so  subscribed  are  placed  by  the 
Committee  in  the  hands  of  the  local  chief  officer  of 
police,  who  dispenses  the  same  to  genuine  applicants, 
either  in  the  shape  of  tickets  for  food,  orders  for  bed 
and  food,  or  monetary  assistance  to  help  them  on  their 
travels  to  other  districts^  .  This  I  think  a  very  good 
plan,  and  might  be  generally  adopted. 

Then  again  I  think  there  ought  to  be  more  useful 
and  remunerative  employment  found  in  our  Work- 
houses. Useless  oakum-picking  should  be  done  away 
with. 
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I  am  a  supporter  of  labour  colonies  or  settlements 
being  formed,  and  seeing  what  other  countries  have 
done  and  are  doing  in  this  direction,  it  should  not  be 
a  very  difficult  problem  for  our  statesmen  to  solve. 
They  have  an  experimental  guide  already  to  go  by, 
in  the  private  effort  originated  by  the  Salvation  Army 
leaders  and  their  sympathisers,  .and  although  a  volun- 
tary effort,  has  met  with  a  fair  amount  of  success, 
seeing  that  they  only  deal  with  those  who  of  their  own 
freewill  are  willing  to  allow  themselves  to  enter  its 
precincts,  and  conform  to  the  conditions  imposed,  with 
no  power  to  detain  them  against  their  will. 

But  this  ought  not  to  be  the  work  of  private  indi- 
viduals. Sympathy  with  such  a  work  is  all  very  well, 
but  as  I  have  pointed  out  in  the  other  part  of  my 
paper,  vagrancy,  its  causes  and  treatment,  are  national 
questions,  and  ought  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  State,  and 
not  left  to  private  effort  or  religious  organisations, 
therefore  it  is  the  duty  of  our  legislators  to  lose  no  time 
in  taking  up  this  matter  and  to  lead  the  way,  and  not 
wait  like  a  wheelbarrow  to  be  pushed,  and  then  go 
only  so  far  as  they  are  pushed*  Whilst  thinking  im- 
perially, do  not  let  them  forget  to  think  and  act  homely 
and  nationally,  and  to  remember  that  here  at  home  in 
the  British  Islands  there  are  thousands  homeless  and 
foodless,  willing  to  work,  and  as  it  has  been  well  said 
that  he  who  makes  two  blades  of  grass  to  grow  where 
only  one  grew  before  is  the  greater  benefactor  to  his 
country,  equally  and  more  so  is  he  who  makes  two 
lives  happier  where  only  one  was  so  before. 

• 

I  know,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  you  will  pardon  me  if 
I  have  written  rather  strongly,  but  I  feel  strongly  on 
this  question,  believing  as  I  do  that  we  have  a  great 
evil  in  our  midst,  and  one  which  requires  a  prompt  and 
efficient  remedy,  and  the  statesman,  be  he  a  Joseph, 
Arthur,  Henry,  or  George,  who  will  set  his  hand,  his 
heart,  and  his  talents  to  this  work,  will  earn  the  lasting 
gratitude  of  his  countrymen  and  countrywomen. 
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I  now  proceed  to  deal  with  the  second  half  of  my 
paper. 

The  bona-fide  tramp  or  work-seeker,  the  man  who 
through  no  fault  of  his  own  finds  himself  out  of  employ- 
ment, perhaps  because  he  has,  like  thousands  of  others, 
found  that  Nature,  although  treating  him  kindly,  tints 
his  hair  with  grey,  steadies  his  once  elastic  step,  and 
slowly  curves  the  once  erect  form,  and  after  having 
given  the  very  best  of  his  days  to  his  employers,  his 
brains  and  experience,  must  give  place  to  youth  and 
muscle,  or  perhaps  through  a  general  shortness  of 
work  in  the  particular  trade  or  employment  to  which 
he  has  been  accustomed  Maybe  after  heroic  and 
silent  sacrifices,  and  suffering  endured  by  him  and  his 
family,  and  after  exhausting  the  little  savings  put  by 
from  more  prosperous  times,  or  from  sickness  and  mis- 
fortune he  finds  himself  at  last  compelled  to  seek  fresh 
fields  and  pastures  new,  where  if  possible  he  can  once 
more  resume  that  employment  which  he  desires  and 
to  which  he  has  been  accustomed. 

Having  taken  leave  of  his  wife  and  children,  he  starts 
on  his  first  tramp  to  seek  for  work,  with  maybe  a  few 
shillings  in  his  pocket  given  him  by  old  chums,  or  by 
having  reluctantly  parted  with  ^ome  article  of  house- 
hold furniture  from  his  little  home,  which  he  hopes 
will  be  sufficient  to  tide  him  over  his  journeyings  until 
he  obtains  work.  He  trudges  on  from  one  pl^ce  to 
another,  inquiring  from  vanous  people,  employers  or 
their  foremen,  for  a  chan.ce  of  employment,  receiving 
the  general  answer,  **  We  have  enough  hands  already," 
or  sometimes  the  more  curt  and  to  him  hopeless  '*  No." 
At  last,  hungry,  footsore,  and  weary,  his  few  shillings 
exhausted,  he  takes  shelter  from  tHp  storm  under  soipe 
wayside  hovel  or  haystack,  and  thinks  of  home,  and 
what  he  must  do  next. 

He  finds  there  are  three  course*  open  to  him— r. 
he  can  steal,  beg  from  strangers,  or  seek  the  cold 
shelter  of  the  Workhouse,.    And  here  let  me  point  out 
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that  instead  of  poverty  being  in  his  case  a  misfortune, 
it  is  an  absolute  crime,  and  treated  as  such.  His 
honest  nature  and  very  soul  revolts  at  the  bare  thought 
of  becoming  a  "thief,"  even  for  food  or  the  wherewithal 
to  procure  it ;  to  beg  or  ask  for  ''  alms  he  is  ashamed, 
and  to  starve  he  cannot" 

Now  how  do  the  lawls  of  his  country  help  him  in 
these  cases  ?  If  he  were  to  steal  a  loaf  of  bread  from 
a  baker's  cart,  and  be  detected  in  so  doing,  he  would 
be  arrested,  and  in  due  time  brought  before  magis- 
trates and  sentenced  to  fourteen  days'  hard  labour,  or 
perhaps  even  more.  If  he  adopted  the  more  honest 
course  (but  to  him  quite  as  degrading  hitherto)  of 
asking  some  one  for  alms  or  assistance,  he  renders  him- 
self equally  amenable  to  the  law,  for  should  some  police- 
man overhear  him,  perhaps  in  a  fearful  and  faltering 
voice,  asking  for  such  assistance,  he  in  the  gentlest  and 
most  unofficious  manner  possible  arrests  him,  and  he  is 
treated  as  a  common  thief,  and  after  a  night  in  the 
local  police  station,  taken  before  some  magistrate, 
treated  to  a.  severe  lecture  on  the  enormity  of  his 
offence,  and  sentenced  to  fourteen  days'  hard  labour 
in  the  county  or  borough  gaol,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Or  should  he,  although  being  hungry  and  weary, 
find  himself  in  bitter  cold  or  wet  weather  some  miles 
from  a  Workhouse  (which  he  so  far  has  tried  to 
avoid),  happen  to  take  refuge  or  shelter  in  some  way- 
side hovel  or  under  some  haystack,  and  fall  asleep,  he 
is  liable  to  be  arrested  by  some  lynx-eyed  policeman, 
marched  as  a  thief  or  beggar  to  the  lock-up,  brought 
before  a  magistrate  who  has  no  doubt  himself  slept 
upon  a  downy  pillow  and  luxuriously  upholstered  bed, 
and  charged  with  the  enormous  offence  of  being  poor,  or 
as  the  stereotyped  charge  runs,  with  being  found  sleep- 
ing in  Mr  So-and-So's  hovel,  without  any  visible  means 
of  subsistence.  It  is  no  use  his  pleading  poverty.  He 
has  broken  the  laws  of  his  country,  and  in  common  with 
the  thief  and  the  beggarhe  must  suffera  like  punishment. 
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Need  we  wonder  that  crime  and  criminals  are 
manufactured  instead  of  being  prevented. 

Now  what  is  our  bona-fide  tramp's  alternative — 
starvation,  or  availing  himself  of  our  humane  Poor 
Laws  as  administered  at  present,  by  applying  for 
admission  as  a  tramp  or  vagrant  to  the  nearest  Work- 
house, and  having  from  honest  motives  avoided  this  as 
long  as  he  can,  he  finds  himself  with  others  a  full- 
blown vagrant ;  his  clothes  and  his  appearance,  in 
spite  of  his  attempts  to  keep  them  up  to  what  they 
were  when  he  started,  worn  and  woe-begone,  like  others 
he  meets  outside ;  and  when  he  applies  for  admission^ 
no  distinction  is  made  in  his  case — his  appearance  is 
against  him,  although  the  same  honest  man  is  there  in 
perhaps  ragged  clotnes  and  pinched  appearance ;  and 
as  he  casts  his  eyes  up  to  the  entrance  on  being 
admitted  he  fancies  he  could  find  a  very  suitable  in- 
scription to  place  over  such  entrance,  as  for  instance, 
"  Abandon  hope,  all  ye  who  enter  here."  Once  inside 
its  to  him  gloomy  portals,  he  receives  the  same  treat- 
ment as  the  professional  or  habitual  vagrant  (from  its 
officials),  shares  their  company,  their  miserable  diet, 
'*  bread  and  water,"  their  inhuman  task,  and  should  he 
refuse  to  perform  it,  their  punishment ;  and  perhaps 
after  a  detention  of  two  or  three  days  he  is  discharged, 
and  maybe  he  sees,  as  he  turns  away  from  this  to  him 
hateful  building,  with  its  attendant  refined  cruel 
system,  well-clothed  and  well-fed  officials,  and  others 
passing  in  and  out  of  a  more  pretentious  and  luxuriously 
fitted  up  building  which  is  used  as  a  Board-room, 
where  the  Guardians  of  the  poor  meet  together  and 
sometimes  hold  heated  discussions  as  to  whether  men 
like  himself  should  break  ip  or  12  cwt.  of  stone  for 
their  night's  lodging,  bread  and  water,  &c.,  or  have 
warmer  cells  to  sleep  in»  i  lb.  or  2  lbs.  of  stale  bread 
to  eat,  be  detained  one  night  or  three,  sleep  on  a 
board,  hammock,  or  spring  mattress,  and  he  perhaps 
feels  as  though  he  would  just  like  to  see  inscribed  over 
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their  entrance  the  golden  rule  laid  down  for  their 
guidance  by  Him  who  fed  the  starving  multitude,  viz., 
"  As  ye  would  that  men  should  do  unto  you,  do  ye 
even  so  unto  them." 

Perhaps  our  bona-fide  tramp  finds  work  at  last,  and 
liis  wife  and  family  rejoin  him,  or,  as  is  oftentimes  the 
case,  he  returns  to  them,  a  wreck  of  his  former  self, 
broken  down  in  health  and  spirits,  and  he  and  his 
family,  if  they  have  not  already  become  so,  become 
chargeable  to  the  rates,  receiving  a  bare  pittance  in 
the  form  of  outdoor  relief,  branded  as  a  "pauper," 
losing  the  rights  of  citizenship,  or  being  through  the 
hardships  they  have  undergone  brought  to  a  physical 
state  of  inability  to  perform  manual  labour,  and  having 
been  compelled  to  break  up  what  has  been  dear  to 
him  and  his  wife,  with  all  its  remembrances  of  brighter 
and  happier  days,  "  their  home,"  they  enter  the  Work- 
house for  good,  and  as  regular  inmates  receive,  I  am 
pleased  to  think,  kindlier  treatment  than  the  husband 
or  father  received  as  an  honest  vagrant,  but  still  bearing 
the  stigma  of  pauperism  until  death,  the  great  equaliser 
of  humanity,  at  last,  although  they  may  be  buried  in  a 
**  pauper  s  grave,"  places  them  on  an  equality  with  those 
whom  they  have  known,  who  have  been  **  clothed  in 
fine  linen  and  fared  sumptuously  every  day." 

Surely  these  have  not  deserved  this  fate  as  a  reward 
for  their  honest  attempt  to  be  right  and  to  do  right ;  if 
so,  then  how  true  must  the  words  of  a  great  statesman 
be  when  he  said  that  "  England  was  the  Paradise  of 
the  Rich  and  the  Hell  of  the  Poor." 

This  is  not  the  place  nor  is  it  my  intention  to  go 
into  the  pros  and  cons  of  trades  unionism  or  its  mission 
or  methods,  whether  right  or  wrong.  It  perhaps  has 
its  good  points  and  its  bad  ones,  like  our  Poor  Law 
system,  but  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  at  least 
it  has  one  good  feature  which,  when  we  are  con- 
demning it,  we  are  apt  to  overlook,  and  that  is  the 
special  attention  it  g^ves  to  dealing  with  its  out-of- 
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work  members,  by  providing  them  with  the  means 
of  food  and  shelter  when  in  search  of  employment, 
and  also  lightening  the  burdens  of  the  ratepayers  by 
preventing  its  members  from  becoming  criminals  or 
wandering  beggars,  or  swelling  the  ranks  of  vagrancy 
as  applicants  for  admission  to  the  casual  wards  of  our 
Workhouses, .  by  their  system  of  granting  travelling 
relief  to  its  out-of-work  members,  or  by  out-of-work 
weekly  payments.  And  this  brings  me  to  a  very  impor- 
tant point  of  my  paper,  therefore  I  will  briefly  describe 
the  method  or  system  that  is  adopted  by  them,  and 
by  which  thousands  of  bona-fide  workmen  are  kept 
from  our  Workhouses,  and  thousands  of  pounds  saved 
every  year  to  the  ratepayers. 

In  my  own  branch  of  trade,  if  a  member  is  out  of 
work  and  desirous  of  going  in  search  of  same  to  some 
other  part  of  the  country,  if  good  upon  the  books  of 
his  society,  he  receives,  on  application  from  the  local 
authorised  official  of  his  branch,  what  is  called  a  travel- 
ling card,  or  in  trade  parlance,  tramp  card,  officially 
printed  and  endorsed,  showing  amongst  other  particular^ 
his  name,  address,  status  in  the  society,  where  and  at 
what  date  and  by  whom  it  was  issued  to  him,  and  this 
entitles  him  on  his  arrival  at  the  next  nearest  town  or 
relieving  station  on  his  presenting  it  to  the  secretary 
or  relieving  officer  of  the  local  branch  of  the  society,  and 
after  endorsement  by  such  official,  to  a  sufficient  sum  of 
money  to  enable  him  to  procure  a  comfortable  bed  and 
sufficient  food,  as  well  as  meeting  with  members  of  his 
society  to  whom  he  is  a  comrade,  and  by  whom  he  is 
sure  of  a  welcome  whilst  he  has  an  opportunity  of 
looking  round  for  work,  or  he  obtains  information  from 
the  local  officials  where  he  is  likely  or  otherwise  to 
obtain  work,  or  failing  which,  he  proceeds  to  another 
town,  and  so  on,  until  he  is  successful  in  obtaining  em- 
ployment, when  he  is  compelled  to  notify  the  local 
officials  that  he  has  obtained  work  and  where  at,  and 
surrender  his  travelling  card  to  such  officials,  who  in 
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turn  are  bound  to  transmit  the  same  to  the  head 
officials  of  their  oi^nisation  (from  whom  it  was 
originally  obtained),  where  its  particulars  are  carefully 
noted  and  preserved  for  future  reference,  and  the  pre- 
vention of  fraud  or  imposition. 

Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  let  me  suggest  that 
here  is  an  example  for  us  to  apply  even  to  our  present 
Poor  Law  system,  and  a  way  in  which  the  bona-fide 
workman  might  be  dealt  with  in  his  search  for  work. 

Thrown  out  of  employment  through  no  fault  of  his 
own,  and  willing  to  go  in  search  of  same,  after  failing 
to  find  any  in  that  particular  neighbourhood,  why 
should  he  not  be  enabled  to  apply  to  say  the  local 
relieving  officer  for  a  specially  prepared  official 
travelling  card,  such  relieving  officer  or  special 
official  appointed  for  the  purpose,  having  power  after 
satisfying  himself  of  the  bona  fides  of  the  applicant,  to 
grant  him  such  travelling  card  or  ticket  which  should 
contain  the  name,  address,  trade,  profession  or  occupa- 
tion of  the  applicant,  together  with  the  date  and  place 
of  the  issue  of  the  same  and  the  endorsement  or  signa- 
ture of  such  official ;  and  on  the  arrival  of  the  bonafidt 
workman  in  another  town  or  district  holding  such  card 
or  ticket,  and  his  presenting  the  same  at  the  nearest 
Workhouse,  he  should  obtain  admission  to  same,  and  on 
doing  so  should  not  have  to  undergo  such  indignities  as 
searching,  &c.,  as  at  present,  but  after  a  wash,  bath  if 
necessary,  and  a  comfortable  meal,  be  shown  into  decent 
apartments,  and  not  as  now  have  to  associate  with  the 
professional  and  foul-mouthed  vagrant,  but  have  a 
comfortable  bed  to  sleep  upon,  and  the  next  morning, 
after  another  wholesome  meal  and  inquiries  from  the 
officials  as  to  the  likelihood  of  his  finding  work  or  not 
in  that  neighbourhood,  or  his  expressed  desire  to 
travel  to  some  other  destination,  and  the  endorsement 
of  his  travelling  ticket  either  by  the  officials  signature 
or  official  stamp  of  the  Union,  the  particulars  stated 
upon  bis  ticket  having  been  copied  on  his  admission 
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into  a  book  kept  for  the  purpose,  ^nd  his  own  signa-^ 
ture  appended  to  same,  he  should  be  given  some  food 
if  he  requires  it  (on  applying  for  same)  to  help  him 
on  to  his  ne^t  stopping  place;  and  so  on,  until  he  finds 
employment,  when  he  must  give  up  his  ticket  to  the 
nearest  relieving  officer  or  Workhouse  official,  which 
on  his  failing  to  do,  should  disqualify  him  from  obtaining 
another.  A  communication  should  be  forwarded  by  the 
official  receiving  $uch  surrendered  ticket  to  the  official  or 
Union  from  which  the  travelling  ticket  was  issued,  and 
that  in  consequence  it  has  ceased  to  be  in  use,  and  its 
particular  number,  &c*,  erased. 

All  Unions  Of  Workhouses  should  be  in  telephonic 
communication  or  connection  with  each  other,  so  that 
if  it  is  found  necessary  to  make  any  Jnouiries  as  to  the 
genuineness  of  any  particular  case  it  can  be  readily  done, 
or  any  information  required  as  to  the  state  of  any 
particular  trade  or  works  or  places  where  applicants 
would  be  likely  to  find  employment,  the  latter  object 
in  my  opinion  being  one  which  might  at  little  expense 
be  made  the  means  of  rendering  valuable  assistance  to 
those  honestly  seeking  employment,  and  instead  of 
seeing  posted  outside  bur  Workhouses  huge  posters 
setting  forth  the  pains  and  penalties  to  be  inflicted 
upon  those  who  dare  to  seek  its  shelter'  or  meagre 
hospitality,  we  might  see  brief  but  distinct  notices  of 
the  state  of  trade  or  employment  in  various  districts. 

I  shall  no  doubt  meet  with  many  objections  to  the 
scheme  as  outlined  and  suggested  above-r^the  prin- 
cipal one,  tht  usual  one,  when  the  poor  are  to  be  con- 
sidered, viz.,  expense,  and  that  one  I  .will  briefly  deal 
with,  leaving  others  to  be  met  with  as  they  are  urged 
by  more  highly  educated  individuals  than  my  humble 
self 

In  my  opinion,  I  consider  the  whole  question  of 
vagrancy  ought  not  to  be  the  work  of  Poor  Law 
Guardians  to  control  or  regulate,  but  is  the  duty  of 
the  State)!  and  therefore  should  be  undertaken,  con- 

2  B 
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trolled,  and  paid  for  by  the  State  from  die  general 
taxation  of  the  country.  The  expense  should  not  be 
raised  from  the  local  rates  as  now,  because  it  is  most 
unjust ;  many  Unions,  owing  to  their  situations,  being 
placed  in  the  direct  line,  or  in  close  proximity  to  the 
main  highways  to  the  principal  cities  and  parts  of  the 
country,  are  put  to  enormous  expense  in  providing 
accommodation  and  maintaining  and  controlling  the 
multitudes  of  vagrants  who  of  necessity  apply  to  them 
for  relief,  whilst  other  Unions  more  fmtunate  in  this 
respect,  owing  to  their  isolation  and  distance  from  the 
main  highways,  receive  only  in  case  of  a  general  lack 
of  work  a  much  smaller  average  percentage  of  vagrants, 
therefore  I  consider  that  if  the  vagrant  laws  are  still 
to  be  administered  by  our  Boards  of  Guardians,  the 
separate  cost  of  such  administration  should  be  refunded 
to  them,  and  not  be  charged  upon  the  local  rates. 

I  am  hoping  to  see  the  time  when  vagrancy  and 
all  its  attendant  evils  shall  form  no  part  or  have  no 
connection  whatever  with  our  Workhouses,  but  they 
shall  become  the  homes  and  refuge  of  those  who, 
having  helped  to  produce  by  their  labours  the  wealth 
of  their  country,  are  enjoying  that  rest  and  comfort  in 
their  declining  years  which  a  life  of  honest  industry 
has  earned  for  them,  free  from  the  stig^ma  of  pauperism 
or  association  with  the  idle  and  most  degraded  class  of 
the  community. 

Then  again,  I  would  suggest  that  Local  Govern- 
ment Poor  Law  Inspectors  pay  more  attention  and 
more  frequently  visit  the  Workhouses  in  their  districts, 
giving  particular  attention  to  the  accommodation  and 
dietary  provided  for  vagrants,  especially  during  the 
winter  time,  what  means  are  actually  adopted  for  drying 
the  wet  clothes  of  vagrants  during  their  detention,  and 
the  discrimination,  if  any,  exercised  by  officials  in  im- 
posing or  allotting  the  various  tasks. 

Visiting  or  House  Committees  should  pay  more 
attention  and  give  more  supervision  to  their  tramp 
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wards,  and  not  leave  too  much  to  officials/  no  matter 
how  excellent  they  may  be,  for  these  will  take  it  as  a 
compliment  to  themselves  when  they  find  the  Com- 
mittee take  such  an  interest  in  them  and  their  work, 
satisfying  themselves  that  vagrants  are  being  treated 
at  least  as  if  they  were  fellbw-creatures,  receiving 
proper  food,  provided  with  at  least  warm  sleeping 
apartments  in  winter,  and  great  care  exercised  in  the 
tasks  or  labour  which  such  vagrants  are  set  to  perform, 
and  not,  as  I  have  seen  myself,  men  with  delicate  trades 
and  constitutions,  such  as  tailors,  printers,  decorators, 
&c.,  set  to  break  stones,  blistering  their  hands,  and 
otherwise  rendering  them  immediately  unfit  for  work, 
even  if  they  were  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  it  on 
their  leaving  the  Workhouse. 

I  am  heartily  in  favour  of  labour  colonies  and  homes 
of  refuge  being  provided,  of  the  right  sort  where  men 
having  fallen  in  the  social  scale,  through  whatever  cause, 
may  have  a  chance  of  returning  to  honest  labour  and 
become  once  more  citizens  and  respectable  members  of 
the  community,  or  where  the  man  or  woman  wanting 
or  seeking  employment  may  have  an  opportunity  of 
obtaining  same  until  he  or  she  finds  permanent  employ- 
ment elsewhere,  and  where  the  professional  don't-want- 
work  or  vagrant  may  be  compelled  to  perform 
reasonable  and  honest  labour  for  the  food  and  shelter 
he  receives,  and  learn  by  practice  and  example  that 
after  all  there  is  a  dignity  in  honest  labour. 

Our  magistrates  should  have  a  uniform  system  of 
treating  cases  which  come  before  them,  and  not  as  now 
show  such  ridiculous  discrepancies  in  their  sentences 
for  the  same  class  of  offences.  They  should  give  the 
defendants  full  opportunity  to  give  their  version  of  what 
offence  they  are  alleged  to  have  committed,  so  that  there 
shall  not  be  even  any  suspicion  that  the  administrator 
of  the  law,  as  represented  in  the  person  of  the  magis- 
trate, has  only  one  ear,  and  that  open  for  the  official 
and  not  the  alleged  criminal. 
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There  are  numbers  of  odxr  vays  viakiB  ai^it  be 
suggested  for  imptvfvmg  our  pvesesn  Poor  Lanr  sjrstem. 


and  for  inauguratu^  a  newer  and  nore  aBodera  sjrsfeem 
so  iar  as  dealing  widi  the  vagrancy  (juestaan  is  con- 
cerned, but  I  think  I  have  outlined  qkoKe  farfiiirimi  for 
invoking,  I  hope,  a  profitable  and  intaesdn^  cicscussion 
at  your  Conference. 

The  question  of  dealing  with  vagrants^  even  if 
undertaken  by  the  State  direct,  ought  not  to  be  either 
a  party  or  political  question,  but  all  politicians  by 
whatever  name  they  may  be  known,  all  religious 
bodies  and  those  of  no  particular  religious  belief,  all 
philanthropists  and  social  reformers  should  be  aUe  to 
work  together  in  this  national  and  important  question, 
and  in  which  the  happiness  and  well-being  c^  the  whole 
community  is  bound  up,  helping  to  make  it  easier  to 
do  right,  tempering  justice  with  mercy,  inspiring  hope, 
encouraging  honest  labour,  and  brightening  the  lives 
of  thousands  of  our  fellow-countrymen  and  country- 
women, showing  them  that  if  they  labour  for  the 
commonwealth,  the  commonwealth  will  not  let  them 
fall  in  the  battle  of  life  without  an  effort  at  least  to  help 
them. 


DISCUSSION. 

Rev.  T.  C.  Edmunds  (Lampeter)  expressed  his  indebtedness 
to  Mr  Holman  for  his  excellcint  paper,  to  the  preparation  of  which 
he  had  no  doubt  devoted  mudi  labour,  and  said  he  sincerdy 
hoped  that  in  the  discussion  that  was  to  taike  place  they  would  have 
a  great  deal  of  light  thrown  upon  this  very  important  subject  He 
was  afraid  the  question  was  one  not  for  the  Poor  Law  Guardians,  but 
for  the  State. 

Rev.  W.  H.  Williams  (Chepstow)  thought  Mr  Holman  had 
put  before  them  a  very  dismal  picture.  He  (Mr  Williams)  had 
always  looked  upon  Monmouthshire  as  part  of  England,  but  he 
disassociated  himself  entirely  from  England,  if  the  picture  which  had 
been  drawn  in  the  paper  was  a  faithful  representation  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  English  people  treated  the  tramps.  In  his  own 
neighbourhood  he  thought  nearly  all  of  Mr  Holman's  suggestions 
had  been  carried  out.  For  instancy  they  had  a  ticket  system  in 
operation.    Those  who  received  white  tickets  were  allowed  to  enter 
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the  Workhouse,  given  food,  a  night's  rest,  food  the  next  morning, 
and  then  sent  on  their  way  to  obtain  employment  There  was  one 
point  Mr  Holman  had  touched  upon,  and  that  was,  he  thought,  a 
very  important  one.  A  suggesticMi  which  he  had  made  was  exactly 
what  he  was  glad  to  find  Mr  Holman  had  advised  that  day — that  in 
the  parish  from  which  each  person  went  to  seek  labour,  there  should 
be  some  authority  to  give  him  a  card  which  he  could  carry  with  him 
the  whole  of  his  journey  until  he  found  employment.  Some  one 
could  surdy  be  appointed  in  a  parish  to  undertake  that  duty.  He 
would  not  bring  in  a  relieving  officer.  He  would  much  rather  have 
officers  who  could  initial  a  card  ahd>  describe  a  man  so  that  whatever 
Worichouse  he  went  to  they  would  be  pretty  certain  to  recognise  him 
by  the  description.  One  objection  was  that  some  one  else  might  get 
hold  of  the  card  and  use  it  If  a  man  was  detected  doing  this  he 
would  punish  htm  pretty  severely.  That  was  his  suggestion  made  at 
a  meeting  some  years  ago,  but  the  majority  of  the  Committee  did 
not  s^;iee  with  him.  He  had  always  been  of  this  opinion,  and  he 
was  thankful  to  Mr  Herman  for  encouraging  him  to  continue.  At 
Chepstow  their  difficuky  was  this !  They  used  to  have  a  sergeant  of 
police  who  attended  to  this  part  of  the  work.  It  was  sometimes 
difficult,  he  admitted,  to  distinguish  between  the  vagrant  and  the 
professional  tramp,  but  it  was  inevitable  that  some  hardship  should 
be  inflicted.  The  Chief  Constable  eventually  objected  to  the  police 
unddrtaking  duties  not  connected  with  their  office,  and  consequently 
they  had  been  obliged  to  employ  some  one  else.  Still,  although 
there  was  the  possibility  sometimes  of  making  a  mistake,  he  felt 
there  would  be  a  great  gain  by  adopting  the  system  he  had  advocated 
scMoe  years  aga.  The  bona-fide  workman  they  tried  to  help  in 
every  way,  and  tn  this  ooih:iection  he  thought  their  system  had 
worked  very  satisfJEictorily.  But  when  they  came  to  the  professional 
tramp  he  was  at  issue  with  Mr  Holman.  He  thought  the  profes- 
sional tramp  was  a  disgrace  and  a  danger  to  the  country.  He  did 
not  think  any  considerate  fathei<  would  allow  a  daughter  of  his  to  go 
along  a  lane  or  anywhere  where  there  was  a  possibility  that  she  might 
faieet  a  tramp,  and  therefore  he  Was  absolutely  at  one  with  Mr 
H(^man  in  the  view  that  the  State  should  take  charge  of  the  vagrant 
He  had  tried  overhand  over  again  to  hdp  these  people,  but  they  had 
deceived  him  and  stolen  things  from  him.  If  a  man  was  proved  to 
be  a  professional  tramp  the  magistrates  should  not  be  allowed  to 
send  him  to  prison  for  Uie  first  offence.  He  should  be  given  time — 
say  six  months — ^during  which  period  he  should  be  recommended  to 
alter  his  ways  and  engage  in  some  work  which  would  enable  him  to 
become  a  self-supporting  member  of  society.*  If  at  the  end  of  the 
six  months  he  was  not  able  to  do  anything,  he  should  be  again 
brought  before  the  magistrateaand  sent  to  some  Home  supported 
by  the  State,  where  be  would  be  found  good  work,  and  where  he 
could  remain  until  he  was  likely  to  go  out  and  earn  his  livelihood. 
After  he  had  been  free  for  a  certain  time  he*  would  give  him  another 
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dmnce,  and  then  he  would  say,  **  If  yoa  won't  wotk  yoa  most  be 
made  to  do  so,"  and  he  would  send  him  to  prison. 

Rev.  E.  Edwards  (Bedwelky)  explained  that  having  for  many 
years  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  tramp  qnestion,  he  had  prepared  a 
paper  which  was  on  almost  parallel  lines  to  that  of  Mr  Holman  ex- 
cept as  to  the  first  part  If  the  author  of  the  paper  irtiich  had  been 
read  that  day  would  reoonsider  the  matter,  he  wotild  find  that  in  the 
latter  part  he  had  negatived  many  of  the  ideas  contained  in  the  first 
part  and  given  a  stimulus  to  the  professional  tiamp.  But  he  would 
leave  that*  The  second  part  of  the  paper  he  considered  a  first-dass 
apology  for  trades  unionism.  It  had  been  said  that  the  members 
of  trades  unions  and  friendly  societies  worked  together,  and  what  was 
certainly  marvellously  strange  was  this,  that  they  never  found  a  man 
who  had  joined  a  trades  union  or  friendly  socaety  a  loafer  or  pro^ 
fessional  tramp.  Hence  they  could  see  the  necessity  of  upholding 
that  sjTstem,  and  also  they  could  feel  why  the  members  of  trades 
unions  hated  the  blackleg,  because  he  did  more  harm  than  ever  they 
could  anticipate  in  many  ways.  They  had  their  truant  schools, 
asylums^  and  gaols  for  their  imbeciles  and  criminals.  Why^  then, 
should  they  not  have  colonies  or  homes  for  the  reoq>tion  of  the 
professional  tramp^  who  was  also  an  insane  person  ?  If  they  made 
this  a  State  question,  they  would  nip  the  disease  in  the  bud,  and 
prevent  the  manufacture  of  tramps.  People  did  not  get  married  in 
asylums  and  gaols.  The  professional  tranop  ought  to  be  laid  hold  of^ 
aiid  if  his  child  was  separated  from  him  and  placed  in  a  colony  or 
home,  they  would  be  able  to  prevent  trumy  sins  of  a  flagrant  character. 
He  took  his  cue  from  the  good  old  Book.  He  suggested  that  they 
should  approach  the  Local  Government  Board  with  a  view  of  getting 
a  Bill  brought  in  embodyiag  the  principles  contained  in  Mr  Holman's 
paper. 

Rev.  A.  Fuller  Mills  (Carmarthen)  reminded  those  present 
that  this  was  the  second  occasion  on  which  they  had  had  a  dis- 
cussion on  the  tramp  problem.  Last  year  at  Carmaithcn  thqr 
had  an  extremely  interesting  paper  by  Mr  Vulhamy  of  Ipswich 
on  ''Vagrancy,  its  Cause  and  Cure,"  and  in  the  piqier  which  had 
been  read  that  day,  many  of  the  identical  points  were  traversed 
*<  In  brief,"  said  Mr  Vulliamy,  '<  I  believe  that  the  reguhu^  fre- 
quenters of  the  vagrant  wards  would  greatly  diminish  in  number,  if 
not  altogether  disappear,  if  the  provision  for  them  were  national ;  if, 
nstead  of  having  vagrants'  wards  at  every  Workhouse,  they  only 
existed  at  distances  a  reasonable  day's  march  from  eadi  other;  if 
means  were  adopted  for  distingubhing  die  man  really  in  search  of 
work  from  the  mere  loafer,  the  professional  tramp ;  if,  for  that  pur- 
pose, the  State  gave  the  former  a  pass-ticket,  designating  the  places 
at  which  he  or  she  would  have  to  stop  each  ni^M,  the  ticket  being 
stamped  at  each  pkce,  and  die  ticket  ilself  being  forfeited  if  the 
route  prescribed  were  departed  from ;  if  the  appUcition  for  admission 
to  a  vagrants'  ward  without  such  tickets  were,  in  itself,  made  an 
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offence  punishable  by  ft  short  term  of  imprisonment  mider  ordinary 
conditions,  or  at  the  option  of  the  justices  of  the  peace  or  the  oflfender 
by  a  much  longer  term  in  a  labour  colony  or  other  similar  establish- 
ment or  a  prison,  where  the  inmate  should  be  encouraged  to  form 
habits  of  steady  industrjr,  the  vahie  of  his  work  being  credited  to  him, 
and  his  keep  being  debited,  the  balance  standing  to  his  credit  being 
used,  at  the  end  ci  his  term  of  punishment,  in  providing  him  with  a 
decent  suit  of  clothes,  and  othenrise  in  helping  him  to  make  a  fresh 
start  in  life."  ProoeiBding,  Mr  Mills  said  he  would  propose  that  at 
the  close  of  the  proceectings  a  practical  recommendation  should  be 
made  to  the  Local  Government  Board,  as  had  been  suggested,  in 
order  that  the  matter  might  be  followed  up»  Ofcourse  the  question  of 
the  professional  tramp  was,  as  they  knew,  a  difficult  one  to  deal  with. 
Mudi  had  been  said  about  magistrates  dealing  with  habitual  vagrsnts 
and  placing  them  in  colonies,  but  he  was  convinced  of  this  as  a  result 
of  great  experience,  that  they  would  never  be  able  to  effect  a  cure 
until  they  went  to  the  veiy  root  of  the  evil  If  a  man  had  been  for 
years  a  professional  tiamp^  he  lost  absolutely  his  will  power,  and  even 
tf  they  phu%d  him  in  a  ooloay  where  they  could  give  him  employment, 
it  would  be  of  no  advantage  whatever  so  long  as  the  man  had  not  the 
power  over  himsdf.  They  must  also  look  after  the  moral  side  of  the 
question,  and  do  what  he  thought  the  Salvation  Army  was  doing  at 
the  piesent  time.  It  took  men  woise  than  profeslsional  tramps  from 
the  streets  and  reformed  them.  If  they  asked  the  Salvation  Army, 
they  would  tell  them,  as  men  had  told  him  frequently,  who  had 
become  habitual  vagnnts,  that  they  had  no  power  to  go  to  work,  and 
so  k>ng  as  they  had  no  power  over  themselves,  they  were  unable  to 
take  adnmtagie  of  any  oiiBr  which  raig^-  be  made  to  tfaem.  When 
the  Salvation  Army  aad  othtrs  intended  in  such  work  took  hold  of 
men  of  this  dass  they  looked  after  the  moral  side  of  their  diaracter, 
and  whibt  trying  to  strengtiieD  them  by  isolation,  gave  them  some 
spiritual  work  to  do,  and  tms  enabled  them  by  helping  themselves  to 
help  otheis^  or  by  helping  others  to  help  themselveSi  No  effort 
of  the  State,  as  he  had  said,  would  be  any  good  unless  there  was 
some  eodeaifonr  made  to  restore  to  the  vagrants  the  will  lost  by 
inactivity. 

Mr  D.  H.  Williams  ^Gower)  desired  to  heartily  congratulate  Mr 
Holman  on  the  exceeding^  iulieiesUng  paper  he  had  just  read.  He 
was  particularly  struck  yri&t  the  illustntion  he  had  used  regarding 
the  attitude  of  our  legisbtors  towards  soda!  questions — that  they 
waited  like  a  wheelbarrow  to  be  pushed,  and  wotrid  not  move  a  step 
further  than  they  weft  pudied.  Mr  Holman  had  endeavoured — 
and  he  thought  succcssftilly — to  win  their  sympathy  for  the  tramp-- 
diat  sodal  parasite  as  he  had  been  called,  that  pest  to  society,  that 
6i0i  noir  of  every  Poor  Law  authority.  But  were  they  agreed  that  he 
was  a  fit  subject  for  their  sympathy  ?  In  the  case  of  the  bana-Jiie 
tramp  really  and  truly  in  search  of  work,  opinion  was  surely  nn- 
divi^,  but  he  feared  from  the.  hkrsh,  pitiless,  uicrciicss  treatasent 
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which  the  tzamp  had  ceodved  at  then  hands  that  the  majority  of 
Guardians  looked  upon  him  with  feelmgs  far  removed  from  pity  and 
sympathy.    It  was  certainly  not  a  case  of  ''  love  at  first  sight "  in  the 
case  of  this  apparently  despicable  and  loathsome  being.     But  had 
he  reached  these  depths  of  degradation  through  his  own  folly  and 
vice,  or  was  he  a  creature  of  his  environments — the  product  of  our 
economic  and  industrial  conditions  and  of  our  social  system  ?    Let 
them  follow  for  a  moment  the  tramp  on  the  make.     In  the  seven 
years  of  plenty,  when  trade  was  brisk,  labour  scarce,  and  work 
abundant,  even  the  most  undearahle  man  was  given  work — ^he,  who 
was  i^ysicaMy  weak  or  of  vidous  habits  in  life.    But  when  die  seven 
years  of  famine  came  round,  when  trade  was  depressed  and  the 
labour  market  glutted,  this  very  man,  the  last  to  be  put  <H],  was  the 
first  to  be  dischaiged.    What  had  he  to  do  ?    He  must  dther  starve, 
tramp,  or  steal.    The  man  did  not  choose  to  starve ;  he  decided  to 
tramps  and  he  must  at  least  be  given  this  credilH-that  of  two  evils  he 
had  chosta  the  less.     However,  he  soon  found  out  that  tramping  in 
search  of  work  in  times  of  depression  was  a  fruidess  quest     He  kept 
to  the  road^  associated  with  the  habitnal  professional  species,  and 
became  a  wreck  physically,  mentally,  and  morally.    The  seven  years 
of  plenty  came  round  again,  but  the  txamp  was  now  both  unable  and 
unwilling  to  work.     He  had  contracted  bad  unsteady  habits,  had  lost 
all  will  power,  had  no  motive  to  live  a  respectable  lifis ;  and  when 
work  was  offered  him,  though  he  sometimes  tried  for  a  day,  the  effort 
seldom  lasted  longer.    And  what  was  our  country^s  remedy  for  this 
disease?    Repression.     Inhuman  tasks  were  devised,  and  with  what 
success?    Absolutely  none.    And  fortunately,  too,  for  the  tramp 
coilld  only  be  driven  fiom  vagrancy  to  crime;  from  the  casual  ward 
to  the  prison.    The  two  problems  awaiting  solution  were  (i)  Reform 
of  the  habitual  vagrant,  (2)  Prevention  •  of  further  recruits.     How 
could  the  habitual  vagrant  be  reformed?    He  had  grown  work-shy, 
had  lost  the  habit  and  taste  of  labour,  had  no  will  power,  had  con^ 
tracted  vicious  habits — in  a  word  was  both  unwilling  and  unable  to 
work.    To  him  (Mr  Williams)  there  ^seemed  but  one  solution — ^the 
establishment  of  State  labour  colonies,  where  the  tramp  could  be 
compulsorily  detained  to  enable  him  to  acquire  industrious  habits; 
These  State  colonies  could  ^so  be  utilised  to  prevent  further  recruits 
by  providing  work  for  the  unemployed.    Insteul  of  being  compelled 
to  take  to  the  road,  they  could  voluntarily  enter  the  labour  colony 
and  recdve  a  fair  return  for  their  work  until  other  employment  was 
forthcoming.     The  speaker  added  that  he  anceiely  trusted  that 
the  Conference  would  come  to  the  decision  that  repression  was  no 
remedy,  and  that  the  real  solution  of  the  problem  was  to  be  found 
in  the  direction  he  had  indicated.     It  might  be  objected  that  a  De- 
partmental Committee  was  already  considering  the  matter.     But 
surely  it  was  useless  awaiting  the  resuh  of  the  deliberations  of  such  a 
Committee.     Its  very  constitution  would  give  its  report  no  weight 
It  did  not  contain  a  single  member  who  had  had*  any  practical  ex- 
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perience  in  the  work — not  a  single  representative  of  the  Poor  Law 
Authorities,  of  the  Association  of  Poor  Law  Unions,  or  of  the  Central 
Poor  Law  Conference,  consisting  of  men  who  knew,  or  at  least 
ought  to  know,  something  of  the  subject  and  could  point  the  waj 
to  the  only  solution — the  establishment  of  State  labour  colonies. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  J.  O'Brien  (Bridgend)  quite  agreed  with  the  last  speaker 
that  they  ought  to  try  to  do  something  to  reform  the  habitual  tramps 
by  means  of  the  establishment  of  labour  colonies.  But  he  was  very 
much  surprised  to  hear  the  remarks  made  by  several  of  the  del^ates 
present  implying  that  the  habitual  vagrant  was  not  worth  looking 
after.  He  thought  he  was,  and  that  also,  he  believed,  was  the  view 
of  most  Christian  men.  There  was  joy  in  heaven  for  sinners.  And 
if  they  could  secure  the  reform  of  these  people  they  ought  to  try  and 
do  so,  even  if  they  had  to  force  their  legislators  to  bring  in  a  law  Ant 
the  purpose.  He  had  seen  honestworking  'men  brought  into  con*- 
tact  with  tramps — ^men  who  had  neglect^  happy  homes  and  left 
their  wives  and  children  to  support  theifiselves  as  best  they  could. 
It  was  very  distressing,  but  the  only  remedy  was  to  get  the  State  to 
intervene,  and  assist  in  the  establishment  of  farms  or  colonies  where 
productive  work  could  be  got  from  the  men,  and  thus  enable  them 
to  become  a  source  of  revenue  to  the  country,  instead  of  a  source 
of  loss  as  was  the  case  at  present.  He  thought  also  that  the 
Guardians  should  be  empowered  to  lend  honfest  working  men  out  of 
employment  a  certain  sum  of  money^to  be  paid  back  within- a  reason* 
able  time.  This  would  tend  to  remove  the  stigma  of  pauperism. 
They  would  then  have  fewer  applicants  for  relief,  less  pauperian,  and 
less  trouble  in  their' Unions.' 

Rev.  J.  V.  Roberts  (Chairman,  Gower)  said  he- attended  the  Con* 
ference  held  last  year  in  Carmarthen^  and  he  would  like  t^  again  put  for- 
ward a  suggestion  which  he  made  on  that  occamn  with  regard  to  the 
establishment  of  labour  colonieci.  They  were  Sooth  Walas  delegates^ 
and  there  was  a  very  lai^e  area  of  uncultivated  land  in  that  part 
of  the  Principality  which  might  be  remuneratively  reclaimed.  There 
might  be  some  difficulty  in  some  parts  on  account  of  the  rights 
o(  commoners  and  lords  of  manors.  But  he  felt  certain  that  there 
was  a  large  acreage  which  might  be  reclaimed  without  any  of  the 
difficulties  he  had  mentioned.  He  would  suggest  the  establishment 
of  labour  colonies  for  the  purpose  of  redainring  waste  land  most 
strongly.  It  would  be  very  easy  to  construct  temporary  building  of 
wood  and  zinc  in  which  the  men  could  be  aocdmmodated  for  a  ttme^ 
and  then  go  and  reclaim  land  in  another  part  of  the  district;  which  in 
due  course  would  be  let  at  a  moderate  rental)  or  possibly  sold  in  small 
quantities  or  lots.  In  this  way  he  believed  they  would  in  time  be 
able  to  greatly  ineriease  the  land  they  had  in  cultivation  at  present 
The  great  cry  now  was  for  small^  holdings.  If  they  could  thus  create 
small  holdings  and  put  more  people  on  the  land  they  would  be  doing 
good  and  useful  work,  and  help  to  arrest  the  depopulation  of  the 
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rural  disbrids.  Mr  Hc^num  had  said  something  about  tramps 
receiving  bread  and  water.  He  did  not  believe  that  was  the  case  in 
his  Workhouse.  He  remembered  the  time — fifty  years  ago — when 
he  and  other  boys  at  school  were  put  upon  similar  fare  because  they 
had  transgressed  the  rules  of  the  school  in  seeking  more  liberty  than 
was  allowed  them,  or  sometimes  because  they  did  not  do  enoi^h 
work  to  satisfy  the  master.  They  did  not  like  the  bread  and  water ; 
they  wanted  more  freedom.  And  so  it  was  with  the  habitual  tramps. 
They  wanted  more  liberty,  and  did  not  care  to  do  more  work  than 
they  could  possibly  help.  He  did  not  suggest  that  it  was  a  delight 
to  the  schoolmaster  in  the  old  days  to  give  the  boys  bread  and  water, 
and  he  could  assure  them  that  it  was  not  a  delight  to  the  Guardians 
to  give  bread  and  water  to  the  tramps.  They  would  all,  he  was  sure, 
be  very  glad  to  give  them  something  better.  But  they  must  do 
something  to  get  them  to  perform  &e  work  they  were  asked  to 
undertake.  He  would  like  the  Conference  to  consider  seriously 
whether  it  was  not  possible  to  do  something  in  the  direction  he  had 
indicated,  viz.,  the  formation  of  labour  colonies  suitable  to  the 
district  to  which  they  belonged — South  Wales  and  Monmouthshire. 

Rev.  W.  A.  Edwards  (Bridgend)  said  that  a  defect  of  the 
national  character  was  a  reluctance  to  look  abroad  and  inquire  what 
was  being  done  by  other  countries.  In  Switzerland,  Belgium,  and 
other  parts  of  the  Continent  very  careful,  sustained,  and  fruitful 
effort  had  been  made  to  deal  with  this  particular  question.  Quite 
recently  a  report  to  the  Parliamentary  Committee  which  had  been 
mentioned  that  day,  of  very  remarkable  interest,  had  been  given  of 
the  measures  taken  in  Switzerland  to  deal  with  vagrancy.  The 
result  had  been  an  enormous  reduction  in  the  number  of  vagrants  in 
that  country.  And  not  only  had  there  been  a  great  reduction  in  the 
number  through  their  segregation,  &c.,  but  a  most  gratifymg  trans* 
formation  of  persons  from  the  vagrant  class  into  self-supporting 
workers.  It  seemed  to  him  that  the  Local  Government  Board,  or 
those  engaged  in  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law,  should  laaike 
a  very  careful  comparison  of  the  results  obtained  from  the  Swiss 
enterprise  They  were  told  that  there  were  a  great  number  of  men 
out  of  work.  This  mattor  should  also  be  carefulfy  inquired  into.  A 
greater  distinction  should  be  drawn  between  the  honest  working  man 
out  of  employment  and  what  were  known  as  the  "  work-shy,"  and 
every  effort  made  to  encourage  the  former  class,  while  the  latter 
should  be  dealt  with  in  a  more  vigorous  manner.  Under  their  pre- 
sent system  the  honest  working  man  had  his  heart  and  spirit  broken  in 
the  search  for  work.  He  quite  agreed  that  something  should  be  done 
to  provide  an  effective  remedy  for  the  evil  with  which  they  had  to 
deal,  but  with  regard  to  the  reclaiming  of  land  he  was  afraid  they 
Hkttst  make  up  their  mirKis  that  lor  a  very  loiig  time  the  remunera- 
tive benefits  would  not  be  considerable.  Still,  that  ought  not  to 
deter  them  from  doing  all  they  possibly  could  to  check  the  increase 
in  vagrancy,  and  to  prevent  the  spread  of  this  moral  contagion  to  the 
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rest  of  the  community.  There  was  one  extremely  important  matter 
which  had  not  been  touched  upon,  and  he  was  surprised  that  more 
attention  was  not  given  to  it  That  was  the  reafforestation  of  very 
considerable  areas  which  were  now  neglected.  There  was  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  Crown  lands  would  be  placed  at  their  disposal 
for  the  purposes  of  such  an  experiment.  There  was  immense  scope 
for  tree  (Wanting,  and  the  creation  of  a  large  amount  of  forest  would 
be  extremely  beneficial  to  them  from  a  national  point  of  view. 
(Hear,  hear.)  He  could  not  help  thinking  that  that  was  a  form  of 
work  in  which  many  of  the  vagrant  class  might  be  most  advantage- 
ously employed.     (Applause.) 

Mr  J.  H.  Stbphens  (Swansea)  stated  that  he  had  paid  a  great 
deal  of  attention  to  the  tramp  question.  The  reasons  given  for  the 
existence  of  the  vagrant  were  many  and  varied ;  and  yet  the  habitual 
tramps  were  not  sdways  the  ignorant  people  they  were  frequently 
supposed  to  be,  for  they  found  in  their  ranks  sometimes  educated 
men  such  as  solicitors  and  preachers.  He  was  sincerely  desirous  of 
seeing  a  solution  found  for  the  problem  with  which  they  were  cod- 
fronted,  and  he  considered  it  was  time  the  Government  took  the 
matter  up,  as  had  been  suggested,  and  made  it  a  State  question.  The 
time  which  had  been  devoted  to  the  discussion  that  day  had  been 
well  spent ;  but  their  efforts  would  not  be  productive  of  the  results 
they  all  desired  to  secure  unless  they  pressed  for  the  intervention  of 
the  State.  If  the  matter  were  taken  up  in  this  way  he  felt  certain 
that  the  tramps  would  not  be  so  numerous  as  they  were  at  present. 

Mr  John  Prowls  (Merthyr  Tydfil)  was  afraid  they  were  dealing 
with  the  latter  part  of  the  probleiii  instead  of  the  firat,  or  in  other 
wcHfds,  they  were  putting  the  cart  belbve  the  horse.  He  had  followed 
the  discussions  which  had  taken  place  at  various  Boards  of  Guardians, 
and  he  had  no  hesitation  in  affirming  that  the  tiamp  problem  was  the 
outcome  of  the  industrial  system  of  bondage  to  which  many  of  their 
workmen  were  subjected.  The  War  Office  and  their  friend  Tommy 
Atkins  were  also  responsible  for  much  of  the  poverty  that  existed. 
He  lived  for  some  years  in  London,  and  had  often  asked 

The  Chairman — You  are  wandering  from  the  subject  now. 

Mr  Prowle — I  am  trying  to  point  out  that  the  military  system  is 
one  of  the  causes  of  the  poverty  that  ^sts. 

The  Chairman  said  they  oould  not  allow  the  speaker  to  go  into 
matters  of  that  sort  which  were  subjects  of  controversy  between 
various  political  parties. 

Mr  ProwlEi  continuing,  agreed  that  it  was  far  better  that  the 
tramp  question  should  be  taken  up  by  the  State.  But  what  they 
wanted  above  all  was  to  fix  a  minimum  wage.  No  man  would  take 
to  the  road  if  he  could  get  a  decent  living  at  home  in  good  healthy 
surroundings. 

Mr  Roger  Wajlksr  (Rhayader)  said  he  had  much  pleasure  in 
attending  that  very  important  Conference  as  one  c^  the  delegates 
from  the  Rhayader  Udiqil    He  was  one  of  the  oldest  Guardiam 
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in  the  district.  Although  Rhayader  was  a  small  place  compared 
with  Newport,  yet  owing  to  the  Birmingham  Water  Works  in  the 
Elan  Valley  their  Board  had  for  several  years  past  had  very  great 
experience  in  regard  to  tramps.  The  number  of  these  receiving 
relief  had  been  over  three  hundred  in  one  fortnight  These  tramps 
had  been  the  cause  of  great  trouble  and  expense  to  the  Board.  Two 
years  ago  they  were  the  means  of  an  outbreak  of  small-pox  in  the 
Workhouse  which  cost  the  Guardians  over;^ioo  extra.  He  thought 
they  ought  to  take  some  steps  like  those  he  had  read  were  adopted 
in  Switzerland  to  give  the  police  power  to  arrest  all  professional 
beggars  and  compel  them  to  work.  Then  men  really  in  search  of 
work  could  be  given  proper  and  sufficient  assistance  to  help  them 
along. 

Mrs  Emily  Williams  (Swansea),  as  representing  a  large  Union 
which  had  to  deal  with  a  great  number  of  tramps,  uiged  that  in 
endeavouring  to  find  a  solution  of  the  vagrant  problem  they  should 
act  upon  the  principle  of  doing  unto  others  as  they  would  be  done 
by.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Rev.  D.  Owen  (Builth)  was  pleased  to  tell  them  that  they  were 
all  wrong.  (Laughter.)  The  view  he  took  was  the  correct  one. 
He  spoke  upon  this  question  thirty  years  ago,  and  nine  years  ago 
wrote  a  letter  on  the  subject  to  the  Hereford  Times,  Last  year  the 
subject  was  discussed  at  the  Guildhall,  when  he  had  the  courage  to 
stand  up  and  express  his  opinion.  What  he  desired  to  point  out 
was  that  in  discussing  this  matter  they  had  not  gone  to  the  root  of 
the  evil,  which  lay  in  a  certain  Act  of  Parliament  He  considered 
the  Act  of  1846  by  which  the  duty  on  com  and  raw  materials  was 
abolished  a  blessing  to  the  working  man.  But  the  Act  of  i860 
which  abolished  the  duty  on  imported  manufactured  articles  had 
been  a  curse  and  had  ruined  the  working  men  and  made  them 
tramps.  Fifty  years  ago  there  were  so,ooo  silk  weavers  engaged  in 
London.  At  the  present  time  he  was  sure  they  would  not  find 
3,000  in  the  Metropolis. 

Rev.  Fuller  Mills  (Carmarthen),  rising  to  a  point  of  order, 
said  that  Mr  Owen  was  entering  into  a  discussion  on  the  Fiscal 
Question. 

The  Chairman—  I  have  already  pointed  out  that  we  are  here  to 
deal  with  the  question  of  tramps,  and  not  with  the  question  as  to 
what  may  be,  in  your  opinion,  the  origin  of  them.  I  think  it  would 
be  better  to  keep  to  the  subject  we  came  here  to  consider. 

Rev.  D.  Owen — I  can  prove  what  I  say,  and  here  is  my  challenge 
for  any  one  to  take  up.  I  say  the  Act  abolishing  the  duty  on 
imported  manufactured  articles  was  a  curse  to  the  working  men, 
and  I  am  prepared  to  prove  it.  I  challenge  the  lot  of  you* 
(Laughter.) 

Rev.  D.  Bbvan  Jones  (Vice-Chairman,  Newport)  remarked  that 
the  first  speaker  who  dealt  with  the  matter  from  a  humanitarian  aspect 
hod  expressed  his  view  entirely.    Personally  he  desired  to  thank  Mr 
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Holman.  There  was  a  ring  of  homanitarianism  nmning  right 
through  his  paper.  He  was  especially  struck  with  his  remarks  in 
reference  to  the  unemployed — he  did  not  like  to  call  them  tramps 
— the  men  who  had  to  go  from  home  in  search  of  work  and  were 
compelled  to  leave  their  wives  and  children  while  they  went  from 
place  to  place.  How,  he  would  ask,  could  such  men  ever  be 
expected  to  pay  back  a  loan  while  the  rent  and  the  grocer's  bill 
was  still  running?  and  ought  they  not  to  be  in  a  position  to  relieve 
such  a  man  temporarily  instead  of  dealing  with  him  as  they  did  with 
an  ordinary  tramp  ?  If  Mr  Holman  had  done  nothing  more  than 
put  this  aspect  of  the  question  before  them,  he  had  rendered  s{4endid 
service  to  the  cause  of  humanity. 

Rev.  James  Jenkins  (Bedwellty)  would  like  to  say  a  word  or  two 
in  support  of  the  suggestion  which  had  been  put  forward  for  remedy- 
ing  the  evil.  The  proceedings  that  morning  were  very  much  on  the 
same  lines  as  those  at  Carmarthen  last  year.  He  noticed  that  as  a 
result  of  those  Conferences  a  deputation  had  been  appointed  to  wait 
upon  the  Local  Government  Board,  but  still  there  was  very  little 
done.  In  his  opinion  the  Guardians  of  the  various  Unions  through- 
out  England  and  Wales  should  be  entrusted  with  the  selection  of  a 
Select  Committee.  They  were  the  people  who  should  endeavour  to 
devise  a  scheme  to  meet  the  case,  and  which  should  be  applied  in 
every  Union.  The  vagrants  were  a  source  of  universal  trouble,  and 
they  had  increased  enormously  of  late;  indeed,  in  three  years  he 
believed  they  had  more  than  doubled,  if  not  trebled.  The  Guardians 
were  handicapped  by  the  present  system.  They  could  not  deal  with 
the  tramps  as  they  ought  to  be  dealt  with,  and  the  latter  knew  it 
Many  Unions  were  in  a  similar  position.  They  knew  the  nature  of 
the  malady,  but  what  they  wanted  was  a  remedy  for  the  disease; 
With  regard  to  the  treatment  of  tramps  in  the  vi^ant  cells  he  hoped 
and  trusted  that  there  was  no  Board  of  Guardians  in  South  Wales 
that  gave  these  men  bread  and  water.  They  got  something  better 
than  that  in  Bedwellty.  The  Guardians  tried  to  visit  the  vagrant 
wards  as  they  passed  into  the  Workhouse.  Amongst  the  vagrants 
one  morning  he  noticed  a  man  from  North  Wales,  a  printer  by  trade. 
He  pitied  that  man  very  much,  and  thought  to  himself  that  he  ought 
to  be  receiving  better  treatment  than  that  he  was  experiencing.  He 
was  in  search  of  employment,  but  could  not  possibly  get  it.  Having 
done  his  best  he  was  apparently  discouraged.  He  thought  he  should 
have  been  let  out  without  doing  anything  at  all,  and  the  law  ought 
to  enable  them  to  do  so.  He  supported  what  had  been  said  in 
favour  of  the  establishment  of  labour  colonies.  If  the  President  of 
the  Local  Government  Board  did  not  approve  of  it  the  Guardians 
themselves  should  give  it  a  trial. 

Mr  Owen  Price  (Chairman,  Brecknock)  took  exception  to  some 
of  the  remarks  in  the  paper  concerning  the  treatment  of  tramps. 
Mr  Holman  regarded  the  labour  tests  imposed  in  some  cases  as  a 
punishment    He  did  not  think  they  should  be  so  regarded,  for  they 
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never  expected  the  trnnps  to  do  more  dian  was  possible.  He  did  not 
think  thiat  Guardians  would  approve  of  good  food  being  given  to 
tramps  unless  there  was  a  certain  amount  of  labour  exacted  from  them 
in  return.  Nor  did  he  think  it  was  right,  inasmuch  as  the  result 
would  be  that  they  would  have  a  large  army  of  tramps  idling  about  the 
country.  Their  object  should  be  to  make  them  work  out  their  own 
salvation  in  some  foshion  or  other.  The  real  professional  tramps 
would  not  work.  He  had  tried  them  himself  in  several  instances  and 
found  that  they  worked  for  a  day  or  two  until  diey  had  got  together 
six  or  seven  shillings,  and  then  they  would  work  no  longer.  It  was  the 
same  with  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  the  tramps  on  the  road,  they  would 
not  work  if  they  could  possibly  avoid  it  In  the  face  of  the  large 
increase  in  the  number  of  tramps,  which  had  more  than  doubled  in 
the  course  of  the  last  two  years,  it  was  their  solemn  duty  to  approach 
the  question,  and  endeavour  to  get  it  solved  in  some  practical  way. 
If  some  practical  method  could  be  devised  for  dealing  with  the 
problem  and  acted  upon,  the  discussion  would  not  have  b^  entirely 
fruitless. 

Mr  J.  C.  Jones  (Chairman,  Aberayron)  observed  that  they  all  knew 
that  that  was  a  very  large  question  even  for  a  South  Wales  Conference 
to  setde,  and  what  he  would  suggest  was  that  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee  should  be  asked  to  formulate  some  proposal  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  next  meeting.  They  all  had  their  panacea  for  the  evil. 
Whether  they  agreed  as  to  what  it  was,  there  was  a  cause  for  it,  and 
they  ought  to  find  out  what  it  was  and  be  prepared  to  apply  the 
reinedy.  Some  of  the  delegates  had  dedared  that  they  had  no 
sympathy  with  the  tramp.  Personally  he  would  be  very  sorry  to 
treat  him  like  a  machine,  as  if  he  had  no  soul.  Whatever  the 
tramps  were  they  had  not  lost  the  image  of  their  Maker,  and  they 
should  always  remember  that  &ct,  even  if  they  could  not  give  them 
anything  but  bread  and  water  or  gntel  and  bread.  Force  was  no 
remedy. 

Mr  J.  Williams  (Brecknock)  said  he  had  listened  to  the  discussion 
which  had  taken  place  with  very  much  pleasure,  and  expressed  the 
opinion  that  in  considering  a  subject  of  this  kind  they  ought  to  differen- 
tiate more  between  the  two  classes  with  which  they  had  to  deal — the 
genuine  working  man  in  search  of  work  and  the  habitual  vagrant,  or 
the  man  who  would  not  work.  It  had  been  suggested  that  they 
should  endeavour  to  get  farm  colonies  established,  and  with  that  he 
quite  agreed.  He  himself  lived  very  near  the  highway  on  the  main 
road,  and  was  therefore  in  a  position  to  know  something  of  the 
tactics  of  the  professional  tramps.  He  had  offered  numbers  of 
them  work  on  the  farm  during  the  harvest  season,  at  which  they 
would  have  earned  ten  or  twelve  shillings  per  week  in  addition 
to  their  board.  Many  of  them  were  young  able-bodied  fellows 
between  twenty  and  thirty  years  of  age,  as  fit  to  work  as  hundreds 
in  the  neighbourhood,  yet  they  would  do  nothing.  Some  of  them 
said  they  could  live  better  without  work;  others  asked,  "Why  should 
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I  work  for  ten  or  twelve  shillings  t  week  when  I  can  make  more  oo 
the  road  ?  **  He  considered  it  a  crime  for  men  who  were  capable  of 
earning  their  own  living  to  impose  upon  their  fellow-creatures. 

Mr  Ben  Matthews  (Swansea)  considered  that  there  was  a  great 
deal  in  what  Mr  Holman  had  said,  and  that  the  case  of  the  tramp 
ought  to  be  closely  looked  into.  The  evil  was  no  doubt  directly 
associated  with  the  question  of  the  unemployed.  Men  went  on  the 
road  in  search  of  work.  They  were  unable  to  obtain  it,  and  in  time 
they  became  habitual  tramps.  They  got  into  the  habit  of  tramping, 
and  preferred  life  on  the  road  to  working  for  fifteen  or  eighteen 
shillings  a  week.  Let  them  take  the  case  of  Newport  There  in 
1901  the  number  of  tramps  dealt  with  was  1,35s,  in  190a  it  was 
a,  a  28,  while  in  1903  it  had  gone  up  to  3,076.  It  would  thus  be 
seen  that  the  tramps  were  on  the  increase.  There  must,  however,  be 
some  cause  for  the  evil,  and  he  believed  that  it  was  their  bounden 
duty  to  get  to  the  root  of  it,  and  see  if  they  coidd  not  possibly  effect 
a  remedy.  Personally  he  thought  the  unemployed  problem  should 
be  included  in  that  discussion.  Nearly  every  day  he  met  men  on 
the  road  between  Ammanford  and  Pontardulais  on  their  way  to 
Swansea  from  Lancashire  or  somewhere  dse  in  search  of  employ^ 
ment.  Sometimes  they  were  able  to  get  one  or  two  days'  work  a 
week,  but  that  of  course  was  not  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  main- 
tain their  wives  and  families.  He  believed  in  the  establishment  of 
labour  colonies,  and  agreed  that  they  should  pass  a  strong  resolution 
on  the  subject. 

Mr  T.  D.  Jones  (Llandilo)  explained  that  he  had  employed 
hundreds  of  tramps  during  the  past  three  or  four  years.  As  Vice- 
Chairman  of  the  liandilo  Union,  he  had  taken  a  great  deal  of 
interest  in  the  question.  No  doubt  they  would  all  like  to  do  justice 
to  a  fellow- being.  There  were  some  men,  certainly,  who  were 
deserving  of  sympathy  and  iriiom  they  would  like  to  assist,  but  theie 
was  also  a  large  number  of  able*bodied  men  on  the  road  who,  as 
soon  as  they  had  done  a  day's  work  went  off  to  the  first  public-house, 
where  they  drank  what  they  had  earned,  and  then  tmii^)ed  perhaps 
a  distance  of  over  ten  miles  to  the  next  Union.  He  rather  liked 
the  idea  of  labour  colonies  where  men  might  go  for  a  certain  number 
of  years.  Habitual  vagrants  were  men,  as  had  been  said,  who  had 
lost  their  will  power,  and  if  they  could  restore  it  they  would  be 
conferring  a  boon  upon  the  country,  and  at  the  same  time  getting 
rid  of  the  pests  as  they  had  been  described. 

Dr  GoMER  Lewis  (Swansea)  congratulated  his  colleagues  who 
had  taken  part  in  the  discussion,  and  said  they  had  spoken  better 
than  "  the  lot  of  you."  (Laughter.)  Last  year  they  had  a  paper 
from  Mr  Vulliamy,  who  was  an  expert  in  Poor  Law.  But  as  he 
said  at  the  time,  there  was  too  much  Poor  Law  about  it.  On  this 
occasion,  they  had  had  more  of  the  Law  of  the  Ppor.  (Hear,  hear.) 
There  was  a  ring  of  genuine  sympadiy  in  the  paper  from  end  to  eiKi, 
and  he  was  in  agreement  with  the  writer  at  every  stage.    Some 
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CDple  considered  that  they  should  deal  severely  with  the  vagrants, 
t  that  was  not  his  opinion.  He  thought  they  ought  to  show  them 
some  sympathy,  and  that  they  should  remember  after  all,  that  tramps 
were  human  beings  like  themselves.  Reference  had  been  made  by 
Mr  Matthews  to  the  question  of  the  unemployed.  Well,  he  might 
tell  them  that  he  had  been  in  sympathy  with  labour  movements 
for  thirty-seven  years,  and  that  there  was  scarcely  a  day  when  three, 
four,  and  sometimes  six  people  did  not  call  upon  him  to  ask  him 
to  find  onployment  for  them.  He  had  gone  round  to  the  local 
tradesmen  with  these  men  and  sought  work  for  them,  but  the  first 
question  the  people  to  whom  they  appealed  asked  was  "  how  old 
they  were."  And  as  soon  as  they  heard  that  they  were  over  sixty, 
they  said  they  were  very  sorry  Init  that  they  were  unable  to  em- 
ploy them.  No  one  would  give  these  people  work,  and  that  being 
so,  what  were  they  to  do?  At  Swansea  in  1903  there  had 
been  over  seven  hundred  unemployed  on  their  hands  for  over 
sixteen  weeks.  He  quite  agreed  that  they  ought  to  do  something 
for  men  who  were  genuinely  desirous  of  securing  work,  and  the 
least  they  could  do  was  to  give  them  proper  food  inst^  of  the 
bread  and  water  which  was  sometimes  doled  out  to  them.  He  would 
suggest,  moreover,  that  the  different  Boards  should  arrange  for  a 
lady  Guardian  to  go  round  the  wards  in  which  the  women  tramps 
were  accommodated  each  night,  and  a  male  Guardian  should  visit 
the  men,  and  see  if  they  could  not  discover  the  reason  for  the 
existence  of  so  many  vagrants,  and  also  by  persuasion  bring  about  a 
reform.    This  an  Act  of  Pariiament  could  never  do. 

Mrs  Evans  (Merthyr  Tydfil)  pointed  out  that  women  had  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  the  work  of  reforming  the  habitual  vagrant,  and  would 
like  to  suggest  that  they  should  all  go  from  that  Conference  each 
determined  to  set  to  work  in  his  or  her  Union  and  visit  the  tramps' 
homes.  The  fact  was  they  lived  too  high — ^too  far  above  the  people. 
They  had  not  sufficient  sympathy  with  the  poor,  and  when  they 
called  upon  them  they  did  not  want  to  see  them  because  they 
thought  they  had  only  come  to  see  what  they  were  doing. 

Mr  L.  S.  Abrahamson  (Newport)  argued  that  the  tramp  problem, 
which  he  described  as  a  disease,  had  been  created  by  modem  legis- 
lation. Reference  had  been  made  to  the  Employers'  Liability  Act 
and  to  the  compensation  clauses,  and  any  commercial  man  who  em- 
ployed largely  knew  perfectly  well  that  he  dare  not  in  the  interests  of 
his  concern  engage  a  man  whose  physical  health  would  not  enable 
him  to  give  a  fair  return  for  the  money  he  received.  What,  then, 
were  they  to  do  with  these  unemployed  ?  For  himself  he  looked  at 
the  matter  from  a  purely  humanitarian  point  of  view,  and  he  was 
convinced  of  one  thing — ^and  that  was  that  the  real  solution  of  the 
difficulty  was  not  to  be  found  in  repression.  He  was  a  Jew.  The 
Jews  took  a  deep  interest  in  their  poor,  and  were  also  enabled  to 
give  a  certain  amount  of  attention  to  the  poor  of  other  denomina- 
tions.   They  did  not  like  the  tramp  question  to  increase.    They 
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had  a  lai^ger  number  of  Jewish  poor  in  the  country  than  sone 
thought,  but  they  got  at  them  right  away,  and  did  not  allow  them  to 
become  a  burden  upon  the  rates.  They  helped  them,  and  the 
Guardians  could  help  them  in  the  same  way.  But  they  had  to  deal 
with  the  question,  and  they  would  have  to  find  a  remedy  for  the  eviL 
He  had  been  deeply  touched  by  the  references  made  to  the  percent^ 
age  of  educated  men  on  the  road.  They  should  remembec, 
however,  that  they  had  no  place  for  these  people,  and  that  no  one 
would  employ  a  man  who  had  fallen,  and  who  had  not  got  a 
character.  If  they  had  houses  of  refuge  these  men  could  go  into 
them,  and  would  then  not  be  the  pests  they  were  considered.  The 
poor  would  always  be  with  them,  look  at  the  matter  from  whatever 
point  of  view  they  might  Drink  had  been  ass^ned  as  one  of  the 
causes  of  the  tramp  evil,  but  they  were  there  to  discuss  the  question 
of  a  remedy.  He  did  not  think  there  was  sufficient  sympathy  shown 
in  this  matter  by  Boards  of  Guardians  generally.  In  some  instances 
when  an  applicant  for  relief  appeared  before  the  committee  the 
first  question  he  was  asked  was,  whether  he  belonged  to  a  friendly 
society  or  trades  union.  He  thought  that  was  a  very  strong  argu- 
ment in  fovour  of  trades  unionism,  because  one  man  would  tell 
another  who  contemplated  making  a  similar  application  that  the 
Guardians  were  more  sympathetically  disposed  towards  those  who 
had  made  an  effort  to  help  themselves.  It  was  suggested  that  the 
Guardians  should  do  what  they  could  to  help  forward  the  establish- 
ment of  labour  colonies.  These  would  be  very  good,  no  doubt,  but 
until  they  took  a  closer  interest  in  the  applicant  for  relief  on  the  lines 
they  had  had  indicated  to  them,  they  would  always  have  their  tramp 
question,  and  would  experience  some  difficulty  in  dealing  with  it. 
It  was  difficult  to  expect  a  tramp  to  do  a  hard  day's  work  on  bread 
and  water.  These  men  were  not  all  professional  tramps;  they 
became  so  for  want  of  a  helping  hand.  'And  while  Guardians 
had  gone  on  year  after  year  bewailing  the  existence  of  the  evil, 
nothing  had  been  done  to  deal  with  it.  These  were  amongst  tht 
points  that  would  have  to  be  considered  in  the  future. 

Mr  HoLMAK,  in  winding  up  the  discussion,  remarked  that  he 
did  not  expect  the  views  he  had  put  fbrward  to  meet  with  the  unani- 
mous approval  they  had.  He  did  not  anticipate  that  the  picture 
he  had  painted  would  be  considered  a  faithful  one,  but  at  the 
same  time  he  did  not  consider  that  he  had  in  any  way  overdrawn 
it.  Before  he  prepared  his  paper  he  had  devoted  a  great  deal  of 
time  and  attention  to  the  consideration  of  the  vagrancy  qu^estion. 
He  had  been  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Visiting  Committee  of  his  own 
Board  of  Guardians,  and  for  six  years  he  had  made  a  point  of  going 
into  the  tramp  wards.  During  the  cold  weather  he  did  not  mies  a 
night  in  order  to  see  if  the  rooms  in  which  the  men  were  sleeping 
were  heated  to  the  proper  temperature.  He  had,  moreover,  taken 
the  trouble  to  collect  extracts  from  the  newspapers  bearing  on  the 
subject,  which  came  casually  into  his  hands,  s^  that  he  was  in  a 
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position  to  prove  the  accunury  of  every  statement  he  had  made,  were 
it  necessary  for  him  to  do  so.  As  bearing  on  one  aspect  of  the 
matter  with  which  he  had  dealt  in  his  paper,  Mr  Holman  men- 
tioned that  a  number  of  tramps  who  had  arrived  at  a  Workhouse  in 
the  Midlands,  hungry,  weary,  and  footsore,  were  sent  on  to  the 
next  Workhouse,  some  seven  miles  distant,  and  that,  when  the 
matter  was  mentioned  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board,  one  of  the  mem- 
bers remarked  that  it  was  better  for  the  tramps  to  have  gone  on 
as  they  had  than  have  remained  in  the  pestilential  hole  they  had 
at  Tamworth.  In  another  case,  a  man  who  was  brought  up  at  one 
of  the  LfOndon  courts  informed  the  magistrate  that  he  preferred  the 
prison  to  the  Workhouse  because  he  considered  it  better.  This  man, 
it  transpired  incidentally,  had  already  been  convicted  about  sixteen 
times,  and  was,  therefore,  of  the  habitual  class.  But  his  case 
simply  confirmed  what  he  (Mr  Holman)  had  contended — that  these 
men  preferred  to  go  to  prison  because  the  task  they  were  set  to  was 
not  heavier  than  that  they  were  expected  to  undertake  at  the 
Workhouse,  while  the  food  they  received  was  frequently  better. 
The  first  point  then  to  be  considered  in  connection  with  the 
scheme  which  he  had  sketched  out  was  discrimination.  He 
might  say  he  was  not  an  apologist  for  trades  unionism,  nor 
was  he  a  member  of  a  trades  union.  But  he  believed  that  if  there 
was  any  good  in  trades  unions  they  ought  to  be  given  credit  for 
what  they  did,  although  he  might  not  agree  with  everything  they  did 
or  said.  Under  the  scheme  he  had  suggested  he  had  not  tied 
himself  down  to  the  relieving  officer,  he  had  merely  said  "  or  some 
responsible  officer."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  might  tell  them  that  he 
did  not  bind  himself  to  anything,  his  principal  object  being  to  raise  a 
discussion.  Some  of  the  speakers  had  gone  into  the  various  causes 
of  vagrancy.  He  knew  there  were  scores,  but  he  could  not  discuss 
them  that  day.  And,  moreover,  in  the  opinion  of  some  he  might  not 
have  been  considered  an  impartial  witness.  The  drink  question  he 
knew  was  a  very  burning  and  a  great  evil.  But  if  he  were  asked  to 
express  his  opinion,  being  a  life  abstainer,  he  might  have  been 
regarded  as  a  prejudiced  witness,  and  therefore  he  had  left  it  out 
A  good  deal  had  been  said  with  regard  to  lack  of  employment.  It 
would  not,  however,  be  fair  for  him  to  go  into  that  either.  Had  he 
done  so  he  would  have  raised  not  a  friendly,  but  an  unfriendly  dis- 
cussion, inasmuch  as  there  existed  so  much  differences  of  opinion. 
Another  of  the  speakers  had  advocated  severer  punishment.  Well,  he 
would  just  like  to  ask  that  gentleman  this  question — and  he  was  sure 
he  would  not  take  it  as  in  any  way  personal — if  he  employed  a  horse 
to  do  a  good  day's  work,  whether  he  did  not  expect  it  to  be  fed 
properly  ?  And  if  his  horse  must  have  proper  food,  why  should  they 
show  less  consideration  to  a  fellow  human  being  ?  In  going  through 
the  Workhouse  at  Newport  he  had  noticed  that  they  were  thoroughly 
up  to  date  inasmuch  as  they  had  their  stone  cells  and  their  wretched 
miserable  grids.    But  then  they  had  not  provided  adequate  accommo- 
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dation  for  the  stone.  It  was  said  that  good  sometimes  came  out  of 
evil,  and  no  doubt  some  of  the  tramps  who  visited  Newport  would 
find  something  to  be  thankful  for  in  their  up-to-date  Workhouse. 
He  was  pleased  to  find  that  they  gave  their  vagrants  hot  soup  or 
grueL  A  man  or  woman  might  have  walked  fifteen  or  twenty  miles, 
and  it  could  hardly  be  expected  that  they  would  derive  much  com* 
fort  firom  bread  and  water.  He  was  glad  the  Guardians  had  shown 
a  humane  spirit  as  far  as  that  was  concerned.  He  hoped  they  would 
do  so  in  other  directions,  and  that  in  twelve  months'  time  they  would 
have  their  legislators  bringing  in  a  Bill  dealing  with  the  subject  on 
the  lines  suggested.    (Applause.) 

It  was  then  proposed  by  Rev.  Eliasaph  Edwards  (Bedwellty), 
and  seconded  by  Dr  Gomsr  Lewis  ^wansea)  : — "  That  we,  the 
representatives  of  the  various  Unions  of  South  Wales,  assembled  here 
in  Conference,  shall  view  with  satisfaction  l^islation  embodying  the 
principle  of  State  Colonies  for  Vagrants.  That  bona-fide  or  out-of- 
work  tramps,  who  are  members  of  a  trades  union  or  friendly  society, 
men  who  have  tried  to  keep  step  with  their  fellow-men  but  have 
failed,  deserve  and  should  receive  practical  sympathy,  and  that  the 
Executive  Committee  draw  up  a  scheme  for  presentation  to  the 
Local  Government  Board." 

Mr  W.  H.  Brown  moved  as  an  amendment: — '^That  in  the 
opinion  of  this  Conference  the  whole  question  of  the  treatment  of 
tramps  should  be  seriously  taken  in  hand  by  the  Government  of  the 
day,  and  dealt  with  as  a  national  matter,  inasmuch  as  the  present 
system  acts  very  unfairly  on  many  Unions,  and  is  not  effectual  in 
bringing  about  a  diminution  of  tramps  in  the  country.  And  that 
this  resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  Local  Government  Board.''. 

The  amendment  was  carried  by  thirty-three  votes  to  sixteen,  and 
was  afterwards  adopted  as  a  substantive  motion. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr  Herbert  Lloyd,  seconded  by  Mr  T. 
DuTFiELD,  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  Mr  Holman  for  his 
thoughtful  paper. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr  O.  H.  Jones,  seconded  by  Mr  Herbert 
Llovd,  the  thanks  of  the  Conference  were  awarded  to  the  Newport 
Board  of  Guardians  for  the  use  of  their  Board-room  for  the  meetings 
of  the  Conference,  and  to  Mr  T.  Dutfield  for  his  kind  welcome 
to  the  delegates. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr  T.  Dxttfield,  seconded  by  Dr  Gomer 
Lewis,  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  Mr  O.  H.  Jones  for  his 
kindness  in  presiding,  and  this  brought  the  Conference  to  a  close. 
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Roberts,  Mrs. 
Hant,  Mrs. 

TiSBURY — 
Richards,  H. 
Hibberd,  £.  £. 

Warminstbr — 
Morgan,  W.  F.  (Chairman). 
Felly,  Blanche,  Lady. 

Wbstbury  and  Whorwbllsdown- 
Cary,  W.  H.  (Chairman). 
Perrett,  J.  G.  (Vice-C^halnnan)* 

Wilton— 
Naish,  Miss  R.  Vandrey. 
Macdonald,  Rev.  F.  W. 
Wilson,  G.  M.  (Clerk). 


The  following  did  not  appoint  Delegates,  but  were  represented  by  Gtiardiatts 
who  came  as  visitors,  viz. : — 

AXBRiDGB— Miss  Alice  M*Adam.     Trowbridob  and  Mblksraii— Mn 
Beaven.    Pbnzancb— Mrs  T.  Robins  Bolitho. 


OTHER  VISITORS. 


Thomas,  H.  Preston,  L.G.B. 
Fleming,  Baldwyn,  L.G.B. 
Simpson,     R.     Palgmve     (Medical 

Officer,  Weymouth  Union). 
Foot,  W.  S. 
C6x,  J.  E. 
Hitchcock,  T.  H. 
Floyer,  G.  W. 
Adand,  Capt. 
Torr,  H.  J.,  J. P. 
Devenish,  T.  H.  C. 
Gregory,  w . 

Iieigh»  R-»  Jnn. 
Denms,  A. 
Harcourt,  Miss. 

Fuller,  Mrs  (Guardian,  Chippenham 
iMaah 


Marde,  W.  C. 

White,  Jamea 

Morrice,  Dr  G.  G. 

Watts,  R.  C. 

Salmon,  Rev.  F.  (Chairman,  Bfamd- 

ford  Union.) 
Howell,  Mrs  A.  G.  Fenen. 
Mansel,  Mrs. 
WaUis,  J.  S. 
WaUis,  Mrs. 
Reed,  W.  WUton  (Qerk,  Dorchester 

Union). 
Emery,  S.  D, 
Lock,  H.  O. 
Btownt  G.  H. 
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The  following  Unions  were  not  represented  at  the  Conference : — 

Cornwall.— Bodmin,  Camelford,  St  Columb  Major,  Falmouth,  Helston. 
Dbvon. — Axminster,   Honiton,   Kingsbridge,  Newton  Abbot,  Plympton  St 
Mary,  Sonth  Molton,  Torrington. 

Dorset. — Sherborne,  Shaftesbury. 

SoMBRSBT. — Bath,  Clutton,  Frome,  LAngport,  Long  Ashton,  Shepton  Mallet, 
Welb,  Wincanton. 

Wilts. — Amesbury,  Bradford -on- A  von,  Calne,  Malmesbury,  Pewsey,  Swindon 
and  Highworth. 


rAca 


SUBJECTS  DISCUSSED. 

Thb  Responsibility  of  Existing  AirrHORrriES  in  regard 
TO  Vagrancy.  By  Rev.  F.  Salmon,  Chairman^  Blandford 
Board  of  Guardians        --- 344 

Compulsory  Labour  Colonies  for  Vagrants.    By  Mr  H.  J. 

TORR,  J.  P.,  Morton  Hall,  Swinderby,  Lines.  -        -        -        -      355 

Classification  by  Combination  among  Workhouses.    By 

Miss  F.  C.  Joseph,  Guardiany  Williton  Union      -        -        -      377 

Combination  by  Unions  to  make  Provision  for  Special 
Classes  of  Paupers.  By  Mr  J.  Cl.\rk  Isaac,  Vice-Chair' 
man^  Uskeard  Union 387 


Letters  of  apology  were  received  from  the  following: — Right 
Hon.  Sir  Edward  Fry,  Right  Hon.  Henry  Hobhouse,  Sir  William 
Chance,  Bart.  (Hon.  Secretary,  Central  Poor  Law  Conferences),  Mr 
W.  Marston  (Delegate,  Poole  Union),  Mr  W.  J.  Llewellyn  (Chair- 
man and  Delegate,  Tiverton  Union),  Blanche,  Lady  Pelly  (Member 
of  the  Standing  Committee  and  Delegate,  Warminster  Union),  Mrs 
Robert  Williams  (Member  of  the  Standing  Committee),  and  Mr 
Wethered,  L.G.B. 

The  Mayor  of  Weymouth  (Mr  Groves)  said  thai  the  people  of 
Weymouth  had  been  for  some  months  looking  forward  to  welcoming 
the  Conference  to  the  town.  He  was  sorry  that  a  cloud  had  come 
over  the  proceedings  in  that  their  excellent  President,  Sir  Thomas 
Dyke  Acland,  who  was  so  well  known  for  his  zeal  in  Poor  Law 
ms^ters,  was  unable  to  be  present  owing  to  ill-health.  They  all 
hoped  that  he  would  soon  be  restored  to  health.  (Hear,  hear.) 
There  was^a  silver  lining  to  the  cloud  in  the  fact  that  the  chair  would 
be  taken  by  Mr  Hastings  Burton  Middleton,  High  Sheriff  of  Dorset 
for  the  year.  To  commend  him  was  unnecessary  in  that  district 
Mr  Middleton  had  given  his  life  to  the  public  service  as  Chairman  of 
the  Quarter  Sessions  and  of  the  Standing  Joint  Committee  and  of 
his  local  Board  of  Guardians.  (Hear,  hear.)  They  had  in  him  an 
able  and  impartial  chairman.  The  Conference  would  last  only  too 
short  a  time,  and  would  not  give  the  Weymouth  people  the  oppor- 
tunity of  arranging  for  excursions  as  they  would  have  liked  to  do. 
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They  would  have  liked  to  take  some  of  the  delegates  to  Portland. 
(Laughter.)  Portland  had  a  rough  and  rugged  exterior,  but  in  its 
interior  were  men  of  warm  heart  and  lovers  of  hospitality.  (Hear, 
hear,  and  laughter.)  He  hoped  that  the  Conference  would  have 
good  results,  for  there  were  many  subjects  of  great  importance  which 
still  needed  treatment — the  assessment  of  property,  the  classification 
of  inmates  of  Poor  Law  institutions,  and  the  best  way  to  suppress 
the  "  work-shy  "  tramp.  In  the  name  of  Weymouth  he  bade  the  Con- 
ference a  hearty  welcome,  hoping  that  the  visit  would  be  a  very 
successful  one,  and  thanked  them  for  having  chosen  him  as  their 
Vice-President  this  year.     (Cheers.) 

Sir  Thomas  Dyke  Acland,  Bart.,  President  of  the  Conference, 
was  prevented  by  his  doctor's  orders  from  attending  the  Conference, 
and,  in  his  absence,  Mr  Middleton  consented  to  preside. 

Mr  Hastings  Burton  Middleton,  President  of  the  Conference, 
then  took  the  chair,  and  announced  that  the  Chairman  and  Clerk  of 
the  Weymouth  Board  of  Guardians  extended  a  hearty  invitation  to 
the  deflates  to  take  tea  in  the  hotel  at  the  close  of  the  day's 
proceedings.     (Hear,  hear.) 

The  President  then  delivered  a  short  address  as  follows : — I 
should  like  to  say  in  the  first  place  how  very  much  I  regret  that  it 
should  have  been  necessary  that  I  should  take  the  chair  at  this  Con- 
ference, because  you  have  been  deprived  of  the  services  of  one  who 
would  have  given  an  iclat  to  the  meeting  which  perhaps  I  cannot 
do.  The  name  of  Acland  is  not  only  a  household  word  in  Devonshire, 
but  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Conference  District,  and  it  is  with  great 
regret  that  I  heard  that  he  could  not  be  present  to  preside.  I  should 
like  just  to  mention  one  matter.  I  have  not  had  the  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  Report  of  the  Local  Government  Board  which  has  just 
been  issued,  but  I  saw  a  synopsis  of  it,  and  was  pleased  to  find  that 
though  the  whole  country  had  had  an  increase  in  pauperism  for 
many  years,  continuing  as  it  did  last  year,  yet  the  South- Western 
District  showed  a  considerable  decrease.  Tliat  was  a  satisfactory 
matter  as  far  as  the  Conference  was  concerned.  You  know  that  we 
have  important  work  to  do  this  afternoon,  the  whole  question  of 
vagrancy  being  before  us  in  the  two  papers  which  will  no  doubt  be 
of  interest  to  all  of  us.  It  is  a  very  pressing  question,  and  it  appears 
that  we  shall  never  arrive  at  any  solution  without  further  l^slation, 
and  we  have  hopes  of  that  now  that  the  Departmental  Committee 
has  been  recently  appointed.  I  think  one  great  value  of  these  Poor 
Law  Conferences  is  that  though  they  do  not  generally  proceed  to 
definite  conclusions,  they  are  a  means  of  showing  the  opinion  of  those 
who  are  best  qualified  to  judge  on  the  subject  of  vagrancy.  Such  a 
Departmental  Inquiry  is  a  lengthy  operation,  and  then,  after  it  has 
reported,  it  is  difficult  to  say  when  we  shall  get  the  necessary  legis- 
lation. As  we  are  to  have  these  papers  read  on  this  question,  it 
would  not  be  becoming  in  me  to  make  any  remarks  on  the  subject. 
I  take  the  privilege  of  President  in  mentioning  shortly  one  mattei 
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which  has  been  brought  before  me,  and  though  it  is  not  touched  upon 
in  the  agenda  of  the  Conference,  it  might  be  as  well  to  say  a  few  words 
about  it,  because  I  am  ignorant  how  far  Boards  of  Guardians  have 
carried  it  out.  I  mean  the  question  of  the  In£uit  life  Protection 
Act,  1897,  to  meet  the  extreme  difficulty  of  baby-forming.  As  far  as 
my  experience  goes.  Guardians  did,  soon  after  the  Act  was  passed, 
take  action  to  a  certain  extent — ^that  is,  they  gave  notice  of  the  Act,  as 
required  by  the  Act,  throughout  their  various  districts.  They  were 
empowered  to  appoint  inspectors,  male  or  female,  to  visit  the  people 
who  had  children  in  their  charge,  and  see  that  the  children  were 
properly  cared  for.  But  in  that  sort  of  matter  the  cases  were 
extremely  rare  in  some  Unions,  and  there  is  a  danger  of  the  Act 
being  foigotten  and  becoming  a  dead  letter,  and  it  is  well  therefore 
to  bring  the  Act  before  the  attention  of  the  Guardians  from  time  to 
time.  (Hear,  hear.)  Perhaps  at  some  future  Conference  this  matter 
may  be  more  definitely  brought  before  the  Conference.  (Hear, 
hear.)  I  should  not  take  up  your  time  any  longer,  as  we  have  some 
valuable  papers  to  be  read  and  discussions  to  foUow.    (Hear,  hear.) 

Rev.  F.  Salmon  (Blandford)  then  read  the  following  ^apei : — 

THE  RESPONSIBILITY  OF  EXISTING 
AUTHORITIES  IN  REGARD  TO 

VAGRANCY, 

By  Rev.  F.  SALMON, 

Ckairmtm,  Blmmffnrd  Umi^H, 


In  the  face  of  the  strong  Inter-departmental  Com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  with  the  approval  of  the  Home 
Secretary,  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  subject 
of  vagrancy,  it  may  at  first  sight  appear  a  waste  of 
time  and  labour  in  discussing  the  question  at  the 
present  moment.  I  am  not  of  this  opinion.  I  think 
that  the  deliberations  of  so  important  a  meeting  as  this 
of  the  south-western  counties  may  be  helpful  rather 
than  not  to  the  Committee  if  its  object  be  to  obtain 
information  with  a  view  to  future  legislation  as  well 
as  to  arrive  at  the  feeling  of  the  country  on  the 
subject.  It  is  at  least  certain  that  good  must  come  of 
the  discussion  of  the  burning  subjects  of  the  day  by 
those  qualified  to  express  an  opinion. 
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My  function  is  to  open  the  discussion,  and  I  trust 
that  subsequent  speakers  will  so  emphasise  the  weak 
points  of  the  existing  system  of  dealing  with  tramps 
that  the  Commission  by  this  and  such-like  Conferences 
may  have  the  evils  clearly  before  them,  and  may 
see  where  the  remedy  needs  to  be  applied. 

I  do  not  think  any  useful  purpose  would  be  served 
in  discussing  the  origin  and  past  history  of  vagrancy. 
To  do  so  we  might  possibly  lose  ourselves  in  pre- 
histCHic  times.  The  vagrant  has  been  with  us  ever. 
We  have  hanged  him,  tortured  him,  imprisoned  him, 
worked  him,  and  washed  him,  and  still  he  comes  up 
scowling,  and  sad  to  relate,  in  increasing  numbers.  It 
is  evident,  therefore,  that  if  these  extreme  measures 
have  proved  ineffectual  in  reducing  vagrancy,  the 
advantages  which  the  tramp  derives  from  his  wander- 
ing useless  life  outweigh  the  disadvantages.  If  the 
hardships  of  his  mode  of  living  are  great,  the  satisfac- 
tion derived  from  doing^  nothing  is  to  him  much 
greater/  This  is  a  truth  clearly  enunciated  in  the 
following  couplet  by  one  of  themselves — 

**  Of  all  sorts  of  business  the  cadger's  is  best. 
Because  when  he's  tired  he  can  sit  down  and  rest." 

Unfortunately  he  can  never  rest  sufficiently.  As 
proof  of  this  I  quote  another  of  the  fraternity,  also 
with  a  poetical  mind,  who  left  upon  the  walls  of  a  casual 
ward  in  our  district  his  epitaph,  which  ran  thus — 

**  Here  lies  a  poor  beggar  who  always  was  tired, 
For  he  lived  in  a  world  where  too  much  is  required. 
Friends,  grieve  not  for  me  that  death  doth  us  sever, 
For  I'm  going  to  do  nothing  for  ever  and  ever.'' 

This  is  exactly  descriptive  of  the  sentiments  of  the 
habitual  tramp. 

Now  in  dealing  with  this  subject,  and  before  dis- 
cussing the  question  of  remedies,  I  should  like  to  draw 
the  attention  of  the  Conference  to  a  few  points. 

First  of  all,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  during  the 
last  thirty  years  vagrancy  has  increased  with  fluctua- 
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tioDs,  and  these  fluctuations  have  coincided  roughly 
with  the  rise  and  fall  in  general  pauperism.  I  will  not 
weary  you  with  figures  in  proof  of  this  statement. 
But  if  this  be  so,  it  follows  that  a  section  of  vagrancy 
b  composed  of  the  actual  labouring  class,  casual 
labourers,  people  on  the  margin  of  their  class,  but  still 
capable  of  and  perhaps  in  search  of  work.  The  pro- 
portion which  this  class  bears  to  the  total  vagrant 
population  is  very  doubtful.  One  authority  recently 
estimated  that  only  about  lo  out  of  780  were  any- 
where near  the  position  of  the  average  labourer,  but 
his  test  was  membership  of  a  trade  organisation  or 
friendly  society.  Another  authority  estimated  that 
nearly  one-half  were  genuine  workers.  In  point  of 
fact  the  variety  and  conflicting  character  of  the  evi- 
dence as  to  this  class  has  led  to  hasty  generalisations. 
But  from  the  nature  of  things  this  must  be  expected. 
I  mean  that  it  is  only  natural  that  the  Master  of  the 
Workhouse  in  a  small  country  Union,  say  in  Dorset, 
would  come  across  vagrants  of  a  type  quite  different 
from  that  to  be  met  with  in  Unions  bordering  on  or 
in  the  line  of  route  to  large  industrial  centres.  He 
would,  if  he  reflected,  probably  advocate  repression, 
while  the  sympathy  of  the  Master  of  a  large  urban 
Workhouse  would  run  to  relief  works.  This  point 
leads  to  another  consideration. 

Vagrancy  is  largely  a  matter  of  geography.  It  has 
its  own  trade  routes,  and  by  studying  the  vagrancy 
returns  from  the  several  counties  we  may,  I  think, 
roughly  map  out  the  routes,  though  we  must  expect 
variations  from  time  to  time,  because  one  large  local 
industry  may  be  thriving  white  another  is  depressed 
And  as  far  as  that  section  of  the  vagrant  class  is  con- 
cerned which  consists  of  those  on  the  margin  of  labour, 
who  are  the  first  to  be  affected  by  bad  timeSk  we 
should  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  largely  urban 
in  origin,  and  flows  from  and  to  urban  industrial 
centres. 


\ 
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These  oonsideratiohs  suggest  a  preliminary  (Con- 
clusion, viz.,  that  if  there  is  distinction  in  the  class 
of  vagrant,  then  the  whole  question  must  be  viewed 
in  a  different  light  to  that  in  which  hitherto  it  has 
been  viewed. 

The  position  is  that  there  is  one  section  of  the  class 
composed  of  the  habitual  tramp,  perhaps,  fairly 
stationary  in  numbers.  Then  there  is  a  wider  section 
with  an  almost  indefinite  capacity  to  expand,  which  is 
made  up  of  those  on  the  margin  of  labour,  members  of 
industrial  bodies  without  resources  material  (or  per- 
haps moral)  to  meet  depression.  Hence  it  follows 
that  there  must  be  careful  discrimination  in  the  methods 
adopted  to  deal  with  the  two  classes. 

Another  point  to  be  considered  is : — How  far 
is  vagrancy  a  national  concern  ?  It  is  an  important 
question,  seeing  that  the  estimated  annual  cost  of  the 
vagrant  is  about  one  million,  and  this  does  not  include 
the  very  great  cost  to  the  rates  caused  by  the  intro- 
duction by  tramps  of  infectious  diseases.  A  recent  in- 
vestigation has  shown  that  out  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty-eight  towns  having  cases  of  smallpox,  in  no  less 
than  one  hundred  its  introduction  was  traceable  to 
tramps.  In  one  instance  the  cost  of  temporary  arrange* 
ments  which  had  been  made  owing  tq  one  case  was 
over  ;^200.  And  it  is  a  significant  fact  that  in  districts 
off  the  main  roads  trodden  by  these  pestiferous  nuisances 
smallpox  was  unknown. 

As  far  as  the  indirect  cost  of  the  tramp  is  concerned 
I  see  no  way  in  which  to  relieve  the  local  rates,  except 
by  stopping  vagrancy,  which  I  think  in  a  great  measure 
might  be  done.  But  how  should  the  question  of  the' 
direct  cost  of  vagrancy  be  dealt  with  ?  It  is  generally 
asserted  that  it  should  be  a  national  charge.  In  con- 
sidering the  question  we  must  bear  in  mind  the 
distinction  we  have  drawn  between  the  two  classes 
of  vagrants 
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I  take  it  that  the  suggestion  that  it  is  a  national 
concern  relies  for  support  on  two  assumptions. 

( I .)  That  the  vagrant  being  by  definition  a  wanderer, 
is  chargeable  to  the  State,  because  he  cannot  or  should 
not  be  chargeable  to  a  locality — very  much  as  a  pauper 
lunatic  without  ascertainable  settlement  is  no  longer 
chargeable  to  the  poor  rate  of  a  Union. 

(2.)  Whether  the  measures  to  be  taken  are  matters 
of  police  or  of  a  reformatory  character,  they  involve 
the  exercise  of  compulsory  powers  which  belong  to  the 
State  only. 

Now,  assuming  again  the  truth  of  our  distinction 
between  the  two  classes,  it  would  seem  that  neither  of 
the  above  grounds  for  making  vagrancy  a  national 
concern  appHes  to  the  whole  class  of  vagrants.  It  may 
reasonably  be  argued  that  the  habitual  class  is  the 
proper  object  of  State  action. 

In  my  opinion,  for  this  class  it  is  a  matter  of  police 
— not  necessarily  meaning  by  that  term  the  method  of 
mere  repression,  but  at  any  rate  the  need  of  some 
system  involving  compulsory  work  and  detention  for  a 
more  or  less  prolonged  period,  with  as  much  of  a 
remedial  character  in  the  treatment  as  is  the  proper 
due  of  a  class  which  is  certainly  not  criminal. 

But  for  the  other  class  of  vagrant,  that  on  the  margin 
of  labour,  I  see  no  ground  tnat  would  justify  their 
treatment  on  the  same  level  or  by  the  same  methods 
as  those  adopted  for  the  former  class.  It  would  be 
hard  to  show  why  the  ex-labourer  who  starts  in  a 
condition  of  destitution  from  one  town  to  find  work  in 
another  should  be  any  less  chargeable  to  the  local  poor 
rate  of  his  place  of  origin  or  destination  than  is  the 
man  who  stays  at  home  and  applies  for  relief.  The 
fact  of  wandering  in  a  destitute  condition  does  not 
make  the  wanderer  a  national  charge. 

Having  proceeded  thus  far,  the  next  step  is  to  con^ 
sider  (i)  how  far   and  why  existing  methods  hava 
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failed ;  and  (2)  which  of  the  remedies  proposed  will 
best  meet  the  conditions  of  the  subject  as  presented. 

To  put  the  case  as  concisely  as  possible,  it  may  be 
said  in  answer  to  the  first : — Relief  to  the  vagrant  has 
never  been  considered  as  a  part  of  ordinary  relief. 
The  early  view  was  that  it  was  no  more  than  an 
occasional  and  disagreeable  necessity.  The  Work- 
house was  open  to  the  vagrant  only  because  the  prison 
was  not.  It  was  an  easy  step  from  this  view  to  the 
institution  of  directly  repressive  measures  in  the  casual 
ward.  The  vagrant  has  not  to  mix  with  the  other 
inmates  of  the  Workhouse.  After  the  regulations  of 
1882  his  food  was  practically  prison  fare,  and  he  might 
be  required  to  perform  a  fairly  heavy  task  of  work. 
His  treatment  was  not  only  such  as  to  render  his 
position  less  desirable  than  that  of  the  independent 
labourer,  but  was  actually  penal  in  intention. 

Taking  the  country  as  a  whole,  the  method  may  be 
said  at  once  to  have  failed  in  its  purpose.  I  admit  that 
it  has  not  by  any  means  been  universally  adopted,  far 
from  it.  But  even  supposing  that  only  one-third  of  the 
Unions  had  put  in  force  the  measures  suggested  by  the 
central  authority — ^and  this  is  somewhat  under  the 
mark — the  effect  should  have  been  to  reduce  vagrancy 
to  some  extent.  But  statistics  prove  otherwise. 
Whether  the  figures  would  have  been  higher  had  no 
repressive  measures  been  taken,  it  is  impossible  to 
decide.  My  own  opinion  is  that  they  would  not  Of 
course  if  one  or  two  Unions  in  a  district  adopt  stricter 
measures,  the  result  is  to  drive  the  vagrant  to  the 
nearest  Union  where  he  can  lodge  on  more  favourable 
conditions  ;  or  again,  if  all  the  Unions  in  a  district  take 
this  course,  the  vagrant  is  driven  perhaps  to  prison. 
The  Prison  Commissioners  in  their  last  report  have 
made  precisely  this  complaint. 

But  1  jIB^  prefer  to  put  the  cause  of  the  failure 
oti  r^i^lnl^llprent  grounds   than  the  mere  want  of 

lod.     The  truth  is  that  the  system 


J 
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does  not  discriminate  between  the  two  classes  of 
vagrants,  and  even  as  applied  to  the  ''habitual"  it 
must  ultimately  be  ineffectual,  since  it  can  keep  him 
for  a  period  mostly  of  a  day  and  a  half  or  two  days 
only,  and  in  that  time  requires  just  as  much  mechanical 
work  as  can  possibly  be  extracted  from  him.  Habitual 
vagrancy  is  either  a  disease  or  a  matter  of  police,  but 
whichever  it  is,  the  extremest  rigour  of  the  casual  ward 
system  is  hardly  adapted  to  cope  with  it. 

One  of  the  suggested  remedies  then,  viz.,  enforced 
uniformity  in  the  extreme  methods  allowed  by  the 
central  authority  (including  a  two  nights'  detention  in 
all  cases,  with  four  nights  in  the  case  of  persons  identi- 
fied as  "habituals,"  increased  rigour  in  the  tasks 
required,  and  the  isolated  cell  system  as  opposed  to 
the  associated  ward)  may,  I  think,  be  ruled  out,  at 
least  as  a  panacea.  Such  a  method  might  still  remain 
as  a  supplement  to  some  more  general  scientific  system 
of  treating  the  habitual  vagrant. 

A  remedy  which  has  found  much  favour  is  the 
Labour  Colony,  and  as  it  is  to  be  dealt  with  to-day  by 
a  gentleman  who  will  speak  with  expert  knowledge,  I 
will  allude  to  it  no  further  than  I  am  obliged.  The 
experiments  in  this  direction  in  England — the  Ling- 
field  Colony,  the  Hadleigh  (Salvation  Army),  and  the 
Church  Army  Colony — have  not  so  far,  I  believe,  been 
used  for  habitual  tramps,  but  for  able-bodied  men  who 
have  sunk,  and  for  whom  there  appeared  to  be  some 
chance  of  reclamation.  It  is  possible,  nay,  probable, 
that  these  Homes  may  have  prevented  many  men  from 
degenerating  into  habitual  tramps.  The  Belgian  colo- 
nies of  the  same  sort  are  directly  designed  for  tramps 
and  vagabonds  of  all  sorts,  and  I  think  we  may  be 
prepared  to  hear  to-day  that  they  have  met  with  a 
measure  of  success.  Provided  such  colonies  had 
sufficient  powers  of  detention  (their  support  by  the 
State  so  far  as  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  habitual 
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tramps  is  concerned  would  probably  be  generally  ad- 
mitted to  be  equitable),  their  method  might,  I  think, 
reasonably  be  tried  in  the  case  of  those  who  absolutely 
decline  to  work.  But  whether  the  system  would  be 
suitable  for  the  occasional  tramp  I  am  doubtful. 
Apart  from  other  reasons,  I  am  afraid  it  would  grow 
into  such  a  colossal  and  costly  undertaking.  Unless  our 
industrial  system,  which  is  itself  in  a  very  large  measure 
responsible  for  the  tendency  to  vagrancy,  is  changed,  I 
cannot  see  how  the  number  of  non-habitual  tramps  pan 
help  increasing  indefinitely.  The  trades-union  policy 
of  putting  a  premium  on  skilled  labour,  the  increased 
pressure  of  competition,  and  the  increased  liability  to 
fluctuations  in  demand  in  certain  trades,  are  constantly 
tending  to  render  precarious  the  livelihood  of  a  larger 
number  of  people  on  the  outskirts  of  the  various 
industries.  The  fluctuations  in  general  pauperism  in 
the  last  fifteen  years  show  this  very  clearly.  The 
changes  which  have  occurred  in  the  direction  of 
a  rise  have  been  mostly  urban.  At  the  present 
time  some  8,000  more  people  are  getting  relief  in 
Lancashire  than  were  relieved  last  year.  .  The  sam6 
position  is  observable  in  other  industrial  centres. 

There  is  also  something  in  the  suggestion  that  the 
Employers'  Liability  and  Workmen's  Compensation 
Acts  have  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  increased 
tendency  on  the  part  of  industry  to  shunt  its  old  hands, 
and  while  many  of  the  displaced  may  get  in  or  out 
relief,  a  large  number  take  to  wandering  with  a  vague 
notion  of  something  better  elsewhere.  The  difficulty  of 
providing  for  these  is  to  me  the  real  difficulty.  We  talk 
and  write  a  great  deal  about  the  million  of  people 
who  come  under  the  Poor  Law,  but  what  about  the 
miliums  who  exist  on  the  verge  of  starvation,  those  on 
or  below  the  border-line  of  poverty?  These  are  the 
persons  who,  under  our  present  industrial  systietn; 
will  year  by  year  cry  out  louder  for  treatment, ;  and 
theirs  is  the  problem  which  in  the  near  future  iwilLtax 
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all  the  energies  and  resources  of  the  Poor  Law  worker 
and  the  philanthropist  to  solve. 

For  men  of  this  class  who  are  from  time  to  time 
forced  by  the  stress  of  circumstances  to  wander  in 
search  of  work,  neither  the  casual  ward  system  as  it 
exists  nor  the  colony  are  quite  suitable.  The  occasional 
vagrant  is,  at  least  in  the  initial  stage,  an  ex-worker, 
and  our  object  should  be  to  assist  him  as  much  as 
possible  to  keep  his  position  and  grade  in  his  industry, 
nowever  low  it  may  be,  and  save  him  from  looking  to 
vagrancy  as  a  means  of  existence.  But  if  you  treat 
that  man  from  the  start  in  the  same  harsh  manner  as 
you  treat  the  habitual  vagrant,  you  may  rely  upon  it 
that  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  weeks  you  will  have 
completed  his  social  ruin. 

To  an  honest  man  the  casual  ward  is  a  prison,  a 
mark  of  degradation.  He  deserves  better  treatment 
than  this.  I  would  make  a  great  difference  in  the 
method  of  dealing  with  the  two  classes.  As  far  as  the 
"  habitual "  is  concerned,  if  people  would  but  give  up 
the  pernicious  habit  of  promiscuous  almsgiving,  if  the 
police  as  a  body  were  less  supine,  and  if  the  magistrates 
would  cease  to  think  that  they  had  creditably  performed 
their  judicial  functions  when  they  had  discharged  an 
offending  tramp  on  condition  that  he  again  and  at  once 
took  to  the  roads  and  inflicted  his  undesirable  person 
upon  a  neighbouring  district,  the  professional  mendicant 
would  in  course  of  time  be  eliminated.  But  so  long 
as  people  will  give  in  order  to  escape  the  disagreeable 
duty  of  refusing ;  so  long  as  the  police  authorities  fail 
to  realise  that  the  tramp  nuisance  is  a  very  real,  de- 
moralising, and  costly  one  ;  so  long  as  the  magistrates — ' 
well,  we  will  say  of  them»  as  a  gendeman  in  the  House 
of  Commons  lately  signified,  so  long  as  they  are  re- 
cruited from  such  a  source  as  Chairmen  of  District 
Councils,  the  evil  will  remain  and  grow. 

What  we  want  is  a  little  of  the  practical  common 
sense  of  the  Swiss  nation  in  dealing  with  this  question* 
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They  separate  the  traveller  in  search  of  work  from  the 
<*  habitual/'  In  some  cantons  people  are  fined  for 
giving  alms  to  beggars,  and  in  many  parts  publicans 
are  punished  for  supplying  drink  to  people  in  receipt 
of  poor  relief.  Both  excellent  regulations.  A  beggar 
may  be  arrested  at  sight,  and  if  it  appears  that  he  has 
a  strong  disinclination  to  work,  he  is  sent  to  a  House 
of  Correction  where  he  is  forced  to  labour,  or  to  a  farm 
where  he  must  keep  pace  with  the  volimtary  labourer. 

Each  man  must  have  his  certificate  of  identity,  and 
if  he  becomes  destitute  while  on  the  road,  he  is  returned 
by  the  police  to  his  place  of  origin.  The  Swiss  go  on 
the  principle  that  every  district  should  be  responsible 
for  its  own  people.  And  there  the  police  are  very 
active  in  dealing  with  this  nuisance.  The  runaways 
from  the  labour  farms  are  soon  recaptured  and  returned 
to  the  farms.  The  economic  result  is  that  the  towns 
are  rid  of  beggars,  the  rural  districts  are  cleared  of 
vagabonds,  and  waste  lands  are  turned  into  fertile 
fields. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  poor  workman  travelling  in 
search  of  employment  is  entertained  with  three  meals 
a  day  and  a  bed,  without  the  need  to  work  for  its 
repayment 

In  conclusion,  the  method  of  dealing  with  the  occa^ 
sional  tramp  in  England  should  be  by  making  the 
way-ticket  system  general.  Every  man  in  search  of 
employment  should  be  compelled  to  provide  himself 
witn  a  license  granted  by  a  proper  authority,  say  the 
police.  They  know,  or  could  soon  find  out,  the 
character  of  the  applicant,  and  whether  he  is  honestly 
seekii^  work.  These  licenses  would  be  issued  under 
certain  conditions,  and  the  forfeiture  of  them  would  be 
the  penalty  of  their  infringement. 

Then  turn  every  police  station  into  a  labour  bureau. 
This  would  be  a  convenience  to  employers  of  labour  as 
well  as  travellers  seeking  work.  Further,  it  should  be 
obligatory  on  the  part  of  every  license-holder  to  call  at 
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the  police  statkn  of  the  town  in  which  he  passes  the 
night,  that  he  bbt  hear  if  there  is  any  demand  for 
labour  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  also  get  his  ticket 
ciKiorsed.  Bt  this  anai^nement  the  difficulty  of  t^e 
^^'lost'*  ticket  would  be  ovenx>nie.  If  a  man  at  any 
time  failed  to  produce  his  ticket  on  demand,  and 
pleaded  that  it  was  lost,  he  would  be  asked  the  last 
pboe  where  it  was  endorsed,  and  he  would  be  detained 
while  tdegraphic  communication  passed  between  the 
two  stations,  and  upon  the  information  received  the 
police  would  ace  A  license  would  hold  good  for  a 
certain  time,  and  at  its  e:q)iration,  if  work  is  not  ob- 
tained, it  may  be  renewed  or  not  at  the  discretion  of 
the  authorities,  whoever  they  may  be. 

To  make  this  system  effectual  the  police  must  again 
be  given  the  super\'ision  of  common  lodging-houses  as 
they  had  formerly,  and  it  should  be  a  part  of  their  duty 
to  identify  as  far  as  possible  every  lodger  sleeping  in 
these  houses^  and  to  see  that  habitual  vagrants  are  not 
using  them. 

At  first  there  would  doubdess  be  an  outcry  against 
infrii^ng  the  liberty  of  the  subject  by  this  method  of 
procedure.  The  Englishman's  idea  of  liberty  is  so 
exaggerated  and  impracticable  a  one  that  any  pro^ 
posal  for  the  detention  or  even  supervision  of  others 
than  criminals  is  regarded  with  disfavour.  But  we 
have  first  of  all  to  consider  the  general  well-being  and 
comfort  of  society.  We  cannot  allow  liberty  to  become 
the  monopoly  of  social  parasites  who  prey  upon  their 
fellow-men ;  and  persons  who  associate  with  such,  of 
who  frequent  places  which  are  the  resort  of  such,  have 
no  just  cause  of  complaint  if  they  are  called  upon  to 
account  for  themselves  or  to  produce  their  licenses  if 
travelling  in  search  of  work. 

If  we  are  ever  going  to  aboli^  vagrancy,  we  must 
first  of  all  put  aside  all  cant  and  sentimentality  ef  this 
description,  and  I  implicitly  believe  that  if  we  deal  with 
this  question  on  some  sudi  lines  as  these,  if  we  keep 
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the  habitual  tramp  in  one  place  and  compel  him  to 
work,  we  shall  be  relieved  of  this  pestilential  nuisance, 
and  by  means  of  a  general  and  compulsory  system 
of  way-ticket  we  shall  be  able  to  identify  and  perhaps 
assist  the  genuine  seeker  after  work. 


Mr  H.  J.  ToRR  then  read  the  following  paper : — 

COMPULSORY  LABOUR  COLONIES  FOR 

VAGRANTS. 

By  Mr  H.  J.  TORR,  J.  P., 

M^rUn  HmU^  Svnt$derfy,  Lima, 


Urgency  of  the  Problem. 

All  those  present  will,  I  think,  agree  with  me  that  the 
time  has  arrived  when  this  evil  of  vagrancy  must  be 
dealt  with  by  methods  more  comprehensive  and  cer- 
tainly more  drastic  than  those  which  we  have  used 
hitherto. 

The  increase  of  vagrancy,  and  the  growing  indiffer- 
ence of  the  vagrant  to  the  measures  by  which  we  have 
tried  to  check  his  development  in  the  past,  constitute 
one  of  the  gravest  problems  Poor  Law  Guardians  have 
to  face  to-day.  Here  are  the  figures  as  to  the  number 
of  vagrants  relieved  throughout  England  and  Wales 
on  the  1st  of  July  and  the  ist  of  January  in  the  fol- 
lowing parochial  years  ending  Ladyday  : — 


July  1. 

Jan.  I. 

1873 

-   2,372 

3.027 

1883 

-   5.028 

4.552 

1893 

-   6.636 

7.139 

1903 

-  10,717 

14.475 

In  my  own  county  of  Lincolnshire  we  enforce  the 
Act  against  begging  with  a  certain  degree  of  strictness. 
This  strictness,  however,  has  certainly   not  specially 

a  E 
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increased  of  late  years,  yet  here  are  the  figures  as  to. 
vagrants  sent  for  trial — 

1900  .         -         .         .  912 

1901  .         -         -         -  1,290 

1902  ....  r,474 

1903  -         .         -         -  2,207 

1904  (six  months  only)     -         I1245 

Other  figures  from  other  sources  could  easily  be  quoted, 
all  to  the  same  effect,  showing  how  serious  is  the  danger 
that  confronts  us,  but  quotations  are  unnecessary  when 
every  Guardian  here  must  have  had  personal  experience 
of  the  difficulty  in  his  own  Union.  I  would  remind 
you  also  of  another  side  of  this  question  which  has 
recently  been  very  ably  brought  before  us  by  the 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  at  Newcastle  in  a  report  on 
the  recent  epidemic  of  smallpox.  I  see  by  the  returns 
that  you  in  the  south-western  division  almost  entirely 
escaped,  for  out  of  some  25,341  cases  you  had  only  42, 
but  in  the  other  districts,  out  of  126  districts  which 
made  returns  1 1 1  had  been  attacked  by  smallpox,  and 
in  57  of  these,  i.e.,  51  per  cent.,  the  disease  was  first 
introduced  by  vagrants.  Again,  in  58  districts,  after  the 
first  appearance  of  the  disease,  it  was  again  introduced 
by  vagrants  in  no  less  than  305  cases.  In  Sheffield 
vagrants  brought  smallpox  into  the  town  23  times,  in 
Manchester  24  times,  Wakefield  31  times,  and  Liver- 
pool 34  times.  In  addition  to  the  danger  to  the  health 
of  the  community  involved,  there  is  the  immense  cost 
of  dealing  with  these  epidemics,  which,  on  the  basis  of 
the  Newcastle  returns,  is  some  ^^15  a  case,  excluding 
all  cost  of  buildings. 

If  then  the  evil  is  well  known,  if  it  is  a  growing  one 
as  the  figures  show,  if  it  is  developing  new  and  un- 
foreseen dangers,  my  plea  for  prompt,  comprehensive, 
and  drastic  action  is  surely  not  unnecessary,  for  the 
evidence  is  clear  that  our  present  methods  wholly  fail 
to  cure  or  even  to  mitigate  the  evil.     This,  I  think,  is 
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not  to  be  wondered  at.  We  have  to  deal  with  a  class 
of  persons  who  either  can't  work,  or  won't  work,  or  can't 
get  work.  All  the  treatment  we  give  them  at  present 
IS  an  excessively  mild  form  of  punishment.  We  make 
no  effort  either  to  train  or  help  those  who  are  capable 
of  reformation ;  we  make  no  effort  to  secure  from 
them  any  proportion  of  the  cost  of  keeping  them ; 
and  above  all  when  repeated  experience  has  shown 
that  their  failings,  physical  or  moral,  are  permanent, 
and  that  they  never  can  or  never  will  take  their  place 
again  in  our  industrial  life,  we  still  continue  to  peddle 
out  paltry  sentences  of  imprisonment,  and  leave  them 
unrestrained  to  propagate  a  new  generation  worse  than 
their  own,  and  to  prey  on  the  community  for  the  entire 
cost  of  a  life  that  is  useless  to  themselves  and  a 
nuisance  to  every  one  else. 

I  do  not  deny  that  the  cellular  system  or  a  vigorous 
exercise  of  their  powers  by  the  local  magistrates  may 
clear  or  partly  clear  certain  districts,  but  the  vagrant 
is  only  shifted  into  other  districts.  He  in  no  way 
ceases  to  be  a  vagrant.  Further,  it  is  certain  that  if  in 
dealing  with  these  cases  you  rely  only  upon  punish- 
ment, that  punishment  must  be  far  more  severe  than 
any  which  our  present  prison  system  allows.  To  a 
man  or  woman  with  as  low  a  standard  of  physical 
comfort  as  the  average  tramp,  a  few  weeks'  residence 
in  a  prison  cell  nicely  warmed  with  hot  air,  with  regular 
meals,  and  with  the  very  minimum  of  work  to  do  in 
comfortable  workshops,  must  be  as  pleasant  a  method 
of  passing  the  bad  winter  months  as  he  can  wish  for. 
Indeed  I  understand  that  the  relative  merits  of  H.M. 
prisons  as  temporary  hotels  are  well  known,  for  a 
prison  governor  told  me  only  a  short  time  ago  that 
when  he  asked  a  man  who  was  shortly  to  be  discharged 
what  he  was  going  to  do,  the  reply  was  that  next 
winter  he  proposed  to  spend  in  a  certain  gaol,  as  it 
was  a  very  comfortable  one. 

Personally  I  believe  in  the  present  prison  system 
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for  its  own  proper  work  of  reformation  in  conjunction 
with  long  sentences,  but  as  a  check  on  vagrancy  the 
short  term  sentences  which  alone  can  in  most  cases  be 
given  are  a  farce.  Equally  the  detention  of  vagrants 
for  two  nights  instead  of  one,  or  even  the  cellular 
system  in  the  vagrancy  wards,  can  have  no  real  or 
permanent  effect  on  the  vagrant  class.  So  long  as 
they  are  not  universal,  they  may,  as  I  said  before,  lead 
to  a  transfer  of  vagrants  from  one  district  to  another, 
but  they  cannot  permanently  reduce  the  number  of 
vagrants,  for  they  leave  entirely  untouched  the  causes 
of  vagfrancy — the  man's  laziness,  or  his  ignorance,  or 
his  drunken  habits,  or  his  physical  or  moral  feebleness, 
as  the  case  may  be.  Not  one  of  these  causes  can 
possibly  be  removed  by  any  system  which  is  not  based 
on  what  we  may  call  continuous  treatment 

The  Vagrant's  Needs. 

The  man  who  dislikes  work — the  "  work-shy"  man 
as  they  call  him  in  Switzerland — can  only  be  taught 
the  dignity  and  the  value  of  labour  or  the  uselessness 
of  attempting  to  live  without  labour  by  a  long  course 
of  steady  compulsory  labour  whenever  he  fails  to 
support  himself  by  voluntary  labour.  Equally  the 
inefficient  man  who  cannot  work  up  to  modern  stan- 
dards, and  whom  in  consequence  no  modern  employer 
will  employ  at  modern  wages,  he  also  needs  for  his 
better  training  a  long  period  of  labour-schooling.  His 
colleague,  the  man  who,  though  perhaps  a  skilled 
workman  at  his  trade,  cannot  in  the  outside  world  resist 
the  innumerable  temptations  to  drink  and  drunkenness 
or  other  vices  which  he  finds  in  this  way — surely  what 
he  needs  also  is  long-continued  protection  in  a  course 
of  steady  work.  Add  to  these  the  great  army  of  these 
physically  unfit  whom  our  modern  slums  breed,  and 
whom  our  modern  medical  science  perhaps  unfortunately 
preserves,  and  you  have  before  you  the  great  mass  of 
the  tramp  class,  and  what  do  these  want  except  the 
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opportunity  to  do  such  work  as  they  are^  fit  for,  to  pro- 
vide as  far  as  may  be  for  their  daily  bread — an 
opportunity  which  is  very  often  not  easily  found  in  the 
outside  world  owing  to  the  prejudice  of  the  working 
classes  against  the  employment  of  inefficient  labour 
at  the  wages  of  inefficiency. 

The  Penal  Colony. 

The  compulsory  labour  colony  meets  all  these 
difficulties.  But  first  let  me  point  out  that  it  is  of  the 
very  essence  of  the  system  that  the  colony  should  be 
•*  compulsory."  Otherwise  it  won't  touch  those  for 
whom  it  is  most  needed.  I  want  this  to  be  quite  clear, 
for  I  know  that  many  Guardians  looking  only  at  our  own 
English  labour  colonies  think  that  they  will  do  no 
good  All  the  colonies  now  in  existence  in  England 
are  on  the  voluntary  basis,  and  though  they  do  an 
immense  amount  of  most  excellent  work,  I  quite  agree 
they  are  useless  as  a  solution  of  the  vagrancy  problem. 
The  men  we  have  to  deal  with  either  won't  go  to  them 
or  won't  work  when  they  do  go. 

The  compulsory  or  ''penal"  labour  colony,  such 
as  exists  in  Belgium,  Switzerland,  and  Denmark,  is 
entirely  different  I  have  visited  several  of  these  in- 
stitutions myself,  both  in  Belgium  and  in  Switzerland, 
and  can  therefore  speak  from  experience  of  their 
success.  In  Belgium  the  police  have  power  to  arrest 
any  one  for  begging,  or  for  '*  living  in  a  state  of  vaga- 
bondage througn  habitual  drunkenness,  laziness,  or 
disorderly  life."  They  are  brought  before  the  **  juges 
de  paix,"  who  correspond  to  our  stipendiary  magis^ 
trates,  and  they  have  power  to  issue  an  order  for  their 
detention  in  one  of  these  colonies  for  any  period  from 
six  months  to  seven  years.  Generally  for  the  first 
offence  they  are  sent  to  a  special  colony  at  Wortel, 
where  they  can  earn  a  certain  amount  of  money,  and 
can  leave  whenever  they  have  earned  a  certain  fixed 
amount.     If  they  are  again  arrested,  they  go  to  Merx^ 
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plas,  where  the  discifJine  is  ratfacr  more  severe,  and 
where  the  sentence  is  fixed,  exctpt  in  so  £u-  that  a 
reduction  can  be  obtained  as  the  resuk  of  good 
conduct 

These  colonies  are  on  a  very  large  scale.  4,cxx)  to 
5,000  men  being  generally  under  supervisioo  there. 
They  are  organised  on  the  most  modem  lines,  widi 
very  fine  buildings  and  large  workshops,  and  there 
seems  to  be  little  difficulty  in  finding  em{doyment  for 
the  whole  of  the  men  there.     At  the  time  of  our  visit 
some  800  were  employed  in  what  may  be  caDed  the 
domestic  work  of  the  different  establishments.     Some 
1,500  more  were  at  work  at  various  industries,  and 
about  the   same   number  more  found  occupation  on 
the  land.     The  guiding  principle  of  the  cxganisation 
is  that  the  whole  establishment  shall  be  self-supporting. 
Everything,  therefore,  that  the  colonists  use  or  need  is 
as  far  as  possible  made  in  the  colony  itself.     And  this 
does  not  simply  mean  that  the  materials  are  boug^ht 
and  then  made  up  by  the  colonists,  but  they  b^n  at 
the  beginning.      They  make  the  bricks  and  ail   the 
furniture  and  fittings  for  the  whole  of  the  great  build- 
ings and  workshops  which  they  themselves  have  built, 
complete  in  every  detail,  to  accommodate  this  great 
army  of  workers.      From  the   farm   comes   all  they 
require  to  eat,  and  in  addition  the  hides  which  they 
tan  with  the  bark  of  their  own  trees  and  then  make 
into   their  own   boots.      It  grows  the  flax  for  their 
canvas  suits  and  the  wool  for  their  winter  ones,  and 
supplies  the  bone  for  the  buttons,  the  glue  for  the 
carpenters,  the  tobacco  for  the  canteen,  and  the  chicory 
for  the  morning  coffee.    Side  by  side  with  the  farm  are 
the  great  shops  where  we  saw  hundreds  of  those  men 
who  outside  had  been  condemned  as  **  ne'er-do-weels," 
here  hard  at  work  each  at  his  own  trade,  or  at  some  form 
of  unskilled  labour  if  he  had  no  technical  knowledge — 
cabinetmakers,    joiners,     weavers,     spinners,     wheel- 
wrightSi    bootmakers,  tailors,   blacksmiths,  engineers, 
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painters,  clerks,  brickmakers,  potters,  stonemasons, 
bricklayers.  The  list  covered  almost  the  whole  range 
of  modern  industry,  yet  there  was  work  for  all,  and  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases  they  were  doing  it  willingly 
and  well.  Compare  this  hive  of  industry  with  our 
wretched  vagrant  cells  and  paltry  prison  labour. 

In  Switzerland  the  colonies  are  on  a  much  smaller 
scale,  and  are  therefore  mainly  agricultural ;  but  the 
same  principles  obtain.  In  the  canton  of  Berne  it  is 
the  parish  which  in  the  first  instance  has  to  complain 
to  the  authorities  that  such  and  such  a  person  is  either 
an  idler,  or  vagabond,  or  drunkard,  and  is  not  support- 
ing himself.  The  prefect  then  investigates  the  charge, 
aitd  if  he  considers  it  is  well  founded  the  case  is  sent 
on  to. the  ** administrative  council"  at  Berne,  which 
has  the  power  to  order  detention  in  one  of  these  colo- 
nies for  any  period  from  six  months  to  two  years. 
The  men  go  to  one  colony  and  the  women  to  another, 
and  where  there  are  children  belonging  to  them  the 
parish  takes  charge  of  them,  boarding  them  out.  At 
the  colonies  the  work  is  very  real,  the  hours  beinj 
6.30  to  1 1.30  and  I  to  7,  in  all  eleven  hours  a  day,  witl 
their  rooms  to  clean  out  in  addition  before  they  start. 
The  men  work  in  gangs,  each  under  two  guardians  or 
foremen,  who  work  themselves  to  set  an  example. 
The  women  are  mainly  occupied  in  washing,  both  for 
themselves  and  for  a  large  convict  prison  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, in  mending,  and  in  making  coarse  clothing 
for  some  wholesale  shops  at  Berne. 

Both  in  Belgium  and  Switzerland  there  seems  to 
be  no  difficulty  about  discipline.  The  director  has 
po\^er  to  award  solitary  confinement,  with  bread  and 
wat^r  diet,  up  to  fifteen  days,  and  if  necessary  dark 
cell  confinement.  In  addition,  in  Belgium  there  is  a 
small  scale  of  payment  attached  to  each  category  of 
work,  and  promotion  can  be  obtained  by  industry  or 
good  conduct.  Part  of  this  bonus  is  held  over  for 
thie  colonist  when  he  goes  out,  and  the  rest  is  paid  him 
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in  tokens  with  which  he  can  purchase  certain  small 
luxuries  at  the  colony  canteen. 

Time  does  not  allow  me  to  give  more  than  this  very 
slight  sketch  of  these  colonies ;  but  1  hope  many  of 
those  present  will  read  for  themselves  the  full  account 
of  the  Belgian  colonies  issued  by  the  Lindsey  Court 
of  Quarter  Sessions,  and  published  by  Mr  Morton, 
High  Street,  Lincoln,  and  also  the  account  of  the 
Swiss  colonies  just  issued  by  the  Local  Government 
Board. 

Results. 

Now  as  to  the  results  of  this  penal  colony  system- 
First,  as  to  cost  It  is  certainly  far  less  than  the 
cost  of  the  same  class  in  England,  if  we  take  into 
account  all  they  receive  in  doles  in  addition  to  the  cost 
of  their  maintenance  in  Workhouses  and  prisons. 

In  the  Belgian  colonies  the  cost  works  out  at  about 
6d.  a  day  for  the  able-bodied,  and  is.  a  day  for  the 
infirm,  including  the  entire  cost  of  all  the  building 
together  with  the  pay  and  pensions  of  the  offici^ds. 
In  Switzerland,  at  St  Jean,  the  cost  to  the  State  is  only 
,lj*l.  per  head  per  day,  while  at  Witzwyl  they  confi- 
ilrntly  assert  that,  in  view  of  the  increased  value  of 
tht-  )vx>iH>ny.  the  State  makes  a  clear  annual  profit 
rhrv  »n;-  m'>w  printing  a  report  on  the  subject,  which 
1  h^»(H*  to  r«v«ive  shortly.  More  important,  however, 
ihrtn  thr  qu«-stion  of  the  cost  is  the  fact  that  these 
men  and  »\wicn  arc  effectually  removed  from  being  a 
nuisance  to  the  jjvnerAl  community,  and  are  compelled 
do  lioiicst  Ubwir  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  instead  of 
in  idleness  at  the  expense  of  other  people.  This 
;lf  is  alone  wxwth  the  cost  of  the  colony  system, 
addition  to  substituting  a  life  of  honest  labour 
iMir  o(  loafing  and  idleness  these  colonies  un- 
<lo.Uv  do  re-establish  in  societ>*  a  very  large  pro- 
ven x\i  those  whose  reformation  is  possible ;  and 
I    \%vmld  [K^nt  out  that  the  pn^mrtion  of  the 
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tramp  class  who  are  capable  of  being  re-established  is 
not  large  if  the  analysis  I  have  already  given  is  correct 
On  these  points  all  those  who  have  had  practical  ex- 
perience of  this  work  are  agreed.  When  asked  why 
so  many  really  able  workmen  were  at  the  great  colony 
of  Merxplas,  the  Governor's  answer  was  very  prompt. 
Prink  was  the  enemv  of  most  of  them,  and  feebleness, 
either  moral  or  physical,  had  brought  the  others  there» 
Obviously  in  comparatively  few  cases  is  it  possible  to 
give  the  habitual  drunkard  sufficient  strength  to  with* 
stand  temptation  successfully.  Equally  when  year  by 
year  the  standard  of  skill  in  labour  is  rising,  it  is  very 
aifficult — nay,  almost  impossible — by  any  amount  of 
training  to  fit  the  degenerates  of  our  slums  to  hold  their 
own  in  the  labour  market  But  if  it  is  ever  possible 
to  do  anything  with  them,  the  long-continued  steady 
training  and  work  of  these  colonies  will  do  it  For  in 
the  first  place,  there  is  the  helpful  influence  of  the  work 
itself;  then  in  addition  there  is  the  stimulus  which  can 
be  supplied  by  grading  all  the  life  of  the  place,  and 
allowing  progress  by  merit  At  the  Salvation  Army 
Colony  ot  Hadleigh,  for  instance,  a  colonist's  meals  ana 
sleeping  accommodation  are  all  graded,  and  he  can 
work  his  way  up  to  the  possession  of  a  private  cubicle 
and  a  seat  at  a  small  table  with  clean  linen,  flowers, 
and  an  excellent  dinner.  His  earnings  also  are  graded, 
and  the  better  he  works  the  more  little  comforts  he  can 
buy  at  the  canteen,  and  the  larger  the  sum  he  can  save 
up  to  take  away  with  him.  Then  added  to  this  would 
be,  I  hope,  in  any  English  system  of  labour  colonies, 
the  earnest  work  of  our  churches  to  win  the  men  by 
social  and  religious  work  amongst  them  in  their  leisure 
time. 

I  attach  the  greatest  importance  to  securing  this 
combination  of  the  disciplijie  of  a  Continental  penal 
colony  with  the  personal  service  and  enthusiasm  of 
our  workers  at  Hadleigh  or  Lingfield.  At  present 
they  exist  apart     Abroad  Church  and  State  are  so 
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utterly  at  variance  that  widi  all  the  ^itendid  oppor- 
tunities offered  by  such  a  mission  district  as  these 
colonies  afford,  practically  no  effort  b  made  to  get  hcJd 
of  the  men  personally.  Here,  on  die  other  hand,  the 
magnificent  personal  enthusiasm  of  the  workers  is 
largely  frustrated  because  die  men  who  most  want  help 
so  often  do  not  stay  long  enough  at  the  colony  for 
them  to  get  really  into  touch  with  their  inner  thoughts 
and  needs.  The  results  in  both  cases,  therefore,  are 
much  less  satisfactory  than  they  would  be,  I  believe,  if 
the  force  of  the  discipline,  training,  and  protection 
supplied  by  the  State  were  in  full  co-operation  with 
the  living  enthusiasm  and  personal  service  which 
religious  zeal  now  so  fully  supplies  in  our  English 
colonies.  But  even  if  our  hopes  in  this  respect  are 
disappointed,  and  the  majority  of  these  men  and  women 
cannot  be  sufficiently  strengthened  to  hold  their  own 
in  the  outside  world,  still  the  penal  labour  colony  offers 
the  only  method  of  dealing  with  them  as  permanent 
inefficients.  Once  it  is  proved  as  the  result  of  repeated 
convictions  that  their  case  is  hopeless,  then  without 
hesitation  we  know  that  the  kindest  policy  for  them  is 
to  segjregate  them  permanently.  It  is  no  kindness  to 
set  them  free  to  sink  lower  and  lower  into  utter  ruin, 
and  it  is  a  gross  injustice  on  the  ordinary  industrious 
community.  In  the  Belgian  colonies  you  see  the  men 
at  work,  and  without  a  shadow  of  doubt  the  great 
majority  are  contented  with  their  lot,  and  have  very 
fairly  comfortable  lives.  They  are  safeguarded  from 
the  temptations  that  have  wrought  their  ruin,  they  are 
largely  self-supporting,  and,  a  last  consideration,  the 
community  is  saved  from  the  danger  of  their  leaving 
behind  them  a  generation  still  worse  than  themselves. 
The  more  one  sees  of  this  problem,  I  think,  the  more  one 
is  driven  to  this  conclusion,  that  for  very  many  of  this 
class  permanent  detention  is  the  only  satisfactory  treatr 
ment.  Our  slums  create  and  our  modern  science 
preserves  amongst  us   an  ever-increasing  number  of 
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weaklings,  who  in  other  days  would  have  died  out 
before  maturity.  They  cannot  by  any  possibility  hold 
their  own  in  the  face  of  the  temptations  of  modern  life 
and  the  pressure  of  modern  industrial  competition.  To 
them  freedom  only  means  a  free  path  to  ruin — perma- 
nent detention  in  these  colonies  means  permanent 
protection. 

Lastly,  what  can  we  do  in  England  ?  We  already 
possess  almost  all  the  powers  that  are  required,  for  the 
magistrates  can  now  order,  as  you  know,  one  month's 
imprisonment  for  a  first  offence,  and  three  months  for 
the  second,  while  Quarter  Sessions  can  give  one  year. 
All  that  is  needed  is  to  authorise  an  alternative  sentence 
of  so  much  detention  in  a  "  certified  labour  colony." 
In  the  case  of  first  offenders  we  might  be  authorised  to 
order  detention  not  exceeding  six  months,  or  until  a 
certain  bonus  had  been  earned,  while  for  a  second 
offence  the  limit  might  be  twelve  months,  or  possibly 
up  to  two  years.  For  the  habitual  vagrant  Quarter 
Sessions  should  have  the  power  to  order  a  long  term 
of  detention  of  from  three  to  seven  years,  and  this 
detention  should  be  renewed  so  as  to  involve  practi- 
cally permanent  segregation  unless  the  authorities  were 
satisfied  that  the  person  affected  had  become  able  to 
support  himself  outside. 

These  orders  would  not  involve  any  infringement 
of  our  cherished  principle  of  personal  liberty,  for  the 
Bench  already  has  full  power  of  imprisonment,  and  the 
order  for  detention  would  be  merely  an  alternative 
which  I  believe  most  magistrates  would  heartily 
welcome  as  affording  a  real  possibility  of  helping  these 
cases  without  treating  them  as  criminals.  With  regard 
to  the  provision  of  the  colonies  themselves,  the  Govern* 
ment  should  certainly  lead  the  way.  There  is  plenty  of 
waste  land  which  could  be  bought  up  for  very  little, 
and  an  experimental  colony  started  there  would  soon 
show  us  how  best  to  adapt  the  system  to  our  own 
peculiar    requirements.     Afterwards,    I    think,   others 
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might  well  be  provided  by  the  Poor  Law  or  county 
authorities  under  inspection  from  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  the  State  paying  a  fixed  sum  per  head — 
but  this  is  looking  ahead  Our  immediate  task  is  to 
persuade  the  Commission  recently  appointed  by  the 
Government  to  report  in  favour — first  of  the  com- 
pulsory power  of  detention  as  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple on  which  the  whole  system  to  be  successful  must 
rest ;  and  secondly,  of  the  establishment  of  an  experi- 
mental colony  by  the  State ;  and  it  is  to  ask  you  to 
further  this  object  by  your  resolution  to-day  that  I  have 
laid  this  paper  before  you. 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr  W.  Salter  Beviss  (Chairman  of  the  Chard  Union)  said — 
Whilst  not  in  accord  with  all  the  contents  of  the  paper  which  had 
introduced  the  subject  of  vagrancy  in  so  interesting  a  manner,  he 
would  like  to  express  his  appreciation,  and  that  felt,  he  was  sure,  by 
all  present,  of  the  very  able  manner  in  which  the  many  phases  c^ 
the  intricate  subject  had  been  dealt  with.  (Hear,  hear.)  The 
reader  of  the  paper  dealt  with  the  responsibility  of  existing  authorities 
in  regard  to  vagrancy,  and  he  (the  speaker)  was  very  much  struck 
with  the  suggestion  that  there  must  be  careful  discrimination  in  the 
methods  adopted  to  deal  with  what  he  described  as  the  two  classes 
of  vagrants.  The  second  paper  brought  before  them  more  directly 
the  question  of  labour  colonies.  He  was  one  of  those  who  believed 
that  many  Boards  of  Guardians  had  not  risen  to  their  responsibilities 
in  the  treatment  of  vagrants,  especially  when  they  remembered  that 
out  of  600  Boards  of  Guardians  less  than  350  had  carried  out  the 
regulations  of  the  Local  Government  Board  as  to  detention  and  the 
performance  of  a  fairly  heavy  task.  In  his  own  Union  at  Chard 
they  endeavour  to  carry  out  the  regulations  to  the  letter,  and  whilst 
their  neighbouring  Unions  of  similar  size,  population,  and  character 
entertain  1,500  tramps  or  more  in  a  half-year,  Chard  was  only 
favoured  by  250.  The  adjoining  Union  of  Yeovil,  where  the  regu- 
lations were  enforced,  only  relieved  about  the  same  number  as 
Chard  Union.  This  showed  clearly,  he  thought,  that  treatment  such 
as  the  Local  Government  Board  intended  to  be  accorded  to  tramps 
was  distasteful  to  casuals,  and  at  least  diverted  them  to  other  tracks. 
He  did  not  suggest  that  a  rigid  application  of  the  regulations  would 
be  a  cure  for  the  evil,  yet  he  had  no  doubt  that  if  tramps  were  every- 
where detained  the  full  time  and  made  perform  a  fair  task,  the 
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nomadic  existence  which  evidently  possessed  attractions  for  the 
lazy  and  thriftless,  would  be  shorn  of  some  of  its  pleasures,  and 
many  of  them  would  find  it  more  satisfactory  to  find  employment 
for  a  fair  wage  than  to  work  for  the  bare  housing  and  meagre  fare 
now  allowed  them.    (Hear,  hear.)    A  careful  perusal  of  the  refer- 
ences to  vagrancy  in  the  last  Annual  Report  of  the  Local  Goyernment 
Board  showed  that  the  inspectors  were  of  one.  mind  as  to  the 
necessity  of  uniform  and  rigid  treatment,  and  that  the  regulations  of 
the  Local  Government  Board  should  be  universally  applied.     Again 
they  all  referred  to  the  cellular  system  as  one  that  had  distinct 
advantages  over  the  associated  ward  system.     None  of  the  schemes 
propounded  up  to  the  present  time  suggested  that  the  casual  wards 
could  be  done  away  with,  and  as  there  was  no  doubt  they  must  be 
retained,  he  would  urge  the  advisability  of  uniformity  of  treatment 
and  a  strict  compliance  with  the  regulations.     He  was  not  yet  able 
to  bring  himself  to  believe  that  labour  colonies  were  going  to  prove  a 
panacea  for  the  evil ;  still,  looking  at  all  that  had  been  said,  and  to 
the  necessity  of  leaving  no  stone  unturned  to  remove  an  evil  which 
was  becoming  a  serious  blot  on  the  country,  he  would  support  the 
idea  of  the  establishment  of  experimental  colonies  to  serve  for  areas 
considered  by  the  Local  Government  Board  to  be  most  in  need  of 
relief  from  the  pest  of  vagrancy.    (Hear,  hear.)    Then  it  was  said 
if  there  were  no  charitably  disposed  persons  there  would  be  no 
begging.    To  check  begging  it  is  recommended  by  many  that  a 
system  of  way-tickets  or  passports  for  men  leaving  home  in  search 
of  work  should  be  established.     This  would  empower  Guardians  or 
some  other  authority  to  hand  provisions  or  vouchers  enabling  them 
to  be  obtained  to  persons  holding  such  way-tickets.      Looking  at 
the  fact,  however,  that  during  the  fifteen  years  his  own  Workhouse 
Master  had  been  at  Chard  there  has  not  been  a  single  application 
for  early  discharge  by   men  alleging  that  they  are  in   search   of 
work,  he  did  not  see  there  was  much  need  for  this  proposal.     He 
would  like  to  see  it  made  illegal  to  give  to  vagrants.     (Hear,  hear.) 
If  the  passport  system  were  in  existence,  the  difficulty  now  felt  by  the 
police  in  laying  charges  for  begging,  &c.,  and  by  justices  in  con- 
victing, would  be  removed.     Referring  to  the  police,  he  would  like 
to  see  them  deal  more  vigorously  with  vagrants  than  they  do  at 
present,  and  especially  that  they  should  embrace  every  opportunity 
to  take  advantage  of  the  powers  they,  as  well  as  members  of  the 
public,  had  to  bring  before  justices,  with  a  view  to  their  being  sent 
to  industrial  schools,  children  belonging  to  vagrants  under  fourteen 
years  of  age — (i)  Found  begging,  or  receiving  alms,  or  being  in  a 
public  place  for  so  doing ;  (2)  found  wandering,  and  not  having  any 
home,  or  settled  place  of  abode,  or  proper  guardianship,  or  visible 
means  of  subsistence.     If  the  children  were  thus  provided  for,  it 
would  not  only  remove  them  from  evil  associations,  but  their  parents 
would  be  deprived  of  the  source  of  income  secured  by  the  pity 
engendered  by  the  children  in  the  hearts  of  the  charitable.    In  his 
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re|riy  to  the  Joint  Deputation  from  the  Centnd  Committee  of  Poor  Law 
Conferences  and  the  Poor  Law  Unions  Association  in  February  last/ 
the  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board  hinted  that  he  con- 
sidered the  Home  Office  authorities  were,  or  should  be,  concerned 
in  the  repression  of  vagrancy,  and  he  (the  speaker)  hoped  one  result 
of  the  labours  of  the  Departmental  Committee  now  considering  the 
matter  would  be  that  the  police  and  the  magistrates  would  be  given 
enlarged  powers,  and  that  they  would  work  in  conjunction  with  the 
Poor  Law  authorities  more  efifectively  than  hitherto.  (Hear,  hear.) 
There  was  no  doubt  systematised  wc^king  was  called  for,  and  looking 
at  the  la^e  numbers  of  vagrants,  now  a  burden  on  the  country,  he  (Mr 
Salter  Beviss)  was  of  opinion  that  the  Government  should  endeavour 
to  get  a  more  decided  grip  of  the  various  aspects  of  vagrancy,  and 
so  place  themselves  in  a  position  to  devise  a  scheme  that  should  as 
nearly  as  may  be  remove  a  very  serious  evil.  (Hear,  hear.)  With 
a^  view  of  promoting  discussion  and  a  further  interchange  of  ideas 
upon  the  points  raised  in  the  papers  read  that  afternoon,  he  be^^ed 
most  respectfully  to  move : — 

1.  ''That  until  any  new  regulations  or  legislative  enactment 

may  come  into  operation,  it  is  desirable  that  there  should 
be  uniformity  of  treatment  in  all  Workhouses  whereby  a 
strict  observance  of  the  provisions  of  the  '  Casual  Paupers 
Regulation  Order,  1882,*  particularly  as  to  the  detention  of 
casual  inmates  for  the  full  time,  and  the  enforcement  of 
the  maximum  task  prescribed  by  such  Order,  would  be 
secured." 

2.  "That  with  a  view  to  the  more  effective  operation  of  the 

laws  against  habitual  vagrancy,  a  system  of  way-tickets  or 
passports  for  men  leaving  home  in  search  of  work  should 
be  instituted,  which  would  empower  Guardians  to  hand 
provisions  or  vouchers  enabling  same  to  be  obtained  by 
possessors  of  such  passports  on  their  leaving  the  casual 
wards." 

Mr  Stibv  (Dorchester)  said  it  was  a  recognised  fact  that  "  pre- 
vention is  better  than  cure,"  and  the  papers  had  dealt  wholly  with 
remedies  from  first  to  last,  instead  of  referring  to  the  prevention 
of  Vibrancy  and  pauperism  by  stopping  that  perpetual  source  of 
vagrancy  and  crime,  the  unrestricted  admission  to  this  country  of 
aliens  from  every  part  of  the  world,  many  such  persons  having  been 
expelled  from  their  places  of  origin  in  consequence  of  crime  or  other 
objectionable  causes.  These  aliens  flooded  the  country  with  vice, 
crime,  and  poverty.  There  was  no  other  civilised  country  on  the 
face  of  the  globe  where  such  immigration  was  allowed.  There  was 
one  other  class  of  vagrant  which  ought  to  be  suppressed — the 
gipsies — who  ought  to  be  severely  dealt  with  by  the  authorities.     The 
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children  of  these  nomads  were  brought  up  without  education,  except 
in  indolence  and  crime.  Many  of  them  lived  upon  theft.  {"  Ques- 
tion.") Those  were  means  of  preventing  pauperism  and  vaga- 
bondage, and  he  thanked  the  Conference  for  allowing  him  to 
mention  them.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Rev.  F.  Williams  (Beaminster)  seconded  the  proposition  of  Mr 
Salter  Beviss,  saying  that  if  they  could  not  eradicate  the  evil  they 
might  be  able  to  mitigate  it.  In  his  own  Union  they  had  had  tramp 
wards  open  since  the  nth  November  of  last  year,  and  during  the 
first  44  weeks  they  had  had  exactly  400  tramps,  whereas  during  the 
corresponding  44  weeks  in  the  previous  year  there  were  1,200  tramps — 
that  is  to  say,  they  had  got  rid  of  two  out  of  three  of  the  tramps. 
(Hear,  hear.)  If  every  Union  did  the  same,  it  would  greatly  diminish 
vagrancy.  None  of  them  liked  to  be  hard  upon  the  genuine  seeker 
after  work.  Some  said  there  were  no  such  persons,  but  he  knew 
there  were,  and  if  there  were  only  i  in  20,  i  in  30,  or  i  in  100, 
they  might  be  benefited  by  the  passport  system.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  Charles  Henry  Fox  (Wellington)  proposed  an  amendment. 
He  said  that  he  might  congratulate  the  Conference  on  the  admirable 
paper  contributed  by  the  Rev.  F.  Salmon.  It  emphasised  the 
argument  which  for  ten  years  he  (Mr  Fox)  had  pressed  upon  the 
public  attention  at  Poor  Law  Conferences  both  in  London  and  the 
provinces  and  in  interviews  with  the  head  of  the  department  at 
Whitehall.  From  nearly  twenty  years*  experience  as  one  of  the 
Guardians  of  the  Wellington  Union,  and  having  made  the  character 
and  legal  treatment  of  casual  paupers  his  special  study,  he  heartily 
endorsed  every  word  of  the  Rev.  Salmon's  paper,  and  if  any  one 
desired  further  support  to  his  argument  he  should  study  the  admir- 
able article  entitled  "A  Plea  for  the  Tramp,"  contributed  by  the 
Rev.  Lord  William  Cecil  to  the  August  number  of  the  Nationul 
Review  \  and  a  not  less  interesting  article  by  Mrs  Higgs,  of 
Wigan,  Lancashire,  on  "  Tramps  and  Wanderers,"  contributed  to  the 
Nineteenth  Century  Review  for  July  1904.  Both  those  papers  pointed 
out  that  all  recent  legislation  had  had  as  its  object  '*  to  put  down 
tramping  "  by  severity.  Nearly  all  who  applied  for  the  only  national 
shelter  were  imprisoned  with  hard  labour  for  four  days  out  of  seven, 
and  they  had  to  do  this  on  a  dietary  which  was  far  worse  than  the 
lowest  prison  fare.  They  were  then  discharged  in  a  state  of  weak- 
ness produced  by  insuf^cient  food,  with  no  supply  for  their  day's 
march  to  the  next  Union,  and  subject  to  the  excellent  but  impossible 
law  which  imposed  imprisonment  for  begging.  That  this  severity 
had  failed,  as  every  such  punitive  measure  had  failed  since  the  reign 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  was  now  a  fact  too  well  known.  For  in  spite  of 
this  policy  of  severity,  and  the  introduction  of  the  expensive  and 
useless  cell  system  in  many  Unions,  there  had  been  no  visible 
average  diminution  in  the  numbers  of  the  wanderers  who  come  to 
the  police  for  an  order.  This  fact,  which,  as  he  would  endeavour  to 
show,  contains  its  own  explanation,  had  excited  some  alarm  in  the 
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minds  of  those  who  simply  heard  the  figures  quoted,  and  in  vtose 
minds  the  applicants  were  supposed  to  be  nothing  but  idle  woiiiilcB 
le)k>ws  who  would  not  work  if  they  had  a  chance.     It  was  well  known 
that  the  South  African  War  had  been  followed,  not  only  by  a  de- 
|>ctssion  in  trade  (especially  the  building  trade),  but  by  the  retaxn  of 
manv  thousands  of  reservists,  who  were  bitterly  disappointed  in  find- 
ing their  places  filled,  or,  at  any  rate,  they  could  not  get  work  to  da 
Having  watched  the  ebb  and  flow  in  our  casual  wards  for  the  past  ten 
>'e«i:^  ne  cv^uld  unhesitatingly  say  that  an  increase  in  the  nomberof 
i\isiial$  was  invariably  due  to  bad  seasons  or  depression  in  trade. 
*Vhe  exphivition  was  therefore  both  logical  and  obvious  :  that  all  in- 
crtuse  aUn-e  a  certain  percentage  (which  represented  the  idle  tramp 
who  hated  w^^rk)  was  composed  of  temporary  labourers,  who  were 
thn>wn  out  of  work  by  bad  seasons  or  commercial  depression. 
The^ei  as  well  as  the  professional  tramps,  were  therefore  subjects  for 
ivnMvtetattvvn ;  and  any  proposals  for  their  repression  would  be  in- 
fprtW'U\Y  unless  labour  could  be  provided  for  all  who  were  willing  or 
could  be  ov>mpelled  to  work,  whether  in  labour  colonies,  as  had 
heei\  !iv^  aW\  advocated  by  Mr  H.  J.  Torr,  or  by  some  modification 
1^'  the  Swiss  scheme  as  reported  by  Mr  Preston  Thomas.     But  as  he 
^Mr  Vo\^  had  already  shown,  the  system  of  punitive  treatment 
entitrlv  raiU\<  in  the  face  of  circumstances  of  bad  seasons  and  de- 
(^iwxMvM)  i4'  travU\      The  fact  was  that  there  always  were  and  always 
wxmlvt  ^»e  a  varvmg  number  of  "  men  on  the  road,"  some  who  were 
ho|vle^xlv  idU\  some  ftvbly  hopeless,  and  some  unfortunate  in  being 
iHU  v*l^  w\vik.     The  question  was,  What  is  the  best  method  of  dealing 
wuh  all  these  cases?    In  the  first  place,  they  might  say  without 
heMtaU\»n»  that  the  habit  of  giving  to  beggars  was  the  great  incentive 
t\^  the  hist  cUvH  nametl.     Hut  police  and  magistrates  could  not  deal 
eftV\  ti>elv  with  this  mistaken  charity  unless  the  law  allowed  sufficient 
ftHHl  tti  th\^xe  who  MHi^ht  the  le^al  shelter.     Not  only  did  the  present 
Act  imulv  t¥t/^ns\''im%'tt  A'r  fi^mr  days  &ut  cf  the  seven^  with  hard 
/n.Viir,  \\\\x  a  diet  insutKu  lent  both  for  the  labour  demanded  and  for 
sup|HHt  on  the  days  of  discharge.     With  regard  to  the  expression 
•*M"antY  diet*"  this  wvnild  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  legal 
dietary  of  casuals  was  only  twivthirds  of  the  lowest  form  of  prison 
dietary     in  fact  only  a  i  \  ounces  of  solid  food  as  compared  with  28^ 
ounces  solid  ftxHl  and  i  pint  of  porridge  in  prisons,*  while  the  task- 


•  1% 


raiNON  DiKTAav — Lowest  Scals. 


Supper 

Dinner,  3  da>'s 
a  cIa>^ 


8  ounces  bread,  I  pint  gmel. 
8  ounces  biesd,  i  pint  gniel. 
8  ounces  bread,  i  pint  porridge. 
8  ounces  bread,  8  ounces  potatoes. 
8  ounces  bread,  8  ounces  suet  podding. 


Vaify  AvtPs^gi — 28}  ounces  sobd  with  2}  pints  gnid,  i  pint  porridge. 
Pns0$m's  Tusk-^^  or  to  cwt.  stones,  or  a  lbs.  oakum. 
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work  was  more.  Some  of  the  poor  fellows  when  dischaiged  were 
almost  too  weak  to  travel  their  next  stage.  Recently  two  hundred 
labourers  had  been  discharged  from  dock  building  at  Plymouth,  and 
nearly  all  would  come  up  the  main  road  to  Bristol.  Such  treatment 
was  rather  severe  for  sudh  a  class,  with  whom  they  might  include  an 
army  of  masons'  labourers  entirely  thrown  out  of  employment  by  a 
bad  season  and  depression  of  trade.  (Hear,  hear.)  Only  the  other 
day  he  (Mr  Fox)  investigated  the  case  of  a  man  who  had  been  on 
the  telegraphic  service  in  South  Africa,  and  had  walked  up  from 
Newton  Abbot  endeavouring  to  find  a  berth,  and  after  a  week  of  this 
punitive  system  he  was  reduced  to  a  state  of  exhaustion  which 
would  almost  prohibit  the  possibility  of  getting  employment  even 
if  it  was  to  be  had.  What,  then,  was  the  remedy  he  proposed? 
It  was  this :  that  pending  the  establishment  of  labour  colonies 
which  Mr  Torr  has  proved  to  be  so  desirable,  the  order  for  the  two 
nights'  detention  (involving  imprisonment  for  four  days  out  of 
seven)  should  be  abandoned ;  that  every  man  applying  for  a  night's 
shelter  should  have  necessary  food  and  lodging,  and  a  dole  of 
bread  and  cheese  on  leaving  the  following  day ;  that  those  who 
could  present  a  satisfactory  certificate  from  employers  or  police 
that  they  were  seeking  work  should  be  discharged  as  early  as  possible 
without  task ;  that  the  sick  and  aged  should  be  sent  to  their  own 
parishes;  and  that  the  remainder  should  pay  for  their  board  and 
lodging  by  performing  the  appointed  amount  of  task-work,  e.g,^ 
breaking  6  cwt.  of  stones,  which  would  cover  this,  with  a  slight 
margin  for  establishment  chaiges.  Nine  out  of  ten  could  do  this 
task  by  II  a.m.  and  go  on  their  way.  Only  half  the  accommodation 
would  then  be  required,  and  there  would  neither  be  harshness  nor 
sentimentality  in  such  treatment,  as  every  man  would  have  paid  his 
hotel  bill  by  his  work ;  also  as  food  would  be  provided  for  the  day's 
march,  the  public  would  have  no  longer  any  excuse  for  mistaken 
charity,  and  the  law  against  begging  could  be  enforced.  Many  intelli- 
gent officials  had  pronounced  favourably  on  this  scheme,  and  he 
trusted  that  its  value  would  be  recognised  by  those  able  to  influence 
the  heads  of  the  Local  Government  Department.     (Cheers.) 

The  President  said  that  the  amendment  was  not  an  amendment, 
but  a  direct  contradiction  to  the  first  part  of  the  resolution. 

Mr  J.  J.  Smeeth  (Stratton)  asked  the  Rev.  F.  Salmon  if  he  shared 
the  opinion  of  that  Member  of  Parliament  quoted  by  him  in  his  paper 
as  to  the  quality  of  justices  '*  recruited  from   such   a  source  as 

Legal  Dietary  for  Casual  Paupers. 

Breakfast  ...  -        6  ounces  bread,  i  pint  gruel. 

Supper  ....        6  ounces  bread,  i  pint  gruel. 

Dinner  ....        8  ounces  bread,  i^  ounces  cheese. 

Daily  Average — 21)  ounces  solid  with  2  pints  of  gruel. 

CasuaFs  Task — 14  cwt.  stones. 
2  F 
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Chairmen  of  District  Councils,"  and  as  to  their  responsibility  for 
encouraging  vagrancy.    (Laughter.) 

Rev.  F.  Salmon  said  he  should  have  thought  that  nobody  bat 
a  Scotsman  would  have  misunderstood  a  humorous  remark  of  that 
kind.  (Laughter.)  As  a  Chairman  and  magistrate  himself  he  fek 
the  sting  of  the  remark  as  much  as  anybody.     (Laughter.) 

Rev.  Edward  Sealy  (Devonport)  said  it  seemed  to  him  that 
they  had  been  rather  down  on  the  individual  tramp,  and  expressing 
the  opinion  that  society  ought  to  be  in  some  way  or  other  r^ieved 
of  his  presence,  without  really  considering  how  much  society  was 
itself  responsible  for  his  production.  In  Devonport  they  had  not 
got  the  vagrant  proper  so  much  as  the  local  in-and-out  tramp.  But 
Sx>m  his  experience  of  six  years  in  the  slums  and  lodging-houses  of 
Bristol,  he  knew  a  great  d^  about  tramps.  The  source  of  supply 
of  tramps  was  the  slum,  and  the  owners  of  slum  property  and  oif  ill- 
kept  lodging  houses  were  to  a  large  extent  responsible  for  the 
multiplication  of  the  habitual  tramp.  Boards  of  Guardians  should 
co-operate  with  the  other  authorities,  especially  the  Sanitary  Com- 
mittees, with  a  view  to  the  improvement  of  slum  areas.  The 
habitual  tramp  was  the  product  of  the  upheaval  of  the  industrial 
system,  which  was  at  present  undergoing  a  transformation,  and  in 
bringing  about  a  better  state  of  industrial  conditions,  the  trades 
unions,  the  co-operative  societies,  and  the  friendly  societies  would 
play  an  important  part.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  Preston  Thomas  (Local  Government  Board  Inspector)  said 
that  he  had  lately  investigated  the  Swiss  system  l>y  which  Switzer- 
land had  managed  to  banish  vagrants  from  its  roads  and  had  thus 
got  rid  of  a  great  nuisance  alike  to  the  inhabitants  and  to  the 
tourists.  Nobody  who  had  been  in  Switzerland  for  the  last  twenty 
or  thirty  year$  could  help  noticing  now  that  there  were  no  beggars, 
except  here  and  there  one  or  two  who  begged  under  the  pretext  of 
assisting  a  tourist  and  so  forth,  and  the  tourists  manu&ctured  many 
tramps.  (Hear,  hear,  and  laughter.)  Open  b^gary  did  not  exist 
The  police  were  efficient,  and  the  magistrates  were  not  sentimental. 
There  was  a  third  very  important  factor — that  was  that  every  wanderer 
had  to  carry  not  a  passport  but  a  statement  of  where  he  worked  last. 
If  a  large  proportion  of  the  English  tramps  were  asked  where  they 
worked  last  they  would  not  know  what  to  say.  (Laughter.)  When 
a  man  needed  help  he  had  to  go  to  the  police,  who  referred  him  to 
any  work  they  knew  to  be  obtainable,  and  if  he  refused  it  he  was 
again  tested,  and  then  sent  back  to  his  own  particular  district,  and 
the  local  authority  sat  on  him.  If  he  was  held  to  be  "  work-shy  " — 
(hear,  hear) — he  (the  speaker)  was  very  proud  of  that  word  which 
he  had  had  the  pleasure  of  introducing  into  the  language  (hear, 
hear)— the  man  was  sent  for  a  year  to  one  of  those  colonies  which 
had  answered  extremely  well,  because  they  were  exceedingly  well 
administered.  Whether  anything  of  the  kind  could  ever  be  done 
in  England  would  depend  upon  whether  the  justices  could  be  pre- 
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Tailed  upon  to  order  the  detention  of  persons  for  a  year  or  lon^r. 
He  (the  speaker)  feared  that  they  would  not  He  knew  of  one 
Union  where  tramps  were  made  to  work,  and  in  the  event  of  their 
refusal  were  taken  before  the  justices,  one  of  whom  invariably  not 
only  discharged  the  prisoner  but  gave  him  half  a  crown.  (Laughten) 
There  would  be  great  difficulty  in  proving  the  "  work-shyness,"  and 
also  in  getting  tramps  committed  for  a  sufficiently  long  period  to  one 
of  the  labour  colonies.  The  extent  of  vagrancy  had  been  greatly 
exaggerated  for  some  reason.  On  ist  January  last  there  were  only 
8,504  tramps  in  all  the  wards  in  England.  The  numbers  given  in 
Mr  Torr's  paper  represented  tramps  who  had  breakfasted  in  one 
Workhouse  and  supped  in  another  the  same  day,  but  that  did  not 
make  a  man  into  two  tramps.  (Laughter,  and  hear,  hear.)  Ten 
years  ago  the  numbers  were  practically  the  same,  so  that  there  was 
no  proof  that  vagrancy  was  on  the  increase.  There  was  another 
point  and  that  was  the  tramp's  diet  Twenty  years  ago  the  tramps 
were  put  on  exactly  the  same  diet  as  prisoners.  Since  that  time  the 
prisoners'  diet  had  been  greatly  improved,  but  that  of  the  tramp  had 
not  been  altered.  That  wanted  looking  to  very  considerably. 
(Cheers.)  A  tramp  who  had  got  to  walk  a  long  distance,  perhap<; 
fifteen  or  twenty  miles  from  one  Workhouse  to  another,  needed  to 
be  supplied  with  food  even  if  he  only  threw  it  over  the  first  hedge, 
especially  as  the  law  forbade  him  to  beg.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  Brealv  (Okehampton)  said  that  the  sympathy  of  the  Con 
ference  would  be  with  those  who  said  that  the  tramp  was  a  nuisance. 
For  over  twenty  years,  as  a  large  employer  of  labour  in  London,  he 
had  had  to  do  with  a  large  number  of  '' ne'ernlo-weels,"  and  as  a 
Guardian  in  Devonshire  for  some  time,  he  had  seen  the  tramp  on  the 
roads,  and  he  knew  something  of  the  causes  of  the  downfall  of  these 
men,  though  it  was  very  little  that  the  men  would  disclose.  It  was 
not  right  to  send  a  man  forth  foodless  after  a  task  and  forbid  him 
to  b^  and  people  to  give  him  alms.  Men  walked  as  much  as 
twenty-seven  miles  a  day  in  Devonshire,  from  Bideford  to  Oke- 
hampton, as  they  did  not  like  Torrington.  A  walk  like  that  was 
hard  work.  The  first  step  towards  reforming  the  tramp  was  to  get 
his  sympathy,  and  kindness  was  the  only  way  to  do  that.  He  was 
glad  to  find  that  both  papers  advocated  leaving  the  tramp  in  the 
House  two  nights.  He  would  treat  the  tramp  fairly  and  kindly,  and 
keep  him  in  the  House  a  month.  Guardians  should  see  that  the 
Master  and  other  officials  of  the  House  were  sympathetic  in  their 
attitude  towards  the  casuals,  for  that  was  the  way  to  lead  the  tramp 
to  better  things.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  was  by  kindness  and  sympathy 
and  not  by  repressive  and  punitive  measures  that  the  evil  would  be 
reduced.  He  hoped  they  would  all  go  home  and  consider  how  they 
could  introduce  a  kindlier  system  of  dealing  with  the  tramp.  The 
tramp  was  often  the  pitiable  product  of  our  industrial  system.  Many 
of  the  men  on  the  road  had  been  drapers'  assistants  in  London, 
whose  position  precluded  them  from  any  hope  of  having  a  business 
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4if  tlKv  cfwUf  and  wbo  were  cataiii  to  be  IimbwI  oat  of  the  dup 
when  the  first  grey  bain  appeared  Such  bmo  most  go  sonevhere, 
and  DOC  a  few  of  them  took  to  the  road  alter  a  hnpck»  strqg^ 
He  earnestly  pleaded  with  the  poUk  not  to  fowiniwi  one  of  dicae 
■Kn  «ntil  they  had  tried  the  methods  of  pncticai  sympadiy  aad 
these  had  hen  rejected.    (Cheers.) 

Mr  AtLksrwML  (Devonport)  said  he  would  like  to  know  wfaedicr 
«r«  rroposal  had  ever  been  made  to  the  LegishUme  for  Stale  aid  far 
liadiL  «ur  coiociesw  He  did  not  think  that  the  last  speaker  was  conect 
4f.  sit«*r^  ;hJt  the  London  shops  produced  many  of  our  vagmits. 
W  cokixaons  of  employment  in  shops  had  been  very  mnch  in- 
j/cvHiRf^i  .-*.  neo^fu  yeark  He  agreed  with  hb  friend  from  Dcvonport 
^'W  sk.]C  :^Jkt  i::^  shuns  produced  the  tramp.  (Hear,  hear.)  Unlil 
cv  <4!«aBS  w^cK  c  <  rid  oC  the  tramp  would  continue  to  be  produced. 
% : ;  V«  ;r  rro««c  :hc  conditions  under  which  the  poor  Uved,  the  tnm^ 
wi.'w.  c  ir*::^*^^''  and  surely  disappear.    (Hear,  hear.) 

\l:  KA«*..x\^  ^Ijmncestoo)  said  that  the  tramp  was  often  the 
^uxy  ^Y  t>c  c^jr.)L.  and  that  prolonged  detention  in  a  labour  colony 
vtv'v  Vit  <.V  Nrv^'sil  to  him  for  that  reason.  It  would  also  perhaps 
oir^  ^^itnt  <t  ;^c  iKftci:s  of  that  passionate  resdessness  winch  pre- 
>v*tvvv.  r.N:<j»  "roca  scivinc  kM^  in  one  place.     (Hear,  hear.) 

v.*  \%  « .*:«  X  )l<?^^^  said  tluu  he  had  great  pleasure  in  supporting 
V'V  x'xs  vrk.  ;w''Ji;3<ie  he  was  convinced  that  the  Guardians  did  not 
Mttiiiv  V  4r»«c  v^^  ;Lv^  powers  they  already  possessed.  Guardians 
N»Ks«^v'.  'fxsiNj:  v«&  ;lSc  .'L..  task  of  woik  being  performed  by  the  rasinLs 
%<v  .!» sv^*^  xXK'^<  ^?  ^e  better  fed  and  detained  for  the  full  period. 
ySsMLv  «K>i:-  ^  V  ii^r:&r^  objected  alike  to  cleanliness  and  to  labour. 
t«  «v..x  v'««^  V '*x>ai  a  icw  pears  ago  the  Guardians  increased  the 
U^s^  *  x';i^>^  (v'>  cV  «MLV.aH»ik  S  cwt  of  stone  to  be  broken,  and  the 
A\vN.^v  \u^\&>v^  rn  ;V  Un»on  had  consequently  fallen  from  30  to  2, 

Kv*^  \\.  I  H^tvscLkMt  (Duhrerton)  did  not  think  it  would  be 
\iiiN\^  iv^  v\>tt*:-v;  :Srttw<\>s<s  too  much  to  detail  as  to  the  treatment  of 
tSv^  ttx^u'l^v  iX  >r  wvx;vl  he  wiser  simply  to  uige  the  Government  to 
IaI^c  k>|^  (Sc  >iiSv\v*  f^>vv<i(u.  It  was  time  that  thb  problem  was  taken 
M(v  vHvNAu  SvMit  ^  It  «;as  a  v^ery  wide  question  where  the  evil 
K^\»;uvAU\t  i>tK^  s|Vvaker  wrr  iorcibiy  said  that  vagrancy  had  its 
\M^\u  lu  tSe  s;^uws;  atKXhiY  thjit  the  leniency  of  the  magistrates  was 
a  \\Aii:it^  K^  us  ^\Mu.uiMiK>e.  It  was  deeper  than  that.  There  was, 
IW  iiv^iAiHVw  alK^i  unrntt^ratkin.  He  admired  the  force  and  style  of 
Mr  l\vt  s  |v»^vf  <htvir.  hcar>-^and  especially  his  appeal  that  attention 
shouki  lM^  i:u^^  to  the  religious  training  of  the  young.  (Hear, 
hear.)  K&pciiaUy  they  should  teach  children  to  try  to  do  their  duty 
in  that  sute  of  lite  to  which  it  might  please  God  to  call  them. 
(Hear»  hear,) 

Mr  Baldwyn  Fleming  (Local  Government  Board  Inspector)  said 
"•Jthe  Government  was  now  investigating  the  question  by  means  of 
a  Departmental  Committee.     He  did  not  agree  with  die  statement 
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that  the  tramp  had  no  chance  of  getting  any  food  on  his  way  from 
oneWorkhouse^to  another.  In  the  counties  under  bis  (the  speaker's) 
supervision,  the  way-leave  ticket  or  the  bread  system  was  in  opera- 
tion. The  earlier  a  man  was  discharged  from  the  Workhouse  the 
better  his  chance  of  obtaining  employment.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  had 
heard  it  said  that  a  man  might  be  kept  for  four  nights  in  solitary 
confinement  as  a  casual,  but  that  could  only  be  the  case  with  a  person 
who  had  presented  himself  more  than  once  in  the  same  month  in 
one  Workhouse.  The  food  would  doubtless  be  improved  in  the  near 
future.  The  Hadleigh  and  Lingfield  Labour  Cc^onies  bore  out  the 
tect  that  though  some  men  Were  detained  and  got  into  habits  of 
industry,  yet  they  relapsed  as  soon  as  they  were  again  thrown  on  their 
own  resources.  It  was  not  really  possible  to  compare  Switzer- 
land with  England,  for  the  population  of  the  former  was  not  much 
larger  than  that  of  London,  and  the  administration  could  be  much 
more  precise.     (Hear,  hear.) 

A  Member  asked  whether  a  resolution  demanding  an  inquiry 
would  not  be  helpful. 

Mr  Baldwyn  Fleming  said  that  any  resolution  would  doubtless 
be  carefully  considered.     (Hear,  hear.) 

The  Conference  then  voted  on  Mr  Salter  Beviss'  propositions, 
viz.: — 

(i)  being  carried  by  33  to  4.     (2)  being  carried  nem  con, 

Mr  Underhill  (Plymouth)  moved  that  the  Local  Government 
Board  should  be  desired  to  take  immediate  steps  to  improve  the 
tramp  dietary,  and  make  it  compulsory  for  all  Boards  of  Guardians 
to  carry  out  that  order. 

Oh  a  division  the  motion  was  lost. 

Mr  J.  WvATT  (Ceme)  moved — 

'^  That  this  Conference  recommends  the  Government  to  try  the 
experiment  of  a  compulsory  labour  colony  for  habitual 
vagrants.'' 

ReVi  F.  W.  Macdonald  (Wilton)  seconded 
Mr  C.  J.  Fox  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  way-tickets  should 
be  supplied  at  the  public  eicpense  and  not  by  charity.     He  moved — 

"  That  the  system  of  way-tickets  or  mid-day  dole  on  the  most 
approved  principles  be  made  part  of  the  legal  dietary  of 
the  casual." 

Mr  Salter  Beviss  submitted  that  that  formed  part  of  his 
resolution. 

The  proposition  was  rejected. 

Mr  Wyatt  (Cerne)  said  that  ii  they  were  to  go  about  as  he  did 
aind  see  the  number  of  able-bodied  "work-shy  "  tramps  who  infested  the 
roads,  they  would  vote  as  one  person  for  labour  colonies  for  habitual 
vagrants.  The  way  some  people  talked  one  would  expect  them  to 
advocate  rump-steak  breakfasts  for  the  tramp  and  a  bottle  of  port  to. 
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cany  him  on  to  his  next  resting-place.  (Laughter.)  If  you  gave 
the  avenge  tramp  a  bit  of  bread  and  cheese,  he  would  be  too  lazj 
to  carry  it.    (Hear,  hear,  and  laughter. ) 

A  Delegate  seconded  the  proposition.  The  present  r^;ula- 
tions  of  the  Local  Government  Board  offered  such  a  variety  of 
treatment  that  uniformity  among  the  different  Unions  was  all  but 
impossible. 

Mr  Akaster  (Devonport)  said  that  he  could  not  see  why  the 
proposition  should  be  sent  up  at  all,  the  Departmental  Committee 
having  been  appointed. 

'    The  HoH.  Secretary  said  that  the  resolution  would  be  useful 
as  an  expression  of  the  opinion  of  the  district.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  RoBBiNS  (Devizes)  said  that  out  of  seventy-six  tramps  who 
were  questioned  in  that  Union  by  the  officials,  fifty  said  that  they 
never  had  worked  and  never  intended  to  work. 

Mr  Perrett  (Westbury)  moved  as  an  amendment — 

"  That  this  Conference  humbly  prays  His  Majesty's  Government 
at  once  to  take  steps  to  amend  the  vagrancy  laws,  either  by 
the  adoption  of  labour  colonies,  as  in  Belgium,  or  otherwise. 
That  copies  of  Che  resolution  be  sent  to  the  Premier  and  to 
the  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board." 

A  Delegate  said  that  the  whole  thing  was  ^  waste  of  time.  It 
was  the  industrial  system  that  needed  reform.  There  were  about 
600,000  people  out  of  employment,  and  little  trumpery  measures 
such  as  labour  colonies  would  not  touch  the  spot  at  all 

Mr  Brealy  said  that  the  Conference  was  calling  upon  the 
Government  to  do  what  they  had  already  decided  to  do.  Before 
urging  the  formation  of  labour  colonies  he  would  ask  them  to 
remember  the  high  percentage  of  the  poor  rate  that  was  at  present 
absorbed  not  in  the  relief  of  the  poor  but  the  payment  of  the 
officials.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  Torr,  replying  on  the  discussion,  said  that  the  people  they 
were  attempting  to  deal  with  were  not  the  unemployed,  but  the 
greatest  enemy  the  working  man  had,  the  unemployable.  (Hear, 
hear.)  Whenever  the  genuine  working  man  needed  help,  the  unem- 
ployable endeavoured  to  divert  some  of  it  to  himself,  the  fit  subject 
for  the  labour  colony.  He  agreed  with  the  speaker  who  said  that 
the  slums  were  the  cause  of  vagrancy,  and  that  the  habitual  vagrant 
needed  a  long  period  of  detention  in  a  labour  colony.  (Hear,  hear.) 
The  thing  that  made  him  (Mr  Torr)  take  up  the  subject  was  that  he 
had  sat  for  the  last  fifteen  years  as  a  magistrate  in  Lincolnshire, 
where  they  were  in  the  habit  of  imprisoning  the  habitual  tramp,  and 
had  not  been  able  to  do  anything  except  that,  week  after  week,  and 
he  had  seen  the  absolute  uselessness  and  folly  of  the  system.  (Cheers.) 
That  was  why  he  was  pleading  now  so  earnestly  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  for  giving  the  tramp  something  else  than  merely  punitive 
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treatment,  but  any  system  to  be  effectual  must  include  wide  powers 
of  detention.     (Cheers.) 

The  amendment  being  put  as  a  substantive  resolution,  was  carried 
with  two  dissentients,  and  the  Conference  was  adjourned. 

The  Chairman  and  Clerk  of  the  Weymouth  Board  of  Guardians 
entertained  the  delegates  to  tea  in  the  hotel 

In  the  evening  the  members  dined  together  in  the  hotel  under 
the  presidency  of  Mr  Middleton,  who  proposed  the  toasts  of  "  His 
Majesty  the  King,"  "The  Queen  and  Royal  Family,"  and  "The 
Mayor  of  Weymouth." 

His  Worship  the  Mayor  of  Weymouth  and  Mrs  Groves  held  a 
reception  in  the  Sidney  (Groves  Memorial)  Hall  at  nine  o'clock,  at 
which  the  delegates  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  the  leading  residents 
in  the  town  and  district,  and  of  hearing  a  splendid  programme  of 
vocal  and  instrumental  music  performed.  In  addition  to  all  the 
delegates  to  the  Conference,  invitations  had  been  extended  to  the 
Town  Council  and  borough  magistrates  and  many  others,  and  the 
company  numbered  about  500.  The  spacious  hall  and  its  annexes 
were  gaily  decorated  and  brightly  illuminated.  "The  Brescians" 
orchestra  and  singers  gave  an  entertainment,  and  music  was  given  at 
intervals  by  a  party  of  the  Winter  Season  Band,  under  Bandmaster 
Hoi^ll. 


Wednesday,  5TH  October. 

Miss  Joseph  read  the  following  paper : — 

CLASSIFICATION    BY    WORKHOUSES, 

By  Miss  F.  C.  JOSEPH, 


In  this  age  of  enlightened,  if  slightly  perfervid  philan* 
thropy,.  the  trend  of  public  feeling  has  set  so  strongly 
towards  individualisation,  and  the  amelioration  of  the 
condition  of  the  poor,  that  it  is  obviously  superfluous 
to  point  out  to  a  meeting  of  Guardians  the  merits  of 
qlassiiication,  which  has  received  fresh  impetus  of  late 
years  from  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Cottage  Homes  Bill  in  1890,  the  recommendations 
of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Aged  Poor  in  1 895, 
and  above  all  by  the  Circular- Letter  of  August  190a 
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from  the  Local  Government  Board  to  Boards  of 
Guardians  throughout  the  country.  These  recom- 
mendations have  chiefly  to  do  with  classification  be- 
tween the  deserving  and  undeserving  aged  poor,  and 
have  led  in  some  cases  to  a  great  relaxation  in  the 
disciplinary  character  of  our  Workhouses,  and  to  the 
provision  in  certain  Unions  of  palatial  residences — a 
doubtful  object-lesson  in  the  inculcation  of  thrift ! 

Classification  to  be  effective  should,  I  submit,  be  de- 
terrent as  well  as  beneficent.  Bishop  Ridley's  Com- 
mittee in  1551  divided  the  poor  into  three  classes,  the 
**  poor  by  impotence,"  the  "  poor  by  casualtie,"  and  *'  the 
thriftless  poor,"  and  treatment  was  meted  out  accor- 
dingly. To  the  **  poor  by  impotence  "  relief  was  given 
in  the  hospitals  of  St  Thomas  and  St  Bartholomew ;  to 
the  "poor  by  casual  tie,"  work;  and  to  **the  thriftless 
poor,"  the  discipline  of  the  House  of  Correction  and  of 
the  gaol ;  while  for  the  innocent  and  fatherless  was  pro- 
vided the  House  now  called  Christ's  Hospital,  where 
**  the  poor  children  are  trained  in  the  knowledge  of  God 
and  some  virtuous  exercise  to  the  overthrow  of  beggary." 
This  gives  the  basis  on  which  classification  should 
rest  to-day,  and  on  which  it  has  actually  been  carried 
out  in  some  large  Unions.  For  instance,  in  Liverpool, 
besides  Workhouse  accommodation  for  from  two  to  three 
thousand  persons,  there  are  a  Cottage  Home  Institution 
for  some  four  hundred  children,  a  Branch  Home  for 
Epileptic  and  Imbecile  Females,  a  Home  for  Male 
Epileptics,  an  Establishment  for  well-conducted  aged 
men,  another  for  well-conducted  aged  women.  Homes  j 

both  for  convalescent  girls  and  boys,  a  joint  Sanatoria, 
with  the  Toxteth  Park  and  West  Derby  Unions  for 
Consumptives,  and  in  conjunction  with  the  last-named 
Union  an  Establishment  for  vagrants  and  able-bodied 
where  a  labour  test  is  strictly  enforced.     But  where  ' 

population  is  scattered,  and  the  numbers  in  the  Work-  * 

houses  small,  the  difficulties  of  classification  are  enor- 
mously increased,  though  the  need  for  it  remains  the 
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same,  and  in  the  rural  Unions  of  the  south-west  the 
problem  before  us,  as  practical  Guardians,  is  : — How  to 
give  effect  to  the  demand  of  our  time  for  discrimination 
and  improvement  in  our  Workhouse  accommodation, 
with  due  consideration  to  the  burden  which  such  de- 
mand entails  upon  the  ratepayer. 

The  majority  of  our  Workhouses  are  not  full,  but 
we  have  in  them  usually  the  aged  and  sick  of  both 
sexes ;  imbeciles  and  epileptics — men,  women,  and 
children — probably  also  a  few  border-line  cases  ;  gene- 
rally one  or  two  mothers  of  illegitimate  children  ;  the 
vagrant,  and  the  in-and-out.  In  a  total  of  perhaps  from 
sixty  to  a  hundred  inmates,  how  is  classification  in  all 
these  different  sections  to  be  carried  out?  Possibly 
only  one  or  two  amongst  the  aged  women  would  find 
the  society  of  the  others  a  penance,  and  yet  these  one 
or  two  deserve  consideration.  The  practical  difficulty 
of  providing  separate  accommodation  is  often  insuper- 
able. I  remember  in  a  smalt  infirmary  ward  one 
inmate  whose  presence  made  peace  and  quietness 
almost  impossible,  but  whose  removal  was  frustrated 
by  the  fact  that  the  Guardians  did  not  feel  justified 
in  condemning  her  to  solitary  confinement  for  life! 
Again,  we  aJl  Jcnow  the  enormous  difficulty  there  is 
in  our  small  country  infirmaries  to  provide  efficient 
nursing  for  the  sick.  It  is  only  natural  that  the 
Qiajority  of  nurses  should  reject  posts  where  the 
exercise  of  their  art  finds  little  scope ;  and  yet  in  the 
interest  of  economy  as  well  as  humanity  it  is  essential 
that  the  sick  should  receive  such  nursing  as  will 
soonest  restore  them  to  health  and  self-support,  and 
that  the  last  days  of  others  should  be  eased  as  far  as 
possible  by  skilled  tendance. 

There  are  three  other  classes  for  which    I    think 
you   will   agree   with   me   that   the   provision  in   the 
majority   01    counti^    Workhouses    is   absolutely   in- 
adequate— 
•    First,  the  Children.     Victor  Hugo  has  said  that 
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*'  every  case  of  vagabondage  has  its  root  in  a  n^^ected 
child,"  and  I  maintain  that  the  real  needs  of  childhood 
cannot  as  a  rule  be  met  in  a  small  Workhouse,  and 
that  if  the  children  turn  out  well  it  is  rather  in  s|Hte 
than  in  consequence  of  the  system.  In  the  majority  of 
our  south-western  Unions  the  children  are  resident  in 
the  Workhouses,  but  in  all  they  go  out  to  school. 
This  is  better  than  nothing,  but  what  of  the  recurring 
week-ends  and  the  holidays  ?  If  there  are  only  a  few 
children  (and  in  Wilts  and  Dorset  there  are  sixteen 
Workhouses  with  under  fifteen  apiece,  and  twelve 
with  under  twelve),  the  chances  are  that  they  have  no 
special  attendant  for  the  out-of-school  hours,  and  that 
they  must  come  more  or  less  within  sight  and  sound  of 
the  adult  paupers. 

The  second  class  is  the  Vagrant,  the  habitual 
loafer,  and  for  such  I  think  we  are  all  agreed  that  our 
present  system  has  altogether  failed ;  but  as  the  con- 
sideration of  this  burning  question  has  been  the  subject 
of  our  Conference  yesterday,  I  need  not  do  more  than 
emphasise  the  fact  of  our  impotence  to  deal  efficiently 
witn  this  class  by  twos  and  threes  in  the  average  rursd 
Workhouse. 

The  third  class  for  which  the  Workhouse  is  usually 
absolutely  unsuitable  is  the  Imbecile  and  Epileptic. 
What  can  be  more  hopeless  and  pitiable  than  the  fate 
of  the  ordinary  imbecile  or  idiot  in  many  a  country 
Workhouse  ?  All  degrees  of  mental  defect  may  be  found 
herded  together  in  one  room,  nominally  perhaps  under 
the  care  of  a  half-trained  nurse,  practically  in  charge  of 
another  pauper,  with  nothing  to  brighten  their  existence 
or  to  draw  out  what  little  intelligence  they  have.  From 
year's  end  to  year's  end  they  may  never  go  outside  the 
walls  of  the  Workhouse,  and  their  only  chance  of  fresh 
air  may  be  a  small  yard  surrounded  by  buildings  to 
which  some  can  never  get — I  speak  that  which  I  have 
seen.  The  number  of  certified  imbeciles  in  the  Work- 
houses of  Devon,  Cornwall,  and  Somerset  was  by  a 
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return  of  the  ist  of  January  1903,  680,  and  this  is 
exclusive  of  the  sane  epileptic  and  so-called  **  feeble- 
minded," the  number  of  whom  in  Somerset,  according 
to  a  return  I  received  from  the  kindness  of  the  Clerks 
of  the  various  Unions  to  some  questions  I  sent  them 
some  few  years  ago,  were  respectively  40  and  1 56,  and 
in  no  instance  were  they  receiving  any  definite  training, 
while  in  1894  there  were  in  the  Workhouses  of  Dorset 
and  Wilts  303  epileptic  and  imbecile  inmates. 

Such  a  condition  of  things  is  not  only  a  wrong  to 
the  individual,  it  is  an  economic  blunder ;  for  a  large 
percentage  of  such  cases  can  be  made  more  or  less 
capable,  under  constant  supervision,  of  production  ;  and 
to  awaken  this  power,  to  develop  dormant  capacity,  to 
teach  them  to  take  a  pride  and  interest  in  the  work  of 
their  hands,  is  one  of  the  chief  steps  towards  the  im- 
provement in  their  mental  condition.  I  have  been  told 
that  the  feeble-minded  girls  in  the  Home  at  Hitchin 
can  earn  ;^225  per  annum,  and  every  one  can  quote 
instances  of  imbeciles  doing  skilled  and  remunerative 
work. 

Great  as  is  the  hardship  inflicted  on  those  poor 
people  in  our  small  Workhouses  from  lack  of  skilled 
training,  their  presence  there  is  no  less  a  hardship  to 
the  sane  inmates.  Separation  is  often  very  imperfectly 
carried  out,  and  the  compulsory  society  of  these  im- 
beciles— noisy  and  often  physically  offensive — is  a 
source  of  great  discomfort  and  even  terror  to  many. 
We  need  kindly  and  efficient  guardianship  for  the  old 
and  unimprovable  cases,  and  skilled  supervision  and 
training  for  the  younger  and  more  hopeful.  It  is  easy 
to  criticise,  it  is  harder  to  suggest  a  remedy.  Asylums 
are  already  more  than  full.  No  Home,  I  believe,  apart 
from  asylums,  will  receive  the  adult  imbecile,  neither 
can  we  expect  individual  country  Unions  to  deal  sepa- 
rately with  these  inmates.  Thirty  cases  may  require 
as  much  differentiation  as  130,  and  it  would  be  absurd 
and  unreasonable  to  demand  that   Guardians  should 
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provide  special  rooms  and  attendants  for  every  three 
or  four  persons. 

Having  therefore  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
classification  is  a  desideratum,  and  that  it  is  often  un- 
obtainable in  our  smaller  Workhouses,  we  are  driven 
to  ask  how  the  end  may  be  obtained,  and  a  partial 
solution  of  the  difficulty  may,  I  think,  be  found  in 
classification  by  Workhouses.  This  is  no  new  sugges- 
tion. It  was  contemplated  by  Mr  Day,  one  of  the  first 
Assistant  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  half  a  century 
ago,  and  has  found  an  advocate  in  our  own  day  in 
Mr  Balfour,  who  says :  *'  I  believe  a  better  treatment 
only  would  be  possible  if  you  greatly  extend  your  area 
of  administration,  and  devote  special  buildings  to 
special  classes."  Now  in  the  south-west  we  have  a 
large  amount  of  spare  accommodation.  In  Devon 
and  Somerset  the  Workhouses  are  registered  to  hold 
12,446,  while  the  actual  number  in  them  on  ist  January 
1904  was  5^932.  Allowance  must  be  made  for  the 
different  standard  of  comfort  and  room  required  in  the 
old  times  and  the  present,  but  reckoning  for  that  we 
might  give  a  rough  estimate  of  8,500  as  the  actual 
existing^  accommodation,  which  would  afford  surplus 
space  for  2,418  beds  in  the  two  counties.  From  a 
calculation  made  some  years  ago,  there  are  roughly 
speaking  1,000  ^are  beds  in  the  Wilts  Workhouses 
and  670  in  the  Dorset,  and  of  course  the  day-rooms 
are  correspondingly  empty.  Now  as  Guardians  of  the 
public  purse,  why  should  all  these  buildings  remain  to 
a  great  extent  untenanted,  or  vast  sums  be  expended 
on  bricks  and  mortar,  when  for  a  comparatively  small 
outlay  these  might  be  utilised  ? 

Possibly  the  county  might  be  taken  as  the  area  of 
chargeability,  and  one  House  be  devoted  to  the  aged 
poor  of  better  character  ;  another  to  vagrants  and  able- 
bodied,  where  a  sort  of  labour  colony  could  be  instituted  ; 
others  to  the  reception  of  imbeciles  of  various  grades, 
some  being  merely  Custodial  Homes,  others  training 
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schools  where  their  powers  might  be  developed  as 
far  as  is  practicable,  while  others  again  might  be 
devoted  to  the  reception  of  children,  and  others  used 
as  infirmaries  in  which  skilled  nursing  should  be  the 
rule  instead  of  the  exception.  Such  a  scheme  as  I 
have  outlined  needs  as  its  corollary  the  combination 
of  Unions  to  provide  for  special  classes  which  is 
rendered  possible  by  the  Poor  Law  Act  of  1879  (42  & 
43  Vict,  cap.  54),  but  I  have  not  touched  on  this,  as  it 
forms  the  subject  for  the  other  paper  this  morning ;  but 
I  will  only  add  that  could  existing  buildings  be  utilised 
in  this  way,  one  might  more  legitimately  incur  expendi- 
ture to  provide  by  such  a  combination  of  Unions,  for 
Sanatoria  for  Consumptives,  Colonies  for  Epileptics,  or 
Cottage  Homes  on  the  more  advanced  lines.  The 
scheme  has  already  been  tried.  The  schools  at  Ban- 
stead  receive  the  children  of  Kensington  and  Chelsea, 
that  of  the  Oxford  Union  children  from  Kingston- 
on-Thames,  Headington,  Abingdon,  Woodstock,  and 
Thame.  The  Cottage  Homes  at  Fazakerley  belonging 
to  the  West  Derby  Union  maintain  and  educate  the 
children  from  the  Prescot  Union,  while  in  our  own 
district  the  children  from  Westbury  are  received  at 
Frome,  and  the  Kensington  Workhouse  at  Mary  Place 
takes  in  able-bodied  paupers  from  other  Metropolitan 
Unions. 

Unions  are  already  combining  to  make  provision 
for  special  classes,  such  as  the  colony  for  epileptics  by 
the  joint  Boards  of  Chorlton  and  Manchester,  &c. 
An  interesting  paper  was  read  at  the  Central  Poor 
Law  Conference  in  1902  by  Dr  Humphreys,  advocating 
such  a  scheme  as  the  solution  of  the  nursing  problem. 
He  had  mapped  out  England  and  Wales  into  districts, 
and  suggested  several  infirmaries  in  each  county  with 
not  less  than  200  beds,  and  within  easy  reach  by  road 
or  rail  of  the  Unions  affiliated  to  them.  Where  possible 
existing  Workhouse  Infirmaries  were  to  be  utilised,  and 
at  each  one  or  more  district  nurses  were  to  be  kept, 
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who  would  nurse  the  out*rdief  cases,  and  who  could 
be  sent  to  a  Workhouse  to  tend  any  case  chat  was 
irremovable.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  in  oonsiderii^ 
the  number  of  spare  beds  distributed  amongst  the 
various  Workhouses,  that  althoi^  in  excess  of  actual, 
they  are  not,  in  many  instances,  so  of  possible  demand. 
They  average  about  56  in  eadi  Workhouse  in  WOts 
and  Dorset,  and  it  must  be  remembered,  as  Mr 
Baldwyn  Fleming  points  out,  that  a  maigin  must  be 
allowed  to  every  class  for  a  time  of  sudden  pressure, 
and  that,  as  at  present  regulated,  beds  for  infectious  or 
maternity  cases  must  be  maintained  even  if  rarely 
used,  and  that  in  the  same  Workhouse  the  quarters  for 
one  set  of  inmates  may  be  crowded  and  for  another 
half  empty.  But  if  some  scheme  of  classification  were 
carried  out  it  would  no  longer  be  necessary  to  keep 
a  margin  for  every  class  in  every  Workhouse ;  for 
example,  if  all  the  imbeciles  and  children  were  dealt 
with  m  two  or  three  Workhouses  in  each  county,  no 
accommodation  would  be  required  for  them  in  the 
others. 

The  other  objections  to  classification  by  Work- 
houses are  numerous,  but  I  think  on  the  whole  more 
imaginary  than  real.  First  and  foremost  is  the  cry 
that  it  is  a  hardship  to  take  old  people  out  of  reach  of 
their  friends — so  it  is ;  but  should  we  be  doing  this  ? 
In  the  first  place,  1  think  in  our  rural  Workhouses  the 
number  of  inmates  who  have  friends  to  visit  them  is 
comparatively  small,  and  in  these  days  of  improved 
transit  communication  twenty  is  easier  than  five  miles 
off  fifty  years  ago.  Where  do  we  find  the  most 
visitors — in  the  wards  of  the  County  hospital  or  those 
of  the  Union  infirmary.^  Moreover,  it  often  happens 
in  a  large  Union  that  the  paupers  at  each  end  live 
actually  further  from  the  Workhouse  of  their  own 
Union  than  from  that  of  the  adjacent  one,  so  that  I 
think,  with  care  in  the  selection  of  the  Workhouses  and 
drafting  of  the  inmates,  we  should  in  many  instances  find 
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this  difficulty  to  exist  more  in  imagination  than  reality. 
Nevertheless  it  does  exist  in  some  instances,  and  I 
would  not  for  one  moment  urge  that  classification  by 
Workhouses  is  possible  for  all ;  but  whatever  con- 
sideration the  objection  may  claim  in  the  case  of  the 
aged  and  infirm,  it  surely  merits  none  in  the  cases  of 
the  able-bodied,  the  children,  and  the  imbecile. 

Again,  we  are  told  that  establishment  charges 
might  be  greater,  as  at  present  in  many  a  Workhouse 
the  imbeciles  bear  the  brunt  of  the  work.  Such  an 
argument,  even  if  true,  which  is  doubtful,  hardly  calls 
for  notice.  If  we  are  getting  work  done  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  best  interests  of  these  afflicted  people,  we 
are  not  worthy  of  the  office  of  Guardians  of  the  Poor. 
One  advantage  certainly  would  be  that  one  would  not 
need  Masters  of  such  encyclopaedic  qualifications  as 
one  does  at  present. 

Then  there  is  the  difficulty  that  no  sane  pauper  can 
be  compelled  to  reside  outside  his  Union;  but  as  com- 
bination by  Unions  to  provide  for  special  classes  has 
been  legalised,  this  difficulty,  if  proper  provision  were 
made,  could  probably  be  met  in  much  the  same  way  if 
an  application  were  made  to  headquarters.  The  real 
difficulty,  I  think,  rather  lies  in  the  Guardians  them- 
selves, in  the  natural  reluctance  to  abandon  the  inti- 
mate charge  of  our  own  poor,  and  in  those  petty 
rivalries  and  jealousies  which  are  apt  sometimes  to 
prevent  our  looking  at  our  work  as  a  national  rather 
than  as  a  local  matter.  It  would  of  course  require 
much  subordination  of  private  interests  to  the  public 
;ood,  and  great  nicety  of  adjustment.  Some  people 
lave  suggested  that  there  should  be  a  Central  Board 
of  Management  chosen  from  the  Guardians  of  each 
Union  for  the  county ;  others  that  each  Board  should 
manage  its  own  Workhouse,  though  one  might  contain 
only  imbeciles,  another  children,  and  so  forth,  and 
that  where  Unions  combine  the  charge  for  buildings, 
&c.,  should  be  pro  rata,  while  each  Union  should  be 
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responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  its  own  cases.  But 
whatever  system  is  adopted,  the  main  thing  is  that  it 
should  be  efficient  Goethe  says :  "  Everytning  in  this 
world  depends  on  distinctness  of  idea  and  firmness  of 
purpose."  Let  us  get  a  clear  idea  of  the  end  to  be 
arrived  at,  and  then  set  ourselves  determinately  to 
compass  it. 

The  good  of  such  a  Conference  as  this  would  be 
enormously  increased  if  it  issued  in  a  Committee  being 
formed  to  consider  the  feasibility  of  some  such  scheme 
as  I  have  mooted.  I  am  well  aware  that  the  proposi- 
tion of  dealing  with  the  imbecile  and  feeble-minded 
by  means  of  disused  Workhouses  is  open  to  argument, 
and  that  many  people  think  this  class  should  be  the 
charge  of  the  County  Councils.  Well  and  good — if 
they  take  it  over  I  have  no  doubt  we  shall  all  be 
content,  but  at  present  there  seems  no  prospect  of  this, 
and  it  must  be  remembered  that  without  fresh  legis- 
lation they  can  provide  for  neither  the  epileptic  nor 
the  feeble-minded,  and  also  that  to  erect  new  buildings 
for  all  these  defectives  would  be  an  enormous  expense. 
The  scheme  is  not  ideal.  In  other  respects  I  suppose 
it  is  generally  allowed  that  the  colony  system,  of  which 
Germany  set  so  noble  an  example,  and  which  has  been 
adopted  in  England,  is  best  suited  for  such  cases.  A 
combination  of  counties  (possibly  those  comprising 
each  Poor  Law  Conference  District)  providing  one 
colony  for  epileptics,  another  for  improvable  imbeciles, 
&c.,  to  be  used  in  common,  reserving  the  Workhouses 
for  hopeless  cases  only,  may  be  the  goal  to  aim  for, 
but  most  of  us  at  first  have  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
day  of  small  things,  and  the  use  of  our  Workhouses  in 
this  way  would  bring  about  a  great  amelioration  at  a 
minimum  of  cost  In  our  hands  lies  the  remedy 
to-day.  Surely  it  is  an  economic  blunder  to  let  things 
remain  as  they  are.  The  responsibility  for  action  lies 
with  those  that  have  knowledge,  and  no  Guardian 
can  be  ignorant  of  the  need  for  reform.     It  has  been 
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well  said  by  a  modem  writer:  "The  obligation  of 
philanthropy  is  for  all  ages,  but  if  we  consider  the 
particular  modes  of  philanthropy  which  Christ  pre- 
scribed to  His  followers,  we  shall  find  that  they  were 
suggested  by  the  special  conditions  of  the  age.  The 
same  spirit  of  love  which  dictated  them,  working  in 
this  age  upon  the  same  problems,  would  find  them 
utterly  insufficient.  No  man  who  loves  his  kind  can 
in  these  days  rest  content  with  waiting  as  a  servant 
upon  human  misery,  when  it  is  in  so  many  cases 
possible  to  anticipate  and  avert  it" 


The  Hon.  Secretary  kindly  read  Mr  Clark  Isaac's  paper  for  him. 

COMBINATION    BY    UNIONS    TO    MAKE 
PROVISION  FOR  SPECIAL  CLASSES 

OF  PAUPERS. 

By  Mr  J.  CLARK  ISAAC, 

Vict'ChMirmmHf  Litkiard  Vmam, 


The  desirability  of  a  proper  classification  of  the  in- 
mates of  our  Workhouses  is  now  so  generally  accepted 
a  principle,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  advance  any  argu- 
ments in  support  of  it,  but  rather  to  show,  if  possible, 
how  a  better  classification  than  at  present  exists  can 
best  be  reached. 

We  all  recognise  the  differences  that  exist  amongst 
the  various  occupants  of  a  Workhouse,  and  should 
like,  if  possible,  to  make  a  suitable  provision  for  each. 
The  difficulty,  especially  in  a  district  like  ours,  with,  as 
a  rule,  a  small  population  spread  over  a  large  area,  in 
comparison  with  the  more  crowded  districts  of  the 
Midlands  and  North  of  England,  is  in  providing  accom- 
modation for  the  few  members  of  any  special  class  who 
may  be  found  in  each  Workhouse.  The  necessary 
structural  alterations  or  additions  necessary  to  comply 
with  modern  requirements  would  be  very  difficult  or 
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impossiUe  to  arrange  and  die  cosi  to  eadi    Umoc 
would  be  prohibitive 

The  solution  of  the  diiTMaJi%  sfaouid.  I  Tnmt:  be 
found  in  the  combinatjoo  bv  tiic  UrSons  liieiiiaeSves 
to  make  provision  for  anjr  i^iecxaZ  dass  »iieie  ii  is 
impossible  or  difficuk  for  the  Uxdods  to  do  it  imfi- 
vidually* 

There  b  nothing  new  in  tbispdea.  A  Umao  ixseSf 
is  simply  a  combination  of  parisbes.  oonsdnficd  bf 
Parliament  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  Poor  Law.  and 
surely,  after  a  lapse  of  some  seventy  years,  and  in  a 
more  enlightened  and  progressive  age,  tbere  can  be  no 
objection  to  a  combination  o(  Unions  tbemselYes  far 
the  carrying  out  of  further  reforms^ 

What  special  classes,  therefore,  would  h 
by  such  a   combination?     For  the  purpioses  c^ 
paper  I  would  propose  to  classify  the  inmates  of  ou 
Workhouses  as  follows : — 

1.  Children. 

2.  Adult  poor. 

3.  Siclc 

4.  Imbeciles  and  epileptics. 

In  the  Workhouses  themselves  provision  is  now 
generally  made  for  a  further  classification  of  Class  2, 
and  owing  to  the  demands  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  Inspectors,  suitable  provision  is  being  gradually 
made  for  Class  3.  It  is  therefore  only  with  Classes  i 
and  4  that  I  would  now  propose  to  deaJ. 

In  reference  to  Class  i,  children,  it  is  very  difficult 
in  the  rural  Unions  to  deal  satisfactorily  with  them. 
*rheir  number  is  usually  not  large  enough  to  make 
s{H*cial  outside  provision  for  them  necessary,  yet  one 
dors  not  feel  that  present  methods  are  all  that  could  be 
dcsirt*d.  I  believe  the  usual  plan  in  rural  Unions  is  to 
rt^tain  the  children  in  the  Workhouse,  under  the  care  of 
a  more  or  less  efficient  industrial  trainer,  and  send  them 
to  the  nearest  public  elementary  school ;  but  as  they  are 
only  at  school  a  few  hours  every  day  for  five  days  out 
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of  the  seven,  one  cannot  think  that  their  daily  life  in  a 
Workhouse  and  a  more  or  less  intimate  association 
with  the  other  inmates  can  be  the  best  possible 
provision  for  them. 

A  Central  Home,  with  a  nursery  annexe,  where  all 
the  children  could  be  sent  from  a  group  of  rural  Unions, 
seems  rather  a  counsel  of  perfection,  and  one  doubts 
its  general  acceptance  by  Rural  Boards  of  Guardians  ; 
but  until  something  of  this  sort  is  done,  it  is  difficult  to 
see  how  the  children  can  be  better  cared  for  than  they 
are  under  the  present  system.  It  is  to  be  hoped  the 
number  of  cases  where  the  Workhouse  is  their  home 
will  gradually  become  fewer.  I  notice  in  the  return  of 
pauperism,  issued  on  ist  January  1904,  that  out  of  37,552 
children  in  Unions  outside  London,  only  18,089,  or  less 
than  half,  were  relieved  in  Workhouses  and  infirmaries, 
the  others  being  cared  for  outside,  as  follows : — 

Unions  in  Unions  oatside 
In  Workhouses  and  Infirmaries : —  London.       London.        Total. 

1.  In  Workhouses,  other  than  those 

in  Infirm  Wards       -        -        - 

2.  In  Infirm  Wards  and  Infirmaries  - 
In  District  Sick  Asylums     ... 
In  District  or  Separate  Schools    - 
In  Cottage,  Scattered,  and  other  Homes 

for  Children         .        -        .        . 

Institutions  belonging  to  the  Managers 
of  the  Metropolitan  Asylum  Dis- 
trict, other  than  Fever  or  Smallpox 
Hospitals 

In  other  Establishments  under  the  con- 
trol of  Guardians  -        -        -        - 

In  Schools  and  Institutions  certified 
under  the  Poor  Law  (Certified 
Schools)  Act,  1862       -        -        . 

In  Hospitals 

In  Institutions  for  Blind,  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  &C. 

Total      -        -    i9f087      37,552      56,639 

Increase  as  compared  with  ist  January 

1903 603         1,543        2,146 


1,282 

1.937 
202 

8,469 

14,315 
3,774 

4,510 

15,597 

5,711 
202 

12,979 

2,604 

9,154 

11,758 

1,462 

116 

1,578 

— 

39 

39 

2,921 
19 

4,914 
123 

'  7,835 
142 

191 

607 

798 
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The  children  cared  for  outside  probably  belong  to 
large  urban  Unions,  where  their  number  makes  a 
special  provision  for  their  care  more  urgent,  but  a 
combination  of  smaller  rural  Unions  could  eflect  the 
same  result 

I  give  below  the  number  of  children  in  the  South- 
Western  District : — 


Gonnty. 

Number 

of 
Unions. 

Estimated 
Population. 

Number 

of 
Children. 

Wilts 

Dorset      .        .        - 

Devon 

Cornwall  -        .        - 

Somerset  - 

Total 

17 
12 

20 

13 
17 

266,612 
202,294 
672,403 

3I9»MI 
469,336 

352 
211 

714 
410 

542 

79 

1,929,786 

2,229 

This  gives  a  total  of  2,229,  or  an  average  of  28.2. 
There  are  10  Unions  in  this  district  in  which  the 
number  of  children  does  not  exceed  io>  with  an  average 
of  7.2. 

If  Guardians  object  to  a  central  county  institution, 
surely  a  Cottage  Home  for  small  Unions  such  as 
these  would  be  better  than  bringing  the  children  up 
entirely  in  the  Workhouse. 

I  now  come  to  my  4th  Class — imbeciles. 

The  question  of  combination  by  Unions  for  the 
better  treatment  of  imbeciles  has  often  been  before  the 
South-Western  Conference,  and  at  the  Conference  in 
1898  a  definite  resolution  was  come  to,  proposed  by  Mr 
W.  J.  NichoUs,  seconded  by  Rev.  H.  N.  Purcell:  "  That 
in  the  opinion  of  this  Conference  it  is  imperative  that 
special  provision  should  be  made  for  the  treatment  of 
pauper  imbecile  and  feeble-minded  children,  It  believes 
that  one  or  more  central  institutions  should  be  provided 
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for  the  South-Westem  Poor  Law  District,  and  it 
decides  that  each  Board  of  Guardians  included  in  the 
district  should  be  invited  to  say  if  it  is  willing  to  join 
in  any  well-considered  scheme  for  the  attainment  of 
this  result." 

By  a  further  resolution  a  Committee  was  appointed 
to  prepare  a  scheme  for  the  consideration  of  Boards 
of  Guardians. 

Again,  at  the  last  Conference  at  Exeter,  after  a 
paper  by  Sir  Edward  Fry  on  the  "  Treatment  of 
Pauper  Imbecile  Children,"  a  motion  was  moved  by 
the  President  as  follows :  "  That  this  Conference 
desires  to  draw  the  early  and  serious  attention  of  the 
Lunacy  Commissioners  to  the  importance  of  the  special 
treatment  of  imbeciles  in  separate  asylums,  and  ex- 
presses a  hope  that  the  Lunacy  Commissioners  will 
take  steps  to  facilitate  the  establishment  of  such  insti- 
tutions on  a  scale  less  expensive  than  that  of  lunatic 
asylums." 

I  do  not  know  that  any  immediate  and  definite 
result  was  attained  by  the  Committee  appointed  in 
1898,  but  we  may  be  quite  certain  that  resolutions 
such  as  the  above  sent  from  our  and  other  Conferences 
have  produced  the  appointment  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission which  was  notified  on  ist  September  last 
since  this  paper  was  commenced. 

This  is  the  first  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  we 
may  hope  that  in  the  fulness  of  time  a  report  and  suit- 
able legislation  based  on  that  report  will  follow. 

The  question  has  been  agitated  for  a  long  period, 
and  it  is  more  than  ever  necessary  that  Conferences' 
of  Guardians  should  keep  the  question  prominently 
before  them,  and  interest  themselves  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  Commission. 

With  such  a  Commission  sitting.  Guardians  may 
reasonably  wish  to  await  its  recommendations  before 
taking  any  steps  themselves  for  the  further  care  and 
control  of  the  feeble-minded,  and  arguments  for  any 
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immediate  action  by  Unions  either  by  themselves  or 
in  combination  would  fall  on  deaf  ears,  but  after  all  it 
will  only  be  by  a  combination  of  some  sort  that  the 
matter  will  be  solved,  whether  by  a  combination  of 
Unions  acting  under  a  Joint  Board  or  by  the  County 
Council. 

The  number  in  each  Workhouse  in  this  district  is 
too  small  to  classify.     I  give  the  figures  : — 


County. 


Cornwall  - 
Devon  (Rural) 
Devon  (Urban) 
Dorset     - 
Somerset 
Wilts       - 


No.  of 

Workhouses. 


No.  of 
Imbeciles  in 
Workhouses. 


13 
16 

4 
12 

17 
17 

79 


lOI 

194  I 
171  i 

71 
214 

140 


891 


Variations 

in  No. 

0 

to 

21 

0 

»f 

112 

0 

)) 

19 

0 

» 

80 

I 

if 

20 

Average. 


{ 


7.7 

I2.I 
42.7 

5-9 
8.2 

II. 2 


If  the  four  purely  urban  Unions  are  left  out,  it  only 
gives  an  average  of  nine  in  each  Workhouse,  or  four 
to  five  of  each  sex. 

There  are  also  591  imbeciles  in  receipt  of  outdoor 
relief : — 


Average  per 

Union. 

Cornwall 

32 

2.4 

Devon    - 

-       285 

14.2 

Dorset    - 

43 

3-5 

Somerset 

-       150     . 

8.7 

Wilts       - 

81 

4-7 

591 

Our  inspectors  are,  1  believe,  all  agreed  as  to  the 
absolute  unsuitability  and  impracticability  of  providing 
proper    accommodation    for   imbeciles    in    our   rural 
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Workhouses.    I  quote  a  very  forcible  extract  from  a 
report  of  Mr  Preston  Thomas,  1 900-1  : — 

"  The  smallness  of  many  of  the  rural  Workhouses 
produces  various  inherent  difficulties  as  to  the  proper 
classification  of  the  inmates.  Their  greatest  drawback 
is  the  mixing  of  the  imbeciles  with  the  sane.  I  have 
before  dilated  on  the  cruelty  of  allowing  old  folk  to  be 
worried  by  idiots  of  whom  many  are  in  various  ways 
offensive,  and  I  believe  it  often  happens  that  much  of  the 
comfort  which  modern  sentiment  rightly  provides  for 
the  aged  in  Workhouses  is  outweighed  by  the  draw- 
back of  having  to  live  with  these  unfortunate  beings. 
Yet  if  there  are  only  two  or  three  or  even  half-a-dozen 
imbeciles  of  each  sex,  Guardians  can  scarcely  be  ex- 
pected to  keep  them  apart  under  special  officers.  Nor 
indeed  where  the  number  is  so  small  is  it  practicable 
to  classify  the  cases  for  treatment.  The  objection  to 
establishing  a  central  infirmary  for  the  sick  of  a  large 
area  is  the  very  substantial  one  that  they  would  be  out 
of  the  reach  of  the  friends  on  whose  visits  they  largely 
depend  to  cheer  them.  But  it  may  be  said  generally 
that  imbeciles  in  Workhouses  are  scarcely  ever  visited. 
Their  relations  are  inclined  to  keep  aloof  from  them, 
and  many  of  them  care  nothing  for  their  relations.  I 
see  no  weighty  reason,  therefore,  why  the  pauper  im- 
beciles of  each  county  should  not  be  concentrated  in 
one  institution  where  they  could  have  special  treatment 
adapted  to  their  needs." 

Quotations  like  these  from  Local  Government 
Board  Inspectors  and  Poor  Law  reformers  could  be 
multiplied  indefinitely. 

Dr  Milson  Rhodes,  than  whom  no  Guardian  has 
done  more  for  the  improvement  of  the  treatment  of 
imbeciles,  writing  on  17th  August,  in  reply  to  an  in- 
quiry for  information  from  myself,  says  :  **  It  is  not  only 
by  the  character  of  the  mental  disease  but  also  by  the 
moral  character  that  you  want  to  classify  these  cases/' 
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This  cannot  be  done  with  an  average  of  five  of  each 
sex. 

There  is  also  another  aspect  of  the  question  which 
was  touched  at  the  last  Conference,  as  to  the  danger  of 
allowing  weak-minded  persons  their  full  liberty.  Dr 
Rhodes,  in  a  paper  read  before  a  Poor  Law  Conference 
on  the  same  subject,  refers  to  the  case  of  a  girl  ^vho 
had  six  children,  four  of  them  living,  all  idiots.  In 
reading  reports  and  papers  from  various  sources,  Eng- 
lish and  American,  one  finds  this  subject  referred  to 
ad  nauseam. 

The  remedy  for  this  should  be  found  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  suitable  institutions  in  each  county  or  group 
of  counties  where  the   population   is   small,    for    the 
treatment  of  these  unfortunates,  and  in  doing  this  we 
should  only  be  following  the  example  of  some  of  the 
principal  Continental  countries  who  were  far  ahead  o{ 
us  in  this  respect.    Guardians  should  read  the  reports  of 
Dr  Rhodes  and  Alderman  M'Dougall  to  the  Chorlton 
and  Manchester  Asylum  Committee  of  their  visits  in 
1897  to  various  Continental  institutions,  for  the  care  of 
imbeciles  and  epileptics,  and  later  of  Dr  Rhodes  and 
Alderman  Marshall's  visit  to  the  United  States  with 
the  same  object,  and  they  cannot  fail  to  be  convinced 
of  the  superior  treatment  accorded  abroad,  and  of  the 
necessity  and  urgency  of  something  of  the  same  sort 
being  provided  in  this  country. 

The  question  of  expense  is  no  doubt  a  chief  reason 
why  so  little  has  been  done,  but  let  us  hope  the  Royal 
Commission  may  be  able  to  make  proposals  that  will 
encourage  co-operation  between  different  authorities 
in  the  provision  of  suitable  Homes  apart  from  Work- 
house association.  The  right  treatment  of  feeble- 
minded children  is  particularly  important,  as  among 
them  there  is  considerable  hope  of  improvement  tfi 
instead  of  suffering  neglect,  they  can  receive  careful 
training,  especially  in  habits  of  self-control.  Mr  Ernest 
W.  Locke,  Superintendent  of  the  Western  Counties 
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Idiot  Asylum,  to  whom  I  applied  for  information,  wrote 
me  a  most  interesting  letter,  which  I  give  in  extenso  : — 
"  This  institution,  which  is  the  only  one  of  its  kind 
in  the  western  counties,  was  founded  in  1864  ^^^  ^^^ 
care,  maintenance,  and  training  of  idiots  and  imbeciles. 

"It  is  supported  in  a  small  degree  by  charitable 
subscriptions,  donations,  and  legacies,  but  chiefly  by 
the  payments  made  by  the  friends  and  guardians  of 
the  patients.  It  is  managed  by  a  Committee  elected 
annually  by  the  subscribers  and  donors,  is  registered 
under  the  'Idiots  Act,  1886/ and  is  subject  to  the 
supervision  and  inspection  of  the  Lunacy  Commis- 
sioners. It  is  also  certified  by  the  Local  Government 
Board,  and  the  majority  of  our  patients  are  paid  for  by 
Boards  of  Guardians. 

"  For  some  years  the  institution  was  carried  on 
simply  as  an  idiot  asylum,  but  it  gradually  became 
recognised  that  it  was  impossible  to  combine  success- 
fully a  custodial  establishment  and  a  training  institu- 
tion under  one  roof. 

"  Eventually,  therefore,  the  unimprovable  and  hope- 
less idiots  were  weeded  out,  and  the  institution  has 
now  for  many  years  been  carried  on  as  a  school  for 
feeble-minded  children,  only  such  cases  being  received 
as  possess  sufficient  intelligenee  to  admit  of  their 
being  taught  some  light  trade  or  industrial  occupation 
to  fit  them  as  far  as  possible  to  become  useful  members 
of  society. 

"  Patients  are  admitted  at  the  age  of  six,  and  are 
retained  in  the  institution  so  long  as  there  is  a  reason- 
able hope  of  further  improvement  being  effected  in 
their  condition. 

"There  are  only  five  institutions  of  this  class  in 
England,  viz.,  the  Royal  Albert  Asylum,  Lancaster; 
the  Midland  Counties  Asylum,  Knowle,  near  Bir- 
mingham ;  the  Eastern  Counties  Asylum,  Colchester ; 
Earlswood  Asylum,  Redhill ;  and  our  own.  What  are 
badly  needed  are  Homes  for  the  unimprovable  and 
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helpless  idiots  and  imbeciles.  These  need  not  be  of 
an  expensive  character,  and  might  be  provided  by 
utilising  one  or  more  of  the  disused  Workhouses,  of 
which  I  believe  there  are  several  in  the  western 
counties,  where  the  patients  could  be  kept  warm,  com- 
fortable, and  well  fed,  but  where  no  expensive  training 
staff  need  be  kept.  If  any  of  the  patients  eventually 
showed  signs  of  mental  improvement,  sufficient  to 
warrant  the  hope  that  they  might  learn  to  become  of 
use,  they  might  be  sent  here  or  to  some  similar  institu- 
tion to  be  trained.  Another  advantage  on  adopting 
this  plan  would  be  that  many  of  the  patients  who  have 
been  trained  here  to  do  a  good  day  s  work  under 
supervision,  but  who  have  not  sufficient  moral  power 
to  stand  alone  in  the  world,  might  be  sent  back  to  the 
Home,  and  their  labour  utilised  in  assisting  with  the 
patients  of  a  lower  order  of  intelligence,  and  in  doing 
the  necessary  work  in  dormitories,  garden,  &c.  One 
of  our  greatest  drawbacks  is  the  difficulty  of  findinj 
employment  for  our  children  after  we  have  trainet 
them. 

**  It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  labour  colonies  could 
be  instituted  where  our  patients  could  carry  on  their 
various  trades  and  occupations  under  supervision,  so 
very  few  are  capable  of  entirely  fending  for  them- 
selves. 

**The  great  difficulty  with  regard  to  Unions,  com- 
bining to  provide  a  training  institution  for  weak- 
minded  patients  is  that  of  expense. 

"It  would  be  of  little  use  to  provide  a  small  place, 
as  the  patients  vary  so  much  in  mental  capacity  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  classify  them  properly.  To 
make  it  a  success  it  would  have  to  be  for  at  least 
200  patients,  in  order  to  secure  the  necessary  number 
from  which  to  form  classes  sufficiently  laige  to  pay  for 
the  engagement  of  skilled  teachers. 

**  Irrespective  of  the  cost  of  building  such  an  insti- 
tution, I  do  not  think  the  patients  could  be  maintained 
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at  a  less  cost  than  from  ids.  to  12s.  per  head  per  week, 
A  simple  custodial  establishment  could  of  course  be 
maintained  at  a  much  cheaper  rate.  I  believe  you 
are  right  in  stating  that  in  Germany,  France,  and 
America,  the  State  makes  provision  for  the  mentally 
deficient ;  the  latter  country  especially  is  far  ahead  of 
us  in  this  respect.  The  terms  usually  employed  in 
this  country  to  designate  the  various  grades  of  mental 
deficiency  are  idiots,  imbeciles,  feeble-minded,  and 
defectives.  Idiots  are  now  generally  understood  to  be 
of  the  lowest  order  of  intelligence,  hopeless  and  unim- 
provable to  any  great  extent. 

**  In  the  United  States  the  term  feeble-minded  is 
used  to  designate  all  grades  of  mental  deficiency,  and 
it  is  much  to  be  desired  that  some  such  general  term 
could  be  adopted  in  this  country,  as  those  at  present 
in  use  are  confusing,  and  as  the  various  types  merge 
into  one  another,  the  difference  is  only  a  question  of 
degree  or  a  matter  of  opinion.  I  would  certainly 
advocate  the  co-operation  01  Unions  to  provide  Homes 
for  the  unimprovable  and  hopeless  idiots  and  imbeciles, 
but  the  higher  grades  (viz.,  those  with  a  fair  amount  of 
intelligence)  should  for  various  reasons  be  trained  in  a 
special  institution." 

As  the  result  of  a  paper  read  at  the  last  North- 
western Conference  by  Mr  H.  P.  Cleaver,  Clerk  to 
the  West  Derby  Guardians,  a  Committee  was  appointed 
to  consider  the  **  question  of  taking  steps  to  promote 
the  removal  of  children  from  the  Workhouse  in  those 
Unions  where  they  are  at  present  maintained  in  the 
Workhouse,"  and  also  to  "consider  the  question  of 
making  provision  apart  from  the  Workhouse  for  the 
maintenance  and  care  of  imbeciles,  epileptics,  and  the 
feeble-minded." 

I  do  not  know  if  in  the  south-west  we  are  prepared 
to  do  this  at  present,  especially  in  view  of  the  recent 
appointment  of  the    Royal    Commission,  but  I  trust 
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whether  by  the  State  directly,  or  by  Unions  acting  in 
combination,  that  this  important  question  may  be  com- 
prehensively dealt  with  at  an  early  date. 


DISCUSSION. 

Rev.  F.  W.  Macdonald  (Wilton)  said  that  he  would  first  like  to 
thank  the  readers  of  the  papers  for  the  excellent  matter  they  had  given 
them,  demonstrating  the  great  value  of  these  Conferences.  He  wished 
every  Board  of  Guardians  would  appreciate  this.  (Hear,  hear.) 
He  felt  between  two  burdens — the  humanitarian  and  the  possible 
practical.  He  heartily  agreed  with  the  principle  of  classification, 
and  wished  to  emphasise  some  parts  of  the  papers  as  applying  to 
small  Workhouses.  Classification  should  be  deterrent,  and  whatever 
was  deterrent  to  pauperism  was  humanitarian.  He  wished  all  Boards 
of  Guardians  would  recognise  this,  and  take  it  into  account  when 
sentiment  appealed.  Classification  for  the  sick,  feeble-minded,  and 
children  was  particularly  necessary,  and  where  it  could  not  be 
effected,  for  instance  in  small  Workhouses,  these  classes  should  be 
removed  elsewhere.  For  the  sick,  the  smaller  the  house  the  more 
necessary  and  difficult  was  the  classification.  In  smaller  houses  it 
was  impossible  to  find  the  same  accommodation,  variety  of  treat- 
ment, and  brightness  possible  in  the  larger,  while  there  was  more 
temptation  to  pauper  attendance  and  the  disquieting  sense  of  the 
proximity  of  imbeciles  and  children.  For  the  feeble-minded  in 
small  houses  the  necessity  and  difficulty  of  classification  was  greater 
still.  The  imbecile  had  no  business  to  be  in  any  small  Workhouse 
if  there  were  other  inmates ;  for  their  sakes,  his  presence  being  a 
discomfort  to  the  respectable  sane  adult,  he  was  a  Samson  to  the 
merry  Philistine,  and  it  was  wicked  to  have  him  where  there  were 
children.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  was  not  a  fair  deterrent  to  willingness 
to  enter  a  Workhouse.  It  was  bad  for  the  imbecile,  there  being  no 
expert  attendance,  no  field  for  development,  no  individual  encourage- 
ment It  was  bad  for  the  officers,  for  there  was  a  temptation  to 
make  use  of  him  at  the  expense  of  his  well-being.  He  (the  speaker) 
would  like  to  get  imbeciles  away  from  all  mixed  unclassified  Work- 
houses, and  also  out  of  asylums  for  lunatics.  (Hear,  hear.)  The 
children  of  course  should  not  be  exposed  to  contact  with  the 
imbecile  or  even  with  the  adult  pauper,  reputable  or  not.  He  did 
not  know  whether  the  condition  of  a  pauper  in  a  modem  Workhouse 
was  an  object-lesson  for  what  Bishop  Ridley  called  "  the  overthrow 
of  beggary."  What  then  was  to  be  done  ?  Were  County  Councils 
to  classify  by  building?  No;  they  had  plenty  to  do  now,  and 
plenty  of  money  to  control.  (Hear,  hear.)  Besides  the  Unions  had 
room  and  to  spare.    In  Wilts,  halve  the  certified  accommodation  of 
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the  17  Unions  and  they  would  have  500  places  to  spare,  though  in 
only  three  houses  was  there  real  separate  accommodation  for  imbe- 
ciles, and  in  four  for  the  sick.  Then  general  classification  in  Work- 
houses was  impossible ;  could  they  classify  by  houses  ?  He  feared 
public  opinion  was  not  ripe  for  it ;  difficulties  of  sentiment,  adminis- 
tration, finance  had  to  be  met;  the  condition  of  the  fabrics,  the 
absence  of  any  practical  proposal  for  meeting  these  difficulties  stood 
in  the  way.  These  required  time  to  be  surmounted.  But  the  half- 
loaf  of  the  second  paper  was  better  than  none  of  the  bread  of  the 
first.  If  they  could  not  classify  with  six  divisions,  let  them  try  with 
less.  He  would  begin  with  three  classes — the  sick,  feebleminded, 
and  the  diildren,  and  group  three  Workhouses  for  this  purpose, 
leaving  the  other  possible  divisions  alone.  (Hear,  hear.)  Might  he 
put  something  concrete  before  the  Conference  at  the  expense  of  his 
own  peace  perhaps,  when  he  got  home.  (Hear,  hear,  and  laughter.) 
He  knew  three  Workhouses  within  nine  miles  of  each  other  with  rail- 
way connection.  They  had  30  feeble-minded,  59  children,  and  97 
sick  between  them,  with  a  total  number  of  298  inmates,  and  certified 
accommodation  for  724.  Why  not  let  A  take  the  sick,  B  the  children, 
and  C  the  feeble-minded?  Here  at  any  rate  they  would  respect 
sentiment  and  leave  the  adult  pauper  alone  with  his  friends,  separate 
three  classes,  and  make  the  classification  of  the  rest  inside  easier. 
(Hear,  hear.)  He  could  suggest  other  possible  groups,  but  would 
conclude  in  the  spirit  of  the  reader  of  the  paper,  that  he  wished  all 
Guardians  would  look  at  this  question  nationally  and  not  provincially, 
and  that  the  applause  of  the  gallery,  the  gauge  of  popularity  and 
influence  of  politics,  would  not  so  often  decide  *'  the  merits  of  the 
case" — (hear,  hear) — mysterious  phrase  either  in  the  case  of  an 
applicant  for  relief,  the  character  of  a  pauper,  or  classification  by  or 
in  Workhouses.     (Cheers.) 

Mr  C.  H.  Fox  said  that  the  papers  were  of  great  interest  and  full 
of  good  intentions,  and  would  probably  be  productive  of  good  results. 
The  subject  divided  itself  into  two  broad  lines,  the  line  of  the  sane 
and  insane.  He  would  deal  first  with  the  sane,  the  sick,  the  aged, 
and  the  children.  Suppose  they  wished  to  make  one  institution  for 
the  sane,  dividing  it  into  three  groups,  they  were  faced  with  this, 
that  though  they  might  collect  the  sick  from  several  Unions,  yet  in 
every  one  of  the  Unions  from  which  they  collected  the  sick  they 
would  still  be  obliged  to  keep  up  an  infirmary  and  a  trained 
nurse.  It  was  impossible  for  persons  taken  suddenly  and  seriously 
ill  to  be  carried  some  miles  to  the  Workhouse  hospital.  In  some 
cases  they  would  require  immediate  treatment,  and  they  must  have 
a  trained  nurse.  Take  next  the  children,  the  most  important  of  all. 
Of  course  they  ought  to  be  boarded  out.  This  had  been  done  in 
his  Union  with  the  happiest  results,  and  to  the  full  extent  allowed  by 
the  Local  Government  Board  orders.  Those  children  whose  parents 
resided  in  the  Workhouse,  and  who  therefore  could  not  be  boarded 
ont»  were  sent  to  the  local  elementary  school.    As  to  the  insane,  he 
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had  been  present  on  Sir  Edward  Fry's  Committee  for  neariy  two 
years  as  chairman  of  the  most  modem  asylum  in  the  West  of 
England  (Cotford).  They  were  willing  to  take  suitable  cases  from 
Somersetshire  Unions  into  that  asylum  and  maintain  them  in 
comfort  for  9s.  o|d.  per  head  per  week.  Was  not  that  in  every 
way  preferable  to  converting  some  little  country  Workhouse  into 
an  asylum  for  the  idiots  and  imbeciles,  and  to  be  subject  to  the 
orders  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  who  would  require  all  sorts 
of  structural  and  other  alterations  and  additions,  and  would  in  the 
end  declare  the  place  unfit  for  the  reception  of  the  patients  ?  An 
eminent  London  specialist  lately  said  to  him,  "Don't  spend  one 
penny  on  trying  to  improve  the  adult  imbecile,  but  with  the  children 
something  may  be  done."  If  he  had  his  way  he  would  never  release 
the  adult  imbeciles  to  go  out  and  reproduce  their  kind.  (Hear, 
hear.)  The  incurable  imbeciles  in  the  Wellington  Union  were  as 
happy  as  they  ever  could  be,  and  were  able  to  do  a  great  deal  of 
useful  work  in  and  about  the  institution.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  Sydney  Price  (Wellington)  said  he  thanked  the  author  for 
his  paper.  The  idea  of  classifying  the  inmates,  if  it  could  be  carried 
out  completely,  would  be  an  admirable  one,  and  so  was  the  idea  of 
forming  an  administrative  area,  and  providing  for  each  class  of 
inmates  in  special  buildings;  but  there  were  weaknesses  in  it 
which  would  soon  make  themselves  felt  if  the  scheme  were 
tried.  The  Wellington  Union  had  about  100  inmates,  and  the 
Guardians  some  years  ago,  acting  on  a  circular  from  the  Local 
Government  Board,  separated  the  better  class  of  inmates  from  the 
others.  The  idea  of  sending  all  the  inmates,  good  and  bad,  sane  and 
imbecile,  into  one  common  dining-room  was  revolting.  (Hear,  hear.) 
He  advocated  the  entire  separation  of  the  children  from  all  other 
inmates  of  the  Workhouse.  They  had  boarded  out  all  the  children 
who  could  be  boarded  out,  and  everything  had  been  most  successful 
in  the  eighteen  months  that  the  new  system  had  been  in  operation. 
(Hear,  hear.)  The  children  in  the  house  did  not  come  in  contact 
with  the  other  inmates  of  the  house.  With  regard  to  the  vexed 
question  of  the  imbecile,  he  differed  from  the  opinion  expressed  by 
Miss  Joseph  and  Mr  Macdonald.  Looking  at  the  imbeciles  and  the 
possibility  that  life  offered  them,  he  did  not  think  that  that  class 
could  be  more  usefully  or  profitably  maintained  than  they  were  in 
the  Wellington  Workhouse,  where  work  which  was  well  within  their 
powers  was  provided  for  them — ^gardening,  and  preparing  the  stone 
for  the  vagrants'  tasks,  and  so  forth,  under  the  direction  of  the 
porter.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  was  very  much  better  for  them  than  to 
throw  them  into  an  institution  where  they  would  be  herded  with 
hundreds  similarly  afflicted,  and  where  there  would  not  be  enough  of 
the  simple  kind  of  labour  which  was  suitable  for  them.  (Hear, 
hear.)  Another  objection  was  that  if  removed  to  a  large  special 
institution,  they  would  be  far  away  from  their  friends  and  relatives, 
and  there  would  not  be  the  personal  interest  taken  in  them  by  the 
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Tiuthorities  that  was  such  a  pleasant  feature  of  the  Wellington 
Workhouse,  where  the  Guardians  were  ever  ready  to  do  any  fittle 
kindness  for  the  mentally  afflicted  inmates.  (Hear,  hear.)  Ex- 
perience at  Wellington  showed  that  the  relatives  did  not  cease  to  take 
an  interest  in  the  cases,  but  quite  the  contrary,  even  going  so  far  as 
to  take  an  imbecile  for  a  day's  outing  occasionally.  With  proper 
rearrangement  of  an  ordinary  Workhouse,  there  was  no  necessity  for 
the  presence  of  the  mentally  defective  to  be  in  any  way  obnoxious 
to  the  ordinary  inmates.  As  to  the  formation  of  large  administrative 
areas,  to  send  a  pauper  of  any  age,  old  or  young,  fifty  miles  from  his 
friends  might  be  a  cruel  hardship.  (Hear,  hear.)  Again,  an 
enormous  increase  in  the  cost  of  administration  would  result.  Why 
incur  it  when  a  little  rearrangement  in  the  Workhouses  would 
achieve  the  desired  end  ?    He  moved — 

*'  That,  while  recognising  the  value  of  more  careful  classification 
of  indoor  poor,  this  Conference  is  of  opinion  that  to  pro- 
vide such  classification  by  considerable  enlargement  of 
administrative  areas  would  be  inadvisable  in  the  interests 
of  the  poor  themselves  and  would  entail  a  considerably 
increased  cost  of  administration." 

Mr  R.  Brealy  said  there  were  no  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the 
desirabilty  of  a  change.  For  once  in  his  life  he  agreed  with  Mr 
Balfour,  and  on  that  point.  (Cheers  and  laughter.)  He  did  not  see 
any  objection  to  removing  a  person  a  few  miles  now  that  people 
could  travel  so  easily  and  cheaply  a  long  way  for  a  few  pence.  It 
was  easier  to  travel  twenty  miles  now  than  it  was  to  travel  five  in  the 
days  when  the  present  Union  areas  were  fixed.  Some  Guardians 
were  so  constituted  that  they  never  received  a  suggestion  from  an 
individual  or  an  order  from  the  Local  Government  Board  without 
first  considering  it  solely  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Board's 
interest.  He  favoured  the  extension  of  administrative  areas,  and  the 
allocation  of  certain  Workhouses  for  particular  classes  of  inmates. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

Rev.  W.  J.  Batchelor  (Dulverton)  deprecated  the  parochial 
spirit  in  considering  these  matters.  He  believed  that  the  principle  of 
classification  by  Workhouses  advocated  in  the  paper  was  one  well 
worthy  of  adoption.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Miss  RuTTER  (Mere)  said  that  she  represented  a  very  small 
Union,  and  it  was  in  such  Unions  that  the  difficulty  of  classification 
was  most  keenly  felt.  In  her  own  Union  they  had  only  two  day- 
rooms  to  accommodate  the  women  and  children  and  the  imbeciles. 
It  was  beyond  the  power  of  the  Guardians  to  classify  in  such 
circumstances.  If  the  small  Unions  were  compelled  to  classify,  there 
would  be  an  immense  amount  of  building  required,  and  the  ratepayers 
would  raise  an  outcry  against  it.  (Hear,  hear.)  Still,  if  something 
such  as  Miss  Joseph  had  advocated  could  be  done,  it  would  be  a 
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good  thing.  The  question  of  the  children  was  a  very  difficult  one  in 
the  small  Unions.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Colonel  Harbin  (Yeovil)  said  that  he  could  not  endorse 
the  suggestion  that  there  should  be  a  further  inquiry  into  the 
subject  when  they  had  heard  that  Sir  Edward  Fry's  Committee  had 
been  sitting  for  two  years  on  the  same  point  As  to  the  children,  he 
would  like  to  see  Guardians  approach  the  Local  Government  Board 
with  a  view  to  securing  an  extension  of  the  Boarding-out  Order,  so 
that  all  children  should  be  eligible  for  that  treatment  While  any 
children  remained  in  the  Workhouse,  give  them  a  good  playground, 
and  let  them  go  to  the  local  schools,  and  not  two  by  two  with  the 
porter  in  the  rear — (hear,  hear) — and  dress  them  like  other  children. 
(Hear,  hear.)  Some  of  their  Guardians  were  afraid  that  if  the 
children  were  let  out  to  school  in  that  way  they  would  not  come 
back,  but  they  got  hungry  like  other  children — (laughter) — and  came 
home  for  dinner.  (Lau^ter.)  The  children  in  his  Union  had 
turned  out  to  be  good  citizens,  and  great  credit  was  due  to  the  lady 
Guardians  for  their  kindly  interest  in  the  children.  (Cheers.)  He 
wished,  for  the  children's  sake,  that  there  were  more  lady  Guardians. 
(Cheers.) 

Mr  C.  H.  Fox  desired  to  point  oat  that  the  Cotford  Asylum 
could  only  deal  with  cases  from  Somersetshire. 

Miss  Joseph,  replying,  said  that  she  did  not  agree  with  the  view 
that  if  Workhouses  were  specially  allocated  to  the  treatment  of  the 
sick  it  would  be  necessary  to  maintain  an  infirmary  and  nurse  in  the 
Unions  from  which  the  patients  for  the  special  Workhouse  were 
drawn.  Cases  could  be  removed  by  ambulance,  and  very  urgent 
and  irremovable  cases  could  be  attended  by  the  district  nurse. 
Apparently  the  conditions  at  Wellington  did  not  apply  generally. 
She  would  not  touch  any  Union  where  things  were  already  perfection. 
(Cheers  and  laughter.)  She  did  not  ask  the  Conference  to  pin  itself 
to  details  in  her  paper.  Her  only  desire  was  to  suggest,  if  possible, 
some  means  by  which  certain  reforms  might  be  effected.  (Cheers.) 
She  proposed — 

''That  a  Committee  be  formed  consisting  of  Guardians  and 
Clerks  to  Boards  of  Guardians,  together  with  the  Local 
Government  Board  Inspectors,  to  consider  the  possibility  of 
the  adaptation  of  existing  buildings,  or  the  provision  by 
combined  Boards  of  Guardians  of  new  ones,  for  the  better 
classification  of  Workhouse  inmates,  and  that  the  scheme 
be  submitted  to  the  South-Western  Poor  Law  Conference 
at  their  next  meeting." 

Rev.  Mr  Macdonald  seconded  the  proposition. 
The  President  having  to  leave  early,  at  this  point  vacated  the 
chair,  and  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  hioL 
Rev.  F.  Salmon  took  the  chair. 
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Mr  Price  moved — 

"  That,  whilst  recognising  the  value  of  more  careful  classification 
of  indoor  poor,  this  Conference  is  of  opinion  that  to  pro- 
vide such  classification  by  considerable  enlargement  of 
administrative  areas  would  be  inadvisable  in  the  interests 
of  the  poor  themselves,  and  would  entail  a  considerably 
increased  cost  of  administration." 

Mr  Campfield  (St  Thomas)  seconded  the  proposition. 

One  or  two  members  rose  to  point  out  that,  in  their  opinion,  the 
proposition  was  a  direct  negative  of  the  original  motion.  However,  it 
was  being  put  to  the  vote— only  three  or  four  members  holding  up 
their  hands  in  favour  of  it — when  Mr  Price  said  he  would  withdraw 
the  proposition,  and  he  was  allowed  to  do  so. 

Miss  Joseph's  resolution  was  then  put  and  carried  nem,  con. 

Miss  Joseph  then  moved  a  resolution  as  to  the  constitution  of 
the  Committee,  viz. — 

"That  the  Special  Committee  should  consist  of  not  more  than 
five  members  fi-om  each  county,  the  Committee  to  be 
named  by  the  Standing  Committee,  and  the  Local 
Government  Board  Inspectors  to  be  also  members  of  the 
Committee." 

Miss  Gears  (Exeter)  suggested  that  the  Committee  would  have 
a  freer  hand  if  the  Clerks  were  not  on  it.  (Hear,  hear.)  All  legal 
questions  could  be  answered  by  the  Local  Government  Board 
Inspectors,  who  would  be  ex-officio  members  of  the  ComniKtee. 
(Hear,  hear.)    She  moved  to  that  effect 

Rev.  W.  J.  Batchelor  (Dulverton)  seconded  Miss  Geare's 
proposition. 

The  resolution  was  carried  nem,  con. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  read  the  Report  of  the  Standing  Committee 
for  1 903-1 904,  as  follows  :* — 

The  number  of  Unions  represented  at  the  present  Conference 
(48)  shows  an  increase  of  9,  and  the  number  of  delegates  appointed 
(116)  an  increase  of  16  as  compared  with  the  figures  for  last  year's 
Conference. 

The  financial  result  of  the  Exeter  Conference  was  very  satis- 
factory, for  after  paying  all  expenses,  a  balance  of  £,^,  8s.  yd. 
remained  in  the  Hon.  Treasurer's  hands.  In  addition  to  this,  Mrs 
Cecil  Bewes,  a  member  of  the  Standing  Committee  who  is  un- 
fortunately unable  to  be  present  at  Weymouth,  has  most  generously 
given  donations  of  £,1.  is.  and  £,1  towards  the  expenses  of  the 
present  Conference,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  think  that  this  year 
an  even  greater  financial  success  may  be  recorded. 

The  resolution  passed  by  the  Exeter  Conference  (see  Official 
Report  of  the  Conference,  page  423)  on  the  subject  of  the  special 
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treatment  of  imbeciles  in  separate  asylums  of  a  less  expensive 
character  than  lunatic  asylums  was  duly  communicated  to  the 
Lunacy  Commissioners.  In  their  reply,  the  Commissioners  ex- 
pressed their  willingness  to  support  a  scheme  for  the  provision,  by 
local  authorities  who  might  agree  to  unite  for  the  purpose,  of 
separate  and  inexpensive  institutions  for  imbeciles. 

With  reference  to  the  question  referred  to  the  Committee  by  the 
Exeter  Conference  as  to  the  admission  to  the  Conferences  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Guardians  of  the  Union  in  which  the  meeting  of 
the  Conference  is  held,  the  Committee  decided  that  such  members 
should  be  admitted  free,  but  that  the  delegates  appointed  by  the 
Board  should  alone  have  the  right  of  voting. 

With  reference  to  the  suggestion  made  to  the  Committee  by  the 
Exeter  Conference  that  the  papers  to  be  read  at  the  Conferences 
should  be  circulated  in  advance  among  the  delegates,  it  was  decided 
that  such  papers  should  be  sent  in  advance  to  any  delegate  applying 
for  the  same  and  remitting  the  price  to  the  Hon.  Secretary. 

The  Committee  gratefully  recognise  the  interest  which  the 
President,  Sir  Thomas  Acland,  has  shown,  and  the  help  he  has  given 
in  the  preparation  for  this  Conference,  and  deeply  regret  the  indis- 
position which  prevents  him  from  presiding.  They  are  very  greatly 
indebted  to  Mr  Middleton  for  his  kindness  in  consenting  to  fill  Sir 
Thomas  Acland's  place  at  short  notice,  and  thus  saving  them  from 
a  very  perplexing  position. 

The  Report  was  unanimously  adopted  on  the  motion  of  Rev.  F. 
Salmon  (Blandford). 

The  next  business  was  the  election  of  the  Conference  Com- 
mittee, which  resulted  as  follows : — 

ComwalL — Mr  E.  B.  Beaucharap,  Mrs  T.  Robins  Bolitho,  Mr  J. 
Clark  Isaac,  Rev.  R.  J.  Roe. 

Devon, — Mrs  Cecil  Bewes,  Mr  R.  Brealy,  Mr  J.  Campfield,  Mr 
J.  C.  Wills. 

Dorset. — Mrs  Holford,  Rev.  F.  Williams,  Mrs  Robert  Williams, 
Mr  J.  Wyatt. 

Somerset. — Mr  W.  Salter  Beviss,  Miss  F.  C.  Joseph,  Mr  W.  Sidney 
Price,  Mrs  H.  H.  Wills. 

lVi/ts,^Ur  Robert  Butler,  Mrs  Fuller,  Mr  W.  C.  Keevil ;  Blanche, 
Lady  Pelly. 

Representatives  on  the  Central  Committee  of  Poor  Law  Con- 
ferences were  then  elected  as  follows : — Mr  E.  B.  Beauchamp 
(Redruth) ;  Mrs  Fuller  (Chippenham) ;  Mr  A.  G.  Ferrers  Howell 
(Hon.  Secretary). 

The  Hon.  Secretary  (Mr  Ferrers  Howell)  was  re-elected  on 
the  proposition  of  Mr  Parkhouse  (Exeter),  who  said  that  the  Con- 
ference could  not  be  in  more  capable  hands.  (Hear,  hear.)  Mr 
Ferrers  Howell  had  carried  out  his  work  as  Hon.  Secretary  of  the 
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Conference  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  every  member  of  the  Con- 
ference.    (Cheers.) 

The  proposition  was  seconded  by  Mr  Wills,  J.P.  (Stonehouse) 
and  other  members,  and  carried  with  acclamation. 

Mr  Ferrers  Howell  briefly  thanked  the  Conference. 

As  the  place  of  next  year's  Conference,  Exeter,  Plymouth,  and 
Salisbury  were  suggested,  and  in  the  end  Plymouth  was  unanimously 
selected,  and  Mr  F.  Underbill  was  elected  Local  Hon.  Secretary 
to  make  arrangements  for  the  visit  in  conjunction  with  Mr  Ferrers 
Howell. 

A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  His  Worship  the  Mayor 
of  Weymouth,  whose  hospitality  to  the  members  of  his  Conference 
fully  maintained  the  high  reputation  he  has  achieved  during  the  tenure 
of  office  as  chief  magistrate  of  the  ancient  and  loyal  port,  with 
which  his  family  have  been  so  long  and  honourably  connected. 

Mr  R.  Brealy  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Local  Hon. 
Secretary  in  connection  with  the  Conference,  Mr  Huxtable,  for  his 
services  throughout  the  proceedings,  and  to  the  Chairman  and 
Clerk  of  the  Weymouth  Board  of  Guardians  for  entertaining  the 
delegates  to  tea  on  the  previous  day. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 
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Twenty-second  Annual  Poor  Law  Conference 
FOR  THE  Yorkshire  District,  held  at  the 
Town  Hall,  Huddersfield,  on  Friday,  tHe 
7TH   October    1904. 


President — Mr  Eli  Whitwam, 

Chairman^  Huddersfield  Board  of  Guardians* 


The  following  Unions  were  represented  at  the  Conference : — 


Barnslby — 

Gamwell,  Hy.,  J.P. 
Robinson,  Ni.,  f.P. 
Clough,  Rev.  W. 
Bamforth,  Lt.-Col.  W.  T. 


Beverley— 

Elwell,  Jas.  E. 
Johnson,  E.  M. 
Page,  George. 
Hobson,  C.  W.  (Clerk). 


Bradford — 
Bentham,  F.  H.  (Chairman). 
Wade,  Isabel. 
Wade,  Mary  J. 
Walker,  George. 
Milnes,  Edward. 
Crowther,  G.  M.  (Clerk). 


Bramlsy — 
Hardwick,  W.  H.  Lee. 
Roscoe,  W. 
Goodson,  J. 
Gaunt,  A.  (Clerk). 


Dbwsbury — 
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SUBJECTS    DISCUSSED. 

PACB 

The  Position  of  the  Poor  Law  in  the  Problem  of 
Poverty.  By  Mrs  Moser,  late  Member^  Bradford  Board  of 
Guardians  ----.._      413 

The  Government  Valuation  Bill,  1904.     By  Mr  A.   T. 

Longbotham,  Clerk  to  the  Guardians^  Halifax  -  -      429 


The  Deputy  Mayor  (Alderman  £.  Woodhead)  said  that,  owing 
to  the  absence  of  the  Mayor  of  Huddersfield,  it  fell  to  his  lot  to  give 
to  the  Conference  a  very  cordial  welcome  to  the  town.  The  Mayor 
bad  been  called  away  by  important  business  to  London,  and  he 
desired  him  to  express  his  deep  sense  of  regret  that  owing  to  his 
absence  on  other  municipal  business  he  would  be  unable  to  give 
himself  the  pleasure  of  welcoming  the  Conference  to  the  town,  but, 
on  his  behalf,  and  unworthily  supplying  his  place,  he  (the  speaker) 
had  pleasure  in  extending  to  them,  as  representing  the  work  of  Poor 
Law  administration,  a  most  cordial  welcome  into  a  town  and  a  Union 
where  those  matters  were  at  the  present  and  had  been  at  all  times 
the  subject  of  most  earnest  consideration  and  of  very  deep  interest. 
It  would  be  presumptuous  on  his  part  to  attempt  a  history  of  the 
Poor  Law  administration  since  the  Act  of  Elizabeth  in  i6or,  but  it 
might  perhaps  be  appropriate  to  reflect  that  this  work  had  been 
going  on  for  three  hundred  years :  that  we  were  now  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  fourth  century  of  Poor  Law  administration, 
because,  although  there  had  been  partial  Acts  of  Parliament  and 
much  private  charity  before  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  official  and  organised  Poor  Law  administration  in  this 
country  dated  from  that  time.  During  the  whole  of  those  three 
centuries  there  had  been  various  alterations  and  modifications  of  the 
law  with  a  desire  to  perfect  the  system  of  Poor  Law  administration ; 
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and  the  law  of  1834,  which  established  overseers,  was  undoubtedly 
a  very  large  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  the  modification  in  187 1, 
which  limited  the  work  of  overseers  largely  to  the  collection  of  rates, 
and  gave  to  the  Guardians  the  work  of  distribution  of  relief,  was  again 
a  step  forward.  But  the  fact  that  they  were  assembled  there  that  day 
to  discuss  Poor  Law  administration  was  a  proof  that  they  did  not 
feel  that  perfection  had  yet  been  reached,  or  that  there  was  nothing 
more  to  be  done  to  make  the  administration  of  Poor  Law  relief 
as  practical,  effective,  and  valuable  as  it  could  be  made.  It  was 
interesting  to  remember  that  Poor  Law  administration  was  not 
uniform  throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  but  that  in  Scotland  out- 
relief  was  relied  upon  more  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  kingdom. 
He  noticed  in  a  report  of  a  London  police  case  (Bow  Street),  quite 
recently,  the  magistrate  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  Guardians 
ought  to  give  more  outdoor  relief  in  the  cases  of  persons  who  were 
able  partly,  but  not  wholly,  to  support  themselves,  and  enable  them 
by  partial  assistance  to  keep  their  homes  going,  and  obtain  their  own 
livelihood.  Undoubtedly  the  Guardians  were  liable  from  time  to 
time  to  imposition,  no  matter  how  watchful  and  vigilant  they  were. 
There  was  a  feeling  that  though  they  might  be  imposed  upon  from 
time  to  time,  they  should  be  considerate  in  administration,  so  that 
no  case  of  hardship  might  result.  There  had  been  a  movement  in 
the  direction  of  unifying  and  amalgamating  the  various  authorities, 
but  he  could  assure  them,  both  on  his  own  part  and  the  part  of  the 
Corporation,  that  in  Hvddersfield  that  movement  would  have  no 
support.  He  believed  that  the  burden  of  education  which  had 
already  been  laid  upon  the  local  authorities  was  not  altogether  for 
the  good  of  the  community,  and  to  put  upon  the  top  of  the  educa- 
tion work  the  work  of  the  Poor  Law  would  lead  to  neglect  of  duty, 
not  from  want  of  interest,  but  from  sheer  inability  to  carry  out  the 
work.     (Cheers.) 

The  Chairman  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Deputy  Mayor 
for  his  welcome,  and  to  the  Corporation  for  the  use  of  the  Town 
Hall — a  kind  and  graceful  act.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  GowER  (Hull)  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  heartily 
passed. 

Alderman  Woodhead  expressed  his  thanks  for  the  compliment 

The  Hon.  Secretary  read  letters  expressing  regret  at  inability 
to  be  present  from  Sir  James  Kitson  and  Sir  J.  T.  Woodhouse. 

The  President  (Mr  Eli  Whitwam,  Chairman,  Huddersfield 
Board  of  Guardians),  who  was  cordially  welcomed  on  rising  to  speak, 
said — I  feel  that  some  explanation  is  due  from  me  to  this  Con- 
ference as  to  why  I  occupy  this  position  to-day.  The  Executive, 
as  some  of  you  are  doubtless  aware,  originally  selected  a  lady,  my 
respected  Vice-Chairman,  Miss  Siddon — (hear,  hear) — and  it  would 
have  given  no  one  greater  pleasure  than  myself  if  she  could  have 
seen  her  way  to  preside.  For  various  reasons,  however,  she  was 
unable  to  accept,  and  the  Committee  fell  back  upon  myself.     I  feel 
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that  many  would  have  discharged  the  duties  with  much  more  ability, 
but  no  one  with  greater  heartiness  or  sincerity,  and  I  take  this 
opportunity  of  thanking  the  Executive  for  electing  me.  I  will,  with 
your  kind  assistance,  endeavour  to  make  the  Conference  a  success. 
(Cheers.)  I  have  been  for  upwards  of  seventeen  years  a  plain  work- 
ing Guardian  of  the  poor,  never  shirking  what  I  have  believed  to  be 
my  duty,  and  readily  placing  at  my  Board's  disposal  any  qualities  or 
abilities  which  I  possess.  May  I  oflfer  to  this  gathering  a  few  hints 
as  to  the  work  in  which  we  all  take  some  part.  (Hear,  hear.)  As 
every  one  knows,  the  chief  work  of  Boards  of  Guardians  is  done  either 
in  the  Relief  Committee  or  in  the  Workhouse  Committee.  It  is 
done  in  private,  and  the  man  who  wants  to  make  a  great  show 
before  the  public  had  better  seek  some  other  sphere  than  that  of  a 
Guardian.  There  are  people  who  think  the  duties  extremely  simple, 
and  the  only  qualification  needed  is  a  sympathetic  and  kindly  dis- 
position; their  policy  might  be  summed  up  in  a  phrase — "Give 
outdoor  relief,  and  plenty  of  it."  In  my  opinion  both  these  views 
are  wrong,  and  if  acted  upon  can  only  lead  to  harm.  I  am,  of 
course,  far  from  saying  that  "heart"  is  not  a  qualification  for  a 
Guardian  of  the  poor,  but  I  do  say  that  this  quality  needs  a  very 
strong  combination  of  shrewdness,  judgment,  and  knowledge  of 
human  nature  besides.  (Hear,  hear.)  Neither  do  I  take  sides  with 
the  advocates  of  indoor  versus  outdoor  relief.  In  my  experience  I 
have  met  with  many  cases  where  to  offer  the  Workhouse  would  be  to 
insult  some  of  the  bravest  and  thriftiest  members  of  the  community; 
and  on  the  other  hand  to  offer  anything  else  than  the  Workhouse  to 
many  an  applicant  for  relief  would  be  to  do  a  gross  act  of  injustice  to 
the  struggling  industrious  poor  just  over  the  poverty  line,  and  out  of 
whose  pockets  the  fund  we  administer  is  forcibly  taken.  (Hear, 
hear.)  May  I  urge  upon  every  Guardian  to  insist  upon  thorough 
inquiry  into  every  case  that  is  brought  before  you ;  the  importance 
of  securing  good  officers  and  encouraging  them  to  make  exhaustive 
investigations,  and  when  made  to  support  them.  Nothing  deteriorates 
a  man  more  and  sooner  leads  to  bad  administration  than  to  ignore  or 
disregard  his  carefully  considered  report.  Remember  also  that  there 
are  two  sides  to  every  case.  It  is  much  easier  to  decide  when  you  have 
only  heard  one,  but  you  owe  it  as  a  solemn  duty  carefully  to  hear  both, 
and  when  you  have  decided  on  the  facts,  give  adequate  relief  accord- 
ing to  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  either  inside  or  out.  May  I 
also  suggest  that  you  should  remember  that  you  are  not  administering 
a  charity,  but  a  fund  which  is  demanded  from  the  ratepayer,  and 
which  every  year  has  in  many  cases  to  be  forcibly  taken  by  the  power 
of  the  law.  Give  the  money  as  carefully  as  if  it  were  coming  out  of 
your  own  pocket,  and  always  guard  scrupulously  against  encouraging 
the  recipient  to  lean  upon  the  Poor  Law,  or  regard  relief  as  a  right. 
(Hear,  hear.)  Now  as  to  the  usefulness  of  these  Conferences,  I  have 
sometimes  heard  it  said  that  they  serve  no  useful  purpose.  I  very 
strongly  differ  from  that  view.     In  my  opinion  they  are  a  valuable 
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educational  medium  for  those  who  are  privileged  to  attend.  The 
papers  read  and  discussions  that  follow  make  time  very  profitably 
spent  There  is  also  the  opportunity  of  learning,  by  personal  con- 
tact with  Guardians  from  other  districts,  what  is  being  done  in  other 
Unions.  As  an  example  of  good  service  done  by  the  Conference, 
allow  me  to  refer  to  the  Poor  Law  Unions  Association  of  England 
and  Wales.  It  had  its  origin  in  a  paper  read  at  the  Bradford  Con- 
ference in  1896  by  the  Rev.  G.  £.  Aspinall,  of  Halifax.  Many  of  us 
know  that  this  has  become  a  very  valuable  and  powerful  organisation, 
fully  justifying  its  existence.  May  I  take  this  opportunity  of  pressing 
any  members  of  Boards  of  Guardians  that  have  not  yet  joined  to  get 
their  Boards  to  do  so — combination  is  strength.  Every  Board  in 
Staffordshire  is  a  member  of  the  Association.  (Cheers.)  I  wish  that 
it  could  be  so  said  of  Yorkshire,  but  of  course  we  are  a  much  larger 
county,  and  the  difficulties  in  the  way  greater.  (Hear,  hear.)  During 
the  past  year  the  Association  was  a  very  powerful  factor  in  opposing  the 
Government  Valuation  Bill.  I  trust  that  before  the  Bill  is  again 
presented  it  may  be  radically  reconstructed,  so  as  to  prove  a  benefit 
for  the  greatest  number.  Now  as  to  the  future  of  Boards  of 
Guardians,  Mr  Long,  the  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
has  assured  us  that  there  is  no  intention  of  taking  away  Guardians' 
powers  and  giving  them  to  county  boroughs  and  County  Councils, 
but  we  do  not  know  what  changes  will  be  proposed  if  we  are  content 
to  sit  down  and  take  no  action.  (Hear,  hesir.)  It  is  necessary  for 
Boards  of  Guardians  to  "  wake  up  " — (cheers) — and  not  allow  their 
powers  to  slip  or  be  filched  away.  If  we  are  prepared  for  it,  there  is 
a  future  of  progress  for  us,  and  we  must  be  equal  to  it  (Cheers.) 
In  my  opinion  there  is  no  section  of  public  work  of  the  same  im- 
portance, or  that  is  fraught  with  such  possibilities.  We  deal  mainly 
with  human  beings,  many  of  them  sick  and  helpless,  many  little 
children  who  cannot  care  for  themselves,  and  to  whom  we  have  to 
act  a  parent's  part  The  vast  and  increasing  sums  spent  in  adminis- 
tering the  Poor  Law  make  it  a  matter  of  grave  national  concern.  If 
by  our  Conference  to-day  we  can  improve  that  administration  in  any 
particular,  we  shall  have  done  good  service,  and  have  proved  to  be  of 
great  value.     (Cheers.) 

Mrs  J.  MosER  (Bradford)  then  read  the  following  paper : — 
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THE  POSITION  OF  POOR  LAW  IN  THE 
PROBLEM  OF  POVERTY. 

By  Mrs  J.  MOSER, 

LaU  MtmktTi  Brtt4f9rd  Board  ^Guardians. 


In  considering  the  place  Poor  Law  occupies  in  the 
problem  of  poverty,  I  only  intend  to  offer  a  few  sug- 
gestions as  to  wherein  Poor  Law  administration 
succeeds  and  wherein  it  fails  to  deal  effectively  with 
this  great  problem. 

The  Poor  Law  Inquiry  Commissioners,  reporting 
on  the  abuses  prior  to  the  passing  of  the  New  Poor 
Law  Acts  of  1834,  stated  that  "there  was  scarcely  one 
statute  connected  with  the  administration  of  public 
relief  that  had  produced  the  effect  designed  by  the 
Legislature,  and  that  the  majority  of  tne  laws  had 
created  new  evils  and  aggravated  those  which  they 
were  intended  to  prevent,"  yet  they  found  that  the 
laws  of  Elizabeth,  which  are  the  foundation  of  the 
English  Poor  Law  system,  were  right  in  principle. 

Why  did  its  administration  fail  then  ?  Does  it  do 
so  now  ? 

Those  interested  in  Poor  Law  history  are  well 
acquainted  with  the  conditions  that  existed  prior  to 
the  Act  of  1834 — conditions  which  called  so  urgently 
for  reform.  We  also  know  that  after  the  new  Act 
came  into  force  a  wonderful  improvement  took  place 
in  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes.  We  cannot 
ascertain  accurately  to  what  extent  this  improvement 
was  due  to  the  altered  Poor  Law  administration. 
Much  may  have  been  due  to  other  great  changes 
taking  place  about  the  same  time,  and  brought  about 
by  other  legislation  and  developments  in  the  industrial 
conditions  of  the  country. 

But  whatever  the  cause,  the  majority  of  the  people 
are  to-day  better  housed,  better  fed,  better  clothed, 
and  better  educated  than   seventy  years   ago.     The 
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savings  banks,  building  societies,  benefit  clubs,  friendly 
societies,  &c.,  all  point  to  greater  prosperity.  Yet 
side  by  side  with  this  improvement  we  have  condi- 
tions of  poverty  more  abject  and  hopeless  than  have 
perhaps  ever  existed  befora  Earnest  Poor  Law 
workers  must  ardently  desire  to  reduce  the  number  of 
destitute  persons  for  whose  care  they  are  responsible, 
and  if  the  Poor  Law  has  within  it  the  elements  for 
successfully  dealing  with  this  problem  of  poverty, 
their  administration  should  be  such  as  will  be  preven- 
tive and  curative  as  well  as  deterrent. 

The  Poor  Law  system,  founded  on  the  laws  of 
Elizabeth,  to  which  the  Commissioners  referred,  is 
based  on  the  following  principles  : — 

1.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  community  to  secure  all 
against  starvation,  whatever  the  cause  of  destitution. 

2.  Relief  when  granted  should  be  in  such  a  form 
as  will  not  encourage  reliance  on  it. 

3.  The  recipient  of  public  relief  must  not  be  placed 
in  a  more  desirable  position  than  the  poorest  inde- 
pendent citizen. 

These  principles  still  hold  good,  justly  so,  I  think, 
but  progressive  Boards  of  Guardians  to-day  give  them 
.a  wider  and  wiser  interpretation.  They  allow  pre- 
ventive, remedial,  and  more  humane  treatment  to  take 
the  place  of  the  deterrent  measures  previously  adopted. 
Formerly  the  vicious,  the  idle,  the  sick,  the  mentally 
afflicted,  the  aged,  and  the  young  were  all  treated  alike, 
and  with  equal  severity.  The  purely  repressive 
character  of  Poor  Law  administration  in  the  past  was 
no  doubt  the  reason  for  the  want  of  such  classification 
and  treatment  as  that  which  characterises  recent  ad- 
ministration, and  may  have  been  responsible  for  its 
failure  to  produce  the  effect  designed  by  the  Legislature. 
In  granting  indoor  reliefs  however,  we  still  uphold 
the  principles  of  the  Act  of  Elizabeth,  however 
humanely  we  treat  the  young,  the  aged,  the  sick  and 
resipectable  poor,  for  the  loss  of  independence  and 
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liberty  prevent  this  form  of  relief  from  being  attrac- 
tive. But  have  we  sufficiently  banished  the  idea  of 
repression  as  the  main  purpose  of  the  Workhouse  in 
our  administration  ?  Does  it  not  still  bar  the  way  in 
many  Unions  to  the  best  preventive  and  curative  work  ? 
There  are  Unions  where  curative  work  of  the  greatest 
value  is  being  carried  on  in  their  indoor  administra- 
tion. There  are  Boards  of  Guardians  who  provide 
hospitals  with  the  best  medical  and  surgical  treatment, 
and  a  Convalescent  Home  or  Sanatorium  to  complete 
the  good  work  commenced  in  the  hospital.  In  such 
Unions  the  people  are  helped  back  to  health  and  in- 
dependence. There  are  also  Unions  where  the  best 
preventive  work  is  being  done.  There  are  Boards 
of  Guardians  who  allow  no  child  over  two  years  old  to 
remain  in  a  Workhouse,  but  who  give  every  oppor- 
tunity for  full  physical,  mental,  and  moral  development 
in  the  Cottage  Home  or  boarded  out.  And,  finally, 
there  are  Boards  of  Guardians  who  show  humane 
consideration  for  the  aged  poor  by  separating  the 
respectable  from  those  who  have  led  depraved  and 
vicious  lives.  With  the  aged  respectable  poor  repres- 
sion can  be  of  no  avail.  But  this  system  of  classification 
according  to  character  could  also  be  enforced  to  ad- 
vantage with  several  classes  of  the  able-bodied,  par- 
ticularly in  the  case  of  young  women  admitted  to  the 
Workhouse  for  a  first  confinement.  They  are  often 
somewhat  weak  of  mind  or  character,  but  not  vicious. 
In  the  work-room  and  dormitories,  before  they  are 
admitted  to  the  maternity  ward,  they  associate  with 
depraved  women  of  the  worst  type.  When  they  leave 
the  care  of  the  Guardians,  it  is  under  influence  and 
with  knowledge  that  will  tend  to  rapidly  reduce  them 
to  the  low  grade  of  their  worst  Workhouse  associates. 
I  think  valuable  preventive  work  could  be  done  if, 
in  every  Workhouse,  it  were  strictly  enforced,  that 
young  women  admitted  for  the  first  or  even  the  second 
time,  if  their  preyious  conduct  were  good,  should  be 
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classified  and  kept  as  a  class  apart  in  dormitory  and 
work-room,  and  thus  prevented  from  sinking  to  a  lower 
level.  Opportunities,  too,  are  often  missed,  of  giving 
to  these  and  other  inmates  such  training  as  will  make 
them  more  self-reliant  afterwards.  The  facilities  for 
training  are  being  lessened  in  the  large  Workhouses. 
Steam  laundries  and  steam  cookery,  &a,  with  expen- 
sive machinery,  requiring  skilled  manipulation,  do  away 
with  much  of  the  very  useful  training  which  women 
especially  might  have  in  the  simpler  domestic  arts. 
The  kind  of  work  provided  in  a  Workhouse  is  very 
limited,  yet  to  be  educative  it  should  be  varied.  The 
usual  practice,  which  is  naturally  adopted,  as  being  the 
simplest  and  easiest,  is  for  each  inmate  to  have  the 
same  particular  small  piece  of  work,  requiring  litde 
teaching  or  supervision.  It  ignores  the  fact  that  it 
must  be  deadening  to  the  faculties  and  far  from  helpful 
in  the  future.  Even  the  deficient  and  weak-minded, 
whether  children  or  adults,  and  the  sane  epileptics  would 
lead  happier  and  more  useful  lives  with  proper  training 
and  removed  from  the  dreary  surroundings  amongst 
the  imbeciles  and  idiots.  It  is  encouraging  to  know 
that  some  Boards  of  Guardians  are  attempting  to  meet 
this  need.  Another  opportunity  for  useful  training  is 
that  which  might  be  given  in  the  Workhouse  nursery. 
There  the  children  are  often  in  the  care  of  aged  inmates, 
in  some  Workhouses  under  the  supervision  of  a  nurse 
But  whilst  we  hear  so  much  of  infantile  mortality  being 
due  to  ignorance,  I  fear  little  is  done  to  make  use  of 
this  opportunity  to  train  the  mothers  in  the  duties  of 
motherhood.  Why  should  they  not  be  taught  how  to 
feed,  bathe,  and  sew  for  their  little  ones,  under  such 
guidance  and  supervision  as  will  make  them  understand 
the  necessity  for  care  in  the  choice  of  food  as  well  as 
cleanliness  in  its  preparation  ?  Of  course  this  all  means 
skilled  supervision  by  a  sufficient  number  of  well- 
trained  officers. 

Then  we  have  the  vagrants!     Here  surely  some 
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fundamental  change  is  necessary  in  our  system.  Those 
Boards  of  Guardians  that  have  introduced  the  separate 
cell  and  a  two  nights'  detention  can  undoubtedly  show 
a  rapid  decrease  in  the  number  of  vagrants  visiting 
their  casual  wards ;  but  does  it  reduce  the  actual 
number  on  tramp,  or  what  happens  ?  They  are  either 
driven  to  other  casual  wards  where  such  stringent 
measures  are  not  in  force,  or  what  is  still  worse,  to  the 
common  lodging-house,  where,  through  want  of  whole- 
some cleansing  and  disinfecting,  they  frequently  cause 
the  spread  of  serious  epidemics.  Besides  this  danger 
to  the  public,  the  tramp  generally  gains  the  pence  for 
a  night's  lodging  by  begging  or  other  illegitimate 
means.  Repression  here  does  not  mean  either  pre- 
vention or  cure.  When  the  tramp  is  dismissed  from 
the  casual  ward  after  breakfast,  it  is  far  too  late  for 
him  to  obtain  regular  employment  that  day,  if  he  were 
willing  to  do  so.  He  can  only  tramp  on  and  find 
himself  at  night  in  the  same  condition  as  when  he 
started  on  his  first  tramp.  No  chance  for  improvement 
or  reclamation  is  offered  here,  and  the  unfortunate  man 
in  search  of  work,  the  young  ne'er-do-weel  and  the 
incorrigible  rogue,  are  all  treated  alike.  What  wonder 
if  all  sink  to  the  same  level,  and  the  vagrant's  life  once 
begun  is  soon  confirmed  and  hopeless.  Therefore  in 
all  indoor  relief  we  ought,  I  believe,  to  turn  our  thoughts 
away  from  the  old  groove  of  repression.  We  ought  to 
take  the  opportunity  given  to  us,  of  offering  to  all  who 
get  indoor  relief  a  chance  for  reformation  and  a  fresh 
start — a  result  which  it  is  possible  to  carry  out  con- 
sistently with  the  principles  of  the  Poor  Law  system. 

In  considering  outdoor  relief,  very  different  pro- 
blems face  us.  All  will  agree  that  it  must  be  given 
with  great  care  and  discrimination,  and  that  when 
given  it  should  be  adequate.  Relief  cannot  be  adequate 
unless  a  perfect  knowledge  of  all  the  circumstances  is 
gained — for  the  question  of  adequacy  does  not  wholly 
lepend  on  the  amount  of  relief  given.     An  aged  and 
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helpless  woman  living  with  drunken  relatives  who 
neglect  her  would  be  inadequately  relieved  whatever 
the  amount  she  received,  whilst  a  small  sum  would  be 
quite  adequate  in  a  home  where  a  thrifty  housewife 
would  keep  her  clean  and  comfortable. 

To  give  a  mere  pittance,  and  take  for  granted  that 
there  are  other  supplementary  means,  without  ascer- 
taining positively  whether  they  exist  and  what  they 
consist  of,  simply  leads  to  suffering,  deceit,  or  abuse. 
If  there  are  other  means,  and  the  amount  is  not  accu- 
rately ascertained,  they  may  be  anything,  and  the 
relief,  therefore,  either  quite  inadequate  or  more  than 
is  needed.  If  there  are  no  other  resources,  and  the 
relief  is  inadequate,  the  recipients  for  whom  the 
Guardians  are  legally  and  morally  responsible  are  left 
in  a  state  of  semi-starvation. 

But  if  adequate  relief  is  given,  do  we  not  immedi- 
ately break  the  principle  that  the  recipient  of  public 
relief  shall  not  be  in  a  better  position  than  the  neigh- 
bour who  is  self-supporting?  How  many  there  are 
who  never  apply  for  or  receive  Poor  Law  relief  whose 
income  is  not  adequate.  Therefore  if  outdoor  relief 
is  given  and  made  adequate,  we  certainly  place  the 
pauper  in  a  better  position  than  many  neighbours  who 
do  without  it.  I  remember  so  well  the  time  when  I 
felt  that  there  was  one  class  of  persons  to  whom  out- 
door relief  could  be  granted  without  hesitation,  because 
it  could  not  be  injurious.  That  class  was  the  resf)ect- 
able  widow  with  young  children.  But  the  following 
cases  came  to  my  knowledge  some  ten  years  ago,  and 
I  have  felt  ever  since  how  grave  a  problem  it  is.  Two 
families  lived  in  the  same  street,  both  clean  and 
respectable.  Mrs  A.  was  a  widow  with  three  young 
children.  Her  husband  had  been  a  good  workman 
and  steady,  and  during  his  last  illness  they  had  received 
sick  pay  from  his  club,  a  little  help  from  her  husband's 
family  and  a  friend.  When  he  died,  she  immediately 
set  about  maintaining  the  home  herself.     There  was 
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no  thought  of  parish  relief.  It  was  little  known  in 
that  street.  She  secured  two  young  women  lodgers 
who  each  paid  2s.  a  week.  She  went  out  charing  two 
days  at  2s.  6d.  a  day,  and  she  did  a  little  sewing  or 
washing  at  home.  Her  eldest  boy,  not  yet  exempt 
from  school,  earned  on  Saturdays  as  errand  boy  to  a 
greengrocer  is.  and  a  few  vegetables.  The  husband's 
family  provided  a  Sunday  dinner  and  occasionally  a 
present  of  boots  for  the  children.  The  other  case  was 
her  neighbour  Mrs  B.  She  had  a  delicate  husband 
and  also  three  or  four  young  children.  He  was  in  no 
sick  club,  and  when  illness  prevented  him  from  earning 
anything  they  were  obliged  to  apply  to  the  parish  for 
relief.  This  was  granted,  and  when  the  husband  died 
Mrs  B.  was  told  she  must  try  and  do  something  herself, 
for  she  would  now  only  receive  is.  each  for  her  chil- 
dren. This  was  ten  years  ago,  before  Bradford  had  its 
present  excellent  outdoor  relief  regulations.  Mrs  B. 
thought  she  would  do  like  her  neighbour  Mrs  A.  She 
looked  out  for  lodgers  and  work,  and  she  said  quite 
frankly  to  me  :  **  I  am  sure  to  get  some,  for  I  need  not 
charge  more  than  is.  6d.  for  lodgings,  and  if  I  can't 
get  work  at  2s.  6d.,  I  must  go  out  for  2s.  /  have  the 
children  s  parish  pay,  and  if  Johnnie  can  earn  a  few 
coppers  on  Saturdays  we  can  just  manage."  I  only 
realised  the  effect  of  that  parish  pay  when  Mrs  A.  told 
me  with  tears  in  her  eyes  that  her  lodgers  had  said 
they  would  only  pay  is.  6d.  in  future,  for  they  could 
get  lodgings  next  door  for  that  amount.  Two  shillings 
had  been  the  usual  charge  in  that  street,  but  the 
neighbour  with  outdoor  relief  had  offered  to  do  it  for 
less,  and  there  was  every  prospect  of  the  standard  of 
payment  for  lodgings  being  lowered  all  through.  Had 
the  employers  of  Mrs  A.  ascertained  that  Mrs  B.  with 
her  3s.  or  4s.  parish  pay  was  able  to  go  out  charing  for 
2s.,  her  independent  neighbour  might  have  had  to 
accept  the  same.  This  difference  of  2s.  or  3s.  in  Mrs 
A.'s  income  meant  everything  to  her.     She  just  could 
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not  maintain  her  independence  with  less.  I  do  not 
mean  by  quoting  this  example  that  I  would  refuse  all 
outdoor  relief  to  widows  with  young  children,  but  I 
only  wish  to  show  that  even  under  these  circumstances 
there  exists  the  grave  danger  of  injuring  those  who  are 
struggling  to  maintain  their  independence.  Poor  Law 
cannot  aid  this  class  of  the  respectable  poor  who  feel 
it  a  disgrace  to  apply  for  parish  relief  however  great 
the  stress  of  poverty,  but  they  often  become  dependent 
eventually  through  sickness  or  inefficiency  caused  by 
the  want  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 

We  have  also  a  large  dissolute  class  who  refuse 
indoor  relief  when  it  is  offered,  or  who  do  not  apply 
because  they  know  that  no  other  form  of  relief  will  be 
granted.  No  improvement  in  the  condition  of  this 
class  can  be  effected  by  the  Poor  Law  authority. 
They  are  left  to  bring  up  another  generation  in  hope- 
less, abject  poverty,  supported  by  charity  and  indis- 
criminate almsgiving,  as  demoralising  as  badly  adminis- 
tered outdoor  relief.  And  though  this  class  does  not 
figure  in  Poor  Law  statistics,  it  is  a  great  burden  on 
the  community,  a  burden  not  sufficiently  realised,  for 
if  it  were,  surely  some  attempt  would  be  made  to 
lessen  it  by  prevention  or  cure  if  for  selfish  reasons 
only. 

Another  consideration  in  the  administration  of  out- 
door relief  is  this.  The  difference  between  one  family 
and  another  is  very  often  not  a  difference  in  income, 
but  in  the  use  they  make  of  it  and  of  their  opportu- 
nities. Is  it  possible  in  the  official  supervision  of  these 
cases  to  bring  all  that  helpful  influence  to  bear,  which 
could  in  its  effect  be  curative  or  preventive.^  Is  it 
possible  for  Guardians  and  their  officials,  with  all  the 
work  they  have  to  do,  to  give  that  personal  sympathy, 
thought,  and  care  that  will  remove  difficulties  ?  Are 
the  Guardians  in  a  position  to  bring  about  such 
changes  in  the  circumstances  of  the  recipients  of  relief 
as  will  be  likely  to  secure  to  them  honourable  inde- 
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pendence  in  the  future  ?  Even  in  the  case  of  those 
having  relief  with  test  work,  nothing  is  done  to  try  to 
prevent  the  necessity  for  it  in  future.  Lord  Goschen 
in  his  Local  Government  Board  Circular  of  1869  tried 
to  provide  for  this  prevention  of  destitution  by  urging 
close  co-operation  between  private,  voluntary,  and 
public  relief  work,  but  it  has  been  little  acted  upon. 
Dr  Chalmers  in  1820  inaugurated  and  carried  through 
successfully  such  an  association  in  Glasgow^  but  it 
failed  when  his  personality  was  withdrawn.  In  the 
Elberfeld  System  in  Germany  we  have  the  best 
example  of  voluntary  and  municipal  relief  work 
being  administered  by  one  authority.  Under  this 
system  a  very  large  number  of  citizens  share  in  the 
uplifting  of  their  less  fortunate  fellow  citizens.  Well- 
organised  groups  work  in  each  district  of  the  city,  and 
the  municipal  authority  directs  the  work  and  ad- 
ministers both  voluntary  and  charitable  funds  as  well 
as  those  raised  by  the  rates.  This  perfect  system  of 
co-ordination  of  all  relief  and  charitable  work  saves 
waste  of  effort  and  of  funds,  and  guards  against  over- 
lapping, but  it  is  the  collective  personal  service  of  the 
large  number  of  citizens  imbued  with  a  deep  sense  of 
communal  and  brotherly  responsibility  that  has  done 
so  much  towards  banishing  destitution  and  hopeless 
poverty  from  the  cities  where  the  Elberfeld  System 
prevails.  There  all  effort  is  directed  towards  pre- 
venting the  need  for  Poor  Law  relief 

In  conclusion,  I  have  tried  in  the  foregoing  remarks 
to  show  what  the  possibilities  and  limitations  of  Poor 
Law  are  in  the  great  task  of  uplifting  the  fallen. 
They  are : — 

1.  That  Poor  Law  in  order  to  deal  effectively  with 
poverty  should  be  preventive  and  remedial. 

2.  That  in  its  indoor  administration  Poor  Law  has 
the  opportunity  to  be  preventive  and  remedial,  but 
often  fails  to  be  other  than  repressive. 
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3.  That  Poor  Law  cannot  prevent  destitution,  it 
can  only  relieve  those  already  destitute. 

4.  That  Poor  Law  cannot  help  those  who,  from  a 
sense  of  independence,  refrain  from  applying. 

5.  That  Poor  Law  fails  to  touch  or  raise  those  who 
refuse  indoor  relief,  or  do  not  apply,  because  they 
know  that  no  other  relief  would  be  granted. 

6.  That  outdoor  relief,  when  inadequate,  is  cruel 
and  harmful. 

7.  That  outdoor  relief,  when  adequate,  breaks  the 
principles  underlying  the  Poor  Law,  and  tends  to 
injure  the  independent. 

8.  That  outdoor  relief  cannot  be  abolished  unless 
there  is  some  other  efficient  agency,  working  either  in 
close  connection  with,  or  as  part  of,  the  Poor  Law 
authority,  or  independently,  and  an  agency  that  can 
deal  satisfactorily  with  those  who  need  not  have  indoor 
relief. 

This  agency  must  be  founded  on  loving,  voluntary 
service.  Whether  this  service  is  to  be  left  in  the 
future,  as  in  the  past,  to  individual  initiative  or  to  col- 
lective effort,  or  whether  it  would  gain  in  strength  and 
stability  by  becoming  an  important  part  of  our  public 
relief  system,  will,  I  trust,  be  further  discussed,  and 
lead  to  its  being  included  in  the  realm  of  practical 
politics.  I  believe  such  a  union  of  public  and  private 
relief  forces  would  be  strength  indeed,  for  it  is  the  pre- 
vention of  destitution  that  must  solve  the  problem  of 
poverty,  whereas  at  present  the  place  of  Poor  Law  is 
limited  to  the  relief  of  destitution  only. 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr  W.  MiLLEDGE  (Secretary  of  the  Bradford  City  Guild  of  Help) 
said  that  the  jiaper  raised  the  question  of  how  far  the  Poor  Law 
could  be  co-ordinated  with  private  charity.  The  broad  outlines  of 
the  scheme  in  Bradford  might  help  the  Conference.  The  Bradford 
scheme  was  the  outcome  of  a  meeting  last  year  at  which  a  Committee 
was  appointed  to  organise  the  matter,  and  they  made  exhaustive 
inquiries  in  Europe  and  America*     The  object  of  the  movement  was 
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the  prevention  of  pauperism,  and  much  was  done  in  that  way  by  the 
friendly  counsel  of  the  workers  in  the  Guild  of  Help.  The  city  had 
four  Poor  Law  areas,  each  of  which  for  the  purposes  of  the  scheme  was 
divided  into  ten  parts,  containing  say  twenty  streets.  Each  district 
had  a  superintendent,  who  was  assisted  by  at  least  ten  helpers,  who 
had  to  visit  applicants,  and  report  every  week  upon  those  cases  in 
which  the  Committee  decided  to  give  relief.  In  this  way  the  pro- 
moters believed  that  every  necessitous  case  would  be  reached.  He 
believed  that  the  voluntary  element  in  the  scheme  would  render  it 
of  great  value  to  the  public  not  only  by  the  prevention  of  pauperism, 
but  by  infusing  a  sense  of  individual  responsibility  into  the  workers 
in  the  Guild.    (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  F.  H.  Bentham  (Bradford,  Member  of  the  Central  Committee 
of  Poor  Law  Conferences)  said  that  at  the  present  time,  when  they 
were  looking  forward  to  a  winter  of  great  severity,  the  question  arose 
in  the  minds  of  Guardians  and  others  interested  in  public  affairs  as 
to  how  far  Poor  Law  Guardians  were  justified  in  dealing  with  the 
problem  of  poverty  in  times  of  depression,  and  that  was  a  question 
which  was  brought  forward  in  season  and  out  of  season.  The 
question  raised  in  the  paper  was  how  far  Guardians  were  justified  in 
dealing  with  the  problem  of  poverty  in  the  preventive  and  curative 
sense.  He  did  not  see  what  they  could  do  beyond  what  had  been 
mentioned  in  the  paper.  In  dealing  with  the  children,  they  were 
bringing  them  up  to  a  life  that  would  tend  towards  independence. 
Pauperism  would  have  no  attraction  for  them,  and  they  would  have 
a  much  better  chance  than  if  they  had  been  under  the  care  of  their 
parents.  The  better  education  and  training  justified  that  expectation. 
That  was  preventive  treatment.  With  the  sick  they  were  dealing  in 
a  curative  sense.  The  sick  were  given  the  best  of  medical  treat- 
ment, at  any  rate  in  the  large  Unions,  and  thus  enabled  to  get  back 
to  health  and  to  be  again  self-supporting.  If  the  sufferers  were  left 
in  their  own  homes  and  nursed  by  a  ''  Mrs  Gamp,"  the  probability 
was  that  they  would  not  get  back  to  a  wage-earning  condition  nearly 
as  quickly  as  they  would  if  in  a  Poor  Law  infirmary.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Thus  they  prevented  a  large  number  of  persons  from  being  on  the 
rates  as  long  as  they  would  otherwise  have  been.  The  principle  was 
extended  a  little  further  in  the  provision  of  sanatoria  for  consump- 
tives. They  took  a  person  who  was  not  a  pauper  and  not  destitute, 
but  unable  to  pay  for  treatment  in  a  sanatorium,  and  they  treated 
him  under  the  Poor  Law.  That  was  preventive  and  curative,  for  it 
tended  to  restore  men  to  health  and  earning  power  and  thus  obviated 
pauperism.  (Hear,  hear.)  But  when  they  were  told  that  the  State 
ought  to  provide  honourable  employment  for  all,  and  that  outdoor 
relief  ought  to  be  freely  and  liberally  granted  to  those  who  had  a 
home  over  their  heads,  they  were  on  very  dangerous  ground  indeed. 
(Hear,  hear.)  The  Poor  Law  was  founded  on  sound  principles,  but 
it  oscillated  between  repression  and  relaxation,  until  it  became  so 
abused  that  people  looked  for  their  relief  almost  as  part  of  their 

2  K 
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wages,  and  a  new  law  became  necessary,  or  at  any  rate  a  consolidation 
of  the  law  with  a  strict  limitation  of  relief  to  destitution  only,  and 
that,  in  his  opinion,  was  the  proper  function  of  the  Poor  Law. 
(Hear,  hear.)  The  rest  must  l^  left  to  private  charity  and  family 
relationship.  There  was  a  tendency  at  the  present  time  to  under- 
mine family  responsibility,  and  to  take  cases  in  which  the  moral  if 
not  the  legal  duty  of  the  friends  and  relatives  demanded  that  they, 
and  not  the  Poor  Law,  should  maintain  the  case,  there  being  no 
destitution  in  the  household.  If  Guardians  confined  themselves  to 
the  relief  of  destitution  and  left  the  rest  to  private  charity  they  would 
be  administering  the  law  in  the  sense  in  which  it  was  revised  in  1834. 
(Hear,  hear.)  Some  might  say :  "  Is  private  charity  able  to  deal  with 
these  cases?  Many  have  no  relatives  or  friends."  "Can  private 
charity  be  organised  in  such  a  way  as  to  meet  the  deficiencies  which 
will  arise  ?  "  In  many  parts  of  the  country  it  was  possible  for  private 
charity  to  be  so  organised,  but  if  Guardians  would  insist  on  stepping 
over  the  border  line,  private  charity  would  not  undertake  the  worL 
(Hear,  hear.)  Let  them  restrict  their  work  to  the  relief  of  destitution 
and  leave  the  rest  to  private  charity.  (Hear,  hear.)  Inquiry  would 
be  necessary  into  the  merits  of  eadi  case  if  charity  was  to  be  wisely 
applied,  and  such  inquiry  was  found  to  be  distasteful,  especially  to 
the  applicants  who  had  no  right  to  ask  for  help.  The  question 
might  be  asked,  "  What  is  destitution  ?  "  Mr  Thomas  Mackay  *  said 
there  was  no  such  thing  as  testing  it  except  by  the  offer  of  "  the 
House."  If  an  applicant  were  willing  to  exchange  his  freedom 
for  indoor  treatment,  that  was  satisfactory  evidence  of  destitution. 
Nobody  could  tell  a  destitute  person  at  sight,  and  destitution  could 
only  be  ascertained  by  strict  and  careful  investigation.  They  must 
either  offer  "  the  House "  to  all  applicants,  and  refuse  any  outdoor 
relief,  or  they  must  have  the  most  minute  investigation.  If  there 
were  any  available  resources,  then  the  applicant  was  not  destitute. 
The  strictest  tests  must  always  be  applied,  otherwise  they  would  be 
relieving  persons  who  were  not  destitute — ^persons  of  the  class  who  in 
time  of  distress  fled  to  the  Guardians  for  assistance.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Such  persons  would  not  join  friendly  societies  or  trades  unions,  they 
would  not  save  a  few  pence  if  they  were  always  sure  that  in  time  of 
stress  they  could  flee  to  the  Guardians  and  get  outdoor  relief.  He 
was  hoping  to  see  a  fair  trial  made  of  such  a  system  as  Mr  Milledge 
had  described  of  the  organised  application  of  private  charity  to 
certain  cases,  and  of  the  absolute  restriction  of  the  Poor  Law  to  the 
relief  of  destitution.     (Cheers.) 

Mr  Thomas  Smith  (Ecclesall  Bierlow)  said  that  if  the  Poor  Law 
could  work  more  in  harmony  with  private  charity,  the  Poor  Law  would 
be  better  administered  than  it  was  to-day,  and  they  would  get  into 

•Author  of  "The  English  Poor,"  and  of  the  supplementary  volume  (iii.)  of 
**  A  History  of  the  English  Poor  Law."  P.  S.  King  &  Son,  2  &  4  Great  Smith 
Street,  Westminster.     (Re-issued  recently,  price  153.,  three  volumes.) 
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touch  with  the  people  just  above  the  Poor  Law  line — the  people  with 
whom  he  had  the  greatest  sympathy — (hear,  hear) — and  who  were 
the  great  problem  of  the  period.  (Hear,  hear.)  A  working  man 
with,  say,  a  pound  a  week,  saw  the  Poor  Law  children  well  fed  and 
housed  and  clothed,  and  having  many  treats  which  his  own  family 
were  not  in  a  position  to  have.  Could  they  wonder  that  men  falling 
out  of  work  should  be  tempted  to  desert  their  wives  and  children,  in 
the  interests,  as  they  thought,  of  the  children  themselves,  who  would 
be  better  fed  and  clothed  in  the  Workhouse  ?  He  had  at  least  one 
prosecution  a  week  for  desertion,  and  a  long  poster  out  offering 
rewards  for  the  apprehension  of  wife-deserters.  Much  of  this  would 
be  prevented  by  a  proper  administration  of  private  charity.  Another 
reason  for  the  adoption  of  the  ideal  scheme  outlined  by  Mr  Milledge 
was  that  the  private  worker  was  not  hampered  by  the  same  restric- 
tions as  the  relieving  officers,  and  while  referring  to  the  latter  he 
desired  to  emphasise  the  importance  of  appointing  only  the  most 
efficient  and  trustworthy  tnen  to  that  responsible  position.  (Hear, 
hear.) 

Mr  Wm.  Dawson  (Keighley)  said  that  they  had  heard  a  great  deal 
about  the  Elberfeld  System  in  Bradford.  He  would  like  to  know 
how  it  would  work  in  the  smaller  towns.  He  advocated  removal  as 
far  as  possible  of  all  children  from  the  Workhouse,  and  the  most 
zealous  efforts  to  reclaim  young  women  who  came  into  the  Work- 
house for  child-birth.  By  sympathy  they  might  sometimes  be 
rescued,  instead  of,  as  too  often  happened,  being  dragged  down 
lower  by  the  undesirables  with  whom  they  were  forced  to  associate 
in  the  Workhouse.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  A.  Fletcher  (Skipton)  said  he  wished  to  mention  the  case 
of  an  able-bodied  widower  earning  19s.  a  week  and  with  eight  small 
children.  That  man  asked  the  Guardians  to  grant  him  out-relief  in 
order  that  he  might  engage  a  woman  to  tend  the  children.  The 
Board  asked  the  advice  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  were 
informed  that  the  only  course  would  be  to  take  some  of  the  children 
into  the  Workhouse.  His  Board  desired  to  grant  relief  in  certain 
cases — medical  and  otherwise — by  way  of  loan,  and  had  applied  to 
the  Local  Government  Board  on  the  matter,  but  had  not  yet  received 
any  reply. 

Mr  J.  W.  TiLLOTSON  (Halifax)  said  that  he  wished  to  thank  Mrs 
Moser  for  her  excellent  paper.  He  had  had  many  years'  experience 
of  the  Poor  Law,  and  he  did  not  know  that  he  had  ever  heard  a  paper 
which  more  ably  and  clearly  expounded  the  principles  of  the  Poor  Law. 
It  was  difficult  to  criticise  a  paper  with  which  one  agreed.  He  was 
a  great  admirer  of  the  way  in  which  Bradford  administered  the  Poor 
Law,  and  his  own  Board  had  tried  to  go  on  the  same  system,  but 
new  Guardians  needed  the  teaching  of  experience  that  the  system  by 
which  the  Guardians  of  each  parish  granted  relief  to  their  own  cases 
was  not  a  sound  one.  He  was  not  without  hope  that  the  Bradford 
system  might  be  adopted  in  Halifax  in  time.    (Hear,  hear.)    Many 
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who,  when  they  joined  the  Board  of  Guardians  were  very  soft 
hearted,  were  now  beginning  to  be  very  hard  in  the  head.  (Hear, 
hear,  and  laughter.)  Their  tramp-master  differentiated  between 
the  bona-ftde  seeker  after  work  and  the  habitual  vagrant.  (Hear, 
hear.)  Two  instances  in  the  paper  illustrated  how  a  grant  of  relief 
might  demoralise  a  whole  street.  He  remembered  that  the  Board 
granted  relief  to  a  young  woman  who  was  prevented,  by  a  distressing 
complaint,  from  working  more  than  two  or  three  days  a  week.  Soon 
afterwards  another  young  woman  in  the  same  mill  applied  for  relief, 
and  frankly  admitted  that  ''  So-and-so  had  it,  and  I  thought  I  might  as 
well  have  it  too.''  There  was  nothing  the  matter  with  her,  and  she  got 
nothing.  (Laughter.)  He  hoped  that  the  Guardians  would  do  all 
they  could  for  the  young  women  who  came  to  the  Workhouse  to 
be  confined,  and  in  this  direction  the  lady  Guardians  would  be  of 
especial  use.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  drift  of  the  paper  was  that  private 
charity  should  be  co-ordinated  with  Poor  Law  administration.  He 
entirely  agreed  with  Mr  Bentham's  admirable  remarks  as  to  the 
function  of  the  Poor  Law.  There  had  been  a  little  too  much 
jealousy  between  the  Guardians  and  the  various  Charity  Organisation 
Societies.  His  own  brother  was  secretary  of  the  local  society,  and 
he  (the  speaker)  was  a  Guardian,  both  of  them  in  the  same  office, 
and  yet  never  exchanging  a  word  about  that  work.  There  should  be 
sympathetic  co-operation  between  the  Poor  Law  worker  and  those 
engaged  in  the  dispensation  of  charity.  If  certain  Guardians  were 
selected — and  he  rather  liked  selected  Guardians — (hear,  hear) — to 
confer  frequently  with  the  representatives  of  charitable  work,  much 
overlapping  might  be  avoided,  and  the  relief  of  necessitous  cases 
would  be  put  on  a  more  scientific  basis.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  A.  E.  Booker  (Sheffield)  said  that  the  authoress  deserved  their 
best  thanks  for  her  valuable  paper.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  subject  ad- 
mitted of  much  impracticable  speculation,  but  Mrs  Moser  had  dealt 
with  it  in  a  practical  manner,  and  had  kept  to  the  subject.  (Hear, 
hear.)  The  Conference  was  also  deeply  indebted  to  Mr  Bentham 
for  his  admirable  address.  (Hear,  hear.)  Mr  Bentham  was  always 
worth  hearing  on  Poor  Law  matters,  in  regard  to  which  he  was  an 
authority.  (Cheers.)  History  showed  that  in  Poor  Law  matters 
there  had  been  alternations  between  strict  administration  and  laxity, 
and  the  swing  of  the  pendulum  at  the  present  time  was  rather  towards 
relaxation.  It  was  well,  therefore,  to  be  reminded  of  those  sound 
principles  upon  which  the  Poor  Law  rested,  and  to  which  its  adminis- 
trators must  ultimately  come  back.  (Hear,  hear.)  In  many  of  the 
schemes  that  had  been  brought  forward  by  Guardians  in  recent  years 
both  the  principles  enunciated  by  Mrs  Moser,  the  preventive  and 
the  curative,  were  much  to  the  front,  and  the  only  thing  Guardians 
had  to  make  sure  of  was  that  their  schemes  were  kept  within  the 
four  corners  of  the  Poor  Law.  (Hear,  hear.)  They  were  all  watching 
with  interest  the  experiment  now  in  progress  in  Bradford.  He  would 
like  to  know  how  it  was  being  worked,  whether  in  co-operation  with 
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the  Poor  Law  or  as  supi^ementary  thereto.  There  was  a  tendency 
for  voluntary  workers  to  interfere  in  a  rather  officious  sort  of  way  with 
Poor  Law  officials.  When  the  Conference  met  at  Sheffield  they  were 
favoured  with  a  paper  on  the  Elberfeld  System,  which  in  theory  was 
excellent,  but  there  was  always  the  danger  that  untrained  persons, 
well-intentioned  enough,  would  overstep  the  mark  and  trespass  on 
the  province  of  the  Poor  Law.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  P.  H.  Bagenal  (Local  Government  Board  Inspector)  said  that 
in  his  opinion  Mrs  Moser  had  just  hit  the  psychological  moment  for 
bringing  forward  such  a  paper  as  that  which  she  had  just  read.  There 
were  numerous  signs  in  the  public  press  and  the  numerous  social 
movements  which  were  going  on  that  something  of  a  new  spirit  was 
animating  the  public  and  Boards  of  Guardians  with  regard  to  these 
great  social  questions  which  were  connected  with  the  great  question 
of  poverty.  (Hear,  hear.)  As  a  Poor  Law  Inspector  he  was  bound 
to  say  that  he  must  separate  the  question  of  destitution  from  poverty, 
and  it  was  precisely  the  value  of  Mrs  Moser's  paper  that  it  gave  them 
a  lead  as  to  the  best  methods  and  ideas  as  would  lead  them  to  a  division 
of  those  two  great  subjects.  In  almost  every  case  there  had  been  an 
enormous  improvement  in  the  indoor  poor,  and  the  standard  had 
been  enormously  raised.  That  was  as  it  should  be.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  were  Guardians  who  would  take  a  circular,  such  as  that 
sent  out  some  time  ago  by  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  argue 
that  they  were  to  treat  idl  classes  alike,  although  the  circular  dis- 
tinctly limited  the  benefits  to  the  aged  and  deserving  poor.  He  cor- 
dially concurred  with  Mrs  Moser  as  to  child-birth  cases  in  the  Work- 
house, and  believed  that  the  segregation  of  the  young  mothers  would 
be  to  their  advantage.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  deterrent  side  of  Poor  Law 
was  not  so  severe  as  it  might  be  towards  the  able-bodied  pauper 
who  could  work  but  would  not  Such  persons  should  be  shown  by 
the  hardest  of  tasks  that  if  they  would  not  earn  their  living  outside 
they  should  work  for  it  inside.  (Hear,  hear.)  That  was  the  principle 
of  the  labour  colonies  abroad  in  dealing  with  what  Mr  Preston-Thomas 
(Local  Government  Board)  so  aptly  called  the  "workshy."  (Hear, 
hear.)  A  question  of  importance  was  how  far  the  Poor  Law  should 
enlist  voluntary  helpers  to  do  relief  work  outside  the  Union.  The 
city  of  York  was  honeycombed  with  charities,  each  protected  by 
watertight  compartments  as  it  were,  and  there  was  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty in  finding  out  the  scope  of  their  operations.  A  movement  such 
as  that  at  Bradford  would  be  beneficial  to  the  city,  though  it  would 
inevitably  tread  on  some  people's  corns  at  the  outset.  (Hear,  hear.) 
With  regard  to  the  rural  districts,  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  scheme 
would  work  more  easily  in  the  rural  districts  than  in  the  large 
centres,  for  in  the  country  people  knew  all  about  everybody. 
(Laughter.)  The  strictest  inquiry  should  be  made  into  all  applica- 
tions for  relief.  In  conclusion,  he  remarked  that  the  Poor  Law  was 
founded  on  sound,  good  principles,  and  it  was  the  fault  of  the 
Guardians  themselves  if  it  did  not  succeed.     (Cheers  and  laughter.) 
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Mr  Henry  Kays  (Vice-Chairmaii,  Penistone)  said  the  paper  was 
a  good  one,  and  reflected  credit  on  the  lady  who  had  written  it 
(Laughter.)  As  a  Guardian  of  twenty  years'  standing,  he  had  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  Poor  Law  guardianship  was  no  job  for  a 
man.  (''Oh!"  and  laughter.)  It  was  plenty  good  enough  for  a 
woman.  (Laughter.)  He  honestly  believed  that  men's  time  was 
wasted  sitting  as  Guardians,  and  that  they  would  be  a  great 
deal  better  working.  (Laughter.)  What  was  their  duty — to  see 
a  lot  of  poor  tottering  old  men  and  women  half-frightened  out 
of  their  wits,  and  not  knowing  what  sort  of  a  pitiable  tale  to 
tell  to  get  half  a  crown  or  three  and  sixpence  a  week  relief?  A 
woman  was  quite  able  for  that.  (Laughter.)  Did  not  it  look 
ridiculous  for  twenty  men  to  be  sitting  round  a  table  considering 
what  to  do  with  forty  or  fifty  inmates?  (Laughter.)  He  believed 
that  in  time  every  Workhouse  in  the  kingdom  would  be  closed.  He 
believed  also  that  in  the  near  future  the  State  would  see  that,  having 
provided  free  education  for  the  children,  those  children  should  be 
sufficiently  fed  and  clothed  to  be  in  a  condition  to  profit  by  such 
education.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  love  of  the  working  man  for  sport 
was  a  cause  of  poverty.  Hundreds  of  working  men  went  fishing  every 
Monday  morning  in  Sheffield.  Was  it  any  wonder  they  were  poor  ? 
(Hear,  hear,  and  laughter.) 

Another  member  having  remarked  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  only 
way  to  reduce  vagrancy  would  be  severe  treatment, 

Mrs  MosER  replied  on  the  discussion,  saying  that  the  application  of 
the  Bradford  scheme  would  be  an  easy  matter  in  the  country.  The 
Poor  I^w  and  private  organisations  in  Bradford  were  working  well 
together.     (Hear,  hear.) 

It  was  unanimously  resolved  to  hold  the  next  Conference  at 
Bradford,  the  date  and  place  to  be  left  to  the  Executive  Committee 
to  arrange. 

The  Executive  Committee  were  re-elected. 

A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  unanimously  accorded  to  the 
esteemed  Hon.  Secretary,  Mr  J.  E.  Helmslev,  who  was  re-elected, 
and  in  replying,  said  that  the  utility  of  the  Conferences  was  well 
recognised  in  Yorkshire,  the  attendance  during  the  period  that 
he  had  held  the  Hon.  Secretaryship  having  been  as  follows  : — 

Year.  Place. 

1900  Hull 

1901  York 

1902  Halifax 

1903  Sheffield 

1904  Huddersfield 

The  reading  of  these  figures  evoked  hearty  applause,  especially  as 
Mr  Helmsley  pointed  out  that  they  did  not  include  the  visitors. 


Unions 

Number  of 

Represented. 

Delegates. 

27 

109 

24 

90 

27 

128 

24 

92 

27 

122 
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Representatives  on  the  Central  Committee  of  Poor  Law  Con- 
ferences were  elected  as  follows : — 

Mr  F.  H.  Bentham,  Bradford  (re-elected). 

Mr  Eli  Whitwam  (Huddersfield). 

Mr  S.  J.  Gower  (Kingston-upon-Hull). 

The  delegates  had  lunch  in  the  Town  Hall  Parlour. 

In  the  afternoon, 

Mr  Arthur  T.  Longbotham  (Clerk  to  the  Halifax  Board  of 
Guardians)  read  the  following  paper :  — 

THE  GOVERNMENT  VALUATION  BILL, 

1904. 

By  Mr  Arthur  T.  LONGBOTHAM, 

Soikiiar  ami  CUrk  U  the  Gnmrdimnt  of  the  HoH/ax  Um^m, 


My  excuse  for  bringing  before  you  the  Valuation  Bill 
of  1 904,  and  performing  the  process  of  what  is  known 
as  flogging  a  dead  horse,  is  that  I  am  doing  so  at  the 
request  of  your  Committee,  and  I  candidly  confess  that 
if  I  had  consulted  my  own  feelings  I  should  have  felt 
inclined  to  discuss  some  other  Poor  Law  subject,  and 
as  regards  the  valuation  question,  to  adopt  the  policy 
of  leaving  well  alone.  But  still  some  day  the  Bill  may 
possibly  indulge  in  a  little  resurrection  on  its  own 
account,  and  present  itself  to  Parliament  again,  and  it 
therefore  behoves  the  Guardians  of  the  poor  in  York- 
shire, who  for  the  past  forty  years  have  been  concerned 
in  the  assessment  and  valuation  of  property  in  this 
large  and  important  county,  to  watch  for  that  resur- 
rection, and  be  prepared  to  bring  their  power  to  bear 
to  provide  that  when  any  new  Bill  is  brought  in  it 
shall  be  on  different  and  more  satisfactory  lines  than 
the  one  which  has  received  its  parliamentary  burial. 

In  discussing  this  Bill  I  propose  to  deal  mainly 
with  its  general  principles,  and  not  to  specifically  refer 
to  many  of  its  multifarious  details,  for  it  is  not  in  the 
smaller  matters  of  detail  that  Conferences  should 
primarily  concern  themselves,  but  such  questions  may 
safely  be  left  for  subsequent  deliberation. 
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The  Bill,  which  was  introduced  by  Mr  Long,  the 
President  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  on  26th 
April  last,  was  headed  as  being  a  Bill  '*  to  amend  the 
law  with  respect  to  valuation  authorities  and  the  effect 
of  and  procedure  for  making  valuation  lists,  and  for 
making  certain  amendments  in  the  law  relating  to 
valuation  which  are  necessary  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  uniformity  of  valuation  as  between  valuation 
authorities/'  The  principal  provisions  of  the  Bill  to 
which  I  wish  to  draw  your  attention  are  those  which 
relate  to  the  proposed  new  valuation  authorities  and 
to  the  new  method  of  making  valuation  lists.  The 
Bill,  then,  began  in  its  first  clause  by  providing  that 
the  Council  of  every  county  and  county  borough  should 
be  the  valuation  authority  for  their  county  or  borough. 
The  valuation  authorities  in  the  case  of  counties  were 
to  divide  the  county  into  valuation  districts,  such 
districts  (with  exceptions)  to  have  a  population  of  at 
least  50,000,  and  any  non-county  borough  or  urban 
district  within  the  county  having  a  population  of 
50,000  was  to  be  a  valuation  district.  A  Valuation 
Committee  was  to  be  appointed  for  the  area  of  the 
valuation  authority,  or  in  case  of  valuation  districts 
for  each  valuation  district  in  their  area.  The  Valuation 
Committee  was  to  consist  of  district  representatives  or 
Union  representatives,  and  of  such  other  members, 
whether  members  of  the  Council  or  not,  as  the 
authority  constituting  the  Committee  might  appoint 
Provided  that  (a)  at  least  a  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  Committee  should  consist  of  members  who  were 
not  District  or  Union  representatives ;  and  (d)  in  the 
case  of  a  Committee  appointed  by  the  Council  of  a 
county  borough,  at  least  a  majority  of  the  members 
should  be  members  of  that  Council.  The  valuation 
authority  could  determine  the  total  number  of  the 
Committee.  A  county  valuation  authority  were  to 
appoint  on  the  Valuation  Committee  such  number  of 
representatives  of  any  county  district  any  part  of  which 
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was  comprised  in  the  valuation  district  as  they  thought 
fit,  and  these  district  representatives  were  to  be 
persons  who  were  members  of  that  District  Council, 
nominated  by  that  Council. 

In  the  case  of  a  county  borough  (and  also  in  a 
county  where  they  were  the  Council  of  a  county,  if  it 
appeared  to  them  that  Boards  of  Guardians  in  the 
valuation  district  were  not  sufficiently  represented  by 
the  district  representatives),  they  were  on  any  Valua- 
tion Committee  to  ap()oint  such  number  of  representa- 
tives as  they  thought  fit  of  the  Board  of  Guardians 
to  be  called  Union  representatives,  and  the  Union 
representatives  were  to  be  persons  who  were  members 
of  the  Boards  of  Guardians  of  the  Unions  nominated 
by  these  Boards.  Then  there  was  a  provision  for  two 
or  more  valuation  authorities  to  appoint  a  Joint  Com- 
mittee for  the  purposes  of  their  powers  and  duties  as 
valuation  authorities. 

I  pause  here  for  a  moment  to  point  out  that 
the  provisions  contained  in  these,  the  first  three 
clauses,  had  the  effect,  if  they  had  become  law,  of 
abolishing  the  Union  Assessment  Committees  which 
came  into  being  by  force  of  the  Union  Assessment 
Committee  Act,  1862,  and  setting  up  new  machinery 
for  assessment  purposes,  in  a  county  the  County 
Council,  and  in  a  county  borough  the  Municipal 
Council.  Of  this  machinery  in  the  case  of  a  county 
the  County  Council  was  to  be  the  main  shafting,  and 
the  Valuation  Committees  were  to  be  the  little  pulleys 
and  straps  which  that  main  shafting  controlled. 
Observe  what  the  first  schedule  to  the  Bill  which 
dealt  with  matters  with  respect  to  Valuation  Com- 
mittees provided:  **(i)  That  the  valuation  authority 
by  whom  a  Valuation  Committee  is  established  may 
make  regulations  as  to  the  quorum^  proceedingSy  and 
place  of  meeting  of  that  Committee ;  (8)  the  valuation 
authority  (the  county  be  it  remembered,  not  the 
Committee   itself)  may  appoint  such  person  as  they 
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think  fit  to  act  as  Clerk  of  the  Committee ;  (9)  the 
term  of  office  of  a  member  of  the  Valuation  Committee 
shall  be  such  as  the  valtuitian  authority  determine  in 
each  case'' 

Body  and  soul  the  Valuation  Committee  were  to  be 
tied  to  the  County  Council,  and  as  is  the  farcical 
position  of  District  Local  Committees  under  the  recent 
Education  Act,  so  would  the  Valuation  Committee  have 
been  if  this  Bill  had  passed  into  law.  All  that  the 
numerous  Valuation  Committees  which  would  have 
been  dotted  up  and  down  the  West  Riding  would  have 
had  to  do  would  have  been  to  receive  the  directions 
and  requirements  of  the  County  Council,  and  as  the 
very  obedient  servants  of  that  Council  carry  them  out. 
Really,  the  more  one  thinks  of  it,  the  more  one  is  re- 
pelled by  the  idea  of  this  additional  proposal  to  county 
centralisation.  Power  to  control  the  proceedings,  power 
to  appoint  their  chief  official,  power  to  determine  the 
official  life  of  a  member,  all  vested  in  the  County 
Council.  What  incentive  did  the  Bill  give  to  men  of 
backbone  and  stamina  to  take  up  positions  of  servi- 
tude of  this  sort?  And  what  were  these  valuation 
authorities  and  hide-bound  Valuation  Committees  to 
displace?  Committees  formed  of  representatives 
directly  elected  by  the  people  for  the  area  of  a  Union ; 
Committees  of  forty  years*  experience  which  have 
without  question  done  the  work  allotted  to  them  with- 
out fear  or  favour,  and  with  the  one  end  and  aim  to 
deal  justly  with  all  kinds  and  classes  of  property ; 
Committees  which,  notwithstanding  the  cry  of  the 
large  spending  Councils  whose  desire  it  is  to  control 
the  assessments  of  their  poor  overburdened  ratepayers, 
have  steadily  progressed  in  the  valuation  of  the  heredi- 
taments in  the  Kingdom,  as  the  following  tables  will 
show : — 
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Table  I. 

Valuation  for  the  Poor  Rates  and  other  Rates  levied  in  the  same 
manner  as  Poor  Rates — Totals  for  England  and  Wales ^  including 
London, 


Increase  over  preceding  Year. 

Rateable  Value. 

Year. 

Rateable  Value. 

Amount. 

Per  Cent. 

1874 

;^i  15,646,631 

;^3,254,269 

-— 

1875 

ii9>079,589 

3,432,958 

30 

1876 

124,587,474 

5>5o7,885 

4.6 

1877 

1 27*948,380 

3,360,906 

2.7 

1878 

131,021,019 

3,072,639 

2.4 

1879 

133,769,875 

2,748,856 

2.1 

1880 

135,645,473 

1,875,598 

1.4 

1881 

139,636,307 

3,990,834 

2.9 

1882 

141,407,686 

1,771,379 

1-3 

1883 

143,222,438 

1,814,752 

'•3 

1884 

145,527,944 

2,305,506 

1.6 

1885 

147,350,562 

1,822,618 

1-3 

1886 

148,907,797 

1,557,235 

I.I 

1887 

149,334,624 

426,827 

0.3 

1888 

149,696,812 

362,188 

0.2 

1889 

150,485,974 

789,162 

0.5 

1890 

152,116,008 

1,630,034 

I.I 

1891 

155,896,383 

3,780,375 

2.5 

1892 

157,722,913 

1,826,530 

1.2 

1893 

159,469,468 

1,746,555 

I.I 

1894 

161,139,575 

1,670,107 

I.O 

'895 

162,839,965 

1,700,390 

I.I 

1896 

165,990,085 

3, « 50, 1 20 

1.9 

1897 

168,664,993 

2,674,908 

1.6 

1898 

172,065,842 

3,400,849 

2.0 

1899 

175,622,758 

3,556,916 

2.1 

1900 

180,406,420 

4,783,662 

2.7 

1901 

186,562,760 

6,156,340 

3-4 

1902 

191,106,528 

4,543,768 

2.4 
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Table  II. 
Average  Amount  of  Rateable  Value  per  Head  of  Estimaied  Population, 


Year. 

England  and  Wales, 

London. 

England  and  Wales, 

including  London. 

excluding  London. 

1874 

J^4   17     6 

£^    0     8 

£^  13    7 

1879 

S     S     5 

6  II     9 

5     0  II 

1884 

S     8     ' 

770 

5     I     5 

1889 

5    5" 

7  II     0 

4  18     I 

1894 

5     7     ' 

7  16     6 

4  18     8 

1899 

5  10    2 

8     6     5 

5     0  II 

1900 

S  "   " 

882 

529 

1901 

s  14   S 

8  15     2 

546 

1902 

5  IS  10 

8  17     8 

5     5  10 

These  tables  show  most  emphatically  that  the 
Assessment  Committees  have  done  their  duty,  they 
have  not  stood  still,  and  I  venture  to  say  that  on 
the  whole  they  have  set  up  as  good  a  standard  of 
equality  in  the  assessment  of  properties  in  this  land 
as  any  other  authority  could  or  will  attain.  But  as  I 
shall  return  to  this  part  of  the  subject,  let  me  now 
point  out  the  provisions  as  to  valuation  lists  in  the 
late  Bill. 

The  next  clauses  provided  that  the  valuation 
authority  should  during  the  year  ending  31st  March 
1906,  and  during  the  last  year  of  every  period  of  five 
years  subsequently,  make  a  new  valuation  list  for  every 
parish  in  their  area.  These  lists  had  to  come  into 
force  on  the  ist  April.  The  valuation  list  was  to  be 
the  basis  for  the  county  rate  and  income  tax  and 
property  tax  purposes.  The  list  was  to  be  in  a  form 
prescribed  by  the  Local  Government  Board  in  con- 
junction with  the  Treasury.  Then  the  percentage  or 
rate  of  deductions  to  be  made  from  the  gross  value 
in  calculating  the  rateable  value  was  to  be  according 
to  the  scale  laid  down  in  the  schedule,  unless  for  some 
special  reasons  the  Valuation  Committee  thought  that 
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a  lower  percentage  or  rate  of  deduction  ought  to  be 
adopted  in  the  case  of  any  hereditament. 

These  provisions,  it  will  be  observed,  were  intended 
to  provide  for  quinquennial  valuation  lists  as  is  now  the 
case  in  the  Metropolis,  and  to  fix  a  recognised  scale  of 
deductions  all  over  the  country  to  arrive  at  the  rateable 
value  from  the  gross  value.  As  I  shall  point  out  later, 
I  personally  approve  of  '*  five  year  lists,"  though 
probably  in  some  Unions  which  are  more  or  less  of  a 
rural  character  it  would  be  a  work  of  supererogation, 
and  would  only  be  piling  up  expense  for  no  useful  end. 
The  scale  of  deductions  has  received  much  pregnant 
criticism,  and  there  is  no  doubt  it  was  much  higher  than 
is  generally  adopted  in  West  Riding  Unions  to-day. 
A  statutory  list  of  deductions  is  no  doubt  a  desirability, 
but  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  for  the  sake  of 
uniformity  of  taxation,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that 
income  tax  and  property  tax  payers  pay  on  the  gross 
and  not  the  rateable  value  of  their  hereditaments. 

To  proceed.  The  next  part  of  the  Bill  was  as  to  the 
preparation  of  valuation  lists.  In  the  year  when  new 
lists  had  to  be  made  (that  is  after  the  31st  March),  the 
orerseers  were  before  the  ist  day  of  May  to  make, 
sign,  and  deposit  a  draft  valuation  list  for  their  parish, 
and  should  afterwards  (on  23rd,  24th,  or  25th  May) 
transmit  it  to  the  valuation  authority.  The  overseers 
were  to  comply  with  any  directions  of  the  valuation 
authority  as  to  the  mode  of  making  the  list.  The 
overseers  were  in  addition  to  send  a  copy  of  the  list  to 
the  Surveyor  of  Taxes,  and  he  had  to  insert  in  the 
copy  the  amount  in  his  opinion  of  the  gross  value  of 
any  hereditament  where  that  amount  differed  from  that 
of  the  overseers,  and  the  Surveyor  had  then  to  send 
his  copy  of  the  list  to  the  valuation  authority  by  the  i  st 
July.  In  case  the  Surveyor  s  amount  was  different  from 
the  gross  value  of  that  of  the  overseers,  the  valuation 
authority  were  to  take  the  Surveyor's  value,  and  if  the 
value  of  any  hereditament  were  increased  thereby,  notice 
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was  to  be  given  to  the  occupier  of  the  hereditament 
Then  there  was  a  provision  for  the  parish  authority, 
the  Surveyor  of  Taxes,  and  ratepayers  and  rate  leviers 
to  raise  an  objection  to  the  list  on  grounds  set  out  in 
the  third  schedule. 

By  these  provisions  it  will  be  observed  that 
the  overseers  had  to  make  their  new  valuation  list 
within  one  month,  that  is,  after  31st  March  and 
before  ist  May.  It  is  more  than  probable  that 
many  overseers  would  find  it  beyond  their  power 
to  do  the  work  in  the  time  named.  The  overseers 
were  to  transmit  the  list  to  the  valuation  authority — the 
county — and  they  were  to  comply  with  the  requirements 
of  the  valuation  authority  as  regards  the  mode  of 
making  the  list.  Here  again  is  still  another  body  of 
men  put  under  the  thumb  of  the  County  Council.  The 
overseers  were  to  do  as  the  County  Council,  the 
valuation  authority — not,  be  it  observed,  the  Valuation 
Committee  with  whom  they  would  be  in  touch — told 
them.  Surely  instead  of  this  subservience  the  Bill 
might  have  clearly  directed  what  the  overseers  had  to 
do.  And  the  overseers  were  directly  snubbed  by  the 
provision  that  if  the  Surveyor  of  Taxes  happened  to 
think  differently  to  what  they  did  with  regard  to  the 
value  of  any  hereditaments,  his  figures  were  to  be 
inserted  in  the  draft  list  in  preference  to  theirs,  and 
they  were  to  be  put  to  the  humiliation  of  lodging 
an  objection  with  the  valuation  authority  against  the 
Surveyor's  figures,  and  would  then  have  to  sustain 
their  objection  before  the  Valuation  Committee.  And 
it  may  be  asked  why,  if  this  Bill  had  become  law, 
should  the  value  of  the  Surveyor  of  Taxes  be  set  up 
in  preference  to  that  of  the  overseers.'^  As  the  list 
was  to  be  the  basis  for  imperial  as  well  as  local 
taxation,  it  is  right  of  course  that  the  Surveyor  of 
Taxes'  views  should  be  considered  by  the  proper 
valuation  authority  before  the  list  is  finally  settled  ;  but 
this  could  be  better  done,  and  with  less  likelihood  of 
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friction,  if  he  brought  into  the  Valuation  Committee  his 
list  of  objections,  and  had  the  values  then  thrashed 
out  by  that  Committee.  But  to  resume.  The  Valuation 
Committee  had  to  revise  the  valuation  list  before  the 
1st  of  October,  and  all  objections  thereto  were  to  be 
referred  to  that  Committee.  They  were  to  hold 
meetings  for  that  purpose,  and  the  Surveyor  of  Taxes 
had  a  right  to  be  present  but  not  to  vote  at  such 
meetings.  Power  was  given  to  make  alterations  and 
corrections  in  the  list,  but  the  Committee  were  not  to 
make  any  reduction  in  the  amount  of  the  gross  value 
except  in  pursuance  of  an  objection.  The  list  was 
then  to  be  re-deposited.  The  Committee  were  then 
before  the  ist  of  November  to  finally  approve  the 
draft  valuation  list,  and  send  it  so  approved  to  the 
valuation  authority.  The  draft  valuation  list  so  finally 
approved  was  to  be  deemed  to  be  the  new  valuation 
list,  and  come  into  force  on  ist  April  (or  6th  April 
for  certain  purposes)  following.  A  certified  copy  of 
the  list  was  to  be  sent  to  the  overseers,  and  notices 
were  to  be  published,  and  the  totals  of  the  gross  and 
rateable  values  of  all  the  lists  were  then  to  be  published 
and  printed.  Then  as  to  supplementary  lists.  These 
were  to  be  made  each  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth 
year  of  the  period  during  which  the  list  was  in  force,  in 
a  form  prescribed  by  the  Local  Government  Board  in 
conjunction  with  the  Treasury.  The  supplemental  list 
was  to  show  all  the  alterations  which  had  taken  place 
during  the  preceding  year,  and  the  same  proceedings 
were  to  apply  as  in  the  case  of  a  new  valuation  list. 
Provision  was  then  made  for  the  making  of  provisional 
lists,  it  being  provided  that  if  the  value  of  any  here- 
ditament in  a  parish  appeared  to  the  overseers  to  be 
increased  by  the  addition  thereto  or  erection  thereon  of 
any  building,  or  was  alleged  to  be  or  appeared  to  the 
overseers  to  be  from  any  cause  increased  or  reduced, 
the  overseers  might,  and  on  the  written  requisition 
of  the  valuation  authority  or  of  the  Surveyor  of  Taxes 
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or  of  any  ratepayer,  should  send  to  the  valuation  autho* 
rity  a  provisional  list  in  a  form  to  be  prescribed. 
These  provisional  lists,  when  confirmed  by  the  valua- 
tion authority,  were  to  operate  respecting  any  heredita- 
ment from  the  date  of  the  service  of  a  copy  of  the  list 
on  the  occupier,  and  were  to  continue  in  force  until  the 
next  list  supplemental  or  other  was  made.  The  rate 
book  was  then  to  be  altered  so  as  to  bring  it  into  con- 
formity with  the  provisional  list,  and  payment  of  the  rate 
was  to  be  provided  for  according  to  the  date  of  such  list 

Now  these  latter  are  very  important  proposals, 
and  so  far  as  districts  outside  London  are  con- 
cerned, are  quite  new.  They  were  aimed  principally 
at  catching  properties  erected  or  increasing  in  value 
during  the  currency  of  a  rate,  and  so  far  may  be 
said  to  be  wise  and  fair  and  reasonable.  But  if  this 
Bill  had  become  law,  it  would  only  have  been  through 
the  operation  of  this  provisional  list  system  or  by  an 
appeal  to  Quarter  Sessions  at  great  expense  that  a 
person  whose  property  was  reduced  in  value  could 
obtain  a  reduction  in  his  assessment.  Supposing  a 
man  obtains  a  reduction  in  the  rental  of  his  house  or 
shop  or  other  occupancy,  what  he  does  under  the 
existing  law  is  to  send  notice  to  the  Assessment  Com- 
mittee and  the  overseers,  and  the  Assessment  Com- 
mitte  then  hear  his  objection,  receive  his  evidence, 
and,  if  satisfied,  reduce  the  assessment,  and  then  give 
a  certificate  of  the  reduction  to  the  overseers,  who 
thereupon  alter  the  rate  book.  But  the  Bill  abolishes 
this  appeal  to  the  Assessment  Committee,  and  the 
person  in  the  case  I  have  named  would  have  to  send 
a  requisition  to  the  overseers  for  a  provisional  list  in 
respect  of  his  occupation,  and  this  list  would  then  have 
to  go  the  round  of  notices,  deposit,  and  confirmation. 
You  will,  I  am  sure,  agree  with  me  that  this  procedure 
is  not  an  economical,  efficient,  or  desirable  alteration  of 
the  law,  and  that  the  present  system  is  far  preferable 
from  every  point  of  view. 
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Then  there  was  a  provision  for  an  appeal  to  Quarter 
Sessions  against  the  valuation  list,  but  not  against 
a  provisional  list,  and  this  appeal  was  to  be  to  the 
next  Sessions  after  the  valuation  list  had  been  finally 
approved.  The  appeal  to  Special  Sessions,  it  may  be 
added,  was  abolished.  The  Bill  further  empowered 
the  valuation  authority,  if  they  thought  fit,  to  appoint 
a  proper  person  to  make,  sign,  deposit,  and  transmit  a 
draft  valuation  list  for  any  parish  instead  of  the  over- 
seers, and  should  do  so  if  there  were  no  overseers  or 
if  the  overseers  had  failed  to  transmit  a  draft  valua- 
tion list.  If  within  fourteen  days  after  a  requisition 
had  been  served  on  the  overseers  they  did  not  send  a 
provisional  list,  the  valuation  authority  were  to  appoint 
a  person  to  make  that  list,  and  he  was  to  have  all  the 
powers  and  duties  of  the  overseers.  The  expenses 
were  to  be  charged  on  the  parish. 

The  Valuation  Committee,  with  the  consent  of  the 
valuation  authority,  had  power  to  appoint  a  person  to 
survey  and  value  any  of  the  hereditaments  comprised 
in  or  omitted  from  any  draft  valuation  list,  and  the 
valuation  authority  might,  if  they  thought  fit,  appoint 
a  person  to  value  any  special  hereditament  or  any 
special  class  of  hereditaments  in  a  parish  instead  of  the 
overseers,  and  any  value  placed  by  him  on  a  heredita- 
ment was  to  be  included  in  the  valuation  list.  Power 
was  also  given  for  the  appointment  of  a  competent 
valuer  as  assessor  to  the  Valuation  Committee.  These 
powers  were,  be  it  noted,  in  the  valuation  authority 
and  not  in  the  Committee,  and  the  clauses  are  another 
proof  that  the  Local  Valuation  Committees  were  in- 
vested with  no  real  power  or  authority. 

The  Bill  next  dealt  with  information  and  returns, 
and  there  were  very  useful  provisions,  imposing  on 
persons  liable  to  be  charged  with  any  rate  based  on 
the  valuation  list  the  duty  of  sending  returns  with 
regard  to  the  hereditament  to  the  overseers,  and  the 
valuation  authority  also  had  power  to  call  for  returns 
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of  rents  and  other  matters.  And  the  Bill  then  dealt 
with  many  other  matters  of  detail,  which  are  mostly  of 
a  technical  kind,  and  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  refer 
to  in  dealing  with  the  general  principles  of  the  Bill. 

Now  the  most  important  part  of  the  Bill,  and  one 
which  will  probably  form  part  of  any  future  Bill  which 
is  introduced,  is  that  which  constitutes  the  future 
valuation  authorities.  As  I  have  already  pointed  out, 
for  the  past  forty-two  years  the  Union  Assessment  Com- 
mittees appointed  by  the  Guardians  (formerly  with  an 
addition  to  their  number  of  a  certain  number  of 
Justices  of  the  Peace,  who  were  ex  officio  members 
of  the  Board  of  Guardians,  but  now,  since  the 
Local  Government  Act,  1894,  wholly  consisting  of 
members  of  Boards  of  Guardians,  the  direct  representa- 
tives of  the  people  elected,  be  it  remembered,  on  a 
fuller  register  than  any  other  elective  body — parlia- 
mentary, county,  or  municipal)  have  performed  the 
duties  of  assessing  authorities,  and  have  in  addition  sat 
as  a  judicial  body  at  a  minimum  of  expense  to  hear  the 
objections  of  persons  to  the  assessment  of  their  pro- 
perties. The  Assessment  Committees  have  without 
question  done  their  work  conscientiously  and  well,  and 
I  do  not  think  Mr  Long  or  any  of  the  previous  Presi- 
dents of  the  Local  Government  Board  have  a  word 
to  say  in  disparagement  of  them.  Comparatively 
speaking  there  have  been  few  appeals  from  the 
Assessment  Committees'  decisions,  and  yet  their 
valuations  have,  as  before  noted,  progressed,  and 
progressed  evenly,  with  the  population.  In  the 
early  days  before  the  Assessment  Committee  Acts, 
Quarter  Sessions  spent  an  enormous  amount  of 
time  in  appeals  against  poor  rates,  which  appeals  were 
in  the  nature  of  appeals  against  the  assessments,  and  I 
make  bold  to  say  that  not  only  thousands  but  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  pounds  have  been  saved  to  the  county 
by  the  Assessment  Committees  sitting  as  a  tribunal  of 
first  instance,  composed  as  they  are  of  common-sense. 
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level-headed  men  of  affairs,  dealing  at  no  expense  to 
suitors  with  the  everyday  question  of  assessment  of 
their  houses  and  mills  and  shops.  But  because  of  the 
wave  of  county  councillising  and  municipalising  every- 
thing which  seems  to  be  forcing  itself  on  the  country, 
this  Bill  must  be  brought  in  to  abolish  a  totally  disin- 
terested body,  in  order  that  a  new  one  may  be  set  up 
consisting  of  those  who  lay  the  rates  and  spend  the 
money,  and  who  may  hardly  therefore  be  said  to  be 
disinterested.  And  all  this  because  it  is  said  that  there 
is  a  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  assessments  of  properties 
between  Union  and  Union  in  a  county,  and  between  the 
Poor  Law  valuation  and  that  of  the  State  as  prescribed 
by  the  rule  of  thumb  diagnosis  of  the  representatives  of 
the  Commissioners  of  Taxes — the  Surveyor.  This  is 
the  sole  reason  for  this,  the  foundation-stone  of  the  Bill, 
but  that  stone  is  not  laid  on  very  solid  foundations.  For 
if  this  scheme  were  adopted,  a  county  borough  could 
and  would  adopt  one  method  of  valuation  and  a  County 
Council  another;  and  in  this  West  Riding  of  ours,  where 
there  are  six  county  boroughs  and  an  omnipotent 
County  Council,  there  would  obviously  be  seven  Brob- 
dingnagian  bodies  valuing  on  their  own  pet  systems 
for  all  they  were  worth,  and  there  would  therefore 
be  at  once  seven  different  schemes  of  valuation  and 
assessment.  "  The  love  that  loves  a  scarlet  coat  should 
be  more  uniform ; "  and  where,  pray,  is  the  uniformity 
in  a  Bill  which  provides  for  the  upsetting  of  one  system 
to  adopt  another  which  is  no  better  ?  And  where 
would  the  uniformity  exist  in  Poor  Law  Unions  which 
are  partly  within  the  area  of  a  county  borough  and 
partly  in  the  area  of  a  County  Council,  when  different 
valuation  authorities  are  in  vogue  for  each  locality  in 
that  Union  .'^  Surely  there  would  be  discrepancies 
between  the  valuation  of  the  two  valuing  bodies  in 
that  Union,  and  the  principle  of  the  relief  of  the  poor 
being  based  on  one  common  basis  of  valuation  is  at 
once  upset.     But  it  is  said  this  could  be  got  over  by 
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having  as  between  the  county  boroughs  and  the  County 
Councils  Joint  Committees  (under  Clause  4)  for  the 
purpose  of  arriving  at  a  common  standard  of  valuation. 
Yes,  this  clause  gives  the  power  to  appoint  such  Com- 
mitteeSy  but  it  is  not  peremptory ;  and  I  ask  you  who 
know  well  enough  the  feeling  which  exists  between 
the  county  boroughs  and  the  County  Council  whether 
such  Joint  Committees  would  ever  be  appointed,  and 
whether  if  they  were  they  would  in  practice  be  a 
success.  Do  not  the  county  boroughs  and  the  County 
Council  constantly  fight  each  other  upon  all  sorts  of 
questions,  and  with  a  tenacity  and  thoroughness  that 
no  other  public  bodies  exhibit  ?  and  is  it  likely  that  they 
would  on  the  question  of  valuation  turn  their  swords 
into  pruning-hooks  and  become  a  sort  oi  fidus  Achates 
to  each  other?  And  consider  also  the  question  of 
imperial  taxes.  Under  this  Bill  the  valuation  list, 
which  is  to  be  the  sole  list  for  all  purposes,  is  to  be 
the  basis  on  which  our  taxes  are  paid,  and  uniformity 
of  taxation  is  again  the  cry.  Where,  oh,  where  will 
be  the  uniformity  between  one  county  borough  and 
another,  and  between  one  county  and  another  in  the 
basis  for  imperial  taxation?  Will  Lancashire  be  on 
an  absolute  equality  with  Yorkshire  in  the  assessment 
of  their  cotton  and  woollen  mills,  their  gas-works  and 
railways,  et  hoc  genus  omne  ?  Will  there  be  that  com- 
mingling of  thought  between  Northumberland  and 
Cornwall  County  Councils  which  will  prescribe  for  the 
taxpayer  in  the  one  paying  on  the  same  basis  as  his 
far-away  brother  in  the  other?  Surely  to  return  an 
affirmative  answer  to  these  queries  would  be  a  reductio 
ad  absurdum.  To  use  Mr  Long's  words,  there  would, 
if  this  Bill  had  passed,  be  still  "the  widest  possible 
variation  in  the  systems,"  and  so  far  as  the  assessing 
authorities  were  concerned,  there  would  be  '*  no  sort  of 
connection  between  them,  and  no  joint  action."  Besides, 
whatever  the  Royal  Commission  on  Local  Taxation 
may  have  recommended  to  the  contrary,  it  is  in  my 
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opinion  a  wrong  principle  to  vest  the  valuing  of  pro- 
perty in  bodies  such  as  County  Councils  and  municipal 
authorities,  which  are  every  year  becoming  more  and 
more  largely  huge  owners  of  properties  in  their  areas. 
It  might  with  equal  reason  be  urged  that  a  combina* 
tion  of  railway,  gas-works,  and  water-works  companies 
should  be  empowered  to  assess  their  own  and  other 
people's  properties.  No,  even  if  there  were  no  existing 
independent  body  for  dealing  with  the  valuations  of  the 
properties  of  these  huge  municipal  land  and  property 
owners  and  with  those  of  the  humbler  ratepayer,  it 
would  still  be  wrong  to  vest  the  power  in  them. 

But  it  is  also  said  that  to-day  we  have  too  many 
assessing  authorities,  and  it  is  instanced  that  there  are 
the  county  authority,  who  assess  for  the  county  rate, 
the  Union  Assessment  Committee  for  the  poor  rate, 
and  the  Borough  Committee  for  their  rates.  To  take 
the  third  authority  first,  it  is  quite  true  that  in  some 
boroughs  the  Corporations  do  not  accept  the  Poor  Law 
valuations,  but  under  the  powers  contained  in  the 
Towns  Improvement  Clauses  Act  (if  in  force  in  their 
area)  and  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act,  set  up  an 
independent  valuation  of  their  own,  and  thus  multiply 
the  expense  of  valuing  the  properties  in  their  area.  If 
these  authorities  would  only  look  into  the  matter  of 
assessment  a  little  closer  than  they  do,  they  would  find 
that  there  is  absolutely  no  need  for  this  duplication  of 
valuation.  Since  the  passing  of  the  Local  Government 
Act,  1894,  Borough  Councils  and  other  urban  autho- 
rities have  obtained  power  to  appoint  the  overseers 
themselves,  and  naturally  they  generally  appoint  these 
gentlemen  from  their  own  body,  and  the  overseers  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  become  by  this  means  a  sort 
of  Finance  Committee  of  the  Corporation.  Now  the 
valuation  of  properties  rests  under  the  existing  system 
in  the  first  instance  with  the  overseers,  and  if  the 
Corporations  could  but  grasp  this  fact,  they  could 
without  spending  money  twice   over  bring  about  re- 
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valuation  of  properties  they  considered  too  low  through 
the  medium  of  their  own  Committee — the  overseers — 
and  they  have  equal  power  through  these  overseers  of 
objecting  to  the  totals  of  the  valuation  list  of  other 
townships  in  the  Union  in  which  the  Corporation  was 
included  if  they  considered  such  totals  were  too  low, 
and  there  would  be  no  lack  by  this  means  in  the 
equality  of  valuation.  The  existing  law  gives  all  the 
requisite  powers,  and  there  is  no  necessity  whatever 
for  a  borough  therefore  to  be  an  assessing  authority. 

The  county,  as  is  well  known,  arrive  at  the  basis 
for  their  county  rate  from  returns  supplied  to  them  by 
the  Union  Assessment  Committees ;  and  by  comparison 
of  one  class  of  property  in  one  Union  with  a  similar 
class  in  another,  they  know  well  enough  any  district 
which  values  on  a  basis  below  the  average,  and  put  on 
a  percentage  on  the  Union  valuations  in  that  district 
accordingly.  I  agree  that  this  method  is  cumbersome 
and  unsatisfactory  and  should  be  abolished,  and  that  it 
is  desirable  that  some  other  system  should  be  adopted 
which  would  provide  for  the  valuations  of  all  properties 
in  a  county,  so  far  as  circumstances  would  permit, 
being  on  one  uniform  basis.  Now,  in  order  to  arrive 
at  this  consummation  there  is  no  need  for  Parliament 
to  formulate  an  elaborate  scheme  like  the  late  Bill 
(which  it  may  incidentally  be  mentioned  would  have 
added  materially  to  the  already  heavy  financial  burdens 
of  the  people  of  this  country)  when  they  have  at  hand 
healthy,  active  existing  bodies,  which,  with  a  little 
addition  to  their  number  of  representatives  from  other 
bodies,  could  be  made  to  answer  every  objection  to  the 
constitution  of  the  present  bodies  which  has  been 
raised. 

But  before  discussing  this,  I  may  refer  to  the 
scheme  which  I  brought  before  this  Conference  at  its 
1902  sitting,  when  treating  of  the  management  and 
control  of  our  county  lunatic  asylums.  At  that  time  I 
proposed  that  there  should  be  formed  in  every  county 
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a  County  Asylum  and  Valuation  Board,  which  should 
be  composed  of  representatives  of  the  Boards  of 
Guardians  of  the  county,  and  should  have  the  county 
asylums  vested  in  them,  and  should  be  also  the  county 
valuation  authority.  Such  a  scheme  I  still  think  is 
practicable,  and  would  in  the  matter  of  valuation  bring 
the  assessment  of  properties  in  every  Union  up  to  one 
common  level.  Assessment  Committees  would  con- 
tinue to  exist  and  do  their  good  work,  but  their  method 
and  mode  of  valuation  would  be  subject  to  revision  by 
the  County  Board,  and  there  could  be  no  complaint  of 
a  lack  of  uniformity  of  practice  in  valuation,  especially 
if  in  detail  provision  were  made  for  representations 
being  made  by  counties  and  county  boroughs  as  to  the 
valuation  by  any  particular  Assessment  Committees. 
But  I  recognise,  of  course,  that  the  screech  of  the 
counties  and  the  county  boroughs  through  their 
associations  to  have  a  voice  in  the  valuation  of  pro- 
perties is  too  loud  and  persistent  for  Parliament,  even 
if  it  stuffs  cotton  wool  in  its  Parliamentary  ears,  to 
ignore,  and  it  is  unlikely,  therefore,  that  the  scheme  I 
am  egotistical  enough  to  think  would  solve  the  question 
would  ever  receive  attention.  It  is,  therefore,  on  other 
lines  that  I  propose  the  Conference  should  deal  with 
this  question,  and  I  suggest  the  following  as  a  reason- 
able  and  easy  solution  of  this  valuation  question  : — 
That  the  present  Union  Assessment  Committees  should 
be  preserved,  but  that  the  Committees  should  consist 
of  (a)  members  of  Boards  of  Guardians  ;  (d)  members 
of  municipal  (county  or  otherwise)  boroughs  in  the 
Union  area ;  (c)  members  of  Urban  and  Rural  District 
Councils  in  the  Union  area ;  (cl)  representatives  of  the 
County  Council ;  and  (e)  tne  Surveyor  of  Taxes. 
The  present  statutory  maximum  number  of  twelve 
members  could,  of  course,  be  increased,  and  the  pro- 
portion of  members  of  Boards  of  Guardians  to  the 
other  authorities  could  be  determined  by  order  of  the 
Local  Government  Board.     A  Committee  composed 
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of  representatives  of  all  these  authorities  would  at  once 
dispose  of  the  objection  that  rate-laying  bodies  were 
not  represented  in  the  valuation  of  the  properties  on 
which  their  rates  were  laid,  while  at  the  same  time 
there  would  be  a  wholesome  check  on  the  desires  of 
one  authority  to  raise  or  decrease  the  assessments  of 
their  own  or  other  areas.  The  Committee  could  then 
as  heretofore  hear  objections  to  the  valuation  lists,  and 
there  would  be  no  necessity  for  the  preparation  of  pro- 
visional valuation  lists,  as  proposed  by  the  Bill,  in 
cases  where  properties  depreciated  in  value,  and  there 
would  not  be  the  appeals  to  Sessions  which  the  Bill 
encourages  and  provides  for. 

This  would  provide  for  the  Union  area,  and  as 
there  would  be  on  every  Assessment  Committee  one  or 
two  representatives  of  the  County  Council,  ample  pro- 
vision would  be  made  for  securing  uniformity,  for  these 
representatives  would  act  on  instructions  laid  down  by 
the  County  Council  as  to  the  basis  on  which  specified 
properties  should  be  valued,  and  would  in  their  Com- 
mittees see  that  these  instructions  were  carried  out 

But  I  would  go  further  than  this  in  order  to  give 
the  County  Councils  additional  power  to  secure  uni- 
formity. When  the  overseers  of  the  townships  pre- 
pared their  valuation  lists  each  five  years,  I  would 
impose  on  them  the  obligation  of  making  the  lists  in 
triplicate,  and  that  one  copy  should  be  sent  to  the 
County  Council,  another  copy  to  the  Assessment  Com- 
mittee, and  the  third  to  the  Surveyor  of  Taxes,  and 
the  county  would  then  through  their  valuer  go  care- 
fully through  the  list,  and  that  valuer  should  have  all 
the  same  powers  as  are  given  to  the  Surveyor  of 
Taxes  by  the  Bill.  And  in  order  to  simplify  the 
checking  of  properties  in  the  lists  of  township  and 
township,  it  might  well  be  provided  that  all  valuation 
lists  should  be  made  in  a  form  so  that  classes  of 
property   were   inserted   in   the  lists  under   specified 
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heads  similar  to  those  contained  in  the  second  schedule 
to  the  late  Bill,  as  for  instance  : — 

1.  Houses  and  buildings  without  land  where  the 
gross  value  is  under  ;^20, 

2.  Houses  between  ;^20  and  £40, 

3.  Houses  over  jC^o, 

and  so  on ;  and  if  a  systematic  classification  of  this 
kind  were  adopted,  it  would  be  an  easy  thing  for  the 
county  valuer  to  refer  to  the  valuation  of  certain  pro- 
perty in  a  parish  in  the  Huddersfield  Union  within 
their  area,  and  compare  it  with  a  corresponding  class 
of  property  say  in  a  parish  in  the  Keighley  Union  ;  and 
if  he  found  there  was  a  discrepancy  in  the  valuation,  he 
could  bring  pressure  to  bear  on  the  Committee  where 
the  assessment  was  in  his  opinion  too  low  to  revise  the 
valuation  and  bring  it  into  line  with  other  properties 
in  the  other  Unions. 

The  County  Valuer  would,  too,  be  in  touch  with 
all  the  Union  Valuers  throughout  the  county,  and  he 
would  be  able  to  advise  on  any  difficult  questions 
relating  to  special  properties. 

The  provisions  in  the  Bill  with  regard  to  the 
Surveyor  of  Taxes  I  would  retain,  and  with  the  in- 
formation which  would  be  obtained  from  him  and  from 
the  County  Valuer,  I  venture  to  think  there  would  be 
an  equality  of  assessments  between  Union  and  Union  in 
a  county  which  would  not  be  better  obtained  by  the  pro- 
cess of  the  Bill.  There  would  be  no  necessity  for  a  draft 
of  the  valuation  list  to  be  sent  to  the  county  boroughs, 
the  smaller  boroughs,  and  the  Urban  and  Parish 
Councils,  for  all  these  authorities  would,  through  the 
medium  of  the  overseers  whom  they  appoint,  have  the 
means  of  providing  for  the  proper  assessment  in  their 
townships,  and  could  lay  specific  complaints  before  the 
Assessment  Committee  through  their  representatives 
on  that  Committee.  As  I  have  hinted  before,  the 
object  of  the  larger  authorities  in  wanting  to  have  the 
oversight  of  valuation  lists  in  their  own  hands  is  to 
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force  up  the  assessments  in  order  to  cover  up  their 
growing  expenditure,  and  obtain  a  larger  amount  of 
money  without  increasing  the  poundage  amount  of 
their  rates.  But  as  I  have  above  pointed  out,  they 
could  bring  about  the  same  state  of  things  through 
their  overseers,  and  they  could  also  by  the  same  means 
object  to  the  lists  of  other  townships  if  they  were  con- 
sidered too  low,  and  by  this  means  see  that  there  was 
equality  all  round.  Now  with  regard  to  the  valuation 
lists,  I  am  one  of  those  that  think  that  the  provision  in 
the  Bill  for  quinquennial  lists  is  a  good  one,  and 
should  be  adopted  in  any  future  Bill. 

All  of  you  who  have  had  practical  experience  of 
Assessment  Committee  work  know  how  terribly  valua- 
tion lists  get  cut  up  in  course  of  time  through  appeals 
and  so  forth,  and  that  five  years  is  quite  long  enough 
life  for  one  of  these  lists.  I  therefore  think  that  every 
five  years  a  new  valuation  list  should  be  prepared  for 
each  township  in  a  Union,  but  I  do  not  think  it  would 
be  at  all  necessary  to  have  the  properties  re-valued  by 
a  professional  man.  If  the  overseers  were,  as  pro- 
vided by  Clause  28  of  the  Bill,  to  get  in  the  returns 
from  occupiers  and  others  of  the  rents  and  values  of 
their  occupations,  the  overseers  could  well  enough 
write  up  the  list,  and  only  call  in  the  assistance  of  the 
Union  Valuer  for  special  properties  as  railways,  water- 
works, gas-works,  and  the  like.  That  provision  as  to 
returns  is  a  distinctly  good  one.  The  lists  would,  after 
the  drafts  were  returned  by  the  Surveyor  of  Taxes  and 
the  County  Valuer,  come  before  the  Assessment  Com- 
mitte  for  approval,  and  there  should  be  the  provisions 
for  objections  to  the  list  and  careful  revision  of  it  by  the 
Committee  which  are  required  by  the  Bill,  but  longer 
time  should  be  given  for  this  revision  than  the  two 
months  allowed.  There  should  of  course  be  provision 
for  supplemental  valuation  lists,  and  the  powers  of 
aggrieved  persons  to  appeal  against  their  assessments 
to  the  Assessment  Committee  should  be  retained,  the 
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abolition  of  this  cheap  method  of  redress  being  one  of 
the  blots  in  the  Bill.  The  presence  of  the  Surveyor  of 
Taxes  and  the  county  and  other  representatives  on  the 
Committee  would  be  an  effectual  safeguard  against  an 
appellant  from  any  particular  district  receiving  special 
consideration  at  the  hands  of  the  Committee. 

The  appeal  to  Special  Sessions  which  the  Bill 
abolishes  should  also  be  retained,  and  persons  should 
not  be  forced  to  have  to  go  to  Quarter  Session,  where 
counsel  have  to  be  retained  and  other  consequent 
expensive  costs  incurred,  when  they  desired  redress. 

The  scale  of  deductions  contained  in  the  schedule 
to  the  Bill  should  also  be  considerably  altered,  as  in 
many  cases  it  is  much  too  high. 

On  the  lines  I  have  laid  down  all  bodies  would  be 
represented  in  the  assessment  and  valuation  of  pro- 
perties, uniformity  would  be  secured  as  far  as  it  is 
possible  to  obtain  such  uniformity,  and  there  would  be 
no  upheaval  of  the  existing  settled  law,  and  there 
would  not  be  any  very  considerable  increase  of  ex- 
penditure, which  latter  is  an  absolutely  necessary 
consideration  in  these  days  of  ever-growing  rates  and 
local  indebtedness. 


DISCUSSION. 

The  President  said  that  Mr  Longbotham  had  dealt  very  ably 
with  the  Bill  There  were  many  things  to  be  said  for  the  present 
system.  It  was  important  that  there  should  be  uniformity  in 
assessment,  and  appeals  should  be  cheap  and  expeditious.  (Hear, 
hear.) 

Mr  £.  A.  RiGBY  (Hudderslield)  said  that  the  subject  had  occupied 
the  attention  of  the  Council  of  the  Poor  Law  Unions  Association  a 
great  deal  during  the  past  year,  and  that  body  and  the  Special 
Conference  held  at  Westminster  might  claim  the  credit  of  killing  the 
Bill.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  had  been  abundantly  demonstrated  that  the 
Bill  would  not  have  secured  uniformity  of  assessment.  He  heartily 
thanked  Mr  Longbotham  for  his  able  paper.  (Hear,  hear.)  What 
was  really  wanted  was  some  central  authority  which  would  have 
control  over  the  Assessment  Committees  so  far  as  was  necessary  to 
secure  uniformity  of  assessment.  In  his  opinion  it  was  highly 
desirable  to  retain  the  Union  areas,  which  had  been  very  serviceable, 
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and  the  abolition  of  which  would  lead  to  great  trouble.  (Hear, 
hear.)  The  constitution  of  an  area  according  to  population  would 
have  highly  objectionable  results,  especially  in  sparsely  populated 
districts,  where  appellants  would  have  to  travel  scores  of  miles  to  get 
relief  from  an  unfair  assessment  (Hear,  hear.)  As  to  representa- 
tion on  the  Committee,  he  would  be  quite  prepared  to  adopt  that 
which  Mr  Longbotham  had  suggested  in  the  paper.  Many  people 
imagined  that  the  Bill  was  dead,  and  that  it  would  not  come  up  again, 
but  he  did  not  agree  with  that  view  from  what  he  had  seen  of  Mr 
Long,  and  he  felt  convinced  that  if  the  Government  remained  in 
power  the  Bill  would  be  reintroduced.  It  behoved  those  interested 
in  local  affairs  to  see  that  the  Bill  was  framed  on  equitable  lines, 
and  that  it  embodied  whatever  was  good  in  the  existing  procedure. 
(Cheers.) 

Mr  B.  Hepworth  (Dewsbury),  while  appreciating  the  paper 
very  highly,  did  not  see  why  there  should  be  a  re-valuation  every 
five  years. 

Mr  Longbotham  explained  that  he  merely  advocated  the  making 
of  a  fresh  valuation  list  All  of  them  who  had  had  practical  experi- 
ence of  Assessment  Committee  work  knew  how  terribly  valuation 
lists  got  cut  up  in  course  of  time  through  appeals  and  so  forth,  and 
that  five  years  was  quite  long  enough  life  for  one  of  these  lists.  He 
therefore  thought  that  every  five  years  a  new  valuation  list  should  be 
prepared  for  each  township  in  a  Union,  but  he  did  not  think  it  would 
be  at  all  necessary  to  have  the  properties  revalued  by  a  professional 
man. 

Mr  Hepworth  added,  that  in  his  opinion  the  County  Councils 
already  had  too  much  to  do — (hear,  hear) — and  that  their  work  tended 
to  get  more  and  more  into  the  hands  of  officials.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Sir  Thomas  Brooke  (Huddersfield)  said  that  he  had  the  honour 
of  being  elected  the  first  Chairman  of  the  Assessment  Committee 
in  that  Union  under  the  Act  of  1862.  It  was  a  difficult  question  to 
say  precisely  what  the  powers  of  the  Surveyor  of  Taxes  should  be. 
He,  however,  warmly  advocated  uniformity  of  assessment.  (Hear, 
hear.)  He  thought  that  the  Guardians  ought  to  try  their  utmost  to 
retain  their  existing  powers  with  such  modifications  as  would  serve 
the  various  interests  concerned.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  County  Councils 
were  overworked  already,  and  it  would  be  to  the  disadvantage  of 
those  bodies  and  of  the  public  in  general  if  the  work  of  assessment 
was  placed  on  those  already  heavily  burdened  shoulders.     (Cheers.) 

Mr  F.  H.  Benth  AM  (Bradford)  said  that  he  would  like  to  offer  a  few 
remarks  on  the  post-mortem  examination  of  the  Bill.  (Cheers  and 
laughter).  The  whole  consensus  of  opinion  among  local  authorities 
had  been  in  favour  of  its  decease.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  Bill  would  not 
have  attained  the  object  it  was  drawn  for,  namely,  to  secure  uniformity 
of  assessment  throughout  the  country ;  and  it  would  have  created 
two  or  three  assessing  authorities  in  one  area  in  certain  county 
boroughs  which  extended  into  more  than  one  Union.    Until  adminis- 
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tnttiye  areas  could  be  made  coterminous  for  all  purposes  it  would  be 
as  well  to  leave  valuation  reform  alone.  (Hear,  hear.)  To  have 
upset  existing  arrangements  without  giving  local  authorities  a  long 
time  to  consider  the  proposals  would  have  been  extremely  unwise. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  C.  W.  HoBSON  (Beverley)  said  he  did  not  agree  with  Mr  Long- 
botham's  remark — "  All  this  because  it  is  said  that  there  is  a  lack  of 
uniformity  in  the  assessments  of  properties  between  Union  and 
Union  in  a  county,  and  between  the  Poor  Law  valuation  and  that 
of  the  State  as  prescribed  by  the  rule  of  thumb  diagnosis  of  the 
representatives  of  the  Commissioners  of  Taxes — the  Surveyor."  The 
Surveyor  of  Taxes  was  not  the  servant  of  the  Commissioners  but  of 
the  Crown,  and  the  Commissioners  often  protected  the  taxpayers 
against  the  Surveyor.  As  to  another  point,  he  believed  that  the 
county  rate  basis  was  settled  not  from  the  return  sent  in  by  the 
Assessment  Committees,  but  was  founded  on  the  figures  as  amended 
by  the  Surveyor  of  Taxes. 

Mr  J.  Peace  (Dewsbury)  said  that  the  Bill  would  probably  be 
brought  in  again  if  the  present  Government  remained  in  office,  and 
it  might  be  well  to  request  the  District  Committee  of  the  Conference 
and  the  Central  Committee  of  Poor  Law  Conferences  to  keep  an  eye 
on  it  with  a  view  to  convening  a  Special  Conference  if  the  Bill  should 
be  revived.    (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  LoNGBOTHAM  thanked  the  Conference  for  the  reception  of 
his  paper. 

Mr  A.  E.  Booker  (Sheffield)  proposed  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  readers  of  the  papers,  saying  that  very  much  of  the  success  of 
a  Conference  depended  upon  the  papers.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  E.  A.  RiGBV  (Huddersfield)  seconded  the  proposition,  saying 
that  Mrs  Moser  stuck  to  her  text,  and  like  Mr  Longbotham,  had 
handled  the  subject  in  a  masterly  fashion.     (Cheers.) 

Mr  Longbotham  briefly  replied  on  behalf  of  Mrs  Moser  and 
himself. 

Mr  W.  C.  Winter  (Hull)  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chair- 
man and  other  members  of  the  Huddersfield  Board  of  Guardians  for 
providing  the  members  with  afternoon  tea — which  was  greatly  en- 
joyed at  the  close  of  the  proceedings. 

Mr  J.  H.  Ford  (Leeds)  seconded  the  vote  of  thanks,  which  was 
carried,  a  Lady  Guardian  adding  her  expression  of  thanks,  and  Miss 
SiDDON  (Huddersfield)  also  made  a  few  remarks. 

Sir  Thomas  Brooke  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr  Eli 
Whitwam,  the  President,  for  the  admirable  way  in  which  he  con- 
ducted the  Conference,  and  for  his  practical  introductory  address. 
He  trusted  that  Mr  Eli  Whitwam  would  long  be  spared  to  guide  the 
affairs  of  the  Huddersfield  Union.    (Cheers.) 

Mr  J.  W.  TiLLOTSON  (Halifax),  seconding,  said  that  the  longer  one 
knew  Mr  Eli  Whitwam  the  more  one  appreciated  him.    (Hear,  hear.) 

The  President,  who  was  greeted  with  hearty  cheers,  thanked 
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the  Conference,  saying  that  in  Poor  Law  and  all  the  other  work  of 
his  life  he  had  always  endeavoured  to  he  of  service  to  his  fellow-men. 
A  man  would  but  pass  this  way  once,  and  it  was  his  duty  to  do  his 
best  openly  and  above  board.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  Guardians  of 
Huddersfield  recognised  that  they  were  dealing  not  merely  with 
money  but  with  human  beings,  and  they  desired  to  serve  their  Union 
and  their  country  well  (Cheers.) 
The  proceedings  then  terminated. 
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Tuesday,  25TH  October. 

The  Mayor  (Alderman  M.  H.  Footman)  welcomed  the  delegates. 
He  said  the  subject  perhaps  upon  which  an*  urban  sanitary 
authority  and  they  as  Guardians  of  the  poor  had  most  in  common 
was  the  question  of  the  communication  of  disease  by  tramps.  The 
city  of  Lincoln,  as  they  probably  knew,  had  recently  had  outbreaks 
of  smallpox,  which  had  been  traced  in  their  inception  to  tramps  or 
Irish  harvestmen  wandering  the  country,  and  if  they  could  put  a  stop 
to  the  communication  of  disease  by  means  of  these  gentlemen  of  the 
road,  he  was  quite  sure  the  health  of  the  borough  and  also  of  the 
country  would  be  immensely  improved,  huge  sums  would  be  saved 
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to  the  ratepayers,  and  many  valuable  lives  now  lost  periodically 
would  also  be  saved  to  the  State.  (Applause.)  He  did  not  know  if 
the  question  would  come  within  the  purview  of  the  papers  or  discus- 
sions,  but  if  any  scheme  could  be  proposed  which  would  obviate  this 
very  grievous  (hfficulty,  he  was  sure  nobody  would  be  more  grateful 
than  the  Sanitary  Committee,  of  which  he  was  the  chairman.  One 
other  thing  he  should  like  to  mention  was  the  subject  of  the  public 
service.  He  was  one  of  those  who  believed  the  very  best  public 
service  was  that  of  intelligent  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  gave  their 
voluntary  service  to  the  public,  and  he  thought  that  if  there  was  any- 
body really  deserving  of  the  name  of  patriots  it  was  the  Boards  of 
Guardians  throughout  the  country,  who,  without  thanks  from  any- 
body but  complaints  from  most  quarters,  without  any  assistance  from 
the  Local  Government  Board — (laughter  and  applause) — ^persisted  in 
doing  their  duty.  Patriotism  was  in  everybody's  mouth  to-day, 
though  there  was  an  old  saying — ^by  Dr  Samuel  Johnson — ^that 
patriotism  was  the  last  refuge  for  the  scoundrel.  (Laughter.)  But 
the  test  of  patriotism  was  sacrifice^  and  Boards  of  Guardians  made 
more  sacrifices  than  they  were  credited  with.  He  most  sincerely 
congratulated  the  countiy  on  the  services  of  their  Guardians,  and 
especially  of  the  services  of  those  ladies  and  gentlemen  who,  not 
fixing  their  efiforts  to  their  own  particular  area,  took  the  trouble 
and  incurred  the  expense  of  attending  these  Conferences  which 
did  so  much  good.     (Cheers.) 

A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  the  Mayor  for  his  address 
of  welcome,  and  to  his  Worship  and  the  Corporation  for  the  loan  of 
the  hall  for  the  Conference. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  stated  that  letters  of  apology  for  absence 
from  the  meeting  had  been  sent  by  Mr  C.  H.  Seely,  M.P.  for  the 
City  of  Lincoln,  and  Mr  J.  L.  P.  Barber,  of  Burton-on-Trent. 

The  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Lincoln  (Dr  E.  C.  Wickham)  then 
took  the  chair,  and  said — My  first  duty  is  to  thank  you  for  your 
kindness  in  asking  me  to  take  the  chair  at  your  Conference.*  I  wish 
I  were  more  fit  than  I  am  to  help  your  deliberations.  But  I  have — ^as 
who  has  not  ? — a  deep  interest  in  your  work  and  the  great  problems 
with  which  it  is  concerned.  Of  all  the  offices — in  this  country,  so 
many  and  so  important — in  which  the  State  commands  unbought 
service,  I  know  of  none,  the  holders  of  which  have  a  stronger  claim  on 
public  gratitude  jhan  that  of  Guardians.  It  is  an  office  of  irksome 
detail.  In  serving  the  general  interest  it  is  not  easy  always  to  escape 
misconstruction.  The  softer  feelings  have  to  be  put  to  school,  and 
yet  the  path  of  justice  and  public  policy  is  rarely  so  self-evident  as  to 
make  up  for  misunderstandings  and  heartaches.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  an  office  whose  holders  are  rendering  to  the  community  high 
services.  They  are  guarding  its  interests,  keeping  its  conscience, 
satisfying  its  sense  of  humanity.  It  is  their  business  to  probe  some 
of  its  worst  sores,  to  struggle  with  some  of  its  most  distressing  pro- 
blems.   Their  work  touches  closely  many  of  the  gravest  questions  of 
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political  and  human  concern — questions  of  finance,  of  health,  of 
morals — the  complicated  machinery  of  labour,  thrift,  family  relations. 
"  The  poor,"  we  are  told,  "  are  always  with  us."  In  the  ancient  world 
their  existence  was  partly  masked,  partly  met,  by  the  universal  insti- 
tution of  slavery.  Every  Roman  estate  had  its  own  "  Workhouse  " 
— ^they  used  the  very  word — ^its  barrack  of  compulsory  labour.  There 
was  little  regard  for  human  life ;  scant — if  any — pity  for  age  or  sick- 
ness. Some  form  of  slavery  lasted  far  into  the  Middle  Ages ;  and 
down  to  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  it  has  been  not  unfairly  said 
that  all  l^slation  in  respect  of  the  poor  was  of  the  nature  of  efforts 
to  retain  or  to  restore  that  condition — of  efforts  to  fix  wages,  to  force 
service,  to  tie  labourers  to  the  soil.  And  as  human  nature  is  consti- 
tuted, slavery  of  any  form  produces  the  same  results — the  degradation 
of  labour — "  servile  wars  " — "  peasant  revolts  " — a  perpetual  sense  of 
sitting  over  a  volcano.  Mitigation  came  to  the  country  poor  from  the 
large  charity  of  the  religious  houses,  though  they  also  owned  land 
and  were  interested  in  the  l^slation  against  vagrancy.  But  as  the 
people  in  spite  of  this,  then  as  now,  crowded  into  the  centres  of 
population,  the  towns  grew  by  the  addition  of  quarters  to  which  the 
worst  slum  of  a  modern  city  is  a  paradise  of  health  and  comfort. 
Their  condition  is  to  be  read  in  the  epidemics,  far  beyond  our  experi- 
ence, of  the  diseases  bred  of  want  and  filth,  which  from  time  to  time 
swept  every  country  in  Europe.  I  am  not  going  to  inflict  upon  you  a 
sketch  of  Poor  Law  legislation  between  1600  and  1834 — its  alter- 
nating wisdom  and  unwisdom.  The  great  Act  of  1834  was  one  of 
the  firstfruits  of  the  change  in  the  balance  of  our  constitution  which 
came  with  the  Reform  Act.  It  stands  by  the  side  of  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  slave,  the  mitigation  of  the  terrible  Criminal  Law,  the 
popularising  of  municipal  corporations.  It  swept  away  the  accu- 
mulated evils  which  had  caused  one  of  the  most  philosophical  and 
judicially  minded  of  statesmen  to  speak  in  the  House  of  Commons 
of  the  old  Poor  Law  as  a  "  nursery  of  crime" — the  narrow  area,  the 
conflict  of  authorities,  the  lack  of  principle,  the  mixture  of  sentiment 
tality  and  cruelty.  It  gave  us  the  administrative  machinery  which 
substantially  has  lasted  to  the  present  time — the  grouping  of 
parishes  in  "  Unions  "  large  enough  to  secure  some  public  opinion, 
some  distribution  of  burdens,  and  some  breadth  of  treatment — 
the  local  "  Board  of  Guardians  "  representative  of  the  ratepayers — 
the  Central  Board  in  London  to  stimulate,  guide,  and  co-ordi- 
nate their  action.  The  principles  of  the  Act,  as  well  as  the 
machinery,  are  still  with  us ;  but  it  left  much  to  the  future.  It  is 
a  proof  of  its  wisdom,  not  of  its  failure,  that  seventy  years  after- 
wards you  are  holding  such  a  Conference  as  this,  that  we  are  still 
patiently  and  not  without  hopefulness  fingering  the  problems  which 
it  left  to  us.  Time  has  brought  us  experience.  We  have  learnt  the 
value — ^perhaps  also  some  limits  to  the  value — of  carefully  compiled 
and  compared  statistics.  It  has  also  trained  that  faculty  which  is  as 
important  as  experience  to  right  judgment  in  political  and  social 
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qoeidoiit — I  mem  the  hnagintioo.  ItisiapoHUefeo 
written  on  these  topics  nov  mie  by  side  widi 
jpean  ago  withoot  being  stnick  with  the  difiacDoe  io  this 
The  life  of  the  poor  is  so  much  more  findlj 
— their  variety — the  complnrity  of  the 
which  they  move.  And  on  the  other  hand  there  is  so 
instructed  a  consciousness  of  the  fitf-rrarhing  cofBeqoences  of  any 
mistaken  action — of  the  risk  of  incieasiiig  pauperism  in  tbe  attem|it 
to  diminish  it— of  breaking  down  sdf-respect,  of  dwromngmg  tfarift, 
of  lessening  the  aheady  weakened  sense  of  £uiily  doty.  That  is  one 
of  the  subjects  you  are  to  discuss.  (Hear,  bar.)  Let  me  say  a 
word  of  two  practical  dianges  of  happy  omen  whkh  have  been  in- 
troduced of  late  vears  into  the  working  of  the  Poor  Law,  both  of 
which  would  probably  have  seemed  dreams  in  1854.  One  is  the 
practice,  now  become  so  common,  of  riefting  women  on  Boards  of 
Guardians.  We  have  derived  great  benefit  firom  it  here.  I  wifl 
appeal  to  an  unanswerable  witness.  The  late  chairman  of  our  Boaid 
of  Guardians  is  probably  known  to  some  here  besides  our  kical 
representatives.  As  they  know,  he  is  a  man  of  robost  intelligeno^ 
of  long  experience,  who  says  what  he  thinks.  In  his  farewell  speech 
to  the  Board  he  made  a  confesaon.  He  reminded  them  that  he 
had  been  opposed  to  the  admission  of  women  to  it,  but  he  wished 
to  offer  his  testimony  that  he  had  been  mistaken — ^at  none  of  the 
bad  consequences  which  he  foresaw  had  happened,  and  that  the 
women  Guardians  had  been  most  useful  members  of  the  BoanL  It 
is  hard  when  one  looks  back  to  think  that  it  should  ever  have  been 
doubtful,  seeing  that  a  large  part  of  the  work  is  concerned  with  the 
affairs  of  women  and  children.  If  in  such  aflbirs  a  woman's  hand 
will  be  more  sympathetic,  she  will  also  know  more  fully  what  she 
is  about — will  be  less  liable  to  be  taken  in.  And  in  the  general 
administration  she  has  some  advantages  which  men  have  not  She 
has  a  natural  sense  for  detail,  and  tbus  without  lessening  the  power 
of  enthusiasm —and  also  she  is  not  ashamed  of  counting  the  cost  or 
seeing  that  she  gets  her  money's  worth.  She  is  less  liable  than  we  men 
sometimes  are  to  be  either  extravagant  or  penny-wise.  (Hear,  hear.) 
The  other  immense  improvement  is  in  the  humanity  and  common- 
sense  of  the  treatment  of  children.  We  can  indeed  measure  the 
distance  which  we  have  travelled  when  we  compare  the  picture  which 
Charles  Dickens  drew  of  the  "  Workhouse  diild  "  with  the  picture 
which  we  can  see  ourselves  in  one  of  the  wholesome  country  homes 
in  which  our  Guardians  gather  their  orphans  or  quasi-orphans — the 
picture  of  children  who  look  you  in  the  face,  well-fed,  well-treated, 
well-mannered — receiving  a  good  education  in  the  village  scho(^ 
with  no  stigma  of  shame  and  no  tainting  companionship,  looking  to 
be  passed  by-and-by  into  the  training  ship  or  to  have  work  found  for 
them,  and  in  the  latter  case  to  be  foUowed  by  the  kindly  care  of  the 
Guardians,  helping  private  charity,  which  provides  a  home  for  them 
out  of  hours  of  work.    What  a  gain  to  the  community !    Take  one 
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illustration.  The  late  chaplain-general  of  the  army,  speaking  here 
a  year  or  two  ago  of  the  improvement  which  he  had  witnessed  in  the 
morale  of  the  British  soldier,  attributed  it  to  an  appreciable  extent  to 
the  influence  on  the  mass  of  the  army  of  the  large  contingent  now 
drawn  from  the  many  homes  and  institutions — Workhouse  homes 
among  them — in  which  boys  are  trained  early  in  discipline  and 
wholesome  ways.  1  must  not  trench  on  my  friend  Mr  Torr's  interest- 
ing subject,  which  is  your  first  topic  of  discussion  ;  but  that  suggests 
that  perhaps  we  are  on  the  eve  of  taking  another  great  step  forward 
by  a  serious  attempt  to  deal  humanely  and  effectively  with  a  class 
which  now  complicates  so  largely  the  task  both  of  our  Workhouses 
and  of  our  prisons.  If  I  followed  rightly  Mr  Long's  address  the 
other  day  to  the  deputation  of  London  Guardians,  it  is  a  question 
which  seems  already  to  have  entered  the  domain  of  practical  politics. 
(Hear,  hear.)  I  have  ventured  to  say  that  the  subject  which  such 
Conferences  as  this  exist  to  discuss  is  not  without  hopefulness.  It 
is  hopeful  because  experience  has  already  brought  such  substantial 
improvement,  and  points  the  way  to  others.  But  there  is  enough  in 
all  conscience  still  to  do.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  is  a  terrible  fact  if  it  is 
true — as  Mr  Charles  Booth  told  us — that  of  men  and  women  in 
England  over  sixty-five  years  of  age  nearly  a  third  are  paupers — of 
men  and  women  of  the  labouring  class  above  that  age  from  40  to  45 
per  cent.  When  we  look  at  it  so,  the  only  comfort  is  to  reflect  not 
how  much  has  been  done,  but  how  much,  that  may  alter  these  figures, 
either  has  not  yet  been  done,  or  has  not  yet  had  time  to  bear  its  fruit. 
It  is  not  yet  more  than  a  generation  since  we  began  seriously  to 
educate  our  people.  Those  who  are  now  sixty-five  did  not  start  in 
life  with  that  advantage.  Our  great  friendly  societies  and  other 
means  of  safely  investing  savings  are  now  putting  great  opportunities 
in  the  way  of  men  who  are  still  young  or  in  middle  life.  But  the 
old  belong  to  the  days — not  yet,  alas  1  wholly  gone — when  the  very 
desire  for  thrift  was  killed  by  the  cruel  sight  of  bankrupt  clubs. 
(Hear,  hear.)  Something  has  been  done  to  organise  labour.  That 
should  do  much  to  secure  the  industrious  poor.  But  the  work  is 
still  fragmentary.  It  hardly  touches  one  of  the  sexes.  Its  principles 
are  still  matters  of  debate.  (Hear,  hear.)  No  one  can  think  that 
the  last  word  has  been  said,  that  all  our  resources  are  exhausted,  in  the 
war  against  those  two  great  nurses  of  pauperism — drink  and  betting. 
(Hear,  hear.)  It  cannot  again  be  impossible  to  do  in  England  what 
has  been  done  in  Denmark,  and  even,  in  part,  in  Ireland,  to  make 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil  repay  outlay,  and  attract  labourers  instead 
of  driving  them  away  into  the  squalor  of  the  town  slum.  Once 
more  we  have  to  face  without  delay  and  reduce  as  far  as  we  may 
the  consequences  of  the  lack  of  foresight  on  the  part  of  our  prede- 
cessors in  allowing  our  fast-growing  cities  to  be  ringed  round,  as  by 
a  wall  of  Pekin,  by  land  in  the  uncontrolled  hands  of  owners  who 
can  make  cheap  and  wholesome  housing  well-nigh  impossible. 
While    all    these    tasks    and    others     like     them    remain    to    be 
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completed  or  even  attempted,  ve  camiot  despair,  for  our  de- 
scendants»  at  least,  of  that  which  must  be  the  aim  of  all  of  us — that 
of  making  the  Foot  Law  Guardian's  office  one  day  a  sinecure.  In 
the  meantime  there  is  (denty  of  work  for  such  Conferences  as  youis. 
The  last  word  is  with  the  legislature  in  most  of  these  matters.  But 
you  study  pauperism  and  povi»ty  at  close  quarters.  We  want  doctois 
in  the  fiist  place  to  cure  the  sick.  Of  the  methods  of  doing  that 
most  necessary  work  you  are  come  here  to  speak.  Forgive  me  if  I 
have  ventured  in  opening  your  Conference  to  remind  you  that  doctors 
do  us  another  service.  They  use  the  experience  which  they  gather 
at  the  bedside  to  teach  us  the  causes  of  sickness  and  help  us  to  avoid 
and  it  may  be  extirpate  them.     (Cheers.) 

A  resolution,  on  the  motion  of  the  Rev.  W.  H.  H.  Fairclough 
(Burton-on-Trent),  seconded  by  Mrs  HoDcrrr  (Lincoln),  was  passed, 
expressing  deep  sympathy  with  the  fishermen  of  the  North  Sea  in 
their  sufferings  through  the  outrage  by  the  Russian  fleet,  and  with 
the  wives  and  relatives  of  those  who  were  killed  while  following  their 
peaceful  and  arduous  occupation. 

It  was  ordered  that  the  resolution  be  s^it  to  the  Mayor  of  Hull 
and  the  Mayor  of  Grimsby. 

Mr  H.  J.  ToRR  (Morton  Hall,  Swinderby,  Lincolnshire)  then  read 
the  following  paper : — 

COMPULSORY    LABOUR    COLONIES    FOR 

HABITUAL  VAGRANTS. 

By  Mr  H.  J.  TORR, 

Mort»m  HaU,  Swinderty,  Limes, 


Our  subject  is  "  Compulsory  Labour  Colonies  for 
Habitual  Vagrants,"  and  at  the  commencement  of  this 
paper  I  want  to  make  clear  exactly  what  I  desire  to 
prove.  I  hope  also,  Mr  Chairman,  you  will  not  mind 
my  asking  speakers  who  follow  me  to  aid  my  task  by 
giving  us  their  views  rather  on  these  particular  pro- 
posals than  on  other  aspects  of  the  vagrancy  problem, 
however  interesting. 

The  position  is  this.  The  Government  has  ap- 
pointed a  Committee  to  investigate  the  whole  question 
of  vagrancy,  and  one  of  the  proposals  submitted  to 
them,  and  originating  in  this  county,  is  that  for  the 
establishment  of  these  compulsory  labour  colonies; 
•^'^orether  with  the  grant  of  power  to  the  magistrates  to 
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order  the  detention  of  vagrants  in  such  labour  colonies, 
instead  of  sentencing  them  to  imprisonment  as  we  now 
do.  It  is  this  proposal  I  wish  to  explain  to  you,  so 
that  with  your  experience  of  the  vagrancy  question  to 
guide  you,  you  may  declare  whether  you  consider  such 
a  policy  likely  to  be  beneficial  or  not. 

The  proposal  to  establish  these  compulsory  labour 
colonies  rests  upon  three  principles  : — 

First,  that  you  cannot  cure  the  vagrant  except  by 
"  continuous  treatment." 

Secondly,  that  you  cannot  secure  this  **  continuous 
treatment "  unless  you  have  definite  powers  of  deten- 
tion for  considerable  periods  of  time. 

Thirdly,  that  the  best  place  for  giving  this  *'  con- 
tinuous treatment "  under  a  legal  power  of  detention  is 
neither  the  Workhouse  nor  the  prison,  but  the  labour 
colony,  organised  after  the  Belgian  model. 

The  Vagrant  Class. 

First,  then,  as  to  the  need  of  "continuous  treat- 
ment." If  we  examine  the  vagrant  class,  I  think  we 
shall  find  it  is  composed  of  three  categories — (a)  the 
** travelling  workmen";  (d)  the  inefficient  men,  whom 
we  may  call  the  "  can't  works  " ;  and  {c)  the  familiar 
**  won't  works."     Let  us  take  them  in  order : — 

(a,)  The  workman  in  search  of  work  owing  to  trade 
fluctuations  and  other  causes — the  "travelling workmen" 
as  we  may  call  them.  Now  this  class  is  not  permanently 
large.  It  varies  with  trade  requirements,  but  pro- 
bably tends  to  increase  rather  than  to  decrease  owing 
to  the  growing  specialisation  of  industry.  Now  I  do 
not  propose  these  compulsory  labour  colonies  for  this 
class,  and  wish  this  to  be  fully  understood.  But  I 
would  like  to  point  out  at  the  same  time  how  lamen- 
tably defective  is  our  treatment  of  these  men  to-day, 
when  we  either  herd  them  with  the  "cant  works  "  and 
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the  **  won't  works"  in  the  tramp  ward,  or  treat  them 
as  criminals  in  cells,  wasting  their  time  with  useless 
labour  tasks,  and  sending  them  afield  each  day  nomi- 
nally to  look  for  work,  often  without  food  and  with 
imprisonment  hanging  over  them  if  they  ask  for  any 
by  the  way.  Surely  we  can  devise  some  better  system 
than  this  for  passing  these  men  on  from  one  place  to 
another  when  their  character  as  **  travelling  workmen  " 
is  established.  But  I  will  not  go  further  into  this 
question  now,  because  it  is  outside  the  limits  of  this 
paper. 

(6.)  Next  come  the  "can't  works,"  mainly,  I  think, 
either  the  children  of  our  slums  and  our  drink  shops,  or 
the  failures  of  our  workshops.  What  chance  of  becom- 
ing an  efficient  workman  has  a  lad  bred  in  the  slums  of 
slum  parents,  and  able,  as  he  is,  easily  to  pick  up  enough 
odd  jobs,  &c.,  to  keep  himself  alive.  He  has  no 
training,  he  has  no  ambition,  he  has  no  moral  strengdi, 
and  very  often  no  physical  strength  either.  He  drifts 
up  to  manhood  utterly  unable  to  do  any  work  efficiently, 
and  consequently  worthless  to  any  employer.  He  has 
never  learned  to  work,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases 
does  not  want  to  work  either.  Side  by  side  with  this 
slum  product,  there  is  also  the  man  who  may  have 
once  been  a  good  workman,  but  perhaps  less  efficient 
than  his  fellows,  or  perhaps  broken  down  by  sickness, 
accident,  age,  or  other  causes,  and  losing  regular  work 
in  consequence.  In  former  days  there  were  many  "  half- 
pay  jobs"  on  the  roads  and  elsewhere  for  such  **  half- 
work  "  men,  but  to-day,  when  no  employer  may  give  less 
than  the  standard  rate  of  wage,  obviously  for  these  "half- 
efficients  "  there  is  no  opening,  and  down  they  go,  poor 
fellows,  taking  to  the  road  at  first  in  search  of  work, 
losing  there  what  skill  they  had,  ready  victims  to  drink, 
and  ending  by  being  unable  to  work  at  all,  "cant 
works  "  of  the  most  pitiable  description.  The  records  of 
Hadleigh  and  Lingfield  are  full  of  such  cases. 
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(c.)  Lastly  we  have  the  familiar  **won't  works  " — the 
"work-shy"  men,  as  they  call  them  in  Switzerland. 
They  are  only  the  natural  products  of  human  laziness, 
— a  vice  that  is  increasingly  prevalent  among  all 
classes.  The  history  of  all  relief  works  shows  how 
large  a  proportion  of  the  nominally  **  unemployed  "  con- 
sists of  these  men,  and  what  a  nuisance  they  are  to  all 
genuine  workers. 

Failure  of  Present  Methods. 

My  first  proposition,  then,  is  this,  that  while  our 
present  methods  of  temporary  detention  in  the  Work- 
nouse,  either  in  cells  or  wards,  coupled  to  temporary 
labour  tasks  with  a  few  days'  or  weeks'  imprisonment 
under  fairly  comfortable  conditions,  are  a  gross  injustice 
to  the  "  travelling  workman  "  mentioned  above,  they  are 
absolutely  useless  for  the  purpose  either  of  reforming 
or  of  deterring  the  "can't  works"  and  the  "won't  works." 
It  is  true  that  when  one  county  makes  the  task  heavier 
than  the  next,  or  when  it  establishes  cells  whilst  the 
neighbouring  counties  still  retain  wards,  or  if  in  an 
isolated  county  the  magistrates  habitually  send  vag- 
rants to  prison,  such  action  may  clear  that  particular 
county  at  the  expense  of  its  neighbours.  But  the 
records  of  general  vagrancy  prove  that  it  leaves  quite 
untouched  the  total  volume.  Indeed  we  can  expect  no 
other  result,  for  no  matter  how  many  odd  days'  work 
the  "  can't  work "  gets  in  the  casual  ward  at  stone- 
breaking  or  oakum  picking,  obviously  he  is  no  better 
able  to  earn  his  own  living  afterwards  than  he  was 
before.  Equally  this  spasmodic,  short-lived,  and  very 
light  discipline  of  Workhouse  or  gaol  is  useless  for  the 
"  won't  work."  He  laughs  at  the  whole  system,  and 
not  infrequently  looks  at  a  short  period  of  imprison- 
ment as  a  pleasant  method  of  spending  the  slack 
seasons.  Take  our  own  case  in  Lincolnshire.  Here 
are  the  figures  as  to  proceedings  under  the  Vagrancy 
Act  during  the  last  four  years  : — 
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1900  -  .  -  -  912 

1901  -  -  -  -  1,290 

1902  -  -  -  -  1,474 

1903  -  -  .  -  2,207 

1904  (six  months  only)       1,245 
(Convictions,  1,102,  or  88  per  cent) 

If  the  present  methods  could  succeed  anywhere, 
certainly  they  would  do  so  here,  where  they  receive 
such  systematic  and  thorough  support  from  the  magis- 
trates. Yet  the  figures  show  they  fail  utterly,  and 
they  are  bound  to  fail  utterly,  for  they  leave  wholly- 
untouched  the  real  causes  of  vagrancy — the  mans 
laziness,  or  his  ignorance,  or  his  drunken  habits,  or  his 
physical  or  moral  feebleness,  as  the  case  may  be.  Not 
one  of  these  causes  can  possibly  be  removed  by  any 
system  which  is  not  based  on  what  we  may  call  con- 
tinuous treatment. 

The  Vagrant's  Needs. 

The  man  who  dislikes  work — the  "work-shy"  man 
as  they  call  him  in  Switzerland — can  only  be  taught 
the  dignity  and  the  value  of  labour,  or  the  uselessness 
of  attempting  to  live  without  labour,  by  a  long  course 
of  steady  compulsory  labour  whenever  he  fails  to 
support  himself  by  voluntary  labour.  Equally  the 
inefficient  man  who  cannot  work  up  to  modern  stan- 
dards, and  whom  in  consequence  no  modern  employer 
will  employ  at  modern  wages,  he  also  needs  for  his 
better  training  a  long  period  of  labour-schooling.  His 
colleague,  the  man  who,  though  perhaps  a  skilled 
workman  at  his  trade,  cannot  in  the  outside  world  resist 
the  innumerable  temptations  to  drink  or  other  vices 
which  he  finds  in  this  way — surely  what  he  needs  also 
is  long-continued  protection  in  a  course  of  steady  work. 
Add  to  these  the  great  army  of  these  physically  unfit, 
the  true  children  of  our  slums,  and  what  do  these 
want,  except  the  opportunity  to  do  such  work  as  they 
are  fit  for,  to  provide  as  far  as  may  be  for  their  daily 
bread? 
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The  Power  of  Detention. 

Secondly,  to  secure  this  treatment  you  must  have 
a  power  of  detention.  I  have  talked  on  this  point 
to  Colonel  Lamb,  Mr  Brooke,  and  others  with  personal 
experience,  and  their  opinion  is  unanimous  that — to 
quote  from  General  Booth's  book,  **  The  Vagrant  and 
the  Unemployable" — 

**  Most  of  the  efforts  to  check  the  growth  of  the 
evil  (tramps)  are  rendered  abortive  chiefly  by 
the  fact  that  there  is  no  method  of  keeping 
the  tramp  in  one  place  and  compelling  him  to 
work  until  he  acquires  the  habit  of  industry  and 
prefers  it  to  idleness." 

'*  Some  magistrates,  when  a  vagrant  of  this  class  is 
brought  before  them  for  some  petty  larceny, 
feel  so  deeply  the  importance  of  giving  him  a 
chance  of  settled  employment,  that  they  pass 
upon  him  the  fullest  sentence  permissible  by 
law — for  example,  sending  a  man  to  prison  for 
two  years  for  the  theft  of  a  clothes-peg."  .  .  . 

"In  our  experience  at  Hadleigh  we  nave  seldom 
found  them  absolutely  refusing  to  work.  Many 
were  not  averse  to  labouring  for  a  day  or  two, 
but  the  continuity  of  the  thing  was  the  real 
trouble.  The  results  with  the  man  who  could 
keep  steadily  at  his  work  for  the  first  month 
or  six  weeks  were  almost  invariably  satisfactory. 
If  we  could  have  prevailed  upon  the  others 
to  remain,  they  too  might  have  been  restored. 
But  when  the  *moving-on'  habit  came  on,  it 
was  too  much  for  them." 

To  secure  this  power  the  Salvation  Army  authori- 
ties last  session  introduced  a  Bill,  backed  by  Sir  John 
Gorst,  Sir  John  Leng,  Mr  Haldane,  Major  Rasch,  and 
others,  including  the  well-known  labour  leader,  Mr 
Crooks.  This  Bill,  besides  providing  for  the  establish- 
ment of  certified  colonies,  gave  powers  to  the  magistrates 
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to  order  the  detention  in  such  colonies  of  those  vagrants 
whom  they  now  can  send  to  prison  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Vagrancy  Acts.  Very  little  alteration  of 
the  law  is,  in  fact,  necessary,  for  the  magistrates  can 
now  order,  as  you  know,  one  month's  imprisonment  for 
a  first  offence,  and  three  months  for  the  second,  while 
Quarter  Sessions  can  give  one  year  to  '' habituals." 
All  that  is  needed  is  to  authorise  an  alternative  sen- 
tence of  so  much  detention  in  a  ''certified  labour 
colony."  In  the  case  of  first  offenders  we  might  be 
authorised  to  order  detention  not  exceeding  six  months, 
or  until  a  certain  bonus  had  been  earned.  For  sub- 
sequent offences  the  limit  might  be  twelve  months,  or 
possibly  up  to  two  years. 

Beyond  these  for  the  habitual — the  "incorrigible 
rogue"  of  our  present  law — I  think  the  power  of 
detention  should  be  very  wide  indeed  It  is  no  kind- 
ness to  allow  the  ''permanent  inefficient"  to  wander 
about  the  country  continually  sinking  lower  and  lower, 
and  free  to  propagate  a  new  generation  weaker  even 
than  himself.  Once  it  is  proved,  as  the  result  of 
repeated  convictions,  that  a  man's  case  is  hopeless, 
without  hesitation  we  know  that  the  kindest  policy  is 
to  detain  him  indefinitely.  In  the  Belgian  colonies 
you  see  these  men  at  work,  and  there  is  no  comparison 
possible  of  the  decency,  order,  and  comfort  of  their 
lives  detained  in  these  colonies  in  healthy  labour,  and 
earning  a  considerable  portion  of  the  cost  of  their 
maintenance — with  the  wretched  squalid  existence  of  our 
habituals,  whose  boasted  freedom  simply  means  freedom 
to  ruin  themselves  the  more  completely.  In  these 
cases  then,  I  think,  Quarter  Sessions  should  have  the 
power  to  order  very  prolonged  detention,  automati- 
cally removable,  unless  the  authorities  of  the  colony 
had  reason  to  believe  the  man  had  become  able  to 
support  himself  outside. 

The  Labour  Colony. 
Thirdly,  if  "  continuous  treatment "  is  necessary  for 
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the  **  can  t  works  "  and  the  "  won't  works,"  and  if  it  can 
only  be  secured  by  the  establishment  of  compulsory 
powers  of  detention,  where  should  it  be  given.  The 
Workhouse,  I  think,  is  generally  useless,  because  it 
is  not  situated  where  agricultural  labour  can  be 
organised,  and  because  you  could  not  easily  combine  in 
any  one  Workhouse  the  different  industries  which  are 
necessary  if  the  work  of  the  place  is  to  be  eflficiendy 
organised.  The  prisons  also  are  useless,  partly  for  the 
same  reasons,  but  chiefly  because  we  do  not  want  to 
make  these  people  into  criminals.  But  there  is  land  in 
plenty  in  the  country  for  the  establishment  of  **  labour 
colonies,"  where  an  immense  amount  of  reclamation 
and  development  work  could  be  carried  out  side  by 
side  with  industrial  operations.  The  Belgian  and 
Swiss  colonies  give  us  here  an  object  lesson. 

In  Belgium  the  magistrates  have  the  power  to 
order  the  detention  of  vagrants,  idlers,  and  drunkards 
in  these  colonies  for  any  period  up  to  seven  years. 

The  colonies  are  on  a  very  large  scale,  4,000  to 
5,000  men  being  generally  under  supervision  there. 
They  are  organised  on  the  most  modern  lines,  with 
very  fine  buildings  and  large  workshops,  and  there 
seems  to  be  little  difficulty  in  finding  employment  for 
the  whole  of  the  men  there.  At  the  time  of  our  visit 
some  800  were  employed  in  what  may  be  called  the 
domestic  work  of  the  different  establishments.  Some 
1,500  more  were  at  work  at  various  industries,  and 
about  the  same  number  more  found  occupation  on 
the  land.  The  guiding  principle  of  the  organisation 
is  that  the  whole  establishment  shall  be  self-supporting. 
Everything,  therefore,  that  the  colonists  use  or  need  is, 
as  far  as  possible,  made  in  the  colony  itself.  And  this 
does  not  simply  mean  that  the  materials  are  bought 
and  then  made  up  by  the  colonists,  but  they  begin  at 
the  beginning.  They  make  the  bricks  and  all  the 
furniture  and  fittings  for  the  whole  of  the  great  build- 
ings and  workshops  which  they  themselves  have  built, 
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complete  in  every  detail,  to  accommodate  this  great 
army  of  workers.  From  the  farm  comes  all  they 
require  to  eat,  and  in  addition  the  hides  which  they 
tan  with  the  bark  of  their  own  trees  and  then  make 
into  their  own  boots.  It  grows  the  flax  for  their 
canvas  suits  and  the  wool  for  their  winter  ones,  and 
supplies  the  bone  for  the  buttons,  the  glue  for  the 
carpenters,  the  tobacco  for  the  canteen,  and  the  chicory 
for  the  morning  coffee.  Side  by  side  with  the  farm  are 
the  great  shops  where  we  saw  hundreds  of  those  men 
who  outside  had  been  condemned  as  **  ne'er-do-weels," 
here  hard  at  work  each  at  his  own  trade,  or  at  some 
form  of  unskilled  labour  if  he  had  no  technical  know- 
ledge— cabinetmakers,  joiners,  weavers,  spinners,  wheel- 
wrights, bootmakers,  tailors,  blacksmiths,  engineers, 
painters,  clerks,  brickmakers,  potters,  stonemasons, 
bricklayers.  The  list  covered  almost  the  whole  range 
of  modern  industry,  yet  there  was  work  for  all,  and  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases  they  were  doing  it  willingly 
and  well.  Compare  this  hive  of  industry  with  our 
wretched  vagrant  cells  and  paltry  prison  labour. 

In  Switzerland  the  colonies  are  on  a  much  smaller 
scale,  and  are  therefore  mainly  agricultural ;  but  the 
same  principles  obtain.  In  the  canton  of  Berne  it  is 
the  parish  which  in  the  first  instance  has  to  complain 
to  the  authorities  that  such  and  such  a  person  is  either 
an  idler,  or  vagabond,  or  drunkard,  and  is  not  support- 
ing himself.  The  prefect  then  investigates  the  charge, 
and  if  he  considers  it  is  well  founded,  the  case  is  sent 
on  to  the  ** administrative  council"  at  Berne,  which 
has  the  power  to  order  detention  in  one  of  these  colo- 
nies for  any  period  from  six  months  to  two  years. 
The  men  go  to  one  colony  and  the  women  to  another, 
and  where  there  are  children  belonging  to  them  the 
parish  takes  charge  of  them,  boarding  them  out.  At 
the  colonies  the  work  is  very  real,  the  hours  being 
6.30  to  1 1.30  and  I  to  7,  in  all  eleven  hours  a  day,  with 
their  rooms  to  clean  out  in  addition  before  they  start. 
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The  men  work  in  gangs,  each  under  two  guardians  or 
foremen,  who  work  themselves  to  set  an  example. 
The  women  are  mainly  occupied  in  washing,  both  for 
themselves  and  for  a  large  convict  prison  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, in  mending  and  in  making  coarse  clothing 
for  some  wholesale  shops  at  Berne. 

Both  in  Belgium  and  Switzerland  there  seems  to 
be  no  difficulty  about  discipline.  The  director  has 
power  to  award  solitary  confinement,  with  bread  and 
water  diet,  up  to  fifteen  days,  and  if  necessary  dark 
cell  confinement.  In  addition,  in  Belgium  there  is  a 
small  scale  of  payment  attached  to  each  category  of 
work,  and  promotion  can  be  obtained  by  industry  or 
good  conduct.  Part  of  this  bonus  is  held  over  for 
the  colonist  when  he  goes  out,  and  the  rest  is  paid  him 
in  tokens  with  which  he  can  purchase  certain  small 
luxuries  at  the  colony  canteen. 

Time  does  not  allow  me  to  give  more  than  this  very 
slight  sketch  of  these  colonies ;  but  I  hope  many  of 
those  present  will  read  for  themselves  the  full  account 
of  the  Belgian  colonies  issued  by  the  Lindsey  Court 
of  Quarter  Sessions,  and  published  by  Mr  Morton, 
High  Street,  Lincoln,  and  also  the  account  of  the 
Swiss  colonies  just  issued  by  the  Local  Government 
Board. 

Results. 

Now  as  to  the  results  of  this  penal  colony  system. 
First,  as  to  cost.  It  is  certainly  far  less  than  the 
cost  of  the  same  class  in  England,  if  we  take  into 
account  all  they  receive  in  doles  in  addition  to  the  cost 
of  their  maintenance  in  Workhouses  and  prisons. 

In  the  Belgian  colonies  the  cost  works  out  at  about 
6d.  a  day  for  the  able-bodied,  and  is.  a  day  for  the 
infirm,  including  the  entire  cost  of  all  the  buildings, 
together  with  the  pay  and  pensions  of  the  officials. 
In  Switzerland,  at  St  Jean,  the  cost  to  the  State  is  only 
3^.  per  head  per  day,  while  at  Witzwyl  they  confi- 
dently assert  that,  in  view  of  the  increased  value  of 
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crisic-  S^^czcjiIj.  I  chink  rruch  berrer  results  could 
be  iccained  if  ihere  were  n:?re  co-iXJeration  between 
the  Sts^re  ^rA  die  relicl-.us  forces  of  the  country.  In 
the  f:re{^r:i  c.:':n:es  nr'Chh:^  is  dxie  to  use  the  men's 
leisure  time  or  to  win  any  pers^^nal  intluence  over  them. 
In  our  English  voluntary  colonies*  on  the  other  hand, 
the  zeal  and  enihusiasm  of  the  workers  is  wonderful. 
All  the  pers-Dnal  life  of  the  colonist  also  is  so  graded 
as  to  eno:»urage  ef?3rt.  At  the  SaI\*ation  Army  Colony 
of  Hadlei^h,  f^r  instance,  a  colonist  s  meals  and 
sleeping  accommodation  are  all  graded,  and  he  can 
work  his  way  up  to  the  possession  of  a  private  cubicle 
and  a  seat  at  a  small  table  with  clean  linen,  flowers, 
and  an  excellent  dinner.  His  earnings  also  are  graded, 
and  the  better  he  works  the  more  little  comforts  he  can 
buy  at  the  canteen,  and  the  larger  the  sum  he  can  save 
up  to  take  away  with  him. 

Unfortunately,  as  we  have  seen  from  Colonel 
Lamb's  report,  the  true  vagrant  rarely  remains  long 
enough  for  these  forces  to  have  much  influence  on  him- 
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What  we  want  is  to  combine  the  compulsion,  the 
discipline,  and  training  supplied  by  the  State  with 
the  grand  personal  zeal  to  save  the  man  himself  which 
characterises  the  workers  in  our  English  colonies. 

The  foundation  of  it  all,  however,  must  be  the 
'*  power  of  detention,"  and  it  is  this  that  I  ask  you 
by  your  resolution  to-day  to  press  upon  the  attention 
of  the  Vagrancy  Committee.  The  responsibility  for  the 
provision  of  the  colony  itself,  whether  by  Government, 
local  authorities,  or  private  societies,  is  also  of  course 
a  question  of  great  importance ;  but  I  will  not  enter 
into  it  now,  lest  it  obscure  the  main  questions  at  issue. 
These  are — First,  the  need  of  ** continuous  treatment" 
for  the  **cant  works"  and  the  ** won't  works";  and, 
secondly,  the  need  of  a  definite  and  comprehensive 
"  power  of  detention  " ;  and,  thirdly,  the  provision  of 
colonies  where  industrial  life  can  be  combined  with 
agricultural.  If  I  have  established  these  points  to-day, 
I  hope  you  will  unite  in  support  of  a  resolution  stating 
that  in  your  opinion  the  power  to  detain  vagrants  in 
labour  colonies  should  be  established  by  statute  and 
suitable  colonies  set  up  by  the  authorities. 

Rev.  J.  L.  Brooks  (Resident  Director,  Christian  Union  for  Social 
Service)  then  read  the  following  paper : — 

LABOUR    COLONIES    AND   THE 

UNEMPLOYED. 

By  Rev.  J.  L.  BROOKS, 

Retideni  Dirtctor^  Christian  UnUn/or  Social  Service, 


"  Be  Strong,  all  ye  people  of  the  land,  saith  the  Lord,  and  work  :  for  I 
am  with  you,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts.** — Haggai  ii.  4. 

I  HAVE  previously  been  honoured  by  requests  to  read 
papers  before  such  assemblies  as  this — in  one  case  in 
Winchester,  in  another  at  the  International  Home  Re- 
lief Congress  in  Edinburgh,  and  again  at  a  combined 
meeting  of  Guardians  and  Charity  Organisation  Society 
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workers  in  London  ;  and  in  the  light  of  discussion  and 
criticism  of  past  efforts  one  is  better  able  to  know  what 
is  likely  to  be  acceptable  to  the  present  audience, 
where  time  is  too  valuable  for  mere  vapouring.  At 
one  of  these  meetings  I  set  forth  what  was  done  at 
Lingfield,  where  I  have  the  responsibility  of  direction, 
and  disappointed  some  of  my  audience  because  I  did 
not  deal  with  Tramps,  about  whom  I  had  no  expert 
knowledge.  In  another  I  set  forth  what  was  needed 
in  labour  colonies  in  order  to  make  them  more 
successful.  Then  I  was  criticised  because  I  did  not 
outline  the  order  of  things  at  Lingfield.  I  want  now 
to  describe  Lingfield,  and  then  give  my  view  of  what 
is  needed,  if  colonies  are  to  be  established  more 
largely. 

Nine  years  ago,  at  Lingfield,  a  farm  of  250  acres 
was  bought,  and  the  farmhouse  opened  for  a  dozen 
men.  In  a  little  while  this  was  full,  and  a  temporary 
building  erected,  wherein,  under  one  roof,  we  had 
kitchen,  dining-room,  and  dormitories.  Shortly  this 
was  unequal  to  the  demand,  and  dormitories  were 
built  adjoining,  the  old  dormitories  being  used  for 
additional  dining-rooms,  thus  making  accommodation 
for  between  fifty  and  sixty  men.  This  number  has 
been  kept  up  these  five  years. 

It  would  be  well  here  to  examine  the  types  of  men 
who  have  been  sent  to  us. 

First,  there  are  youths  with  physical  defects  of 
eyesight  and  hearing,  or  scrofulous  cases  ;  others  dull- 
witted  or  half-witted.  With  these  we  could  have  filled 
the  colony  again  and  again,  and  they  were  for  a  con- 
siderable time  the  only  cases  that  Guardians  would 
send  to  us,  it  being  understood  that  it  was  chiefly 
London  Guardians  with  whom  we  were  dealing. 

Second,  there  were  men  at  the  other  end  of  life, 
nearly  all  over  fiftyj  years  of  age.  A  few  of  these 
would  spend  the  remainder  of  their  days  in  the  Work- 
house ;  but  with  wholesome  conditions  on  the  land, 
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would  be  able  to  maintain  themselves,  or  thereabouts, 
for  some  years  to  come. 

Third,  there  are  the  ne'er-do-weel  spoilt  sons  of 
lower  middle-class  homes,  who  are  exceedingly  difficult 
to  direct. 

Fourth,  the  drunkard.  Of  these  last  we  have  had, 
among  the  five  hundred  men  who  have  been  through 
our  hands,  one  hundred  and  twenty. 

The  best  work  has  been  among  the  youths  with 
physical  defect  and  the  drunkards.  Patience  and 
skilful  application  have  wrought  great  things  in  both 
these  classes. 

From  the  first  day  until  now  we  have  never  had  a 
man  who  was  (a)  sober,  (6)  healthy,  (c)  skilful,  (d)  young, 
(e)  industrious.  Such  like  men,  having  these  qualities, 
are  either  not  out  of  work,  or  else  they  do  not  care 
to  leave  the  towns  where  there  is  some  likelihood  of 
employment  to  come  into  the  country  where  their 
chances  would  be  smaller.  It  may  be  they  are  largely 
provided  for  when  out  of  work  by  friendly  societies 
and  trade  unions. 

Guardians  do  not  seem  to  have  realised  the 
opportunities  that  Lingfield  supplies,  and  so  they  have 
sent  to  us  very  largely,  almost  entirely  indeed,  their 
hopeless  cases.  The  able-bodied  **  in-and-out"  of  the 
Workhouse  they  do  not  care  to  send  ;  I  suppose, 
because  of  the  hope  that  these  men  will  be  more 
economically  dealt  with  as  **  ins-and-outs "  than  by 
the  more  continuous  expenditure  which  a  farm  colony 
would  for  a  time  involve. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  this  material,  the  results  have 
been  very  gratifying.  Those  for  whom  there  was  any 
sort  of  hope  or  opportunity  have  been  trained  in  such 
a  way  that  they  have  become  independent,  and  this 
in  quite  considerable  numbers.  When  we  consider 
this  helpless  youth — weak,  undersized,  underfed,  until 
brain  and  body  are  stunted  and  starved — a  great  deal 
of  time  and  patience,  assisted  by  fresh  air  and  sufficient 
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wholesome  food,  are  needed  before  there  is  any  kind 
of  intelligent  response.  But,  under  these  influences, 
in  certain  cases  after  as  much  as  one  or  two  years, 
there  is  both  physical  and  mental  development,  which, 
without  such  influences,  would  be  impossible.  Yet 
the  Local  Government  Board  and  Boards  of  Guardians 
demand  conclusive  reports  after  three  months'  trial, 
and  in  certain  cases  withdraw  the  men.  Take  an 
illustration : — Eleven  were  chosen  for  Canada,  of  this 
type,  after  eighteen  months  of  training,  at  an  average 
cost  to  the  Guardians  of  £24.  This  was  three  years 
ago,  and  to  the  best  of  our  understanding  they  are  still 
in  Canada,  earning  an  independent  livelihood.  Had 
they  remained  in  the  Workhouse,  they  would  have 
been  charges  on  the  State  for  an  average  of  twelve  and 
a  half  years,  at  a  cost  of  over  ;^200  each  ;  then  they 
would  have  died — mere  things — whereas  now  they  are 
independent  men.  This  year  again  eighteen  such 
have  been  sent  to  Canada,  and  to  the  best  of  our 
knowledge,  seventeen  of  them  are  in  independent  walks 
of  life. 

The  reasons  for  sending  men  to  Canada  are- 
First,  farming  operations  are  simpler  there ;  second, 
they  are  mostly  placed  with  small  farmers  who  need 
only  one  Help,  and  thus  the  youth  is  associated  with 
his  employer,  and  in  that  way  receives  continuous 
teaching  and  leadership  until  the  industrial  habit  is 
established ;  third,  he  is  taken  right  out  of,  and  away 
from,  his  old  haunts,  without  much  likelihood  of  return 
thereto. 

The  other  oudets  of  labour  are  to  the  farms  in  our 
neighbourhood,  or  as  carters  in  the  towns ;  while,  in 
the  case  of  inebriates,  a  number  of  them  are  restored 
to  their  former  positions,  or  gain  new  ones,  until  the 
total  average  of  successes  is  33  per  cent,  without  any 
sifting  before  they  come,  but  working  in  the  lowest 
stratum  of  life. 

The  method  of  administration  is  as  follows : — A 
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House-father  has  charge  of  the  men,  their  comfort  and 
provision  of  social  amenities,  and  some  simple  educa- 
tional facilities ;  then  there  are  a  farm  bailiff  and 
gardener,  who  have  direction  of  their  labour.  These 
are  assisted  by  **  Brothers" — Christian  men  who  are 
called,  carefully  chosen,  and  for  whom  a  training  has 
been  designed  that  will  make  them  equal  to  dealing 
with  either  such  wayward  elements  as  are  at  Lingfield, 
or  the  afflicted  in  our  asylums  and  hospitals,  and  those 
out  of  the  way  in  our  prisons,  or  that  will  fit  them  for 
the  duties  of  Poor  Law  officers. 

The  dominant  idea  is  a  home,  into  which  these 
workless  men  come,  and  the  best  care  given  to  them 
of  which  we  are  capable.  For  example,  the  House- 
father plans  with  the  Brothers  their  games — cricket 
and  football,  and  simple  indoor  games  of  various  kinds, 
cards  without  money  points,  dominoes,  draughts,  chess, 
and  to  those  who  are  backward  we  try  to  give  the 
elements  of  education  in  the  evenings. 

It  will  be  understood  that  all  these  are  of  a  very 
simple  and  elementary  nature,  yet  pointing  the  way  to 
better  things,  and  at  any  rate  care  is  taken  to  use 
these  to  the  utmost  of  our  power.  The  day  opens 
with  breakfast  at  6.30,  followed  by  work  from  7  to  12, 
12  to  I  dinner,  i  to  5.30  work,  largely  on  the  land, 
simple  provision  being  made  indoors  for  wet  days. 
On  Saturdays  the  work  lasts  from  7  to  2.  The 
remainder  of  the  afternoon  is  given  up  for  organised 
play,  and  of  course  play  is  encouraged  and  even  led 
by  the  **  Brothers "  on  light  evenings  besides.  We 
believe  in  play,  for  the  playless  youth  is  a  hopeless 
one  usually.  At  nine  o'clock  all  assemble  for  reading 
of  the  Bible,  the  singing  of  a  hymn,  and  prayer.  On 
Sundays  we  have  in  our  own  lecture  hall  a  voluntary 
service  in  the  morning,  in  the  afternoon  a  Bible-class 
for  younger  men  conducted  by  the  House-father,  and 
in  the  evening  a  mission  service,  generally  conducted 
by  myself,  or  in  my  absence  by  my  assistants.     We 
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have  had,  and  have  now,  all  types  of  Christians  with- 
out the  least  **  religious  difficulty  "  or  contention.  We 
count  much  on  these  religious  exercises  for  refining, 
uplifting,  and  inspiring  influences  in  the  otherwise  dull 
and  empty  lives.  Indeed,  so  greatly  do  we  prize  this 
domestic  worship  during  the  week  and  the  Sunday 
services  that  we  would  not  dare  to  attempt  to  do  this 
work  without  them. 

The  next  point  of  interest  would  be  the  cost.  This 
works  out  at  9s.  per  week  per  man  exclusive  of  cloth- 
ing, which  is  provided  by  the  Guardians  direct.  The 
chief  items  are : — Food,  say  4s.  lod.  per  week  ;  lodging 
and  laundry,  2s.  2d.  ;  superintendence,  is.  6d.  ;  w^aste 
and  medical  care,  6d.  Superintendence  is  necessarily 
large.  The  waste  cannot  be  avoided  with  those  whose 
lack  of  skill  and  whose  wilful  damage  are  so  consider- 
able. The  doctor  s  item  is  largely  due  to  the  men's 
poor  physique  and  some  malingering  which  they  are 
prone  to  practise.  The  financial  assets  towards  all 
this  may  be  said  to  be  nil.  There  are  but  few  cases 
whose  labour  is  not  more  cost  than  profit.  Farming 
is  a  natural  craft,  it  is  true,  but  it  is  also  a  highly 
skilled  industry,  and  to  expect  that  these  town-bred 
people  will  quickly  earn  their  living  is  foolish  or 
ignorant  or  both.  Therefore  the  chief  assets  to  be 
counted  are  the  helpless  lives  made  useful,  the  waste 
lives  reclaimed,  the  drunkard  restored,  and  mischief 
prevented.  Energy,  patience,  sense,  and  opportunity 
are  all  needed  to  secure  these  best  of  all  results. 

In  the  light  of  the  experience  this  gives  one  can 
begin  to  see  that  other  things  are  possible,  and  that  our 
conditions  can  be  so  bettered  as  to  enable  us  to  attain 
to  larger  and  better  results.  One  feels,  for  instance, 
that  classification  is  absolutely  necessary  to  best  things. 
The  idle,  the  slow,  the  mischievous,  set  the  stroke  and 
pull  down  to  it  those  who  have  more  skill,  speed, 
industry,  and  better  nature.  Further,  it  is  impossible 
to  deal  wisely  with  the  drunkard  and  the  older  men  in 
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company  with  these  youths.  Besides  this,  they  differ 
in  taste  and  capacity,  so  that  workshops  would  be  best 
for  some  and  farm  labour  the  ideal  thing  for  others. 

There  is  also  the  great  class  of  vagrants  for  whom 
provision  should  be  made.  For  some  of  the  first- 
named,  and  perhaps  all  the  tramps,  legal  compulsion 
seems  to  be  a  necessity.  Then,  further,  there  are  the 
male  adult  epileptic  and  the  feeble-minded  in  our 
Workhouses  sometimes,  and  in  other  cases  a  burden 
to  their  friends,  all  of  whom  it  would  be  a  blessing  to 
employ  out-of-doors  and  in  connection  with  the  land. 

Thus  emerges  a  much  larger  question  than  at 
present  has  appeared  of  how  these  varied  classes  are 
to  be  dealt  with,  and  I  have  thought  I  would  make 
some  suggestions  as  to  dealing  with  them.  As  there 
are  differing  types  of  character,  so  there  are  different 
types  of  colony  needed.  I  would  have,  therefore, 
graded  colonies,  and  begin  with  one  for  tramps  and 
ne'er-do-weels  sent  by  magistrates.  Above  this,  a 
Colony  No.  2  to  which  graduates  could  go  forth  from 
No.  I,  with  a  larger  freedom  and  better  food,  and 
graduate  again  at  the  discretion  of  the  Director.  I 
would  then  have  a  third  colony  for  those  of  a  better 
type  of  life,  and  to  receive  those  who  graduated  from 
Nos.  I  and  2.  In  the  first  two  I  would  have  the 
greatest  simplicity  of  building,  of  food,  of  industries. 
At  No.  2  I  would  have  them  reclaiming  waste  land, 
without  responsibility  of  good  cattle,  or  horses,  or 
elaborate  machinery.  No.  3  should  be  a  well-equipped 
training  farm,  out  of  which  they  could  go  with  every 
likelihood  of  keeping  situations  as  farm  labourers  at 
home,  or  fitted  for  emigration.  This  last  colony  should 
not  have  any  taint,  but  should  be  a  training  school  from 
which  employers  would  be  glad  to  receive  farm  helps. 
In  this  colony  also  it  would  be  of  great  value  if  the 
principle  of  Fredricksond,  Holland,  were  adopted — in 
my  judgment  far  the  best  piece  of  work  among  the  five 
colonies  I  visited  on  the  Continent  a  month  ago. 
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There  famtiies  are  taken  on  to  the  land,  hitherto 
waste,  housed  in  cottages,  and  both  men  and  women 
taught  how  to  handle  the  produce  of  the  soil.  And 
those  who  show  considerable  resourcefulness  are  helped 
to  settle  on  free  farms.  The  children  are  educated  in 
the  schools,  and  then  are  put  to  trades  and  domestic 
service  outside  the  colony.  This  is  done  by  a  philan- 
thropic society  and  is  wholly  worthy,  also  capable  of 
much  development.  The  ruling  idea  is,  Help  the  people 
and  occupy  the  land. 

No.  I  should  also  have,  in  addition  to  its  labour  on  the 
soil,  industrial  workshops  of  many  kinds,  in  which  some 
should  be  all  their  time  employed,  and  others  could  also 
be  employed  in  rainy  weather.  In  No.  2  food  should  be 
an  advance  upon  No.  i,  and  No.  3  should  have  rations 
comparing  favourably  with  the  food  of  ordinary  farm 
servants.  It  is  an  expensive  mistake  to  give  these 
feeble  and  unskilful  workers  the  care  of  elaborately 
equipped  dairy  and  fruit  farms.  This  is  our  most  con- 
siderable failure  at  Lingfield.  It  is  expensive  to  put 
horses,  for  instance,  in  slow  and  unskilful  hands,  and 
great  waste  results.  The  same  appears  in  milking,  and 
equally  to  employ  such  among  valuable  plants  and 
fruits.  The  simplest  methods  with  simplest  tools  are 
the  most  economical  and  most  suitable. 

Beginning  thus  on  the  lowest  rungs,  you  would  have 
hope  all  the  way  up,  and  opportunity  of  all  the  franchises 
of  intelligent  manhood  at  the  top.  And  thus  you  would 
permanently  establish  a  considerable  proportion  in 
independence.  The  reason  for  the  fact  that  "once  a 
colonist  always  a  colonist'*  prevails  in  the  Belgian 
system  is  to  be  found  in  the  want  of  such  provision, 
and  after  my  recent  visit  to  these  "colonies"  I  am 
more  than  ever  anxious  to  prevent  our  people  from 
that. 

Now  with  regard  to  the  vexed  question  of  com- 
pulsion. The  precious  inheritance  of  the  liberty  of  the 
British  subject  must  not  be  allowed  to  degenerate  into 
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a  fetish.  But  wise  methods  must  be  devised  whereby 
we  can  free  ourselves  from  the  incubus  which  is  upon 
us,  and  at  the  same  time  secure  the  humane  and 
healthy  operation  of  the  law,  **  If  a  man  will  not  work 
neither  shall  he  eat."  Work  is  the  benign  thing,  and 
to  be  deprived  of  it  the  saddest  of  happenings,  both  to 
rich  and  poor.  Somehow  we  must  see  to  it  that  each 
man  has  his  birthright  of  work  secured  for  him,  and 
that  he  be  trained  to  enjoy  it.  There  is  much  to 
do,  first,  to  restore  physical  energy ;  second,  to  give 
industrial  habit ;  and  third,  to  give  moral  treatment 
that  will  awaken  intellectual  and  moral  qualities.  As 
Dr  Paton  would  say,  "  Christ  came  to  give  wholeness 
and  healthfulness."  Three  types  of  colony  might  deal 
with  the  question  : — 

First,  those  like  our  own,  where  charitable  people 
provide  capital,  the  colony  being  certified  by  Govern- 
ment, and  the  administration  in  the  hands  of  charitable 
and  religious  people. 

Second,  a  type,  for  which  too,  there  are  precedents, 
where  charitable  people  start  the  work,  but  with 
Local  Government  Board  and  other  subsidies,  and  with 
whom  there  are  associated  in  the  management  repre- 
sentatives of  those  bodies  making  subsidies,  such  as 
is  the  case  with  certain  Inebriate  Homes,  e,g.,  at 
Bristol. 

Third,  where  the  State,  through  the  Poor  Law 
or  County  Council,  or  municipality  provide  everything, 
and  therefore  manage  the  business. 

In  that  case  the  following  provisions  would  be 
desirable : — (a)  That  Christian  institutions  train  and 
provide  warders;  (^)  What  is  perhaps  more  likely, 
that  they  should  allow  voluntary  workers  (not  ama- 
teurs) to  undertake  and  direct  the  educational,  social, 
and  religious  life  of  the  place  and  people.  Prisons 
and  Workhouses  are  slowly  but  surely  beginning  to 
accept  such  outside  assistance.  » 

Each  of  these  three  should  have  the  principle  of 
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graduation  which  I  have  outlined.  The  State  should 
not  take  up  an  exclusive  or  dogmatical  position,  but 
be  encouraged  to  say  simply  that  they  would  like  all 
three  to  have  opportunity  for  work. 

With  regard  to  the  method  by  which  compulsion 
could  operate.  After  most  careful  thought  it  seems  to 
me  that  either  the  magistrates  commit  to  my  No.  i 
Colony  and  leave  discretion  to  the  Director  to  promote 
to  Nos.  2  and  3,  or  that  they  shall  commit  to  No.  2 
and  at  Director  s  discretion  to  send  either  way,  as  after- 
working  determined.  This  directorial  discretion  is 
one  of  the  few  good  things  in  Belgium.  We  have,  it 
seems  to  me,  a  typical  case  at  Lingfield.  A  lad  of 
respectable  parentage  was  up  for  petty  theft,  indeed 
constant  pilfering.  The  magistrate  was  asked  by 
those  who  knew  the  parents,  and  who  also  know  what 
peril  is  involved  in  going  to  prison  between  the  ages 
of  seventeen  and  twenty-one,  whether,  if  the  lad  could 
be  taken  on  at  a  farm  colony,  he  would  allow  him  to 
go.  The  magistrate  consented,  and  sentence  was 
postponed  for  twelve  months,  if  needful,  until  the 
opportunity  was  tried.  In  due  course  he  came  to  us, 
and  for  a  month  it  was  indeed  a  trial  of  patience.  But 
now,  after  three  months,  he  is  a  different  fellow.  He 
has  taken  cheerfully  to  work,  is  fairly  quick  at  learning, 
and  is  losing  the  look  of  low  cunning  which  charac- 
terised him.  Also  he  is  developing  in  physique  (build 
of  body),  and  there  is  little  fear  of  his  having  to  go  to 
prison  at  the  end  of  his  term.  Now,  such  a  fellow 
should,  even  from  Lingfield,  be  graduated  to  a  better 
colony  without  any  reference  to  the  magistrate.  On 
the  other  hand,  here  is  another  fellow,  twenty-three 
years  of  age,  who  has  apparently  never  known  what 
the  habit  of  steady  industry  meant.  One  morning, 
between  nine  and  ten  o'clock,  I  was  in  the  farmyard, 
when  he  came  into  the  office,  demanding  to  return  to 
London,  and  refusing  to  work.  Some  little  dispute 
had  arisen.     It  did  not  matter  to  him.     He  got  food 
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and  bed  at  the  Workhouse,  he  would  go  back.  We 
have  a  rule  that  twenty-four  hours'  notice  must  be 
given ;  at  first  he  would  have  nothing  of  the  kind,  but 
later  submitted  to  the  notice  and  would  go.  No 
persuasion  or  firmness  could  alter  him.  This  is  typical 
of  many.  Now,  I  would  not  permit  such  a  one  to  go. 
Neither  would  I  be  at  the  expense  of  sending  such  a 
one  to  prison,  for  prison  is  neither  feared  nor  does  it 
reform.  But  I  would  move  him  on  to  the  penal  colony, 
and  compel  him  to  work  through  the  only  eflficient 
instrument,  namely,  his  belly.  I  would  discipline  him 
into  the  wholesome  habit  of  toil.  Oh,  it  is  too  gro- 
tesque, I  will  not  say  sad,  to  see  an  able-bodied  fellow  de- 
pendent upon  others — a  parasite  all  his  life — flippantly 
deciding  both  what  kind  of  work  he  will  do,  and 
whether  he  will  do  any  work  at  all.  No,  emphatically, 
the  independence  we  so  much  value  should  be  the 
crowning  blessing  of  self-sustaining  toil ;  and  with 
dependence,  except  in  the  case  of  sick  and  infirm 
people,  should  come  loss  of  franchise. 
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Mr  J.  Laverack  (Chaimian,  Lincoln)  said  that  having  been  a 
member  of  the  Committee  appointed  by  the  Lindsey  Quarter  Sessions 
to  deal  with  the  vagrancy  problem,  he  felt  that  if  he  knew  anything  it 
was  upon  that  subject.  He  did  not  think  any  subject  of  more  vital 
importance  had  ever  occupied  the  attention  of  any  Conference  than 
the  one  they  were  considering.  Many  and  various  methods  had 
been  tried  in  dealing  with  vagrants,  and  up  to  the  present  all  liad 
been  failures.  He  thought  the  reason  was  because  Guardians  had 
no  powers  of  detention.  The  methods  had  been  neither  deterrent 
nor  reformatory.  l*he  subject  of  the  immigration  of  pauper  aliens 
was  then  referred  to  by  the  speaker.  There  were  twelve  steamers 
laden  with  settlers  arriving  every  week  at  the  port  of  London,  and 
40  per  cent,  of  them  were  destitute.  A  Royal  Commission  had 
reported  that  this  continuous  stream  of  aliens  produced  a  glut  in  the 
labour  market.  In  one  borough  in  London  there  were  107  streets 
dispossessed  of  their  native  population  by  the  aliens  who  were  now 
arriving.  (Shame.)  He  thought  it  was  the  duty  of  the  State  to 
protect  its  own  citizens.  He  supported  the  proposal  for  labour 
colonies,  and  pointed  out  that  the  cost  of  a  single  man-of-war  would 
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be  quite  sufficient  to  start  the  system  of  labour  colonies  in  England. 
He  thought  that  more  drastic  measures  should  be  adopted  with  the 
tramp  on  the  lines  of  the  Swiss  system  which  had  been  lately  so  well 
described  by  Mr  Preston  Thomas  (Local  Government  Board).  Mr 
Torr  and  Major  Marriott  deserved  the  public  thanks  for  their  ludd 
description  of  the  Belgian  system. 

Mr  W.  B.  Harris  (Sleaford)  said  that  he  had  been  confirmed  io 
his  opinion  that  force  was  no  remedy  in  these  matters  with  the  tramps 
and  that  those  who  had  been  hunted  from  pillar  to  post  for  years  were 
not  likely  to  be  reformed  by  any  ordinary  system.  Some  incentive 
should  be  offered  the  inmates  of  the  labour  colonies  to  apply  them- 
selves to  work  and  to  behave  well.  He  would  give  the  inmates 
good-conduct  stripes — (laughter) — and  deferred  pay  which  the  re- 
cipient should  be  entitled  to  draw  weekly  at  any  post  office  upon  his 
release.  Many  of  the  tramps  were  physical  degenerates  who  had  been 
badly  fed  and  housed  and  clothed  and  had  no  stamina.  Those 
required  a  course  of  training  similar  to  that  which  our  athlete  received 
(A  Voice — "  Ashplant ; "  and  laughter.)  They  had  had  too  much  of 
that  kind  of  thing.  Brutality  to  the  tramp  must  cease — (cheers)— 
and  instead  their  efforts  should  be  directed  to  giving  him  and  the 
class  from  which  he  came  better  food,  housing,  and  clothing,  and 
then,  and  then  only,  could  they  reasonably  expect  to  convert  them 
into  good  workers.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  J.  Wilson  (Spalding)  said  it  seemed  to  him  they  had  done 
a  great  deal  of  talking  in  the  years  that  were  past,  and  now  they 
ought  to  come  to  close  quarters  and  seriously  deal  with  the  matter. 
They  must  take  the  matter  in  hand  firmly,  but  not  unkindly.  Unless 
something  was  done  on  the  lines  suggested  with  regard  to  colonising 
and  taking  these  people  in  hand  at  the  b^inning,  he  believed  that 
what  was  now  going  on  by  leaps  and  bounds  would  become  such 
an  evil  that  they  could  not  grapple  with  it,  and  it  would  swamp 
the  country.  The  last  time  he  went  through  the  Workhouse  a 
fortnight  ago  he  found  there  a  young  woman  of  twenty-three 
with  two  children.  They  were  awaiting  her  husband's  release  from 
prison  for  begging,  and  they  had  only  just  taken  to  the  road,  the 
reason  being  that  the  furniture  with  which  the  young  couple  had 
started  housekeeping  had  been  seized  for  non-payment  of  the  hire 
purchase  instalments,  and  they  were  thereby  rendered  homeless. 
The  lady  members  of  the  Board  would  have  done  anything  to  save 
the  young  couple  from  further  progress  on  the  road  to  ruin,  but  the 
Board  were  informed  they  had  no  legal  power  to  do  anything. 
In  a  week  or  two  the  man  would  be  free  and  would  resume  h^ 
tramping.  He  earnestly  advised  the  authorities  to  get  hold  of  the 
incipient  vagrant,  and  so  avoid  a  serious  scourge  in  days  to  come. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

Mrs  Pratt  (Ashby)  said  they  must  all  feel  the  need  of  labour 
colonies,  but  if  they  had  them  they  would  be  useless  unless  there 
was  legislation  dealing  with  the  question  of  alien  immigration.    The 
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Board  of  Trade  gave  the  number  of  immigrants  last  year  at  180,000, 
and  what  must  it  mean  to  have  that  number  coming  in  every  year. 
There  were  whole  streets  and  districts  of  London  where  not  a  word 
of  English  could  be  spoken,  and  they  knew  under  what  conditions 
those  people  lived.  She  wished  they  could  add  something  to  the 
resolution  begging  the  Government  to  deal  with  the  question  of  alien 
immigration 

The  Chairman  pointed  out  that  it  was  a  very  important  subject, 
but  entirely  different  from  the  one  under  discussion.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  T.  Langton  (Chairman,  Nottingham)  said  he  should  like 
to  refer  to  the  question  of  alien  immigration,  as  the  facts  had  not 
been  fully  stated.     (Dissent.) 

The  Chairman  said  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  subject.  No 
doubt  Mr  Langton  wished  to  give  the  other  side,  but  it  was  outside 
the  subject  under  discussion.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Rev.  C.  E.  Danby  (Market  Harborough)  said  the  Conference 
thanked  Mr  Torr  and  Mr  Brooks  for  their  papers.  The  Lingfield 
Colony  and  the  Hadleigh  Colony  were,  he  believed,  the  pioneers  of  a 
very  hopeful  movement  towards  suppressing  the  evil  of  vagrancy.  So 
far,  however,  all  the  inmates  of  those  colonies  had  been  voluntarily 
there.  Supposing  that  the  inmates  who  were  compulsorily  detained 
in  labour  colonies  mutinously  refused  to  work,  it  would  be  a  serious 
matter.  Unless  there  were  monetary  and  other  inducements  to  work, 
he  could  not  see  how  the  position  of  those  in  compulsory  labour 
colonies  would  differ  in  any  appreciable  degree  from  that  of  a  convict 
undergoing  penal  servitude.  Many  of  the  tramps  were  but  little  re- 
moved from  the  criminal  classes,  but  there  must  be  encouragement 
as  well  as  compulsion  if  the  colonies  were  to  have  any  reformative 
influence.    (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  R.  Coot  (Leicester)  said  that  both  for  the  lazy  vagrant,  and  for 
the  persons  who  were  displaced  by  changes  in  the  economic  condi- 
tions of  the  trade  of  the  country,  common-sense  and  reason  suggested 
that  the  community  should  provide  the  means  of  earning  a  livelihood, 
and  the  obvious  way  of  doing  so  was  by  the  Guardians  taking  land. 
Inability  to  get  employment  caused  many  a  man  to  drift  into  the 
ranks  of  vagrancy.  The  men  were  sent  to  gaol,  and  their  wives  and 
children  went  to  the  Workhouse.  At  Leicester  they  had  about 
60  acres  of  land,  and  some  170  men  employed  upon  it.  He  would 
like  to  see  land  provided  and  the  men  kept  long  enough  to  make 
them  competent  tillers  of  the  soil  and  self-supporting.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  W.  Overton  (Lincoln)  said  that  he  was  in  accord  with  the 
papers.  He  had  taken  a  great  interest  in  the  casual  poor,  and  it  was 
a  question  that  needed  consideration  not  only  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  tramp  but  of  the  struggling  poor.  (Hear,  hear.)  In  many  cases 
the  tramp  did  not  want  work,  and  would  not  take  it  if  it  were  offered 
him.  He  knew  the  case  of  a  man  of  splendid  physique,  6  feet  i  inch 
in  height,  and  in  the  prime  of  life,  who  came  more  than  once  into 
the  Lincoln  tramp  wards.     A  job  was  found  for  him  at  22s.  a  week  at 
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the  gasworiUy  and  the  managrT  kindif  caled 

engage  hioL     But  the  trisitor  did  oot  «ai 

(Laughter.)     He  had  never  tnmed  op 

laughter.)    So  it  did  good  to  oAer  the 

laughter.)    His  own  experience^  eiffnding 

these  tramps  had  certain  rounds  to  tnvd,  and  picvnrted 

at  places  after  three  months'  absence.      Tboe  «eie  nambas  of 

voung  men  who  had  never  worked  and  never  woaid  woriL    He 

knew  cases  in  Lincoln  where  yoong  men  had  fived  uptm  Aar  M 

folks  who  had  been  getting  parish  reiieL    Tlien  when  tfaeir  parents 

died,  these  young  Allows  enlisted  in  the  armj,  and  after  their 

service  there  they  became  tramps.    One  reason  why  diey  had  so 

many  tramps  was  that  they  had  such  short  service  in  the  army.    He 

supported  the  proposals  for  labour  colonies.    <Hcat,  hear.) 

Rev.  W.  H.  H.  Fairclough  (Burton-on-Trent)  said  he  wooki 
like  to  know  whether  any  payment  was  made  for  work  at  the 
labour  colonies.  Could  the  inmates  earn  anythii^?  One  of  the 
metropolitan  police  magistrates  a  few  wedcs  ago  said  some  very 
scathing  things  about  the  Hadleigh  Colony,  and  that  General  Booth 
and  the  Guardians  were  making  a  very  good  thing  ont  of  sending 
men  to  the  colony.  Even  a  convict  had  some  deferred  pay  on  his 
release,  and  a  similar  system  should  obtain  at  the  labour  colonies. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  J.  Ratcliff  (Belper)  said  it  was  a  serious  fad  that  in  these 
days  a  man  could  not  hope  to  get  his  children  out  into  sttuatioos  until 
they  were  about  sixteen,  and  in  many  occupations  the  period  of  em- 

Eloyment  ceased  somewhere  about  the  fortieth  year.  There  would 
ave  to  be  legislation  to  provide  work  for  the  people  displaced  at  that 
early  age.  Force  was  no  remedy  for  vagrancy.  (Hear,  hear.)  The 
two  papers  read  revealed  two  things.  The  first  was  that  the  out-of- 
date,  fusty  practice  of  imprisonment  was  no  remedy  for  the  elimination 
of  vagrancy.  The  second  was  that  it  was  possible  that  men  who  did 
not  themselves  realise  they  had  the  making  of  men  could  be 
developed  under  proper  conditions  into  self-sustaining,  self-re^)ecting 
citizens.  He  moved  an  addition  to  the  resolution  "in  conjunction 
with  private  philanthropy." 

Mr  T.  Robinson  (Lmcoln)  seconded,  saying  he  approved  of  the 
papers  in  every  particular.  He  believed  it  would  be  a  great  kindness 
to  these  poor  unfortunate  people  to  detain  them  in  a  labour  colony, 
as  well  as  the  greatest  kindness  to  the  ratepayers.  The  difficulty  of 
forcing  the  inmates  of  labour  colonies  to  work  would  not  be  insuper- 
able. Some  years  ago  he  was  one  of  the  Committee  which  managed 
an  asylum  farm,  and  it  showed  a  good  profit  from  the  labour  of  the 
lunatics.  If  a  farm  worked  under  such  conditions  showed  a  profit, 
it  was  a  hopeful  augury  for  the  success  of  labour  colonies.  (Hear, 
hear.) 

Mr  J.  Dann  (Belper)  said  it  had  been  shown  by  the  two  papers 
that  it  was  possible  that  tramps  under  this  system  could  be  converted 
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into  good  citizens.     If  in  Belgium  these  men  could  be  made  respect- 
able, it  could  be  done  in  England.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  WiLMOT  Massey  (Ashby-de-la-Zouch)  said  that  he  supported 
the  views  expressed  in  the  papers.  There  was  no  doubt  this  was  a 
question  ripe  for  legislation.  They  should  avoid  red  tape  as  much 
as  possible,  and  proceed  with  despatch.  For  nearly  twenty  years  as 
a  Guardian  he  had  been  watching  experiments.  They  had  tried 
everything,  and  everything  had  miserably  failed  after  a  brief  trial.  If 
the  tramps  could  be  made  to  feel  that  the  management  of  the  colony 
was  sympathetic  towards  them,  much  might  be  accomplished. 
(Hear,  hear.)  The  question  of  cost  would  be  an  important  one  for 
the  authorities  to  consider  before  introducing  the  labour  colony 
system  into  this  country.  As  a  farmer  with  two  large  farms  he  would 
be  only  too  glad  to  absorb  some  of  the  surplus  labour  which  was  said 
to  be  about,  but  he  could  not  meet  with  it.  If  the  experiment  of 
public  farming  was  to  be  tried  he  was  convinced  that  the  experiment 
would  have  a  better  chance  if  tried  on  1,000  acres  rather  than  on  50  or 
100  acre  holdings.  The  supervision  which  would  be  needed  would 
be  less,  and  the  profit  ought  to  be  larger.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  ToRR,  replying  on  the  discussion,  said  that  never  in  the  thirty 
years'  experience  of  the  Merxplas  Colony  (Belgium)  had  there  been 
the  slightest  trouble  through  insubordination.  If  a  man  persistently 
refused  to  work,  there  was  a  very  potent  force  handy,  and  that  was 
the  force  of  the  man's  stomach,  because  there  was  the  power  of  dock- 
ing his  food.  The  second  thing  was  that  the  nature  of  these  men 
was  not  bad  at  bottom.  If  they  were  given  a  fair  opportunity  they 
would  find  that  the  vast  majority  would  take  it,  though  they  might 
require  encouragement  and  help  at  first.  If  these  things  did  not  act, 
there  was  the  power  of  punishment.  Cell  confinement  and  bread 
and  water  were  found  sufficient  to  make  the  men  work.  The  other 
point  was  how  far  these  colonies  affected  the  people  temporarily 
thrown  out  of  work  by  trade  fluctuations.  He  had  not  gone  into 
that  question,  because  it  was  a  separate  one,  but  he  did  think  they 
must  provide  for  the  unemployable  before  they  could  deal  adequately 
with  the  unemployed.  Once  they  got  the  unemployable  dealt  with,  it 
would  be  ever  so  much  easier  to  deal  with  the  bona-fide  working 
man  in  times  of  temporary  depression.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  Brooks,  replying,  said  that  the  papers  were  written  quite 
independently  the  one  of  the  other,  and  he  was  glad  to  find  so  many 
points  of  agreement  in  them.  (Hear,  hear.)  At  Lingfield  they  had 
had  the  deferred  payment  system,  and  also  made  small  grants  of 
pocket-money  during  detention  in  the  colony.  He  did  not  want  to 
demoralise  anybody  there,  but  he  must  say  that  his  experience  was 
that  nothing  was  so  good  an  inducement  to  work  as  a  bit  of  tobacco. 
(Cheers  and  laughter.)  He  had  not  given  stripes  in  the  way  sug- 
gested. (Laughter.)  He  had  never  known  at  the  Lingfield  Colony 
a  case  of  persistent  refusal  to  work.  The  answer  to  the  question  as 
to  the  strictures  recently  passed  by  a  metropolitan  police  magistrate 
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was  that  the  magistrate  knew  nothing  about  the  matter,  and  if  he 
had  minded  his  own  business  it  would  have  been  better  for  him. 
(Laughter.)  The  Belgian  labour  colonies  could  be  maintained  at  a 
much  less  cost  than  the  English  colonies  on  account  of  the  lower 
standard  of  living  in  Belgium,  and  also  of  the  longer  period  that 
the  men  were  under  treatment.  He  would  like  to  know  what  Mr 
Robinson  meant  by  "  profit "  on  an  asylum  farm,  for  he  presumed 
that  there  were  no  wages  paid  to  the  lunatics.  New  character  was 
the  greatest  profit  that  the  community  could  expect  to  make  out  of 
the  proposed  colonies.     (Cheers.) 

The  following  resolution  was  then  unanimously  passed : — 
"  In  the  opinion  of  this  Conference  power  to  detain  vagrants 
in  labour  colonies  should  be  established  by  statute,  and 
suitable  colonies  set  up  by  the  authorities  in  conjunction 
with  private  philanthropy." 

A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Dean  for  presiding  was  proposed 
by  the  Rev.  C  A.  Hodgson  (Basford),  and  carried  unanimously. 

The  Dean,  in  thanking  the  members,  said  he  hoped  that  they 
would  accept  his  invitation  to  inspect  the  Cathedral  at  the  close  of 
the  Conference  on  Wednesday  afternoon.     (Cheers.) 

The  Conference  was  then  adjourned. 

Tea  was  provided  for  the  delegates  by  the  Lincoln  lady  Guardians, 
and  later  the  delegates  visited  the  Guildhall,  where  a  most  interesting 
lecture  was  given  by  Colonel  J.  G.  Williams  on  the  Regalia  of  the 
City  of  Lincoln. 

The  members  dined  together  in  the  evening  at  the  Saracen's  Head 
Hotel. 

Mr  J.  Laverack  (Chairman,  Lincoln)  presided,  and  Mr  W.  Overton 
was  in  the  vice-chair.  The  lady  Guardians  graced  the  proceedings 
with  their  presence. 

Mr  Langton  (Chairman,  Nottingham)  proposed  the  toast  of  the 
Chairman  and  of  the  Lincoln  Board  of  Guardians.  They  were 
greatly  indebted,  he  said,  for  the  completeness  of  the  arrangements 
of  the  Conference. 

The  toast  was  heartily  received,  and  the  Chairman  responded. 
He  said  he  could  tell  them,  as  visitors,  that  the  Lincoln  Board  of 
Guardians  had  taken  the  matter  of  the  Conference  up  thoroughly, 
and  they  had  been  very  pleased  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements 
for  their  comfort.  If  he  mentioned  the  person  who  had  done  every- 
thing in  connection  with  their  reception,  it  was  Mrs  Hodgett  She 
had  done  the  work  most  enthusiastically.     (Cheers.) 

Mr  W.  Overton  (Lincoln)  proposed  the  health  of  "  The  Visitors," 
and  stated  that  Guardians  got  little  thanks  for  their  work,  which, 
he  claimed,  did  not  only  benefit  the  Union,  but  the  whole  State. 
They  did  not  deal  with  material,  but  they  dealt  with  a  very  serious 
problem — human  nature.  No  one  who  had  not  entered  into  and 
taken  a  deep  interest  in  it  knew  what  that  problem  was.  They  stood 
between  the  ratepayer  and  the  recipient  of  charity,  and  it  was  no  news 
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to  them  that  the  shame  of  that  charity  had  died  in  the  recipients  in 
many  cases. 

Mr  T.  Chamberlain  (Leicester)  responded  in  a  humorous  speech. 

Rev.  W.  H.  H.  Fairclough  proposed  the  toast  of  "  The  Lady 
Guardians." 

The  Chairman,  before  the  toast  was  responded  to,  said  the 
Lincoln  Board  had  eight  lady  representatives,  and  no  section  of  the 
Board  gave  him  such  support  as  they  did. 

Mrs  HoDGETT,  in  responding,  said  the  women  members  did  not 
feel  they  were  a  class  apart,  but  wanted  to  be  in  thorough  harmony 
and  fellowship  with  those  they  sat  amongst.  She  felt  that  they  met 
at  the  Board-room  on  an  equality.  Women  Guardians  were  as  other 
women,  self-sacrificing  to  a  degree.  She  believed  there  was  a  special 
work  for  the  women.  They  looked  at  things  in  a  different  way, 
and  their  special  work  was  to  look  after  the  women  and  children. 
(Cheers.) 

Songs  were  rendered  during  the  evening  by  Messrs  Pritchard 
Allan  Oirr,  A.  H.  Glazier,  and  J.  Read.  Mr  A.  J.  Hindley  was  the 
accompanist. 

Wednesday,  26th  October. 

The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr  John  Laverack  (Chairman  of  the 
Lincoln  Board  of  Guardians). 

The  first  business  was  the  election  of  a  President  of  the  Con- 
ference District  Committee,  a  position  which  the  Hon.  Frederick 
Strutt  stated  had  been  filled  for  some  years  by  His  Grace  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire,  who  was  at  once,  with  acclamation,  re-elected  to  the 
position. 

The  next  matter  was  the  appointment  of  an  Hon.  Secretary. 

Hon.  F.  Strutt  said  that  he  had  held  the  position  for  the  last 
ten  or  twelve  years.  He  had,  however,  great  hesitation  in  offering 
himself  again  for  the  post,  and  thought  that  the  time  had  come  when 
a  successor  should  be  appointed.  (No,  no.)  If  he  consented  to 
take  office  again,  it  must  be  on  the  understanding  that  he  should  be 
at  liberty  to  vacate  it  at  the  end  of  the  year,  or  sooner  if  he  desired.  - 

Rev.  W.  H.  H.  Fairclough  proposed  the  re-election  of  the  Hon. 
Secretary.  They  all  knew  him  as  an  old  and  tried  friend,  and  hoped 
he  would  have  health  and  strength  to  perform  the  duties. 

The  proposition  was  carried. 

The  election  of  representatives  on  the  Central  Committee  of  Poor 
Law  Conferences  was  the  next  matter. 

The  re-election  of  the  existing  members  was  proposed  and 
seconded. 

Mr  Overton  proposed  that  the  appointment  be  considered  de 
novo  year  by  year. 

An  informal  discussion  ensued,  and  after  considerable  waste  of 
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time  the  following  names  were  stated  to  have  been  submitted  for 
the  three  vacancies: — Mrs  Manners  (Mansfield),  Alderman  South- 
worth  (Grimsby),  Mr  Chamberlain  (Leicester),  Mr  J.  Sleath  Smith 
(Barrow-on-Soar),  Mr  J.  L.  P.  Barber  (Burton-on-Trent),  and  Mr 
Laverack  (Lincoln). 

Mr  Laverack  at  once  withdrew  his  name,  saying  he  could  not 
accept  the  position. 

Mr  Barber  was  not  present,  and  received  21  votes.  The  name  of 
Mr  Sleath  Smith  was  not  submitted  for  voting,  and  in  the  end  the 
following  were  appointed: — Mrs  Manners  (37  votes),  Aldermaa 
Southworth  (34  votes),  and  Mr  Chamberlain  (23  votes). 

The  election  of  the  District  Committee  occupied  considerable 
time,  and  resulted  as  follows: — Derbyshire,  Rev.  H.  R.  Rolfe, 
Messrs  J.  L.  P.  Barber,  J.  Bown,  and  F.  Jackson ;  Leicestershire, 
Mrs  Pratt,  Miss  E.  Carryer,  and  Messrs  F.  W.  Islip,  J.  Peer,  T.  C 
Bodycote,  A.  Kemp,  and  J.  S.  Smith ;  Lincolnshire,  Mrs  Hodgett, 
Messrs  J.  Blossom,  and  J.  Laverack  j  Nottinghamshire,  Mr  G.  M. 
Howard. 

Rev.  W.  H.  H.  Fairclough  withdrew  from  the  Committtee  in  order 
to  make  room  for  Mr  Barber,  who  ought,  in  his  opinion,  to  be  on 
the  District  Committee. 

Mr  J.  L.  P.  Barber's  name  was  accordingly  substituted  for  that 
of  the  Rev,  W.  H.  H.  Fairclough. 

Rev.  W.  H.  H.  Fairclough  inquired  what  had  been  done  in  pur- 
suance of  the  resolution  of  the  Conference  held  at  Mansfield  last 
year,  directing  the  constitution  of  a  Committee  to  consider  the  rules 
of  the  Conference,  and  generally  to  consider  and  report  upon  what 
may  be  called  the  constitution  of  the  Conference.  It  was  a  matter 
of  importance,  and  members  would  be  glad  to  know  what  had  been 
done.     (Hear,  hear.) 

The  Hon.  Secretary  said  that  he  was  sorry  to  say  that  he  lost 
the  minutes  and  other  documents  relating  to  the  Mansfield  Con- 
ference, and  had  consequently  done  nothing  in  the  matter  during 
the  year. 

Rev.  W.  H.  H.  Faircu)UGH  said  he  supposed  that  the  only  thing 
to  do  was  to  propose  the  resolution  again,  and  to  elect  a  Special 
Committee. 

In  deference,  however,  to  the  obvious  wish  of  the  Conference,  so 
much  time — nearly  an  hour — having  been  absorbed  in  the  formal 
business  before  mentioned,  the  rev.  gentleman  consented,  on  the 
suggestion  of  the  Chairman,  to  leave  the  question  to  the  consideration 
of  the  Standing  Committee  of  the  Conference. 

The  motion  was  as  follows  : — 

"  That  it  be  a  recommendation  to  the  Committee  to  consider 
the  best  means  of  electing  the  Delegates  of  the  Conference 
to  the  Central  Conference  and  the  Committee ;   also  to 
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consider  the  advisability  of  fixing  a  limit  to  the  re-election 
of  Delegates,  and  any  other  matters  which  will  conduce  to 
the  better  conduct  of  the  Conference." 

Rev.  W.  H,  H.  Fairclough  (Burton-on-Trent)  formally  moved, 
and  Mr  James  Blossom  (Ecclesall  Bierlow)  formally  seconded,  the 
proposition,  which  was  carried. 

It  was  unanimously  resolved  to  hold  the  next  Annual  Conference 
at  Leicester. 

Mr  W.  B.  Harris,  (Poor  Law  Guardian,  Sleaford  Union)  then 
read  the  following  paper : — 


CONTRIBUTIONS  BY  RELATIVES  TO- 
WARDS  PERSONS  IN  RECEIPT  OF 
PAROCHIAL   RELIEF. 

By  Mr  W.  B.  HARRIS, 

GuardMHt  Sleaftrd  Uniett. 


The  Conference  will  easily  understand  that  my  paper 
will  be  given  from  a  worker's  standpoint,  and  if  the 
case  is  put  strongly,  it  is  because  I  feel  a  great  injustice 
has  been  done  in  very  many  instances  to  the  indus- 
trious working  classes. 

There  is  no  class  that  are  naturally  so  much  attached 
to  their  parents  as  are  the  children  of  the  lower-wage- 
paid  working  classes.  My  paper  only  applies  to  these 
classes,  for — as  a  rule  to  which  I  have  rarely  known 
an  exception — children  receiving  wages  sufficient  to 
keep  them  in  comfortable  circumstances  do  not  allow 
their  parents  to  apply  for  parochial  relief. 

If  some  of  the  oppressive  levies  made  by  Boards  of 
Guardians  on  relatives  towards  the  support  of  persons 
in  receipt  of  relief  was  applied  to  every  working-man 
householder,  the  ill-defined  and  easily-twisted  musty 
Elizabethan  Act  (1601)  would  have  been  swept  away 
twenty  years  ago.  But  as  it  is,  it  only  falls  upon  a  limited 
number  of  working  men,  who  are  not  numerous  enough 
by  themselves  to  effect  the  repeal  of  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
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ment  which  has  done  so  much  to  make  hereditary 
paupers. 

In  addition  to  the  Act  of  1601  there  are  several 
other  Acts  of  Parliament  which  govern  that  part  of  the 
Poor  Law  with  which  our  subject  is  concerned.  In 
1834  a  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  was  passed  In- 
stead of  each  parish  having  its  own  Workhouse,  a 
number  of  parishes  were  grouped  together  forming  a 
Union  district.  The  Guardians  were  elected  by  the 
ratepayers,  but  on  a  plural  franchise,  some  persons 
having  as  many  as  twelve  votes,  but  the  ordinary  rate- 
payer only  having  one,  while  the  qualification  for  a 
Guardian  was  a  rateable  value  of  ;^30.  But  the 
persons  generally  elected  were  assessed  at  a  great 
deal  more. 

As  a  rule  the  vicar  or  the  wealthiest  farmer  in  the 
parish  was  selected  as  Guardian.  To  begin  with,  this 
class  of  Guardian  did  not  at  all  understand  the  poor, 
and  in  the  majority  of  cases,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  cared 
less,  and  undoubtedly  inspired  Charles  Dickens  in 
the  production  of  his  remarkable  caricatures  on  the 
administration  of  the  Poor  Law.  This  class  of 
Guardian  evidently  considered  that  it  was  in  their 
own  interest  to  exact  all  the  payments  possible  from 
the  working  classes  towards  the  reduction  of  the  poor 
rate.  In  the  year  1848  another  Act  was  passed  in 
which  the  justices  in  Petty  Sessions  having  jurisdiction 
in  the  Union  or  parish  where  the  person  is  chargeable, 
may  make  an  order  by  section  1 8  of  the  same  Act  for  the 
relief  of  every  poor  old,  blind,  lame,  impotent,  or  other 
person  not  able  to  work,  upon  the  father,  grandfather, 
mother,  grandmother,  or  child,  being  of  sufficient  ability, 
and  in  some  particulars  amending  the  Elizabethan  Act. 
The  Justices  of  the  Peace  were  at  this  time  ex  officio 
Poor  Law  Guardians,  and  continued  to  be  so  until 
1894,  and  in  appealing  against  an  order  of  a  Board  of 
Guardians  to  a  bench  of  county  magistrates  was  only 
to  appeal  from  Julius  to  Caesar,   and  if  a  man  could 
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not  afford  to  pay  he  was  sent  to  a  county  prison.  This 
tribunal  of  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  for  the  counties 
consisted  of  persons  belonging  to  a  still  higher  social 
grade,  and  thus  further  from  the  common  people  than 
even  the  Board  of  Guardians,  and  so  in  nearly  every 
case  the  order  of  the  Guardians  was  confirmed  by  the 
justices,  who  in  their  desire  to  keep  down  the  poor 
rates  and  the  people  at  the  same  time,  flagrantly  ignored 
the  instructions  laid  down  in  their  own  g^ide  book, 
namely.  Stone's  "Justices'  Manual."  These  instruc- 
tions appear  on  page  578,  1881  edition,  and  pages 
7 10- 1 1  in  1902  edition.  The  question  of  sufficient 
ability  is  the  point  on  which  these  oppressive  Acts 
hinges ;  but  the  meaning  of  these  words  is  left  to  the 
absolute  discretion  of  the  justices  in  Petty  Session. 

The  condition  of  the  labouring  class  was  such  in 
1 60 1  that  it  cannot  be  considered  labourers  were  in- 
cluded or  were  intended  to  be  included  in  the  Statute 
of  Elizabeth,  which  imposed  a  penalty  of  ;^i  a  month 
(the  equivalent  to  ^5  a  month  of  our  present  money) 
in  case  of  failure  to  perform  the  order.  We  doubt 
whether  persons  of  that  class  earning  the  ordinary 
weekly  wages  of  13s.  or  14s.  a  week  are  within  the 
statutes;  but  orders  have  been  made  on  agricultural 
labourers  in  Norfolk,  and  such  orders  appear  to  be 
legal  in  the  sense  that  they  are  irreversible,  sufficiency 
or  insufficiency  being  a  question  of  fact  upon  which  no 
opinion  can  be  obtained  from  the  High  Court,  there 
being  no  appeal  to  Quarter  Sessions. 

The  Manual  goes  on  to  say,  we  think  a  special 
case  might  be  so  stated,  that  the  opinion  of  the  King  s 
Bench  Division  could  be  obtained  upon  the  question. 

Notwithstanding  this  legal  advice,  the  magistrates 
have  made  orders  upon  labourers  earning  only  the 
small  amount  of  wages  described,  and  still  continue  to 
do  so,  being  protected  by  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
appeal  to  Quarter  Sessions  or  a  higher  Court. 

In  1902,  taking  the  advice  contained  in  the  Manual 
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namely,  that  a  special  case  might  be  stated  for  the 
opinion  of  the  King  s  Bench  Division  to  be  obtained 
upon  the  question,  I  was  instrumental,  with  the 
assistance  of  several  friends,  in  taking  such  a  test  case 
to  the  High  Court,  which  was  known  as  R.  v.  Moore 
and  Others,  Ex  parte  Saunby.  The  Lord  Chief- 
Justice,  in  delivering  judgment,  said  that  he  agreed 
with  the  learned  counsel  for  the  appellant  that  the  Act 
did  not  apply  to  persons  receiving  14s.  per  week, 
but  the  man  should  have  gone  into  the  witness-box 
and  sworn  that  he  only  received  the  amount  stated, 
and  as  the  magistrates  apparently  decided  the  case  on 
the  evidence  before  them,  he  could  not  say  they  had 
acted  wrongly,  and  the  appeal  must  therefore  be  dis- 
missed. The  man  was  never  told  by  the  magistrates 
that  he  could  go  into  the  witness-box,  and  supposing 
the  man  had  consulted  a  solicitor  and  took  him  into 
Court  to  plead  his  case,  the  magistrates  would  un- 
doubtedly have  decided  that  if  the  man  could  afford 
to  employ  a  solicitor  out  of  his  weekly  wage  of  14s.  or 
15s.,  he  could  afford  to  pay  is.  per  week  towards  the 
maintenance  of  his  mother.  It  will  be  thus  seen  that 
a  man  appealing  to  the  law  has  a  hopeless  task  before 
him. 

The  non-compliance  of  these  maintenance  orders 
means  imprisonment.  In  his  evidence  before  the  Royal 
Commission  on  the  Aged  Poor,  Mr  George  Edwards,  a 
Norfolk  labourer,  mentioned  a  case  in  the  year  1887  in 
which  he  stated  that  two  men  were  summoned  for  not 
contributing  to  their  parent  s  maintenance  (or  rather, 
show  cause  why  they  should  not  contribute),  and 
though  totally  unable  to  pay  were  sent  to  prison  in 
default.  He  adds,  however,  that  the  case  was  fully 
discussed  at  the  time,  and  was  brought  to  the  notice 
of  the  Secretary  of  State,  who  declined  to  interfere. 
The  way  in  which  this  case  is  referred  to  in  the  report 
mentioned  would  lead  any  one  to  suppose  that  such 
cases  were  of  very  rare  occurrence.     But  since  1887  ^^ 
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Lincolnshire  alone  some  twenty  to  thirty  persons  have 
been  sent  to  prison  for  non-compliance  with  main- 
tenance orders,  the  Petty  Sessional  Courts  of  Horn- 
castle,  Gainsboro,  Spilsby,  and  Boston  being  the 
greatest  offenders  in  this  respect.  On  one  occasion, 
and  since  1895,  I  wrote  the  Home  Secretary  asking 
him  to  release  a  man  sent  by  the  Horncastle  magis- 
trates to  prison,  failing  to  conform  to  a  maintenance 
order,  but  he  declined  to  interfere. 

The  Royal  Commission  of  1895   Report. 

This  Commission  appears  to  have  been  unable 
to  practically  grasp  the  situation  as  far  as  the  con- 
tributions toward  maintenance  are  concerned.  The 
majority  of  the  Commissioners  belonged  to  the  well- 
to-do  classes,  and  so  may  be  excused  on  that  ground. 
They  report  on  page  42,  Vol.  I.,  as  follows  : — **  Many 
witnesses  representing  the  working  classes  have  ex- 
pressed themselves  against  the  law  and  its  adminis- 
tration, but  some  of  them  have  admitted  that  in  the 
case  of  sons  with  low  wages  and  large  families  contri- 
butions are  practically  not  enforced,  and  when  pressed, 
have  allowed  that  there  are  cases  in  which  compulsion 
may  be  beneficial,  and  that,  provided  the  ability  to  pay 
contemplated  by  the  statute  is  proved,  there  is  little 
risk  of  real  hardship." 

Having  taken  great  interest  in  this  question,  for 
several  years  past  I  have  received  a  large  number  of 
letters,  and  also  have  been  consulted  by  a  great  many 
working  men  of  Lincolnshire  and  other  counties.  My 
experience  is  a  flat  contradiction  to  this  part  of  the 
report.  Mr  Broadhurst,  the  working-man  M.P., 
really  does  understand  the  question,  and  it  is  pleasing 
to  note  that  he  gives  an  independent  report  which 
differs  altogether  with  his  colleagues  on  the  question. 
On  page  101,  Mr  Broadhurst  remarks  :  "  The  present 
practice  of  making  children  contribute  to  the  support 
of  their  parents  should  be  radically  changed.     I  have 
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no  desire  to  check  the  natural  feeling  of  filial  affection, 
which  is  as  strong  among  labourers  as  among  other 
classes.  But  I  can  imagine  nothing  more  stupid  and 
objectionable  than  the  present  practice  of  levying,  in 
relief  of  the  general  Poor  Rate,  a  special  contribution 
from  labourers  whose  earnings  are  far  below  the 
amount  necessary  for  the  efficient  maintenance  of  their 
families  and  themselves,  merely  because  their  aged 
father  or  mother  has  had  to  go  into  the  Workhouse- 
Where  the  family  earnings  do  not  exceed  the  necessary 
cost  of  maintenance,  it  is  bad  thrift  on  the  part  of  the 
State  for  any  portion  of  that  income  to  be  diverted 
from  the  family  maintenance.  To  compel  a  labourer 
earning  only  i  is.  to  14s.  a  week  to  contribute  towards 
the  support  of  his  aged  father,  as  is  now  often  done,  is 
not  only  deliberately  to  manufacture  pauperism,  but 
also  to  rob  the  worker,  the  mother  of  the  family,  and 
the  young  generation  of  some  of  the  food  and  clothing 
indispensable  to  their  efficiency.  The  hardship  of  the 
present  law  has  been  most  strongly  pressed  upon  us. 
It  is  a  cause  of  the  bitterest  anger  and  resentment 
amongst  those  who  suffer  from  it.  It  exercises  a 
harmful  influence  upon  the  character  and  family  affec- 
tions of  the  poor,  and  yields,  in  aid  of  the  Poor  Rate, 
a  quite  insignificant  amount  (;^  12 3,000),  a  great  part 
of  which  are  contributions  towards  the  maintenance 
of  working  men's  wives  who  are  inmates  of  lunatic 
asylums.  I  strongly  recommend,  therefore,  that,  what- 
ever view  be  taken  of  a  State  pension  scheme,  the 
law  should  be  immediately  altered  so  as  to  abolish  all 
legal  liability  to  contribute  towards  the  maintenance 
of  aged  parents,  except  in  cases  where  the  family  income 
is  manifestly  sufficient  to  allow  of  a  contribution  with- 
out trenching  upon  such  family  expenditure  as  is 
necessary  for  full  efficiency.  I  think  it  would  be  ex- 
pedient to  specify  an  income  below  which  no  contri- 
bution should  be  payable.  In  view  of  the  cost  of 
maintenance  of  an  ordinary  artisan's  home,  the  need 
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of  individual  saving  against  sickness  and  want  of 
employment,  and  the  importance  of  due  provision  for 
the  advancement  of  children,  I  consider  that  this 
minimum  standard  income  should  not  be  fixed  below 
30s.  a  week  in  any  part  of  the  country,  and  should  rise 
to  £2  in  London  and  other  industrial  centres  where 
rents  are  high. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  power  should  be 
taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  justices,  who  are  mostly 
large  ratepayers,  and  relegated  to  a  County  Court 
Judge.  I  have  tried  to  get  my  own  Board  of  Guardians 
to  do  this  ;  but  no,  they  will  not  try  it.  In  fact,  no  case 
to  my  knowledge  has  ever  been  submitted  to  that 
authority.  The  Sleaford  Board  of  Guardians  in  1900 
made  an  order  against  a  man  who  had  a  wife  and  one 
child  for  is.  a  week,  but  when  a  second  child  made 
its  appearance  he  asked  the  Board  to  cancel  the  order. 
The  man  earned  15s.  a  week;  2s.  went  for  rent,  6d. 
for  sick  club,  and  is.  6d.  for  coal,  leaving  him  11  s.  to 
provide  food  and  all  other  household  expenses  for 
four  persons.  After  a  long  discussion,  the  Board  by  a 
considerable  majority  refused  to  accede  to  his  request. 
I  interviewed  the  man,  who  informed  me  how  every 
penny  was  spent,  and  said  it  was  impossible  to  keep 
out  of  debt  if  the  order  was  enforced.  A  strong 
newspaper  article  by  myself  giving  a  description  of 
the  case  caused  a  strong  feeling  of  indignation  in  the 
district.  A  week  or  two  after  the  man  came  before 
the  Board,  bringing  with  him  a  letter  from  his 
employer,  corroborating  his  statement  as  to  the  wages 
he  received,  and  after  a  heated  discussion  the  Board 
gave  way  and  excused  him. 

Two  or  three  other  cases  of  a  similar  character,  of 
men  who  were  married  but  had  no  children,  came 
before  the  Board  shortly  after,  and  after  being  warmly 
debated,  the  propositions  to  make  orders  of  is.  a  week 
were  defeated.  For  two  or  three  years  past  no  orders 
have  been  made  on  this  class  of  men. 
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Some  of  the  Lincolnshire  Unions  still  insist  upon 
making  orders  upon  labourers  and  working  men  in  a 
most  oppressive  fashion,  and  if  their  representatives 
are  here  to-day  they  must  accept  the  criticism  in  the 
spirit  it  is  given,  namely,  for  the  purpose  of  bring- 
ing about  the  necessary  reform  on  the  contribution 
question. 

I  will  give  a  few  cases  from  the  large  number 
which  I  have  personally  investigated.  Seven  years 
ago  a  man  living  in  the  Stamford  Union  district 
wrote  to  me,  his  residence  being  in  the  town  of 
Stamford.  His  statement  was  as  follows : — "  My 
mother  died  when  1  was  a  baby,  and  I  was  brought 
up  by  my  grandparents.  My  father  was  very  much 
addicted  to  drink  and  never  took  any  notice  of 
me.  But  when  he  became  old  and  could  not  do 
much  work  I  gave  him  is.  a  week,  and  in  addition 
offered  him  a  home  in  my  house ;  but  his  intemperate 
habits  were  such  that  he  soon  left  me  and  went  into 
the  Union.  The  Guardians  at  once  made  an  order 
upon  me  for  3s.  a  week,  which  I  felt  I  was  unable  to 
pay,  and  was  accordingly  summoned  before  the  magis- 
trates, and  the  decision  of  the  Guardians  confirmed. 
I  have  jC  I  a  week  wages  and  live  rent  free.  I  have 
two  sons  apprenticed  to  trades  who  have  been  a 
great  expense,  and  in  addition  there  is  my  sick-club 
subscription."  Six  weeks  ago  I  saw  the  same  man, 
who  informed  me  he  had  been  ill  for  six  months  with 
chronic  rheumatism,  through  which  he  had  lost  his 
employment.  He  was  now  out  of  work,  with  no  pros- 
pect of  a  permanent  situation.  He  had  paid  during 
the  past  six  and  a  half  years  the  sum  of  jC?-  i6s.  per 
annum,  or  a  total,  without  interest,  of  over  ;^5o,  or  a 
tax  of  2s.  6d.  in  the  pound  on  his  income.  This 
amount  would  have  started  the  man  in  a  small 
business. 

Another  case  occurred  at  the  same  time  in  the 
same  district.     The  man  was  a  married  platelayer,  his 
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net  wages  being  i6s.  4d.  a  week.  The  Guardians 
ordered  him  to  pay  2s.  a  week  towards  his  mothers 
maintenance.  This  order  was  also  enforced  by  the 
magistrates. 

The  Gainsborough  Board  of  Guardians  during  the 
last  two  years  made  an  order,  also  enforced  by  sum- 
mons, against  a  man  living  in  Sleaford  earning  25s., 
for  2s.  a  week  under  the  very  same  circumstances  as 
the  first-mentioned  Stamford  case. 

In  1897  the  Spilsby  Guardians  summoned  before 
the  magistrates  a  young  woman  employed  as  a  house- 
maid at  ;^20  a  year  wages.  An  order  of  is.  a  week 
was  made  against  her.  She  had  paid  the  rent  of  her 
parents*  cottage  (£4-  los.  per  annum)  for  some  time. 
On  my  advice  she  refused  to  pay,  and  the  magistrates 
did  not  send  her  to  prison. 

The  Horncastle  Guardians  have  taken  is.  a  week 
from  a  labouring  man  for  over  twenty  years  towards 
the  support  of  his  mother,  the  total  amount  being 
between  ;^6o  and  ;^7o. 

I  expect  to  be  told  that  labourers  earn  more  than 
14s.  or  15s.  a  week.  I  have  known  for  nearly  forty 
years  an  intelligent  labourer  residing  in  a  vegetable- 
growing  district  in  this  county  who  has  always  been 
in  constant  employment.  He  has  kept  a  diary  for  the 
last  fifteen  years  of  wages  received.  He  has  for- 
warded me  the  average  wage  for  the  past  ten  years, 
which  amounts  to  an  average  of  12s.  iid.  a  week.  It 
is  the  custom  in  Lincolnshire  for  a  farmer  to  allow  his 
foreman  9s.  or  los.  per  week  to  board  and  lodge 
servants  ;  and  yet  when  one  of  these  men  marry,  1 5s. 
f)er  week  will  be  quite  the  average  wages  he  will 
receive.  That  leaves  at  most  5s.  or  6s.  per  week  to  keep 
a  wife  on  and  all  other  household  expenses,  and  then 
some  Boards  of  Guardians  will  insist  on  taking  is.  a 
week  of  this  meagre  wage. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  relieving  officers 
are  allowed  10  per  cent,  commission  on  all  accounts 
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collected  from  relatives.  Some  Boards  of  Guardians 
are  willing  to  break  the  laws  by  enforcing  this  old 
Elizabethan  Act  Take  for  instance  the  Married 
Women's  Property  Act  of  1882,  in  which  it  is  stated 
what  she  has  and  what  she  earns  is  her  own,  but  if  a 
working-man's  wife  earns  any  money  by  her  own 
industry  the  Guardians  insist  upon  adding  the  amount 
to  the  man's  income  in  discussing  the  question  of  the 
man's  weekly  wage.  A  good  many  pious  opinions 
have  been  expressed  on  this  question  with  respect  to 
the  duties  of  children  to  parents,  &c.,  and  Scripture 
has  often  been  quoted,  but  I  think  the  most  applicable 
quotation  is  Ephesians  v.  31  :  '*  For  this  cause  shall  a 
man  leave  his  father  and  mother,  and  shall  be  joined 
unto  his  wife,  and  they  two  shall  be  one  flesh."  Yet 
some  of  my  theological  friends  argue  and  vote  as 
Guardians  in  favour  of  a  man  robbing  his  own  wife 
and  pauperising  her  to  enforce  this  musty  Act  of 
Parliament. 

The  law  relating  to  income  tax  assumes  that  it 
takes  £  1 60  per  annum  to  keep  a  man  and  his  family 
in  respectability  and  decency,  and  is  exempted  from 
this  taxation ;  but  a  labourer  with  an  annual  income 
of  less  than  £^0  is  subjected  by  these  orders  to  a  tax 
from  IS.  3d.  to  2S.  6d.  in  the  pound. 

John  Ruskin  has  said  that  a  labourer  serves  his 
country  with  his  spade  just  as  a  man  in  the  middle 
ranks  of  life  serves  it  with  sword,  pen,  or  lancet,  and  it 
ought  to  be  quite  as  natural  and  straightforward  a  matter 
for  a  labourer  to  take  his  pension  from  his  parish  as  for 
a  man  in  higher  rank  to  take  his  pension  from  his 
country.  It  is  in  this  spirit  that  I  have  always 
attempted  to  administer  the  Poor  Law.  If  this  system 
of  contributions  by  labouring  men  is  right,  then  let  the 
sons  of  wealthy  State  pensioners  contribute  in  the 
same  proportion.  Parents  strongly  object  to  their  sons 
contributing,  and  will  often  suffer  before  asking  for 
relief.     There  is  no  part  in  the  Poor  Law  which  has 
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impressed  me  so  much  as  being  unjust  as  this  crushing 
and  pauperising  system. 

I  hope  before  long  to  see  a  Bill  repealing  these 
oppressive  Acts,  and  that  the  delegates  present  will  do 
their  level  best  to  bring  about  this  desirable  object. 


Mr  A.  F.  VuLLiAMY  (late  Clerk,  Ipswich  Union)  then  read  the 
following  paper  : — 

MAINTENANCE  BY  RELATIVES. 

By  Mr  A.  F.  VULLIAMY, 

Latt  Cltrkf  ipttuUh  Union. 


In  investigating  the  question  of  maintenance  by 
relatives,  it  is  necessary  to  consider — First,  what  is 
the  law  as  it  stands  at  present ;  secondly,  what  reasons 
exist  for  it ;  thirdly,  what  arguments  are  brought  against 
it ;  and  fourthly,  whether  the  latter  outweigh  the  former. 
First,  then,  as  to  the  law  on  the  subject.  This  is 
to  be  found,  primarily,  in  43  Elizabeth,  c.  2,  s.  7, 
which  enacted  that  the  father  and  grandfather,  and 
mother  and  grandmother,  and  children  of  every  poor, 
old,  blind,  lame,  and  impotent  person,  not  able  to 
work,  being  of  sufficient  ability,  shall,  at  their  own 
charges,  relieve  and  maintain  every  poor  person  in 
that  manner  and  according  to  that  rate  as  shall  be 
assessed  by  a  justice.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that, 
under  this  statute,  it  is  not  sufficient  that  a  person 
should  be  destitute  in  order  to  render  his  father  or 
grandfather,  mother  or  grandmother,  or  children  liable 
to  maintain  him,  for  such  destitution  may  not  arise 
from  inability  to  work,  but  from  unwillingness.  It  is 
necessary  that  he  should  be  unable  to  work.  Nor  is 
every  one  liable  to  maintain  such  relatives  unable  to 
work,  but  only  he  or  she  who  is  of  sufficient  ability  to 
do  so.  The  statute  of  Elizabeth  is  strengthened, 
however,   with   regard   to   certain   relatives   by  4   & 
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5  William  IV.,  c.  76,  s.  56,  which  provides  that  all 
relief  given  to  or  on  account  of  a  wife  or  children 
under  sixteen,  not  being  blind  or  deaf  or  dumb,  shall 
be  considered  given  to  the  husband  and  father,  and  he 
is  therefore  liable  to  maintain  them,  and  to  repay 
the  relief  given  to  them.  This  additional  liability 
does  not,  however,  in  any  way  affect  the  right 
to  proceed  against  relatives  under  the  statute  of 
Elizabeth.  By  the  same  statute  a  man  is  bound  to 
maintain  not  only  his  own  children,  but  also  the 
children  of  his  wife,  whether  legitimate  or  illegitimate, 
born  before  his  marriage  to  her. 

This  last  Act  extended  the  provisions  of  5  Geo. 
IV.,  c.  83,  s.  3.  which  provides  that  every  person, 
being  able  wholly  or  in  part  to  maintain  himself  or  his 
or  her  family,  by  work  or  other  means,  and  wilfully 
refusing  or  neglecting  so  to  do,  by  which  refusal  or 
neglect  he,  she,  or  they  become  chargeable,  shall  be 
deemed  an  idle  and  disorderly  person,  and  be  liable 
to  imprisonment  or  hard  labour  for  a  term  not  exceeding 
one  calendar  month. 

Many  idle  persons,  however,  escaped  from  their 
liability  to  maintain  their  children,  because  it  was 
necessary,  under  this  Act,  to  prove  that  they  were  able 
wholly  or  in  part  to  maintain  themselves  and  their 
families.  This  was  remedied  by  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Children  Act,  1894,  which  provides  in 
section  i  that  if  any  person  over  the  age  of  sixteen 
years  who  has  the  custody,  charge,  or  care  of  any  child 
under  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  wilfully  neglects  such 
child,  that  person  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanour, 
and  liable  to  pay  a  fine  of  jC2$  and  six  months' 
imprisonment.  And  section  23  of  the  same  Act  pro- 
vides for  its  application  to  parents  who,  being  without 
means  to  maintain  a  child,  fail  to  provide  for  its  main- 
tenance under  the  Acts  relating  to  the  relief  of  the 
poor,  and  extends  the  meaning  of  the  word  parent 
to  a  person  cohabiting  with  the  parent  of  the  child. 
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With  regard  to  wives,  there  has  been  further 
provision  made  by  31  &  32  Vict.,  c.  122,  s.  33, 
which  enables  Guardians,  when  a  married  woman 
requires  relief  without  her  husband,  to  obtain  an 
order  from  magistrates  upon  him  to  maintain  her,  and 
gives  the  usual  powers  to  enforce  such  order. 

Such  being  the  law,  what  reasons  are  there  for  its 
existence.  We  have  the  highest  authority  for  the 
statement  that  he  who  provides  not  for  his  own,  and 
specially  for  those  of  his  own  house,  is  worse  than  an 
infidel.  It  may  be  argued,  however,  that  this  refers  to 
a  wife  and  children  only,  or  at  any  rate  to  them  and 
other  members  of  the  household,  and  not  to  a  father 
or  mother  or  grandchildren,  not  being  a  member 
of  the  household.  And  accordingly  the  objection 
that  is  made  with  regard  to  the  maintenance  of 
relatives  is  not  so  much  to  the  liability  for  the  main- 
tenance of  wife  and  children  (for  there  are  very  few 
people  who  do  not  admit  this  liability)  as  to  the  liability 
for  the  maintenance  of  father  or  mother,  and  still  more, 
to  the  liability  for  the  maintenance  of  grandchildren. 
It  is  not  therefore  necessary  for  me  to  dwell  at  length 
on  the  justice  of  the  liability  of  the  father  for  his  wife 
and  children.  The  former  he  has  chosen  deliberately 
to  be  his  helpmeet,  for  better  or  worse.  He  has 
promised  to  love  and  cherish  her  all  their  joint  lives. 
She  is  the  mother  of  his  children.  For  the  latter's 
very  existence  he  is  responsible,  and  so  long  as  they 
are  unable  to  support  themselves  it  is  surely  his  duty 
to  maintain  them.  There  are  very  few  people  who  do 
not  admit  all  this,  and  the  consequent  husband  and 
fathers  liability  primarily  to  maintain  his  wife  and 
children  ;  and  that  the  duty  of  the  State  (which,  in  fact, 
practically  means  of  other  ratepayers  in  the  locality) 
only  begins  if  he  is  of  insufficient  ability  to  carry  out 
this,  his  primary  duty.  And  does  not  the  liability  of 
sons  and  daughters  flow  as  a  necessary  consequence 

from  the  liability  of  a  parent  to  maintain  his  children  ? 

a  p 
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Surely  it  is  the  duty  of  those  who,  in  their  helpless 
infancy,  were  fed  and  cared  for,  until  of  an  age  to  look 
after  themselves,  by  their  parents,  and  whose  parents 
were  forced  by  the  State  to  perform  this  duty,  to  repay 
that  care  and  attention  by  supporting  them,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  if  they  are  of  sufficient  ability,  and  their  parents 
have  become  too  old  or  are  too  feeble  to  maintain 
themselves ;  and  they  should  be  forced,  if  need  be,  to 
perform  this  duty.     It  certainly  cannot  be  argued  that 
it  is  more  the  duty  of  the  general  body  of  ratepayers 
who  have  not  been  so  cared  for  to  look  after  these  old 
and  infirm  people  than  it  is  of  those  who  have  received 
this  care  and  attention.      And  if  it  is  a  duty  on  the 
part  of  children,  surely  it  is  one  that  should  be  enforced 
on  them,  for  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  must  be 
borne  by  them  or  the  general  body  of  ratepayers.    The 
law  says  that  these  old  and  impotent  people  shall  be 
cared  for  by  their  children  if  of  sufficient  ability,  by 
the  general  body  of  ratepayers   in   other  cases.     It 
imposes  and  enforces  the  burden  in  either  case,  so  that 
the  question  is  not  merely  whether  children  should  be 
freed  from  the  burden  of  the  maintenance  of  their  aged 
fathers  and  mothers,  as  whether  they  should  be  allowed 
to  transfer  this  burden  to  other  people.     And  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind,  a  fact  that  is  too  often  forgotten, 
that  before  an  order   can  be  obtained   enforcing  the 
liability   of  children   to  maintain  their  parents,    it  is 
necessary  to  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  magistrate 
two  things.     First,  not  only  that  the  parent  is  old  and 
destitute,  but  that  he  is  unable  to  work.     If  he  is  able 
to  maintain  himself  by  his  work,  however  old  he  may 
be,  and  however  destitute  through  unwillingness  rather 
than  incapacity  to  work,  no  order  can  be  made  on  his 
children,  however  rich  they  may  be,  to  maintain  him. 
And  secondly,  it  must  be  shown  that  the  child  is  of 
sufficient  ability  to  maintain  or  help  to  maintain  his 
irent,  and  that  ability  means  after  providing  for  all 
lis  own  and  his  family's  reasonable  needs.     Surely,  so 
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safeguarded,  the  liability  of  children  to  maintain  their 
parents  is  only  reasonable. 

There  is  not  so  much  ground  for  the  liability 
for  maintenance  of  grandchildren,  more  especially  as 
there  is  no  corresponding  liability  for  the  maintenance 
of  grandparents.  Still,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
if  there  is  to  be  any  family  affection  and  union,  leading 
to  self-denial,  it  ought  to  extend  beyond  two  gene- 
rations ;  and  that  there  is  something  revolting  in  the 
contemplation  of  a  man,  himself  well  supplied  with  this 
world's  goods,  letting  his  little  grandchildren  starve,  or 
transferring  the  care  of  them  to  those  who  are  in  no 
way  connected  with  them. 

What,  then,  are  the  objections  to  the  maintenance 
by  relatives,  and  on  what  are  they  founded  ?  They  are, 
first,  that  a  man  may  have  utterly  neglected  his  duties 
as  a  father,  may  have  spent  his  money  on  drink  and 
debauchery  instead  of  on  necessaries  and  comforts  for 
his  wife  and  children,  may  have  even  deserted  them ; 
yet  when,  as  a  consequence  of  his  evil  doings,  prema- 
turely impotent,  because  worn  out  by  his  debaucheries, 
he  becomes  unable  to  maintain  himself,  having  spent 
all  his  earnings  on  himself,  and  having  nothing  con- 
sequently laid  by  against  his  old  age,  his  children,  for 
whom  he  has  done  nothing,  are  liable,  and  they  should 
not  be,  to  maintain  him.  Secondly,  that,  admitting 
all  that  1  have  said  to  be  true,  the  duty  of  parents  to 
their  children  has  to  be  first  considered,  and  that  where 
that  duty  conflicts  with  the  f)erformance  of  a  child's 
duty  to  his  parent,  as  is  the  case  with  all  working 
men,  the  latter  must  give  way  to  the  former.  And 
thirdly,  that  it  is  a  man's  duty  to  provide  for  his  own 
old  age  in  preference  to  maintaining  his  parents,  lest 
through  having  provided  for  them  he  should  himself 
become  a  pauper  when  old,  and  no  longer  able  to 
work. 

I  think  I  have  fairly  stated  the  objections  usually 
made   to   the   liability  of  children   to   maintain   their 
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parents.  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  deal  with 
objections  put  forward  against  the  liability  of  parents 
to  maintain  their  young  children,  because,  after  all,  the 
objectors  to  this  are  very  few,  and  may  be  disregarded. 
Nearly  every  one  recognises  this  as  a  primary  duty, 
which,  if  neglected,  must  be  enforced.  There  are 
very  few  people  who,  from  principle,  would  follow  the 
example  of  the  Swiss  philosopher,  and  hand  over  their 
children  to  a  foundling  hospital,  or  who  would  advocate 
or  excuse  that  conduct  in  others. 

Let  us  examine,  then,  the  objections  above  stated, 
and  see  if  they  are  as  sound  as  they  are  plausible. 

With  regard,  then,  to  the  first  objection,  viz.,  the 
absence  of  discrimination  in  the  rule  between  the  good 
and  the  bad  parents,  the  universality  of  the  liability  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  one  class  equally  with  the  other. 
Let  me  point  out,  first,  the  extreme  difficulty  of  such 
discrimination,  a  difficulty  arising  from  the  character  of 
the  evidence  which  would  have  to  be  obtained  either 
to  prove  or  disprove  the  bad  character  of  the  parent 
It  would  be  too  much  to  expect  that  a  man  should 
admit  that  he  had  neglected  his  children,  and  it  would 
be  very  difficult  for  them  to  prove  this  neglect  if  they 
had  to  substantiate  their  assertion  of  it,  while  it  would 
be  impossible  for  the  Guardians  to  grove  the  contrary  if 
they  were  to  be  called  upon  to  do  so.  Further  than  this, 
parents  have,  after  all,  assuredly  more  claim,  even  if 
they  have  not  altogether  fulfilled  their  duties  towards 
their  children,  upon  their  own  offspring  than  they  have 
upon  the  general  body  of  ratepayers,  and  it  is  more 
just  that  the  children,  being  of  sufficient  ability  to 
do  so,  should  maintain  their  parent,  even  if  himself 
neglectful,  than  that  other  persons  should  have  to  do 
so,  upon  whom  he  has  no  semblance  of  a  special  claim. 

Let  us  deal  next  with  the  second  objection,  viz., 
that  the  duty  of  a  man  to  his  children  conflicts  with  his 
duty  to  his  parents,  and  must  not  be  neglected  in  order 
that  the  less  important  duty  may  be  carried  out.     In 
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examining  this  proposition,  we  have  to  consider,  first, 
what  are  the  duties  of  a  parent  to  his  children.  It  may 
be  answered :  To  do  all  that  is  necessary  to  develop 
their  general  or  special  powers  to  their  fullest  extent. 
This  sounds  plausible ;  but  is  it  true  ?  It  surely  will 
scarcely  be  argued  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  working 
man  to  keep  each  of  his  sons  at  school  till  he  is 
eighteen  years  of  age,  and  then  send  him  to  one  of  the 
universities  for  three  years.  There  must  be  a  limit, 
therefore,  to  this  duty  so  far  as  it  can  be  said  to  conflict 
with  the  duty  to  parents.  So  far  as  the  duty  to  a  wife 
is  concerned,  it  would  seem  to  be  the  primary  duty  of 
a  working  man  to  provide  his  wife  with  sufficient 
money  to  enable  her  to  keep  herself  and  his  household 
in  such  things  as  are  necessaries,  physical,  mental, 
and  spiritual,  in  his  position  in  life.  His  duty  to  his 
children  appears  to  provide  them  with  such  things  as 
may  be  needful  to  enable  them  to  grow  up  physically 
and  mentally  robust,  and  spiritually  good,  and  to  fill 
their  hearts  and  minds  with  knowledge  and  wisdom, 
suitable  to  that  condition  of  life  which  it  would  seem 
probable  that  they  will  have  to  fill.  Let  it  not  be 
supposed  that  I  would  not  approve  of  a  working  man 
denying  himself  in  order  to  enable  a  son  or  daughter 
of  extraordinary  natural  aptitude  in  any  direction  to 
develop  this  aptitude  to  the  utmost.  On  the  contrary, 
I  should  think  him  quite  in  the  right  in  so  doing.  I 
am  only  speaking  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  duty  to 
children  as  conflicting  with  the  fulfilment  of  the  duty 
to  parents. 

It  is  further  argued,  a  working  man  ought  to  pro- 
vide for  his  own  old  age,  and  he  cannot  do  so,  and  at 
the  same  time  contribute  towards  the  maintenance  of 
his  father.  This  is  very  glibly  stated,  but  oftentimes 
the  very  persons  who  make  this  statement  betray  an 
utter  ignorance  of  the  amount  which  a  working  man 
would  have  to  contribute  for  this  purpose.  Say  that 
he  wishes  to  provide  for  his  own  old  age  ;  if  he  is  an 
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Oddfellow,  and  he  joined  at  twenty-one,  it  would  not 
cost  him  more  than  about  3d.  a  week  to  provide  5s.  a 
week  after  he  reached  the  age  of  sixty-five.  If  he  has 
not  joined  any  benefit  society,  he  is  able,  provided  he 
begins  at  twenty-four  years  of  age,  to  obtain  a  pension 
equivalent  to  5s.  a  week  in  the  post-office,  beginning 
when  he  will  be  sixty-five  years  old,  by  payment  of  5(1 
a  week.  He  is  an  unusually  clever  man  who  can 
gauge  the  possibilities  of  a  working-man's  income  to 
5d.  a  week. 

A  working-man  s  duties  seem  to  me  to  be  as 
follow  : — First,  to  provide  sufficient  money  to  keep 
himself,  his  wife,  and  children  decently  clothed  and  in 
sound  health ;  next,  to  provide  such  special  trainii^, 
by  apprenticeship  or  otherwise,  as  may  be  necessary  to 
enable  his  children  to  earn  their  living  in  the  way  best 
suited  to  them ;  next,  to  provide  for  the  old  age  of 
himself  and  his  wife  ;  and  next,  to  maintain  his  parents. 
If  a  man  were  to  be  brought  before  a  magistrate  for 
neglecting  to  maintain  his  parents  or  grandchildren,  and 
he  were  to  show  that  his  wages  are  insufficient  to  do 
more  than  provide  for  the  first  three  of  the  before-men- 
tioned duties,  then  the  magistrate  ought  to  find  that 
he  is  not  of  sufficient  ability  to  maintain  his  parents  or 
grandchildren.  The  first  question,  however,  I  should  ask 
such  a  man  is — What  do  you  spend  in  a  year  in  beer, 
tobacco,  outings,  attendances  at  football  and  cricket 
matches,  and  other  pleasures  ?  Not  that  I  am  objecting 
to  a  reasonable  expenditure  upon  any  of  these  pleasures, 
but  what  I  do  say  is  that  these  are  all  luxuries,  and 
that  a  man  has  no  right  to  spend  any  money  upon 
luxuries  if  by  so  doing  he  is  rendered  unable  to  p)er- 
form  any  of  his  duties.  If  the  money  he  earns  more 
than  suffices  for  his  necessities  and  the  performance  of 
his  duties,  by  all  means  let  him  spend  some  of  the 
excess  in  moderation  upon  luxuries  which  tend  to 
brighten  life ;  but  if,  in  consequence  of  spending  his 
money  upon  beer,  tobacco,  and  pleasures,  he  is  unable 
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to  find  sufficient  money  for  the  performance  of  his 
duties,  of  which  the  maintenance  of  his  parents  is  one, 
he  is  practically  asking  that  the  general  body  of  rate- 
payers may  contribute  towards  the  payment  required 
for  his  beer,  tobacco,  and  other  luxuries. 

It  seems,  therefore,  to  be  right  that  a  man,  pro- 
vided that  he  is  of  sufficient  ability,  should  be  called 
upon  to  maintain  his  father,  mother,  and  grandchildren, 
if  unable  to  maintain  themselves ;  and  that,  in  all 
cases,  the  relief  given  to  his  wife  and  children  under 
the  age  of  sixteen  should  be  considered  as  relief  given 
to  him,  which  he  should  be  liable  to  repay.  It  seems 
to  me  also  clearly  right  that  he  should  be  liable  to 
proceedings  for  neglecting  to  maintain  his  wife  and 
children  if  he  earns,  or  can  earn,  more  money  than 
is  needed  for  his  own  maintenance,  or  if  he  chooses 
that  his  children  should  starve  rather  than  that  he 
should  go  into  the  Workhouse. 

The  law,  therefore,  old  as  it  is  in  many  respects, 
does  not  seem  to  me  to  need  any  alteration,  unless  it 
be  that  grandchildren  should  also  be  made  liable  for 
the  maintenance  of  their  grandparents. 
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The  reading  of  Mr  Harris'  paper  was  interrupted  by  sarcastic 
comments  by  various  members,  until  both  he  and  the  Chairman 
vigorously  protested,  and  asked  the  objectors  to  show  their  dissent, 
if  they  so  desired,  in  the  usual  manner,  namely,  taking  part  in  the 
discussion. 

Rev.  A.  P.  Hamilton  Wilson  (Glossop)  said  that  he  was  in 
entire  agreement  with  the  latter  paper  (Mr  Vulliamy's).  He  lived  in 
a  manufacturing  district  where  many  of  the  men  provided  for  their 
parents  to  the  best  of  their  ability.  In  certain  families,  however,  a 
son  or  daughter  would  be  willing  to  contribute,  but  the  others  refused, 
and  only  the  power  of  the  law  could  make  them.  It  was  not  right 
that  one  member  should  have  to  pay  while  the  others  refused.  It 
was  often  said  that  people  who  spent  their  money  in  drink  were 
callous  to  the  needs  of  their  aged  relatives,  but  he  had  not  found  it 
so.  Many  such  men  had  kind  hearts,  and  did  what  they  could  for 
their  aged  parents — (hear,  hear) — while  some  of  the  '*  temperance  " 
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people  excused  themselves  for  refusing  to  give  any  assistance  on  the 
ground  that  the  old  folks  occasionally,  perhaps,  had  a  glass  of  beer. 
(Shame.)  It  was  well  to  have  a  legal  enforcement  where  the  moral 
duty  was  disregarded.  (Hear,  hear.)  In  too  many  cases  the  neglect 
to  support  the  parents  arose  from  the  utter  thriftlessness  of  people 
who  did  not  think  of  their  own  offspring,  far  less  of  their  parents. 
Such  people  earned  the  money,  but  did  not  know  how  to  spend  it 
properly,  and  they  ought  to  be  compelled  to  do  their  duty  to  their 
parents.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  B.  Hubbard  (Lutterworth)  said  that  he  did  not  agree  with  Mr 
Harris.  He  had  been  a  Guardian  many  years,  and  had  never  known 
an  instance  of  a  man  being  asked  to  contribute  in  excess  of  his 
means,  and  the  justices  as  well  as  the  Guardians  took  a  reasonable 
view  of  the  matter.  He  knew  cases  of  men  who  were  considerable 
property  owners  or  had  extensive  businesses,  but  refused  to  do  their 
duty  to  their  parents,  and  had  to  be  compelled  to  by  law.  Would 
Mr  Harris  say  they  should  not  be  so  compelled  ?    (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  BvRON  Smith  (Nottingham)  said  he  did  not  think  with  Mr 
Harris  that  it  was  so  much  the  old  law  that  needed  amending.  A 
more  wise,  just,  and  humane  administration  of  the  present  laws  was 
needed.  The  Act  of  Parliament  stated  plainly  that  "  being  of  suffi- 
cient ability";  it  was  therefore  the  duty  of  Guardians  to  find  out  those 
who  were  responsible,  and  then  discriminate  between  those  who  were 
able  and  those  who  were  not  able  to  repay.  He  was  strongly  of 
opinion  that  any  man,  whatever  his  calling,  who  only  earned  i  is,  to 
14s.  per  week,  and  was  married,  ought  never  to  be  called  upon  to 
contribute.  ( Hear,  hear.)  This  appeared  to  him  to  be  making  paupers 
to  keep  paupers.  (Cheers.)  At  the  same  time,  he  feared  there  was 
great  laxity  in  these  times  in  relation  to  the  responsibility  of  sons 
towards  their  aged  parents,  and  if  the  law  was  less  stringent  in  many 
cases  the  laxity  would  increase.  He  might  be  considered  Puritanic 
in  his  idea  upon  this  particular  subject.  But  he  regarded  it  as  a 
very  good  investment  for  a  man  to  assist  his  aged  parents,  though  it 
might  happen,  as  it  often  did,  that  the  parents  had  not  been  all  they 
should  be  in  the  past.  He  had  very  often  seen  where  sons  had 
admitted  that  they  had  had  very  good  parents,  and  yet  they  had  been 
unwilling  to  practise  the  least  self-denial  in  order  to  save  their  parents 
from  the  loss  of  citizenship,  or  even  contribute  after  they  had  be- 
come chargeable.  (Shame.)  It  was  for  such  as  these  that  the  law 
was  required,  in  order  to  compel  them  to  contribute  when  their 
ability  to  do  so  had  been  fully  proved.  (Cheers.)  He  was  not 
in  favour  of  fixing  a  particular  wage  at  which  exemption  could  be 
allowed.  Circumstances  differed  so  much,  that  taking  two  persons  with 
the  same  wage,  it  often  happened  that  one  would  be  very  poor  and 
almost  destitute,  and  the  other  in  comfortable  and  well-to-do  condi- 
tions. The  question  of  means  to  repay  should  always  be  the  guide  to 
a  decision  in  making  an  order  for  repayment.  Some  were  ordered  to 
repay  because  the  rest  of  the  brothers  in  a  family  were,  which  was 
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often  most  unjust  and  inhuman,  in  order  to  make  them  all  alike ; 
others  in  order  to  relieve  the  rates ;  others  to  show  them  their  re- 
sponsibility. The  provisions  of  the  old  and  so-called  musty  Act  of 
Parliament  were  altogether  lost  sight  of  in  which  it  states  the  persons 
responsible  for  contributing  were  only  those  who  are  of  sufficient 
ability.  He  quite  agreed  with  the  reader  of  the  first  paper  that  the 
wrong  class  of  Guardian  was  too  often  selected.  The  wealthy  can 
never  understand  the  conditions  of  the  working  man  the  same  as  those 
who  belong  to  the  toilers  or  have  done.  What  they  wanted  was 
more  just  and  equitable  land  laws,  so  that  those  who  tilled  the  soil 
could  live  by  their  labour  in  greater  comfort  and  provide  for  sickness 
and  declining  years,  and  then  there  would  be  less  heard  of  the  poor 
old  pauper.  (Cheers  and  counter  cheers.)  Under  present  conditions, 
those  who  toiled  not  pauperised  the  farmer,  and  the  farmer  in 
consequence  of  his  high  rents  starved  the  land  and  his  employers, 
and  if  the  Guardians  came  on  to  him  at  the  other  end  it  was 
"  Heaven  help  the  poor  labourer."  (Hear,  hear.)  He  could  hardly 
have  believed  that  such  a  state  of  things  existed  as  described 
by  Mr  Harris.  He  wished  to  utter  a  plea  for  a  class  of  relatives 
upon  whom  repayment  falls  very  hardly,  namely,  the  parents  of 
imbecile  children.  While  imbecility  was  sometimes  caused  by 
neglect,  as  a  rule  it  was  nobody's  fault  that  children  were  bom 
thus  into  the  world,  and  they  were  very  often  a  source  of  great 
expense  and  trouble  to  the  parents  before  they  were  taken  charge 
of  by  the  Guardians.  It  was  fair  and  right  to  assume  that  every 
child  brought  into  the  world  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  common- 
wealth, and  when  that  honest  intention  is  frustrated  by  a  mental 
defect,  it  was  surely  neither  right  nor  just  to  saddle  a  burden  that 
is  too  unbearable  upon  the  parents  for  the  rest  of  their  active  and 
wage-earning  lives  for  what  they  could  not  help,  and  for  what  they 
intended  to  be  a  blessing  to  the  Stat€.  In  a  case  of  this  kind 
financial  responsibility  for  the  parents  should  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum,  the  State  being  the  better  able  to  bear  the  burden  of  the 
two.  In  many  cases  of  this  kind  excessive  orders  were  made  on  the 
ground  that  a  great  load  of  responsibility  has  been  taken  from  their 
shoulders.  Again,  where  there  was  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  sons 
to  contribute  to  the  keep  of  their  parents  whom  they  were  not  able 
wholly  to  keep  off  the  rates  for  out-relief.  Guardians  should  en- 
courage them  to  do  so  by  arranging  for  them  to  pay  their  parents 
instead  of  the  collector,  if  even  the  amount  of  relief  was  reduced  by 
that  amount.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  speaker  went  on  to  refer  to  the 
land  laws,  but  this  was  ruled  out  of  order. 

Mr  T.  Langton  (Chairman,  Nottingham)  said  that  he  agreed 
with  Mr  Vulliamy's  paper  if  the  limitations  were  observed.  Provided 
that  a  man  was  industrious  and  earning  the  maximum  of  which  he  was 
capable,  then  he  (the  speaker)  stigmatised  it  as  a  shame  that  that 
man,  if  his  wages  were,  say,  only  15  s.  a  week,  should  be  sent  to 
prison  for  non-performance  of  his  duty  to  his  parents.     (Hear,  hear.) 
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Mr  Overton  (Lincoln)  said  Mr  Harris'  paper  had  made  him 
proud  of  the  Lincoln  Board.  They  enforced  payment  by  relatives, 
but  they  used  common-sense,  and  if  it  could  be  shown  that  the  son 
of  a  pauper  was  not  in  a  position  to  contribute,  the  Guardians  did 
not  ask  him.  He  knew  the  case  of  a  man  worth  ;^5oo,  and  earning 
a  good  wage,  who,  because  he  had  to  contribute  2S.  a  week  to  his 
mother's  maintenance,  said  he  wished  his  mother  was  rotting  in  the 
grave.     (Indignation.) 

Mr  £.  CoTTiNGHAM  (Lincoln)  suggested  that  Mr  Harris  had  over- 
stated the  case,  and  said  that  the  whole  gist  of  the  matter  was  to  be 
found  in  the  common-sense  administration  of  the  law  to  meet  the 
circumstances  of  each  case.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  G.  FouLKE  (Derby)  said  that  he  regarded  Mr  Harris'  paper  as 
dangerous,  seeing  that  he  wished  to  remove  altogether  the  power 
which  the  Guardians  at  present  possessed  of  enforcing  contributions. 
If  a  Board  of  Guardians  did  not  approximately  represent  the  opinion 
of  its  constituents,  the  best  rough  test  in  these  matters,  that  Board 
would  inevitably  be  changed  at  the  very  next  opportunity.  (Hear, 
hear.)  The  rural  labourer  with  a  small  money  wage  was  better  off 
than  the  town<dweller  with  more  wages  but  higher  house  rent  and  no 
garden.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  sums  repaid  to  the  Derby  Board  from 
1895  to  1903  averaged  a  penny  in  the  pound  of  the  rateable  value. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  J.  Dann  (Belper)  said  the  whole  question  hinged  on  the  ques- 
tion of  sufficient  ability.  An  income,  under  which  there  should  be 
no  liability,  ought  to  be  fixed,  and  with  that  income  should  be  taken 
into  account  the  number  in  the  family.  The  present  system  of 
appeal  to  the  magistrates  required  amendment.  For  instance,  at 
Belper,  the  clerk  to  the  Guardians  was  also  the  clerk  to  the  magis- 
trates. What  chance  had  a  man  who  was  summoned  by  the 
Guardians  under  those  circumstances  ?    (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  T.  Round  (Mansfield)  said  that  it  would  be  regrettable  to  fetter 
the  discretion  of  the  Guardians.  Still  he  did  not  believe  in  forcii^ 
a  man  to  maintain  his  parents,  provided  that  that  man  received  less 
than  jQi  SL  week  in  wages.  But  where  there  was  ability  to  pay,  but 
disinclination,  he  would  not  hesitate  to  send  the  person  to  prison. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  Herbert  (Local  Grovemment  Board),  who  was  warmly 
welcomed  on  rising  to  speak,  said  that  it  behoved  Guardians  to 
consider  whether  they  might  not  do  more  harm  than  good  by  their 
kindness.  At  Boston,  ten  years  ago,  there  were  270  people  in  the 
Workhouse ;  to-day  there  were  161.  (Cheers.)  That  was  the  direct 
consequence  of  the  appointment  of  a  Master  who  insisted  on  the 
strictest  compliance  with  the  orders  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 
(Hear,  hear.)  It  was  the  kindest  course  in  the  end,  and  tended  to 
reduce  pauperism.  Surely  a  man  in  doing  his  best  for  his  son  had 
a  right  to  think  he  was  putting  by  an  asset  that  he  could  look 
forward  to  in  his  old  age.    That  should  be  r^arded  as  one  kind  of 
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thrift.  In  savage  nations  the  old  people  were  nearly  always  well 
looked  after.  He  found  many  in  this  district  of  Mr  Harris'  opinion, 
but  he  thought  that  after  this  morning  there  would  be  fewer.  No 
further  fetters  on  the  discretion  of  the  Guardians  were  requisite.  He 
believed  that  the  Guardians  were  good  judges  of  the  necessities  of 
the  applicants  for  relief,  and  any  one  who  was  called  upon  to  con- 
tribute towards  the  maintenance  of  a  relative  could,  if  he  felt 
aggrieved,  appeal  to  the  justices.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  Richard  Court  (Leicester)  said  that  ''if  of  sufficient 
ability  "  was  the  key-note  of  Mr  VuUiamy's  paper.  The  discernment 
and  wisdom  of  the  Guardians  must  be  relied  upon  for  the  prevention 
of  hardship  and  the  removal  of  injustice.  He  thought  there  were 
many  points  of  agreement  between  the  views  of  Mr  Vulliamy  and 
Mr  Harris.  He  did  not  think  the  law  had  always  been  administered 
in  the  way  Mr  Vulliamy  had  suggested  it  should  be.  He  had  had 
some  experiences  similar  to  Mr  Harris.  By  exercising  a  wise  dis- 
cretion many  of  the  evils  under  the  Poor  Law  at  present  would  be 
remedied. 

Mr  T.  Robinson  (Lincoln)  said  he  could  hardly  credit  that  such 
cases  as  Mr  Harris  had  mentioned  could  be  possible  in  the  present 
day.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  was  a  reflection  on  the  intelligence  of  any 
Board  of  Guardians  to  make  a  man  earning  15s.  a  week  contribute 
towards  the  maintenance  of  his  relatives.  However,  he  did  not 
think  that  any  change  of  the  law  was  necessary.  It  was  a  matter  of 
administration.  If  Guardians  did  not  carry  out  the  law  fairly  and 
considerately  the  electorate  should  put  in  power  those  who  would  do 
so.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Rev.  W.  H.  H.  Fairclough  said  it  would  be  a  great  pity  if 
the  power  to  enforce  contributions  were  done  away  with,  though  by 
all  means  let  Guardians  use  proper  discretion.  He  hoped  that  the 
Sleaford  Board  was  not  as  bad  as  it  was  painted.  [Mr  Harris — It 
is  not  now.]  If  there  were  Guardians  who  could  not  administer  the 
law  justly  and  considerately,  let  the  electors  turn  them  out  at  the 
next  election.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  did  not  think  it  was  right  that 
any  one  connected  with  a  Board  of  Guardians  should  adjudicate  in 
cases  in  which  defaulters  were  summoned  before  the  magistrates. 
(Hear,  hear.)  Sound  administration  and  a  wise  use  of  the  existing 
law  would  do  more  than  any  new  legislation  to  remedy  injustice. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  WiLMOT  Massey  (Ashby-de-la-Zouch)  said  he  hoped  there 
would  be  a  practical  outcome  of  the  papers  and  discussion  that 
morning. 

Mr  C.  MooRE  (Worksop)  said  he  was  glad  to  inform  the  Conference 
that  his  own  Union  was  not  at  all  hard  in  the  matter  of  insisting 
on  repayments  by  relatives.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  Harris  replied  first,  and  began  by  ridiculing  those  who  had 
interrupted  his  delivery  of  the  paper,  saying  that  he  thought  their 
"booing"  was  about  all  the  argument  they  were  capable  of.    (Cheers.) 
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He  had  spoken  from  the  workers'  standpoint.  He  had  not  said 
that  the  cases  he  gave  were  instances  of  what  now  took  place  in  the 
Sleaford  Union,  because  all  that  had  been  changed.  Boston  and 
Homcastle  were  the  places  he  still  complained  of  as  administering 
the  Poor  Laws  in  that  way. 

Mr  VuLLiAMY,  in  replying,  said  that  Mr  Harris  and  he  entirely 
differed  in  their  views.  He  thought  the  law  was  just  as  it  stood  at 
present.  It  might  err  sometimes,  but  what  law  did  not?  They  had 
to  deal  with  the  majority  of  cases,  and  say  how  the  Act  acted 
generally.  They  should  not  pick  out  exceptional  cases  of  hardship. 
He  did  not  think  with  Mr  Harris  they  could  fix  an  income  below 
which  contributions  would  not  be  expected. 

A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  the  readers  of  the 
papers. 

Mr  Overton  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Hon.  Secretary 
for  his  services  during  the  year,  saying  no  one  knew  what  they  were 
but  the  Hon.  Secretary  himself.     (Hear,  hear.) 

The  Hon.  Secretary  said  he  needed  no  vote  of  thanks. 
(Hear,  hear.)  He  was  glad  that  the  Conference  had  been  practicaUy 
one  of  the  most  successful  of  the  North  Midland  District 

Mr  Court  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  (Mr 
Laverack). 

Mr  W.  Massey  seconded,  and  the  resolution  was  cordially 
passed. 

This  concluded  the  business  of  the  Conference. 

During  the  afternoon  the  delegates  were  conducted  by  the  Dean 
(Dr  £.  C.  Wickham)  around  the  Cathedral. 
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SoutlyCaetern  an^  fDetropoUtan  Didtdctd. 
REPORT  OF  THE   PROCEEDINGS 

OF   THE 

Thirtieth  Annual  Poor  Law  Conference  for 
THE  South- Eastern  and  Metropolitan  Dis- 
tricts (comprising  the  Counties  of  London, 
Kent,    Sussex,    Surrey,   Berks,  and    Hants), 

« 

HELD  AT  THE  ROYAL  UNITED  SERVICE  INSTITU- 
TION, Whitehall,  London,  S.W.,  on  Thursday 
AND  Friday,  8th  and  qth  December  1904. 


President — Mr  T.  W.  Russell,  M.P. 


The  following  subscribing  Unions   and    Parishes  were  represented   at   the 
Conference : — 


London  (31  Unions). 

Cambbrwbll— 

Gauntlett,  E. 
Keyse,  W.  A. 
Morris,  Mrs. 

Chblsra— 

Beaver,  Mrs. 

Fulham — 

Propert,  Rev.  P.  S.  G.  (Chairman). 
Serine,  H.  D. 
Templeton,  Mrs. 
Gillett,  £. 

Hampstrad— 
Herford,  Miss. 
Preston,  H.  W.  (Clerk). 
Viner,  Miss. 

HOLBORN— 

Baker,  Miss. 
Walton,  J. 


LoN  DON — Continued, 

Islington — 

Haslam,  Dr  K. 

Kensington— 

Fleming,  Sir  F.,  K.C.M.G. 
NichoUs,  Mrs. 
Rickards,  A.  G.,  K.C. 

Lambbth— 

Howlett,  G.  (Chairman). 
Prichard,  G. 
Turner,  J.  E. 

Lbwisham— 
Hu^ett,  A. 
Penfold,  P. 
Weeks,  A.  O. 

Paddington — 
Humphry,  Miss. 
Lyle,  Dr. 
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POPX-AR— 

Gibbs,  R.  H. 
Watts,  A.  A. 

St  Pancras— - 

Sattle,  Aldennan  Rev.  G. 

Stepney — 

Davis,  J.  W. 
Barker,  Councillor. 
Mitchell,  W.  H. 
East,  Mrs. 

Strand— 

Evans,  Mrs. 

Whxtbchapbl — 
Bailey,  J. 

Brown,  J.  (Chairman). 
*    Tootell,  F.  J.  (Clerk). 
Urwick,  E.  J. 

Berks  (12  Unions). 

Abingdon — 

Qutterbuck,  Rev.  F.  C.  (Chairman). 
Challoner,  Bromley  (Clerk). 
Drysdale,  W.  D. 

Bradfibld— 

WilUnk,  H.  G.  (Chairman). 
Stevens,  Miss. 

Maidenhead— 
Caught,  R.  N. 
Llewellyn,  J. 
Lowe,  G.,  C.C. 

Reading — 
Ayres,  W. 
Bailey,  Mrs. 
Coates,  J.  E. 
Dowell,  Mrs. 
Stebbings,  W. 

Wallingford— 

King,  J.  Pittman  (Chairman). 
Brown,  Rev.  J. 
Slade.  G.  F.  (Clerk). 
Young,  Rev.  W.  H. 

Hants  (26  Unions). 

Alverstoke— 
Rogers,  R.  H. 
Savage,  A. 

Droxford— 
Clark,  Thos. 
Lang,  W. 
Lunn,  C. 


HAVTS—CotUimud, 

Hartley  Wintney— 
Hitchcock,  A. 
Johnston,  J.  Lindny. 

Kingsclere— 

Rycroft,  Rev.  E.  H. 

Portsmouth— 
Groves,  W.  J. 
Mitchell,  E.  H.  (Qerk). 
Pickles,  T,  F.  (Chairman). 

Kent  (a6  Unions). 

Bromley- 

Grant,  Cardross. 
Hall,  Mrs. 
Hoyer,  Miss. 
Stenning,  Miss. 

Dover— 
Carder,  Eugene  (Clerk). 

Eastry— 

*  Cloke,  F.  S.  (Clerk). 
Richmond,  G.  B. 

Elham— 

Daly,  Hon.  Florence. 
Hogben,  J.  H. 

Faversham— 

Cobb,  F.  B.  (Chairman). 
Packer,  A.  M. 

Isle  of  Thanet— 

Coleman,  J.  (Chairman). 
Hermitage,  J.  J. 

Maidstone— 

Leigh,  Rev.  J.  R. 
Chamberlain,  Rev.  J.  S.  H. 
Hoar,  Robert  (Clerk). 

Malling— 

Allison,.  F.  J.  (Qerk). 
Hawkes,  Jesse. 
Cooper,  W.  H. 

Medway— 

Norman,  A.  R.  (Qerk). 
Squires,  Mrs. 
Schon,  Miss. 
Tomlin,  H. 
Vinall,  S. 
Walter,  F.  W. 

Tenterden — 
Brakefield,  J. 
Hall,  Rev.  C  Bcmey. 


Delegates. 


SIS 


Kent — CMtinued, 

West  Ashpord — 

Batchelor,  J.  (Chainnan). 
Broad, J. 
lieadley,  H.  D. 
Langley,  G.  (Clerk). 

Surrey  (ii  Unions). 

Chertsey— 
Martin,  J. 

Croydon— 

Gardiner,  J.  W. 
Jarvis,  Mrs. 
Shirley,  G.  J. 

Epsom — 

Dally,  S. 
Shaw,  Rev.  J. 
Braithwaite,  B. 

Farnham— 

Rdd,  G.  B. 
Stevens,  Mrs. 

GUILPORD— 

W.  S.  V.  CuUerne  (Clerk). 


Surrey— C^f/fff  ma/. 

Kingston — 

Beavan,  Rev.  A.  E.  (Chairman). 

Richmond— 

Cleal,  Rev.  E. 
Cockram,  J. 
Cook,  W.  J. 
Newton,  Miss  Foster. 
Raggett,  M. 
Tempany,  E. 

Sussex  (21  Unions). 

Eastbourne— 

Dann,  F.  J. 
Fahey,  Mrs. 
Hurst,  A.  (Clerk). 

Hastings — 
Coxeter,  C. 
Wood,  G.  W. 

Thakeham— 

Bramwell,  Rev.  W. 

West  Ham  Union  (Essex)— 
Mills,  T.  V.  (Chainnan). 


The  following  -subscribing  Unions  do  not  appear  to  have  been  repre- 
sented : — Basingstoke,  Godstone,  Horsham,  Newbury,  and  Strood. 

The  following  Unions  did  not  appoint  Delegates  to  the  Conference : — 

London.—- Bethnal  Green  (Parish),  St  George's  in  the  East  (Parish),  St 
George's,  St  Giles  and  St  George  (Parish),  Green widi.  Hackney,  Hammersmith 
(Parish),  City  of  London,  St  Marylebone  (Parish),  Mile  End  Old  Town,  Ber- 
mondsey  (Parish),  Shoreditch  (Parish),  South wark,  Wandsworth  and  Clapham, 
Westminster,  Woolwich. 

Berkshire. — Easthampstead,  Faringdon,  Hungerford  and  Ramsbury,  Wan- 
tage, Windsor,  Wokingham. 

Hampshire. — Alresford,  Alton,  Andover,  Basingstoke,  Catherington,  Christ- 
church,  Fareham,  Fordingbridge,  Havant,  Hursley,  Lymington,  New  Forest, 
Petersfield,  Ringwood,  Romsey,  South  Stoneham,  Southampton  (Incorporation), 
Stockbridge,  Wliitchurch,  Isle  of  Wight,  Winchester. 

Kent. — East  Ashford,  Blean,  Bridge,  Canterbury  (Parish),  Cranbrook, 
Oartford,  Gravesend  and  Milton,  HoUingboume,  Hoo,  Milton,  Romney  Marsh, 
Sevenoaks,  Sheppey,  Tonbridge. 

Surrey. — Dorking,  Hambledon,  Reigate. 

Sussex.— Battle,  Brighton  (Parish),  Chichester  (Parish),  Cuckfield,  East 
Grinstead,  East  Preston,  Hailsham,  Lewes,  Midhurst,  Newhaven,  Petworth, 
Rye,  Steyning,  Ticehurst,  Uckfield,  Westboume,  Westhiunpnett. 
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Close,  Miss 
Cowie,  Miss. 
Ellis,  Miss. 
Hall,  Mrs  Clarke. 
Jefferies,  Miss  M. 


Kelsey,  A.  L. 
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Morrison,  M.  H. 
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Guardian^  Parish  of  Fulham     -  -  -  -  -      520 

The  Working  of  Recent  Legislation  affecting  the  De- 
tention OF  Children.  By  Mr  H.  A.  Powell,  Guardian^ 
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Thursday,  8th  December. 

Letters  of  regret  for  inability  to  attend  had  been  received  from 
Right  Hon.  J.  G.  Talbot,  M.P.,  Dr  Downes,  Miss  Brodie-Hall,  and 
Miss  S.  Lonsdale. 

The  first  business  was  the  election  of  the  Committee  of  the  Con- 
ference for  the  ensuing  year.     This  resulted  as  follows  : — 

London. — Mr  W.  A.  Bailward,  Mrs  Morris,  and  Rev.  P.  S.  G. 
Propert 

Kent. — Mr  F.  J.  Allison,  Mr  F.  B.  Cobb,  and  Mr  Jesse  Hawkes. 

Sussex. — Miss  Brodie-Hall,  Mr  Alderman  Tuppeney,  and  Mr  A. 
Weekes. 

Surrey. — Mr  B.  Braithwaite,  Mrs  Pain,  and  Mr  H.  A.  Powell. 

Hants. — Mr  E.  S.  Main,  Sir  Richard  Rycroft,  Bart.,  and  Mr 
Savage. 

Berks.— Rev.  F.  C.  Clutterbuck,  Mr  J.  P.  King,  and  Mr  Willink. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  (Sir  Wm.  Chance,  Bart.)  said  the  Conference 
would  much  regret  that  Mr  F.  W.  Dimbleby,  J.P.  (Richmond),  had 
ceased  to  be  a  Guvdian,  and  was  consequently  ineligible  for  re- 
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election  on  the  Committee,  or  as  a  representative  on  the  Central 
Committee  of  Poor  Law  Conferences. 

Mr  H.  G.  WiUink  (Bradfield)  and  Miss  Brodie  Hall  (East- 
bourne) were  re-elected  on  the  Central  Committee,  and  the  Rev.  P. 
S.  G.  Propert  (Chairman  of  the  Fulham  Board  of  Guardians)  was 
elected  in  place  of  Mr  Dimbleby. 

On  the  proposition  of  Mr  Bousiield,  the  Report  was  adopted. 

Report  of  the  Committee. 

Since  last  year's  meeting  the  only  change  which  has  taken  place 
on  the  Committee  has  been  through  the  resignation  of  Mr  W. 
Holding  of  his  position  of  Vice-President,  and  the  Committee 
elected  Mr  Bousfield  in  his  place. 

At  last  year's  Conference  56  Unions  were  represented,  23  from 
London  and  33  from  the  provinces.  This  year  the  numbers  are 
respectively  50,  15,  and  35,  not  including  the  West  Ham  Union. 

A  duly  audited  Statement  of  Accounts  for  the  year  ending  31st 
December  1903  was  sent  to  all  Boards  of  Guardians  in  the  two 
Districts,  showing  a  balance  in  the  hands  of  the  Hon.  Secretary  at 
the  beginning  of  this  year  of  j£^.  9s.  9^d. 

A  letter  was  received  from  the  Elham  Union,  suggesting  that 
the  time  limit  for  the  reading  of  papers  should  be  reduced  so  as  to 
allow  more  time  for  their  discussion.  The  Committee  have  accord- 
ingly decided  that  in  future  no  paper  should  occupy  more  than 
twenty  minutes  in  the  reading. 

The  Committee  have  further  decided  to  try  the  experiment  this 
year  of  putting  aside  a  certain  portion  of  time  for  questions  on  points 
of  Poor  Law  practice  and  on  other  matters  affecting  Poor  Law 
administration.  They  have  therefore  set  aside  half  an  hour  before 
the  close  of  the  day's  proceedings  for  this  purpose.  All  questions 
must,  however,  be  sent  up  previously  in  writing  to  the  President. 

The  Committee  invited  the  Guardians  of  the  West  Ham  Union 
to  join  in  these  Conferences,  and  they  have  consented  to  do  so,  and 
are  represented  here  to-day.  Although  the  West  Ham  Union 
properly  belongs  to  the  Eastern  District,  as  part  of  the  county  of 
Essex,  it  is  for  all  practical  purposes  a  part  of  the  Metropolis,  and 
the  Committee  of  the  Eastern  District  Conferences  have  agreed 
to  the  Union  being  incorporated  for  the  purpose  of  Poor  Law 
Conferences  in  the  Metropolitan  District. 

The  Committee  have  always  been  fortunate  in  their  Presidents. 
This  year  they  have  secured  the  services  of  Mr  T.  W.  Kussell,  who 
was  Parliamentary  Secretary  to  the  Local  Government  Board  from 
1895  to  1900.  During  his  term  of  office  he  acted  as  Chairman 
of  the  Select  Committees  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Distress 
from  Want  of  Employment  (1896),  and  on  the  Cottage  Homes  Bill 
(1899),  while  during  the  same  period  the  following  important  Acts 
affecting  the  Poor  Law  were  passed: — The   Poor   Law   Officers 
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Superannuation  Act  in  1896;  the  Poor  Law  Act  and  the  InCsmt 
Life  Protection  Act  in  1897  ;  the  Inebriates  Act  and  the  Poor  Law 
Unions  Association  Act  in  1898;  and  the  Elementary  Education 
(Defective  and  Epileptic  Children)  Act,  and  the  Poor  Law  Act,  1899, 
both  of  which  will  come  into  discussion  at  this  Conference. 

The  President  said  :  I  appreciate  the  compliment  paid  in  asking 
me  to  preside  at  this  Conference.  It  is  not  due  to  any  personal  or 
present  connection  with  the  English  Poor  Law,  for  I  have  none :  I 
am  a  mere  Irish  M.P.,  of  very  doubtful  character,  if  a  great  man 
knows  me  aright  (Laughter.)  But  for  five  years  I  was  closely  con- 
nected with  your  work  as  Parliamentary  Secretary  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board.  I  learned  then  to  know  and  appreciate  the  enormous 
work  thousands  of  men  and  women  were  doing  in  the  administration 
of  the  Poor  Law,  and  the  patience,  ability,  and  self-sacrifice  given  to 
that  work.  And  if  I  am  here  to-day  I  take  it  as  a  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  when  at  the  Local  Government  Board  you  recognised  in  me 
a  loyal  co-worker,  one  who  appreciated  what  was  being  done,  and 
who  desired  to  aid  and  develop  and  extend  that  work.  (Hear,  hear.) 
We  meet  at  a  time  of  great  interest,  when,  owing  to  stress  of  cir- 
cumstances, the  question  is  everywhere  asked,  What  are  the  functions 
of  the  Poor  Law  ?  and  how  they  can  be  best  exercised  so  as  to  meet 
the  present  temporary  pressure  ?  I  do  not  gather  from  the  agenda 
paper  that  this  special  question  is  to  be  discussed.  If  it  had  been 
otherwise  arranged  no  doubt  those  present,  many  of  whom  have 
passed  through  similar  crises  before,  and  all  of  whom  are  capable  of 
dealing  with  the  subject  from  practical  experience,  could  have  con- 
tributed valuable  hints.  But  the  subject  of  distress  and  want  of 
employment  is  being  discussed  by  other  bodies,  and  we,  perhaps,  do 
well  to  confine  ourselves  to  points  in  the  general  working  of  the  Poor 
Law.  In  the  first  place,  we  may  congratulate  ourselves  upon  the 
remarkable  progress  made  during  the  past  twenty-five  years.  There 
are  still  outstanding  questions  of  great  moment  to  be  dealt  with,  but 
no  one  will  question  that  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  is 
more  humane,  more  intelligent,  more  careful  than  it  was  twenty-five 
years  ago.  It  is  a  fact  that  able  and  conscientious  men  and  women 
are  finding  a  sphere  of  public  work  in  this  direction  never  dreamt  of 
in  bygone  days.  These  men  and  women  are  carrying  into  this  work 
modern  ideas  of  sanitation  and  domestic  economy  in  the  care 
of  children^  the  treatment  of  the  sick,  the  epileptic,  and  feeble- 
minded, and  are  revolutionising  the  whole  system  of  the  treatment 
of  the  poor.  (Hear,  hear.)  There  are  still,  of  course,  outstanding 
questions  of  great  importance  awaiting  solution — their  name,  indeed, 
is  legion.  I  will  mention  a  few  of  them.  First,  there  is  that  of  the 
Treatment  of  the  Aged  Poor — ^a  subject  incautiously  launched  by 
politicians,  and  dropped  when  it  was  found  that  there  was  no 
favouring  tide  to  waft  it  into  harbour.  And  yet  a  little  of  what  was 
supposed  to  be  spent  on  the  redemption  of  South  Africa  would  have 
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sufficed  to  redeem  and  to  save  the  aged  poor.  (Hear,  hear.)  The 
principle  connected  with  the  administration  of  outdoor  relief  also 
remains  unsettled,  some  holding  that  it  is  unsafe  in  principle — others 
that,  properly  administered,  it  is  the  wisest  application  of  public 
money.  Then  there  are  questions  connected  with  the  children — and 
only  those  who  have  had  special  experience  can  know  how  intricate 
and  difficult  these  are — of  the  feeble-minded,  the  imbecile,  and  the 
epileptic.  Upon  all  these  questions  we  s^re  in  true  English  fashion 
groping  our  way,  trying  to  learn  by  experience,  and  wisely  resolving 
to  accept  no  remedy  until  it  is  tested  by  experience.  (Hear,  hear.) 
During  my  sojourn  at  the  Local  Government  Board  the  question 
of  the  children  always  came  home  to  me  in  a  special  way.  I  don't 
know  how  it  may  affect  others,  but  it  is  an  appalling  thing  to  visit 
those  great  asylums  for  pauper  imbeciles  and  epileptics.  One  feels 
overwhelmed  at  the  sight  of  thousands  of  human  beings  doomed  to 
hopeless  misery.  What  is  the  use  askins — "  Who  did  sin — this  man 
or  his  parents?"  The  answer  must  be  the  same.  These  poor 
people  must  be  cared  for,  sheltered  while  they  live.  But  with  the 
children  it  is  different.  Here  there  is  hope — here  the  chances  are 
something  like  even.  I  read  the  other  day  with  pleasure  that  there 
were  more  children  emigrated  in  1903  by  Boards  of  Guardians  than 
in  any  previous  year — 398 — at  a  cost  of  ^^5,826.  It  is  a  mere  drop 
in  the  ocean — but  knowing  something  of  the  care  taken,  and  rightly 
taken,  with  the  little  ones,  I  should  say  the  money  was  well  spent 
Personally,  I  never  agreed  with  much  that  was  said  in  regard  to  the 
large  schools  for  pauper  children.  No  doubt  the  thing  was  overdone, 
as  at  Sutton  and  other  places.  To  aggregate  children  in  these  large 
masses  is  a  great  mistake.  But  it  is  easy  to  run  into  the  opposite 
extreme.  Cottage  Homes  and  Scattered  Homes  and  boarding-out 
are  all — ^and  may  all  be — excellent.  But  even  these  things  have  their 
drawbacks — and  of  a  most  serious  character  too.  (Hear,  hear.)  The 
one  thing  certain  is  that  any  of  these  is  better  than  the  Workhouse 
for  the  children.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  this  is 
now  everywhere  realised,  and  that  we  are  tentatively  but  surely  finding 
the  solution  of  this  great  difficulty.  (Hear,  hear.)  As  regards  the 
feeble-minded,  something  has  been  done  of  late.  The  Act  of  1899, 
following  upon  the  suggestions  of  the  Committee  of  1898,  authorised 
special  facilities  for  the  education  of  this  class,  and  an  education 
authority  may  now  make  provision  for  the  education  of  the  feeble- 
minded in  any  of  the  following  ways : — By  special  classes  in  public 
elementary  schools ;  by  boarding-out  such  children  in  a  house  con- 
veniently near  to  a  special  class  or  school ;  or  by  establishing  schools, 
certified  by  the  Education  Department,  for  defective  children,  and 
where  a  certified  special  class  or  school  is  in  reach  of  the  child's 
residence  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  parent  to  cause  the  child  to 
attend  such  class  or  school.  But  as  one  of  the  papers  to  be  read 
to-day  deals  with  this  question,  we  shall  probably  hear  something  of 
the  working  of  the  Act,  and  what  is  certain,  of  its  defects.     But  I 
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have  said  enough,  I  hope,  to  prove  to  you  the  interest  I  take  in  your 
work,  and  the  sense  I  have  of  the  honour  you  have  conferred  on  me 
in  electing  me  President  for  the  year.     (Cheers.) 

Miss  Mary  C  Miles  (Guardian,  Parish  of  Fulham)  then  read 
the  following  paper :  — 

THE   EMIGRATION   OF   POOR   LAW 

CHILDREN. 

By  Miss  MARY  C.  MILES, 

Gnanffmut  Pmruk  c/FnlKam. 


In  the  short  time  I  have  in  which  to  address  you  it 
will  be  quite  impossible  for  me  to  do  more  than  give 
you  the  result,  and  that  only  in  part,  of  my  investi- 
gations during  my  recent  visit  to  Canada.  Thus  I  must 
pass  over  the  history  of  the  emigration  movement,  and 
confine  my  remarks  to  what  is  going  on  in  Canada  at 
the  present  time. 

I  landed  at  Montreal  on  the  13th  of  August  last, 
and  devoted  the  following  five  weeks  and  k)ur  days 
to  travelling  over  Southern  Ontario  and  part  of 
the  province  of  Quebec,  interviewing  officials,  both 
Government  and  Municipal,  inspecting  the  Receiving 
Homes  belonging  to  Immigration  Agencies,  and 
visiting  children  who  had  been  placed  out  by  some 
of  these  Agencies. 

At  Ottawa,  the  capital  of  the  Dominion  and  the 
seat  of  Government,  I  approached  the  subject  theo- 
retically, interviewing  various  officials  with  the  view  to 
ascertaining  the  methods  by  which  they  worked  in 
dealing  with  the  children,  and  the  prospects  that  were 
open  to  the  latter  when  they  had  grown  up  and 
passed  beyond  the  control  of  the  Guardians.  I  found 
every  official  whom  I  approached  most  ready  to  give 
me  any  information  I  desired,  and  willing  to  afford  me 
every  facility  in  acquiring  it. 

I  naturally  gained  a  great  deal  from  the  Inspector 
of  British  Immigrant  Children  and  Receiving  Homes, 
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who  has  been  appointed  by  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment, at  the  request  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
to  visit  yearly  each  of  the  children  emigrated  to 
Canada  by  British  Boards  of  Guardians.  He  occupies 
an  office,  when  not  on  his  tours  of  inspection,  in  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  and  it  was  here  that  I  saw 
the  great  Register  which  he  keeps  of  all  the  Poor  Law 
children  who  have  been  immigrated  into  Canada. 
Against  each  child's  name  is  entered  its  Canadian 
address,  age,  date  of  each  inspection,  and  other 
remarks,  so  that  the  location  of  any  Poor  Law  child  in 
Canada  may  be  ascertained  at  once  by  inquiry  at  his 
office.  I  also  saw  some  of  the  correspondence  he  had 
held  with  the  Immigration  Agencies  after  he  had  visited 
the  children  they  had  placed  out,  noting  his  recommen- 
dations as  to  any  modifications  in  their  conditions 
which  he  might  deem  necessary,  which  recommen- 
dations, he  assured  me,  he  always  ascertained  were 
acted  upon.  He  keeps  on  friendly  terms  with  the 
Immigration  Agencies,  so  that  they  regard  him  rather 
as  a  kindly  adviser  than  a  meddling  intruder.  When 
visiting  the  children  he  told  me  he  made  a  point  of 
interviewing  each  child  privately,  so  that  they  might 
speak  to  him  quite  freely.  I  had  an  opportunity  of 
gathering  in  what  light  the  children  regarded  him  by 
reading  some  of  the  letters  they  had  written  to  him, 
which  were  very  friendly  and  appreciative  in  tone.  In 
the  course  of  conversation  he  told  me  he  did  not 
consider  there  could  be  one  standard  of  home  for  every 
child,  but  that  he  gauged  the  character  and  capacity 
of  the  child,  and  then  judged  whether  it  was 
suitably  placed.  As  he  pointedly  remarked,  children 
differ  greatly  in  physique,  mental  and  physical 
capacity,  character  and  temperament,  and  all  this 
should  be  taken  into  consideration  when  judging  as  to 
whether  the  child  is  suited  to  its  surroundings  or  no. 
The  same  child  would  be  miserable  and  unhappy  in 
one  home,    but   perfectly  happy   and    satisfactory  if 
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moved  to  another;  thus  an  entirely  different  report 
would  be  obtained  by  effecting  this  change.  In 
the  same  way  an  utterly  different  effect  would  be 
produced  by  the  same  home  on  two  different  children; 
one  would  have  a  good  effect  on  the  child,  the  other 
the  reverse.  Thus  it  is  clear  that  it  is  impossible  to 
fix  on  any  one  standard  of  home ;  only  experience  and 
trial  can  determine  on  its  suitability  or  the  reverse. 

The  Inspector  assured  me  that  he  could  safely 
affirm  that  95  per  cent,  of  the  children  who  came 
under  his  notice  turned  out  well.  He  often  came  across, 
in  the  course  of  his  travels,  those  who  had  grown  up 
and  obtained  excellent  positions  for  themselves,  and, 
given  a  healthy  body,  sound  mind,  and  good  principles, 
there  was  no  reason  why  every  child  should  not  succeed 
in  such  a  country  as  Canada. 

During  my  subsequent  travels,  I  visited  seven 
Receiving  Homes  for  British  Immigrant  Children  ;  five 
for  Protestants — Rev.  R.  Wallace's  at  Belleville,  Dr 
Barnardo  s  (Girls)  at  Peterborough,  Dr  Barnardo's 
(Boys)  at  Toronto,  Miss  Macpherson's  at  Stratford, 
Church  of  England  Waifs  and  Strays  (Girls)  at  Niagara 
on  the  Lake  ;  and  two  for  Roman  Catholics — Catholic 
Emigrating  Association  at  Montreal,  Canadian  Catholic 
Emigration  Society  at  Ottawa.  The  two  latter  have  now 
amalgamated  into  one  society.  I  noticed  that  all  these 
Homes,  especially  those  in  the  country,  were  well 
administered  and  calculated  to  impress  the  Canadians 
favourably.  I  observed  during  my  stay  in  the  country 
that  Canadians  have  a  great  regard  for  appearances ; 
one  lady,  who  has  lived  there  many  years,  assured  me 
that  a  Canadian  would  on  no  account  be  seen  going  to  a 
shabby  place  of  worship.  Thus  it  is  very  important  that 
the  style  of  house  from  which  they  receive  our  children 
should  be  as  presentable  as  possible,  and  resemble  in 
no  way  the  shabby,  mean-looking  structures  which 
philanthropic  establishments  sometimes  present  in  this 
country.     In  fact,  of  those  institutions,  both  English  as 
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well  as  Canadian,  whose  headquarters  I  have  visited,  I 
observed  that  the  Canadian  Home  far  surpassed  the 
English  one  in  every  way.  If  in  or  within  easy  reach 
of  a  town,  the  building  was  always  provided  with  a 
telephone,  an  indispensable  necessity  in  Canada.  Poor 
Law  children  and  those  gathered  from  other  sources 
are  all  treated  alike,  so  that,  once  having  left  these 
shores,  they  leave  their  pauper  taint  behind  them,  nor 
need  it  ever  be  fastened  on  them  again. 

Though  each  Receiving  Home  in  Canada  is  only 
a  branch  of  a  larger  establishment  in  Great  Britain, 
the  Canadian  Home  is  never  unoccupied,  some  per- 
manent official  always  residing  there,  as  it  is  used 
more  or  less  the  whole  year  round,  though  it  is,  of 
course,  only  full  when  a  party  of  young  emigrants  have 
just  arrived  from  the  Old  Country.  At  other  times,  and 
during  the  winter,  children  are  brought  there  between 
changes  of  homes,  or  on  account  of  illness,  and  the 
Home  is  also  the  office  for  the  vast  and  continuous 
amount  of  correspondence  about  the  children.  Some 
Homes  have  an  annexe  in  the  grounds  where  the  parties 
of  children  are  housed  on  first  arriving,  this  building 
being  unused  on  ordinary  occasions,  unless  the  main 
building  be  over-full. 

When  a  Canadian  applies  to  an  Immigration 
Agency  for  a  child,  a  printed  form  is  supplied,  in  the 
filling  up  of  which  the  applicant  particularises  what 
kind  of  child  is  wanted  as  to  sex,  age,  and  work  re- 
quired of  it  (if  any),  also  the  number  of  his  (the  appli- 
cant's) family,  religious  denomination,  distance  from 
post  office,  railway  station,  and  day  school  I  found 
that  each  Agency  I  visited  used  practically  the  same 
forms.  When  returning  this  form,  he  is  obliged  to  send 
with  it  a  reference  from  the  local  minister  of  the  religious 
denomination  to  which  he  belongs.  Without  this  no 
application  is  entertained.  Should  this  form  be  filled 
up  satisfactorily,  it  is  kept  by  the  Agency  till  a  suitable 
child  is  forthcoming.     Then  an  indenture  form  is  sent 
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to  the  applicant  in  duplicate,  one  copy  of  which  he 
signs  and  keeps,  while  he  signs  and  returns  the  other 
copy  to  the  Agency.  This  indenture  form,  like  the 
application  form,  differs  very  little,  by  whatever 
Agency  it  may  be  issued.  It  sets  forth  the  terms  on 
which  the  child  is  taken  into  the  Canadian's  home; 
should  the  child  be  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  it 
receives  board,  lodging,  and  clothing,  but  no  wages. 
It  is  stipulated  that  day  school  shall  be  attended  for  the 
number  of  days  in  the  year  provided  by  the  Canadian 
School  Act,  also  that  it  shall  attend  church  and  Sun- 
day school.  When  the  child  is  over  fourteen  years  of 
age,  the  wages  are  stated ;  in  some  cases  these  are 
paid  directly  to  the  child,  in  others  to  the  Agency, 
who  banks  it  till  the  child  reaches  the  age  of  eighteen 
years.  The  employer  has  to  keep  an  account  of  the 
money  deducted  from  wages  for  the  purpose  of  buying 
the  child  clothes,  and  in  every  case  the  Agency  reserves 
to  itself  the  right  of  removing  the  cnild  from  the 
Canadian's  house  at  any  time  it  snail  deem  it  desirable 
The  Canadian  is  also  allowed  to  send  the  child  back 
to  the  Agency  should  he  not  find  it  satisfactory,  after 
giving  a  stated  notice.  The  Canadian  pays  the  rail- 
way fare  for  the  child  from  the  Agency  to  his  home 
and  back  again  if  necessary,  and  meets  the  child  at  the 
railway  station.  Sometimes  he  goes  to  the  Receiving 
Home  and  selects  the  child  himself;  I  am  told  there 
is  great  rivalry  among  the  children  as  to  who  shall  be 
chosen  first.  Each  child  is  distinctly  told  before  leav- 
ing the  Agency  that  if  it  is  uncomfortable  or  unhappy 
at  any  time,  it  should  write  at  once  to  the  Agency, 
when  steps  will  be  taken  to  set  the  grievance  right 
Some  Agencies  supply  each  child  with  addressed  letter 
cards  to  write  and  post  at  different  intervals,  and  the 
minister  of  the  religious  denomination  to  which  the 
child  belongs  is  always  informed  of  its  arrival  in  his 
neighbourhood,  and  asked  to  take  an  interest  in  it. 

Indeed,  every  inducement  is  held  out  to  the  em- 
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ployer  to  treat  the  child  kindly  and  well,  and  fortunately 
the  demand  for  children  so  exq^eds  the  supply  that  it 
is  greatly  to  his  own  interest  to  do  so,  for  he  knows 
that  there  are  many  other  homes  only  too  anxious  to 
receive  the  child  should  it  be  removed  from  his  care. 
In  proof  of  this  I  am  able  to  quote  from  statistics 
which  I  gathered  myself  as  to  the  proportion  of  appli- 
cations each  Agency  was  able  to  satisfy  this  year  : — 

Per  cent. 
Catholic  Emigrating  Association       -     37.5 
Miss  Macpherson's  Home,  Stratford      26.6 
Rev.  R.  Wallace's  Home,  Belleville  -      8 
Waifs   and    Strays    Home,    Niagara 
on  the  Lake  ....       6,4. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  not  only  are  British 
children  received  in  this  way,  but  also  Canadian 
children  who  have  been  removed  by  the  magistrate's 
order  from  unfit  parents,  or  who  have  been  deserted. 
As  there  is  no  Poor  Law  relief  in  Canada,  as  we  under- 
stand it,  there  are  no  Guardians'  schools  to  take  such 
children,  but  the  people  themselves  receive  them 
voluntarily  and  subject  to  State  supervision. 

The  question  then  is  naturally  asked,  Why  are 
these  children  so  greatly  in  demand  ?  This  is  the 
very  question  I  asked  myself  before  I  went  to  Canada, 
and  one  which  I  believe  I  have  been  able  to  solve 
by  my  visits  to  and  residence  among  some  of  the 
families  who  have  taken  our  Fulham  children.  One 
condition  applied  to  every  child  I  saw,  for,  unless  I 
happened  to  arrive  at  a  meal-time,  I  invariably  found 
the  child  at  work,  whether  boy  or  girl,  whether  ten 
years  of  age  or  fifteen.  Canada  is  a  land  of  work. 
Everybody  works,  and  is  not  ashamed  to  do  so,  whether 
he  be  a  Government  official,  a  storekeeper,  a  farmer 
owning  his  own  house  and  land,  a  mechanic  or  a 
general  labourer;  and  the  same  holds  good  with 
regard  to  the  wives  and  daughters  of  these  people, 
for  there  is  a  great  dearth  of  domestic  servants,  the 
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wages  being  proportionately  high,  so  that  people  are 
not  able   to  keep  so  many  as  they  do  in   England, 
and   very   often    keep  none    at    all,    the    house-work 
being  all  done  by  the  ladies  of  the  family.     I  must 
say   that   this   prevailing    atmosphere   of  work   does 
not  seem  to  act  injuriously  on  the  bodies  or  minds  of 
the  people ;  they  look  healthy,  well  grown,  and  cheer- 
ful, and  are  much  given  to  getting  up  picnics  and  other 
kinds  of  outdoor  amusements.      Not  only  is  there  a 
dearth  of  domestic  servants  but  also  of  farm  labourers, 
so  that  a  farmer  generally  has  to  work  his  hundred 
acres  with  the  help  of  one  son,  or  failing  a  son,  a 
labourer,   or  ** hired   man"   as  he   is   called.     These 
latter,    like  domestic   servants,  are   very  scarce,  and 
command  high  wages,  so  should  he  have  no  son  of 
his  own,  he  can  manage  with  one  of  our  boys,  and  the 
help  of  a  neighbour  at  specially  busy  times.     The  boy 
is  given  the  light  jobs,  such  as  feeding  the  pigs  and 
horses,  watering  the  cows,  milking  and  herding  them, 
chopping  wood,  drawing  water,  cleaning  the  milk  cans, 
&c.,  thus  leaving  the  farmer  himself  to  the  harder  and 
more  responsible  work.     The  younger  boys  are  mostly 
employed  in  helping  the  farmer  s  wife  indoors,  but  I 
found  that  they  soon  begin  to  disdain  such  employ- 
ment, and  make  it  clearly  understood  that  they  con- 
sider anything  beneath  their  dignity  that  is  not  con- 
nected with  the  animals  or  the  crops.     The  girls,  if  on 
farms,  are  kept  entirely  to  indoor  occupations,  as  they 
are  in  town  houses,  where  they  work  side  by  side  with 
their  mistresses,  who,  as  I  have  already  explained,  are 
obliged  to  do  a  great  deal  of  their  house-work  them- 
selves.    They  like  to  take  the  children  young,  because 
they  grow  into  the  habits  and  customs  both  of  the 
country  and   themselves  more  readily  than  they  do 
after  the  age  of  thirteen  or  fourteen,  and  as  food  is 
plentiful,  an  extra  mouth  to  feed  is  of  no  consequence. 
When  these  people  have  no  children  of  their  own, 
they  often  take  a  British  child  with  a  view  to  adopting 
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It,  should  the  child  prove  worthy  of  such  treatment. 
I  was  thoroughly  satisfied  with  what  I  learnt  during 
my  sojourn  among  our  Fulham  children's  new  homes, 
both  in  town  and  country.  I  found  the  boys  invariably 
placed  in  the  country  on  farms,  girls  generally  with 
professional  men's  families  and  good  class  tradespeople 
in  the  towns,  as  hardly  any  but  farmers  inhabit  the 
country.  Girls  are  occasionally  placed  with  farmers 
who  have  no  daughters  of  their  own.  The  girls  in 
towns  rank  in  most  cases  as  servants  do  in  England, 
taking  their  meals  apart  from  the  family  in  the  kitchen. 
I  found  that  the  mistresses  take  a  kindly  interest  in 
them  and  help  them  in  their  work.  Most  of  them, 
after  having  passed  a  few  years  in  service,  earning 
from  £30  to  £36  per  annum,  marry  well-to-do 
mechanics,  of  whom  there  is  a  large  choice.  The 
Immigration  Agents  are  constanriy  receiving  letters 
and  photographs  from  their  old  girls  of  themselves, 
their  husbands  and  their  children,  and  one  of  these 
Agencies  even  sends  Christmas  presents  to  the  children 
of  the  children  they  originally  brought  out. 

The  farmers  with  whom  our  boys  are  placed  almost 
always  own  their  own  land.  It  has  been  ** cleared" 
long  ago,  in  many  cases  by  the  present  owner's  father, 
and  now  bears  crops  of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  mangel- 
wurzel,  peas,  Indian  corn,  and  sometimes  flax.  Part 
of  it  forms  pasturage  for  the  cattle,  a  very  important 
item  of  an  Ontario  farmer's  possessions,  and  a  portion, 
generally  the  farthest  from  the  house,  is  left  as  **  bush," 
the  name  they  give  to  the  remnants  of  primeval  forest 
growth,  mostly  consisting  of  maple  and  a  kind  of  cedar 
tree.  The  house  may  be  built  of  wood  or  brick ;  the 
first  settler  always  builds  of  wood,  but  when  he 
becomes  prosperous  he  generally  aspires  to  brick. 
Whether  of  wood  or  brick,  the  house  is  always  pro- 
vided with  a  verandah,  an  indispensable  adjunct  to  a 
Canadian  house,  and  a  great  addition  to  its  picturesque 
appearance.     Inside  it  is  roomy  and  comfortable  ;  the 
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smallest  always  possesses  a  nicely  furnished  parlour, 
with  a  piano  or  American  organ.  The  bedrooms  are 
generally  upstairs,  and  I  found  our  children  usually 
occupying  one  to  themselves,  or,  if  not,  sharing  a  good 
sized  one  with  the  children  of  the  house ;  but  there  is 
no  risk  of  *' overcrowding"  in  these  roomy  farm- 
houses. The  food  is  plentiful  and  wholesome,  and 
no  alcoholic  liquor  is  manufactured  or  drunk  on  the 
farms,  so  that  the  children  are  all  brought  up  total 
abstainers.  Many  a  meal  have  I  taken  in  a  Canadian 
farmhouse  kitchen,  and  I  can  truthfully  say  that  I 
thoroughly  enjoyed  them  all.  They  were  not  specially 
prepared  for  the  occasion,  for  my  kind  hosts  were 
unaware  of  my  proposed  visit ;  I  only  had  to  drive  up 
to  the  door,  say  I  had  known  the  English  boy  or  girl 
they  had  received  from  the  **  Old  Country,"  and  I  was 
welcomed  with  open  arms,  asked  to  put  up  the  horse, 
take  off  my  hat,  play  on  the  piano,  share  their  next  meal, 
and  make  myself  generally  at  home.  Where  I  stayed 
the  night  I  was  accommodated  in  a  nicely  furnished 
spare  room.  The  good  manners  of  the  farmers  and 
their  families  (especially  at  table)  struck  me  forcibly, 
and  I  did  not  wonder  at  their  complaining  that  those 
of  our  children  required  much  correction.  I  found  the 
Canadians  to  be  a  distinctly  religious  people.  Every 
town,  large  or  small,  abounds  in  places  of  worship  of 
various  denominations  which  have  been  built  at  the 
people's  own  expense ;  the  ministers  are  all  supported 
by  the  contributions  of  the  worshippers.  Every 
farmer  keeps  a  ** buggy**  for  driving  in  summer,  and  a 
sleigh  for  winter,  in  which  many  of  them  drive  long 
distances  to  church  and  Sunday  school,  the  latter 
being  generally  held  just  before  or  after  a  service  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  come  from  a  distance.  Thus 
our  children  have  every  chance  of  being  brought  into 
contact  with  religious  influences. 

Our  boys  have  a  fine  future  before  them,  for,  with 
the  insight  and  practice  they  are  getting  on  the  farms 
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while  still  children,  they  will  be  able,  when  fully  gprown, 
to  earn  from  jCs  to  ;^4  per  month,  with  their  board 
and  lodging.  A  few  years  spent  in  this  way  enable 
them  to  save  money,  on  which,  if  they  like,  they  may 
start  farms  of  their  own  in  the  North- West,  where  they 
can  have  free  grants  of  land  from  the  Government 
merely  for  the  asking. 

Until  it  reaches  the  age  of  eighteen  every  child 
receives  an  annual  visit  from  the  Government  In- 
spector as  well  as  from  the  visitor  of  the  Immigration 
Agency  that  placed  it.  Some  of  the  Agencies,  notably 
Dr  Barnardo's  on  account  of  the  great  extent  of  his 
work,  employ  quite  a  number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen 
continually  travelling  about  visiting  their  children. 
In  Ontario  the  men  often  do  their  visiting  on  bicycles, 
where  the  roads  are  generally  well  kept. 

A  Bill  was  passed  in  the  year  1897  by  the  Pro- 
vincial Government  to  regulate  the  **  Immigration 
of  certain  classes  of  children  into  the  Province  of 
Ontario,"  in  which  very  strict  rules  were  laid  down  as 
to  the  moral  and  physical  health  of  such  children 
before  they  leave  England,  the  provision  made  for 
their  reception  and  inspection  by  the  Agencies  bring- 
ing them  to  Canada,  and  their  treatment  at  the 
hands  of  the  Canadians  with  whom  they  are  placed. 
At  Toronto  I  interviewed  the  Inspector  appointed  by 
the  Government  of  Ontario  to  supervise  the  carrying 
out  of  the  provisos  of  this  Bill ;  among  other  duties 
he  has  to  visit  each  Receiving  Home  for  children  in 
the  province  four  times  a  year. 

I  will  now  quote  a  few  extracts  from  my  notes  as 
to  the  conditions  under  which  I  found  some  of  our 
Fulham  children  : — 

P.  S.,  aged  eleven,  is  placed  with  a  very  nice 
middle-aged  widow  on  a  farm  which  is  worked  by  her 
two  sons  near  the  little  town  of  Drayton.  Though 
he  only  reached  there  last  May,  he  has  quite  settled 
down   as   a   member   of  the   family,   calls   himself  a 
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Canadian,  and  will  not  hear  of  returning  to  Eng- 
land. I  found  him  washing  the  front  kitchen  floor 
when  I  drove  up  one  Saturday  afternoon,  and  as  1 
stayed  two  nights  in  the  house,  I  had  plenty  of  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  his  manner  of  life  and  that  of  the 
whole  household.  He  has  learnt  already  to  make 
himself  quite  useful,  for  besides  washing  the  floors,  he 
cleans  the  milk  cans  every  day,  peels  the  potatoes,  beds 
and  milks  some  of  the  cows,  feeds  the  pigs  and  horses. 
His  great  ambition  is  to  learn  to  drive,  and  I  think 
this  treat  is  being  held  out  to  him  as  a  reward  for  good 
behaviour.  His  is  not  a  life  of  all  work,  for  he  always 
accompanies  the  sixteen-year-old  daughter  of  the 
house  when  she  goes  out  in  the  evenings  to  visit  her 
friends,  when  he  both  acts  as  escort  and  shares  in  the 
ice  cream.  I  was  particularly  struck  with  the  high 
moral  tone  of  this  household,  and  am  perfectly  satisfied 
that  P.  has  every  opportunity  of  growing  up  an  honest, 
manly,  useful  member  of  society. 

L.  v.,  aged  eleven.  I  picked  this  bright  litde 
fellow  up  at  the  school  close  to  the  home  of  another 
of  our  boys,  and  drove  him  to  his  own.  He  has  setded 
down  to  Canadian  life  most  satisfactorily ;  he  gets  on 
remarkably  well  at  school,  and  says  he  hopes  his 
brother  P.  will  come  out  some  day.  He  is  with  a 
nice  young  couple  who  have  a  good  brick  farmhouse 
and  no  children.  Mrs  S.  told  me  that  if  L.  behaved 
himself  they  would  bring  him  up  as  their  own.  I  was 
told  by  the  hotelkeeper  that  the  S.'s  were  very  good 
people,  and  would  be  sure  to  do  well  by  the  boy. 

A.  S.,  aged  thirteen,  is  most  happily  placed  with 
a  banker  and  his  wife  in  a  country  house  outside  the 
little  town  of  Simcoe.  They  keep  one  servant  but 
have  no  children,  and  though  A.  takes  her  meals  with 
the  servant  in  the  kitchen,  she  is  treated  with  much 
kindly  consideration  by  Mrs  G.,  who  cannot  speak 
too  well  of  her  disposition  and  good  behaviour.  A. 
spends  most  of  her  time  looking  after  a  little  nephew 
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and  niece  of  her  mistress.  She  told  me  she  was  quite 
happy,  and  did  not  want  to  go  back  to  England.  She 
corresponds  with  her  brother  whom  I  visited  at  Drayton. 

C.  R.,  aged  thirteen,  has  found  a  beautiful  home 
with  a  nice  young  farmer  and  his  wife  who  have  no 
children  of  their  own.  They  farm  270  acres  of  land. 
The  house  is  large  and  well  built.  C.  is  grown  and 
looks  well,  and  seems  quite  happy.  She  helps  Mrs 
M.  with  the  cooking  and  house-work,  no  servant  being 
kept.  She  has  a  nice  little  bedroom  all  to  herself  and 
good  clothes.  She  goes  to  school  in  the  winter.  She 
spoke  very  little  while  I  was  there,  but  I  was  told  that, 
as  a  rule,  she  was  a  tremendous  chatterbox. 

On  returning  to  Montreal,  in  the  province  of 
Quebec,  I  spent  one  whole  day  driving  in  the  country 
visiting  girls  placed  out  by  the  Catholic  Emigrating 
Association,  and  am  glad  to  be  able  to  record  that  I 
was  most  pleased  with  all  that  I  saw.  One  of  the 
conditions  which  impressed  me  most  was  the  attitude 
of  all  the  officials  I  came  across,  from  the  Inspector 
and  his  assistants  onwards,  towards  the  children.  It 
was  quite  pleasant  to  note  the  thorough  efficiency 
combined  with  kindly  sympathy  and  an  entire  absence 
of  dry  officialism  which  characterised  all  with  whom 
the  children  come  in  contact.  That  this  treatment 
has  a  great  influence  for  good  on  the  children  is  evident 
in  the  natural  manner  of  speaking  and  acting  which 
they  have  acquired  since  they  have  been  set  free  from 
the  baneful  influences  of  institutionalism. 

A  suggestion  of  establishing  Poor  Law  Receiving 
Homes  in  Canada  has  been  made  for  children 
emigrated  by  the  Guardians,  and  I  collected  all  the 
information  I  could  as  to  the  probable  result  of  such 
a  scheme.  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be 
a  most  unfortunate  and  ill-advised  proceeding,  and  for 
the  following  reasons  : — 

I.  Because  there  is  a  feeling  among  a  certain  party 
of  Canadians  decidedly   against  the  immigration  of 
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British  pauper  children ;  it  is  argued  that  they  come  from 
bad  stock,  and  that  their  physical  and  moral  tendencies 
are  sure  to  declare  themselves  sooner  or  later,  and 
hence  that  they  will  demoralise  the  Canadians  with 
whom  they  come  in  contact,  and  very  likely  themselves 
increase  the  ranks  of  criminals,  or  otherwise  become  a 
burden  upon  their  neighbours.  It  is  useless  to  quote 
statistics  to  these  people  which  prove  that  our  children 
do  not  as  a  rule  turn  out  in  this  way.  The  very- 
few  cases  which  do  come  to  grief,  as  out  of  such 
numbers  some  naturally  must,  are  brought  to  light 
and  made  the  most  of,  while  the  good  ones  are  not 
heard  of.  It  will,  however,  be  quite  apparent  that  it 
would  not  be  wise  to  take  our  children  to  Canada  and 
place  them  in  a  Home  where  they  would  be  labelled 
as  pauper  children.  As  it  is,  they  are  taken  over 
by  philanthropic  societies  as  orphans  or  destitute 
children,  but  it  is  not  known  that  they  come  through 
the  Workhouse.  Thus  they  are  largely  freed  from 
the  pauper  taint. 

2.  Because  it  would  promote  the  extension  and 
the  evils  of  a  Poor  Law  system  in  a  country  hitherto 
happily  free  from  it. 

3.  Because  it  would  tend  to  replace  voluntary 
agencies  which  are  well  and  economically  administered 
by  State-aided  and  extravagant  institutions. 

ft 

I  hope  that  in  this  brief  risunU  of  my  tour  of 
investigation  I  have  made  it  quite  clear  that  a  vast 
amount  of  precautionary  measures  are  taken  to  ensure 
the  right  treatment  of  our  children,  and  that  it  will  be 
understood  why  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
those  children  whom  we  emigrate  to  Canada  have  a 
far  better  chance  of  growing  up  healthy,  natural,  useful, 
and  self-respecting  members  of  society,  than  those 
whom  we  keep  in  the  pauper-tainted,  unnatural  at- 
mosphere of  our  English  institutions,  and  I  am  quite 
sure  that  should  my  view  be  regarded  as  too  rosy  a 
one,  a  visit  to  Canada  would  quickly  dispel  all  doubts. 
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In  fact,  I  look  upon  Canada  as  the  prize  wherewith  to 
reward  our  best  children,  and  I  cannot  help  regarding 
those  who  should  knowingly  deprive  them  of  the 
privilege  of  gaining  that  prize  as  disregarding  the 
best  interests  of  those  who  have  been  put  under  their 
charge. 


APPENDIX. 


COPY  OF  FORM  OF  INDENTURE 

As  used  by  an  Agency  for  Emigrating  children  to  Canada  when 
placing  them  out. 

Kindly  fill  up,  sign,  and  send  back,  with  travelling  expenses, 
by  return  mail.  $ 

^bi0  3n&cnturc 

made  this  day  of  190 

(Pursuant  to  Order  in  Council,  bearing  date  of  9th  December  1879,  authorising 
Home  to  exercise  the  powers  granted  under  Sec.  129  of  Cap.  135, 
R.S.O.,  1877,  and  R.S.O.  Cap.  262,  1897.) 

is  entered  into  between 

{Name  of  agent  and  home  inserted  here) 
Guardian  of  {child's  name) 

and  {employer's  name) 

of  Township,  Con.  Lot 

miles  N.,  S.,  E.,  or  W.  of 
County  of 

Respecting  {child's  name) 

To  receive  $  per  month,  for  eight  months  for  the  first  year, 

increasing  annually 

To  attend  Day  School  at  least  four  months  in  the  year.  A  State- 
ment to  be  sent  to  the  Home  at  the  end  of  each  year,  signed  by  the 
Teacher,  showing  the  number  of  days  the  child  has  attended  School. 
Also  to  attend  Church  and  Sunday  School  regularly.  Employers 
are  requested  to  see  that  the  children  write  occasionally,  also  that 
they  communicate  with  us  in  the  event  of  illness,  or  any  change  of 
address. 

An  accurate  account  to  be  kept  by  Employers  of  the  wages  spent 
in  children's  clothing,  &c.  The  account  to  be  balanced  each  year, 
and  said  balance  to  be  deposited  in  Savings  Bank.    A  copy  of  the 
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account  to  be  sent  to  the  Home  at  the  end  of  the  year,  showing  the 
balance  and  what  is  done  with  it. 

Should  it  be  necessary  in  any  case  for  the  child  to  be  returned 
to  the  Home,  notice  must  be  given  a  fortnight  beforehand.  The 
clothes  must  also  be  sent  back  in  good  condition,  and  the  same 
number. 

Persons  taking  these  children  cannot  transfer  them  to  othen, 
and  hereby  agree  to  return  them  to  the  Home,  after  giving  due 
notice,  if  they  do  not  suit,  or  on  being  requested  to  do  so.  While 
we,  on  our  part,  reserve  the  right  of  removing  any  child  if  we  see  fit, 
or  on  these  conditions  not  being  fulfilled. 

Being  entrusted  with  the  care  of  this  child,  I  undertake  to  treat 
the  same  justly  and  kindly,  and  agree  to  observe  the  rules  printed 
on  the  back  hereof. 

Signed 

Signed 


(On  the  back  of  the  foregoing  is  printed: — ) 

Rules  to  be  Observed  in  regard  to  Boys  and  Girls 
from  the  Home,  ,  Ontario. 

A  reference  from  a  minister  must  accompany  every  application. 

Children  of  1 1  years  and  under  shall  receive  good  clothing  and 
schooling  for  number  of  days  provided  for  by  the  School  Act,  smd  be 
treated  as  members  of  the  family. 

From  12  to  14,  schooling  as  above,  and  a  sum  of  not  less  than 
$16  to  be  spent  for  clothing,  &c.  From  14  and  upwards  they  receive 
wages  as  they  are  worth ;  no  wages  to  be  paid  in  winter,  if  they  go  to 
school. 

An  accurate  account  to  be  kept  by  employers  of  the  wages  spent 
in  children's  clothing,  &c. 

The  account  to  be  balanced  each  year,  and  balance  to  be 
deposited  in  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank.  A  copy  of  the  account 
to  be  sent  to  the  Home  at  the  end  of  each  year,  showing  the  balance 
and  what  is  done  with  it. 

A  statement  signed  by  the  school  teacher  must  also  be  sent, 
showing  the  number  of  days  the  child  has  attended  school. 

The  children  must  attend  Church  and  Sunday  School  regularly, 
and  we  prefer  them  to  go  to  the  same  church  as  their  employers. 

It  is  agreed,  as  the  employers  are  responsible  for  the  welfare  and 
condition  of  the  girls,  that  proper  sleeping  arrangements  shall  be 
made  for  each  girl,  and  if  the  mistress  is  absent  a  night,  she  shall  be 
placed  under  the  care  of  some  other  woman,  and  that  the  employer 
will  exercise  the  same  care  and  supervision  over  her  as  over  the 
members  of  his  own  family. 

Girls  must  not  be  allowed  out  at  night,  except  in  company 
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approved  by  their  mistresses,  and  they  are  not  to  be  employed  in  field 
work,  or  where  they  would  be  alone  with  men  and  boys. 

Persons  taking  the  children  cannot  transfer  them  to  others.  We 
are  wDling  to  take  the  children  back,  after  two  weeks'  notice,  if  in  the 
same  condition  as  when  received  from  the  Home.  At  the  same  time 
we  reserve  the  right  of  removing  any  child  if  we  see  fit,  or  on  these 
conditions  not  being  fulfilled. 

Note. — Friends  knowing  of  children  being  ill-treated,  or  in 
unsuitable  homes,  will  confer  a  favour  by  communicating  with  us. 

Kindly  write  by  return  mail  of  safe  arrival  of  child,  enclosing  this 
half  of  the  indenture,  also  $  travelling  expenses,  if  not  already 

sent,  as  it  gives  us  much  anxiety  and  trouble  if  this  is  not  attended 
to  at  once. 

N.B. — ^A  duplicate  of  this  is  signed  and  kept  by  the  employer. 


DISCUSSION. 

Rev.  P.  S.  G.  Propert  (Chairman  of  the  Fulham  Board)  said 
that  he  had  the  privilege  in  the  year  1902  of  visiting  Canada  and 
crossing  it  from  ocean  to  ocean,  and  he  heartily  endorsed  what  had 
been  said  in  the  paper,  which  was  descriptive  rather  than  contro- 
versial and  a  valuable  record  of  impressions  and  experiences.  It  was 
most  difficult  to  give  an  adequate  description  of  that  great  Dominion. 
It  had  magnificent  watercourses,  magnificent  soil  and  climate,  was 
packed  full  of  minerals,  with  fine  wheat  and  timber,  and  a  population 
free  from  those  evils  which  grow  up  in  the  more  settled  countries  of 
Europe.  The  paper  had  the  authority  of  actual  experience  of  life 
among  the  people  of  Canada.  His  Board  had  emigrated  a  number  of 
children  to  Canada — 51  in  all — and  the  total  expense  had  been  £^9Z' 
1 6s.  5d.  At  the  Ashford  School  the  cost  of  a  child  (including  dl 
charges,  maintenance,  &c.)  was  14s.  a  week,  or  for  51,  ;;^i,856  per 
annum,for  fouryears,  ^^7,424.  Deducting  the  ;£7  93. 1 6s.  5  d.  that  would 
show  a  saving  of  ;;^6,63i.  (Cheers.)  There  was  no  question  that  to 
get  the  children  removed  to  Canada  was  a  great  financial  advantage 
to  the  Unions.  But  that  was  rather  a  low  argument.  He  preferred 
to  emphasise  the  improved  lives  of  the  children  and  the  higher 
opportunities  which  were  open  to  them  in  Canada.  (Cheers.)  He 
hoped  that  the  paper  would  stimulate  Guardians  to  do  something  for 
the  children  in  the  way  of  emigrating  them.  Guardians  had  neglected 
their  opportunities  in  the  past  and  had  not  exercised  the  powers  they 
possessed,  and  that  was  perhaps  why  some  people  were  clamouring 
so  loudly  that  those  powers  should  be  taken  away.     (Hear,  hear) 

Miss  Miles,  replying  to  Sir  William  Chance,  said  that  Guardians 
could  only  emigrate  orphan  and  deserted  children,  and  that  before 
they  could  be  sent  away  they  were  taken  before  two  magistrates,  and 
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if  they  said  '*  Yes,"  they  went,  and  if  they  said  "  No,"  they  did  not 
(Hear,  hear,  and  laughter.) 

Mrs  Evans  (Strand)  said  she  was  sorry  to  hear  that  there  were 
still  children  in  the  Workhouses.  She  thought  that  was  a  thing 
of  the  past. 

The  Chairman  :  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  can  answer  that  questicm. 
They  ought  not  to  be  there,  but  they  are.  (Hear,  hear,  and 
laughter.) 

Miss  Milks  said  she  ought  to  have  used  the  words  "  Poor  Law** 
instead  of  "  Workhouse  "  in  preparing  her  paper,  instead  of  employing 
the  Canadian  term  of  "  Workhouse." 

Mr  J.  W.  Gardner  (Croydon)  said  that  his  Board  had  been  doing 
less  in  recent  years  than  they  did  at  one  time.  The  qualifications  of 
the  children  for  emigration  had  been  made  more  exacting  than  here- 
tofore. That  might  be  right  from  the  Canadian  point  of  view,  but  it 
limited  those  that  could  be  sent  Dr  Barnardo's  Homes  had  been 
referred  to,  but  he  believed  that  they  were  restricted  to  the  children 
dealt  with  by  Dr  Barnardo  in  this  country.  Miss  Macpherson's 
Homes  had  been  found  very  useful.  But  the  Board  had  discovered 
that  boys  who  were  fit  for  emigration  were  also  suitable  for  the 
"Exmouth"  training-ship  at  Grays,  Essex,  where  they  got  an 
excellent  start  in  life.  (Hear,  hear.)  As  for  the  girls,  those  who  were 
fit  to  be  emigrated  were  in  demand  for  domestic  service  and  got  good 
chances  in  that  way  without  being  emigrated. 

Mr  A.  G.  RiCKARDS,  K.C.  (Kensington),  asked  the  Rev.  P.  S.  G. 
Propert  for  certain  information,  the  answer  to  which  was  supplied  on 
the  following  day  by  the  reverend  gentleman  in  the  form  of  the 
following  statement : — 

1903.  Number  of   children,  orphans  and 

deserted,  adopted  by  Guardians  .     123 
Of  these,  number  boarded  out  22 

lOI 

Number  emigrated   .  .  27  =  27  percent 

If  number  boarded  out  are  not  deducted,  then  »  22  per  cent. 

1904.  Number  of  children  chargeable  under 

adoption  .  .  .  •       9^ 

Boarded  out  .  .  .29 

62 
Number  emigrated  .  .  .         16  =  26  per  cent 

If  number  boarded  out  are  not  deducted,  then  =16  per  cent 

Note. — Of  the  number  chargeable  some  would  be  ineligible  on  account  of 
physical  defects,  or  necessary  consents  could  not  be  obtained,  or  too  young  or  too 
old,  and  the  actual  percentau^es  would  therefore  be  somewhat  higher.     The  Clerk 
to  the  Guardians  has  not  sufficient  time  to  go  through  evay  case. 
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Miss  Miles  said  that  last  year  27  were  sent  and  i  was  rejected, 
in  spite  of  the  most  careful  selection. 

Mr  RiCKARDS,  K.C.,  said  that  an  interesting  thing  would  be  a 
statement  of  the  number  of  children  inspected  before  the  27  were 
selected.  In  order  to  show  that  emigration  was  a  suitable  field  for 
Poor  Law  children  they  must  show  that  a  large  number  of  them 
were  eligible.  If  only  a  small  percentage  it  was  not  an  adequate 
outlet  for  them.  He  was  sorry  if  he  seemed  to  throw  any  cold  water 
on  the  paper.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Miss  Miles  said  that  each  child  was  carefully  considered,  and 
those  having  desirable  relatives  and  friends  in  the  old  country  were 
not  emigrated. 

Mr  Skrine  (Fulham)  expressed  a  wish  for  information  as  to  the 
state  of  the  labour  market  in  Canada,  agricultural  avocations  excepted. 

Mr  Groves  (Portsmouth)  said  that  the  children  belonged  to 
the  State,  and  the  State  ought  to  have  the  first  claim  upon  them 
when  they  grew  up.  Only  the  pick  of  the  children  of  thjs  country 
are  allowed  to  be  put  on  the  emigration  list,  mentally  and  physically 
the  cream  of  the  country,  and  that  in  the  face  of  a  declining  birth-rate. 

A  voice :  The  pauper  children. 

The  President  :  What  is  desired,  if  you  please,  is  that  you 
should  "  think  imperially.''    (Cheers  and  laughter.) 

Mr  Groves  (resuming) :  What  was  the  cry  of  the  agriculturists 
of  the  United  Kingdom  ?  They  wanted  the  people  back  to  the  land. 
Land  was  going  out  of  cultivation  for  the  want  of  labour,  and  yet 
they  were  sending  out  the  pick  of  the  children  to  other  countries. 
The  same  thing  applied  to  the  girls.  At  Portsmouth  they  had  not 
found  emigration  a  success.  It  was  months  and  months  before 
the  inspector  visited  the  new  immigrants,  and  as  long  a  period  as 
two  years  before  the  Guardians  had  any  information  about  the 
children.  The  best  of  the  boys  could  be  sent  into  the  army  and  navy, 
and  do  considerably  better  than  in  Canada.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  H.  A.  Powell  (Guildford),  in  answer  to  Mr  Jesse  Hawkes 
(West  Mailing),  said  tliat  the  children  of  persons  who  were  unfit  to 
have  charge  of  them,  might  be  emigrated  by  permission  of  either 
the  Home  Secretary  or  the  President  of  the  Local  Government 
Board. 

Mr  Powell  added  that  Miss  Clifford  wrote  in  great  jubilation  at 
the  fact  that  the  Bristol  Board  of  Guardians  had  just  emigrated  two 
children,  by  leave  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  of  parents  who  were 
unfit  to  have  charge  of  them. 

Mr  Coleman  (Thanet)  asked  what  provision,  if  any,  was  made 
in  regard  to  emigrating  defective  children. 

Mr  WiLLiNK  (Bradfield)  said  that  he  presumed  that  until  the 
children  attained  the  age  of,  say,  fourteen  years,  they  had  to  go  to 
school,  and  were  a  source  of  expense  rather  than  of  revenue,  and,  if 
so,  how  were  such  expenses  defrayed  ? 
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Mr  Lang  (Droxford)  said  he  would  like  to  know  why  cbfldren 
were  not  sent  into  the  rural  districts  of  the  United  Kingdom  rather 
than  sent  to  Canada. 

Miss  Miles,  replying  to  Mr  A.  Weekes  (Cuckfield),  said  that  the 
children  in  Canada  were  sent  to  school  during  the  winter  months 
only. 

Mr  HoGB£N  (Elham)  said  that  his  experience  as  a  Guardian  for 
many  years  was  that  children  who  could  satisfy  the  requirements  of 
the  emigration  officials  were  capable  of  getting  good  openings  in  this 
country,  and  that  many  of  them  attained  to  honourable  and  re^xm- 
sible  positions.    (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  Jesse  Hawkes  (Mailing)  said  that  they  had  been  advised  to 
"think  imperially" — (laughter)— but  there  was  a  danger  that  they 
might  look  too  much  at  secondary  interest  and  lose  sight  of  primary 
interest.  The  interest  of  the  children  was  paramount.  He  believed 
that  the  Poor  Law  children,  especially  the  girls,  had  a  much  better 
prospect  in  Canada  than  in  this  country.  He  would  be  glad  if 
something  in  the  way  of  emigration  could  be  carried  out  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  were  children  a  few  years  ago — the  adult 
unemployed  of  whom  so  much  was  heard  just  at  present.  (Hear, 
hear.) 

Mr  Gauntlett  (Camberwell)  asked  whether  the  boy  "  P.  S." 
(in  the  paper)  was  usually  worked  to  the  same  extent  and  whether  he 
ever  went  to  school.     (Laughter). 

Miss  Miles,  replying  on  the  discussion,  said  that  there  were 
numerous  agencies  for  emigrating  children,  and  that  they  were  mostly 
capable  of  dealing  with  a  much  larger  number  than  they  were 
receiving.  The  Bamardo  agency  was  always  willing  to  receive  Poor 
Law  children,  and  had  dealt  with  them  all  very  well  indeed.  (Hear, 
hear.)  Replying  to  Mr  Skrine,  the  opportunities  of  getting  agricul- 
tural work  was  of  course  very  much  more  abundant  than  the  open- 
ings for  other  occupations.  Those  who  said  that  this  country  had 
the  first  claim  on  the  children  needed  to  be  reminded  that  Canada 
was  also  part  of  the  British  Empire.  If  Canada  was  like  Ireland— 
(laughter)— so  near  to  England  (laughter) — they  would  not  talk 
about  it  as  another  country.  (Great  laughter.)  She  did  not  see 
how  the  inspectors'  reports  on  the  children  could  be  expedited  seeiog 
the  various  channels  they  had  to  go  through  before  reaching  the 
Board  of  Guardians.  Replying  to  Mr  Coleman,  deficient  children 
were  not  emigrated.  To  Mr  WDlink  she  replied  simply  that  no 
charge  was  made  for  the  children.  As  to  the  question  about  the 
boy  "P.  S.,"  she  did  not  think  that  he  was  overworked  in  the 
summer  on  the  farm  and  in  the  winter  he  would  be  at  school 
There  was  no  idleness  among  the  young  in  Canada.  (Hear,  hear.) 
She  thanked  the  Conference  for  their  reception  of  the  paper. 
(Hear,  hear.) 
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By  the  President's  special  permission  a  member  was  allowed  to 
ask  a  question  although  the  discussion  had  been  closed. 

Mr  CoATBS  (Reading)  asked  to  see  a  copy  of  the  indenture  by 
which  the  emigrant  children  were  bound. 

Sir  William  Chance  promised  that  it  should  be  printed  as  an 
appendix  of  the  official  report  of  the  Conference.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  Hirst  (Eastbourne)  said  that  the  Board  had  for  some  time 
sent  children  with  the  consent  of  the  surviving  parent  and  no  diffi- 
culty had  been  raised. 

The  President,  in  conveying  to  Miss  Miles  a  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  for  her  very  clear  and  excellent  paper :  I  should  like  to  add 
one  or  two  words.  Whilst  at  the  Local  Government  Board  this 
question  came  specially  before  me  and  I  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with 
it.  Just  at  that  time  Canada  had  begun  to  get  rather  tired  of  the 
cost  of  inspectors,  and  we  had  to^arrange  the  whole  matter  with  the 
Canadian  Government  with  regard  to  the  children.  I  remember 
very  well  that,  with  an  Irishman's  impetuosity,  though  it  is  super- 
imposed upon  a  Scottish  foundation  in  my  case — (laughter) — I  was 
rather  impatient  of  the  correspondence,  and  I  went  the  length  of 
asking  if  the  High  Commissioners  could  come  to  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  and  that  we  should  argue  it  out  and  settle  it  without 
further  correspondence  if  possible.  The  great  question  was  the  cost 
of  inspectors,  and  while,  they  said,  Canada  benefited  by  the  immigra- 
tion of  the  children,  the  benefit  was  more  ours  than  Canada's,  and 
that  the  terms  must  be  rearranged.  I  remember  being  greatly 
impressed  with  the  value  of  the  work.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  Canadians 
speak  very  strongly  of  the  danger  of  the  pauper  taint  with  Poor  Law 
children  becoming  a  large  class  of  the  community.  There  is  some- 
thing to  be  said  for  it,  and  we  must  take  care  that  we  do  not  make  it 
worse  by  erecting  a  large  Poor  Law  receiving  house  in  Canada. 
(Hear,  hear.)  That  would  intensify  the  difficulty  and  go  a  long  way 
towards  stopping  the  whole  work.  I  am  not  given  to  think  imperi- 
ally— (laughter) — but  I  sometimes  take  a  hand  at  it,  though  I  have 
always  too  much  to  do  at  home  to  think  much  in  that  way,  and  I  do 
think  that  it  is  a  great  recommendation  of  the  colonies  that  they  are 
a  dumping-ground — I  use  the  common  phraseology — (laughter) — 
and  that  if  you  destroy  that  benefit  the  whole  question  of  the  utility 
of  the  Colonial  Empire  at  all  becomes  an  arguable  question.  (Hear, 
hear.)  We  are  not  suffering  in  this  country  from  a  small  supply  of 
labour  but  from  a  very  large  supply.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
we  should  board  out  the  children.  The  difficulty  of  getting  homes, 
the  difficulty  of  getting  Committees  and  foster-parents — these  are 
enormous  difficulties ;  and  I  personally  wish  to  express  my  indebted- 
ness to  Miss  Miles  for  her  clear  and  vivid  account  of  the  work.  I 
convey  this  vote  of  thanks  to  her  in  your  name.     (Hear,  hear.) 

By  permission  of  the  President,  Mrs  Ellinor  C.  L.  Close  (toi 
Eaton  Square,  W).  made  a  few  remarks  on  her  scheme  of  emigration 
of  Poor  Law  children  to  Canada.    She  said  that  the  capital  expended 
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upon  the  existing  institutions  for  pauper  children  were  enonnous, 
and  worked  out  at  ^250  to  £2^5  per  bed ;  or  about  ;£54»ooo  for 
every  200  children.  The  sites  alone  cost  frequently  as  much  as 
;;^i  2,000  to  ;£ 1 8,000.  Notwlth Standing  this  the  children  rardy  had 
more  than  two  or  three  acres  on  which  to  stretch  their  limbs. 
Barrack  schools  were  universally  condemned,  and  "  Village  Homes," 
with  thirty  to  fifty  children  in  each,  and  paid  servants  to  do  all  the 
work,  ceased  to  be  in  any  sense  homes,  and  possessed  none  of  the 
advantages  of  such.  The  only  alternative  system  was  boarding-out, 
theoretically  excellent,  but  practically  impossible  to  extend  to  the 
extent  required,  and  also  open  to  many  objections,  as  for  instance,  that 
the  physique  of  even  the  country  children  is  no  longer  very  satis- 
factory, and  that  they  show  little  or  no  love  for  the  country,  or  in- 
clination to  remain  and  work  upon  the  land.  Emigration  had  been 
and  was  now  carried  out  by  some  few  Guardians  and  by  many 
charitable  organisations,  but  none  appear  to  take  out  children  under 
about  nine  years  of  age;  none  take  out  children  feeble  in  mind  or  in 
body,  and  none  attempt  to  bring  any  of  them  back.  I  propose, 
therefore  (she  said),  that  our  Guardians  be  empowered  and  per- 
suaded to  purchase,  or  hire,  a  number  of  small  farms,  preferably 
in  Nova  Scotia,  or  in  any  of  our  Colonies,  and  well  away  from 
any  town;  that  these  farms  be  capable  of  receiving  15  to  20 
children,  as  well  as  the  persons  in  charge  of  them ;  that  anything 
resembling  or  tending  towards  institutions  or  training  schools  should 
be  carefully  avoided ;  that  each  farm  should  have  from  200  to  300 
acres  of  land.  Timber  (or  lumber)  built  farms,  substantial  and  com- 
fortable, and  affording  the  accommodation  required,  are  easily  built 
or  bought  in  Canada  at  an  approximate  cost  of,  say,  ;£  1,000  for  the 
buildings,  and  j£i  per  acre  for  the  land  »;^  1,200.  At  English  rates 
the  respective  cost  would  be  about  ;;^4,ooo  and  ;;^2,ooo  =  ;;^6,ooo. 
Costly  buildings  and  costly  sites  are  no  sort  of  benefit  to  children, 
moraUy  or  physically.  I  suggest  that  two  ladies  and  about  two 
servants  be  placed  in  charge  of  each  farm,  under  the  supervision  of  a 
practical  gentleman  farmer,  or  other  inspector,  all  appointed  and 
paid  by  the  Guardians.  The  Guardians  in  England  and  Wales 
exercise  parental  rights  over  7,000  children.  I  suggest  that  as 
many  of  these  as  can  pass  the  medical  examination  required  by  the 
Canadian  Government,  should  be  taken  at  two  to  three  years  of  age 
and  upwards,  if  possible,  to  Canada,  and  placed  upon  the  farms. 
The  cost  of  transit  from  London  to  Halifax,  inclusive, -is  j£s.  los. 
per  head.  They  should  be  educated  at  the  ordinary  elementary 
schools  provided  by  the  Canadian  Governments,  and  in  their  spare 
time  should  make  themselves  useful  upon  the  farms,  and  boys  and 
girls  alike  should  learn  dairy,  garden,  stable,  field,  kitchen  and 
household  work,  as  well  as  simple  ironwork,  carpentering,  painting, 
and  whitewashing — all  useful  arts ;  better  thus  imbibed  at  an  early 
age  than  learnt  as  lessons  later  on  in  training  schools.  The  home 
life  and  varied  occupations  of  the  girls,  and  the  fact  that  the  younger 
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children  would  be  much  under  their  care,  would,  I  hope,  tend  some- 
what to  develop  in  them  the  delightful  *'  Hausmutter  "  instinct,  and 
the  homely  virtues,  once  the  pride  of  England,  but  now  unfortunately 
nearly  extinct  among  us.  To  work  the  above  scheme  I  suggest  that 
a  Board  or  Boards  be  formed,  upon  the  lines  of  the  Metropolitan 
Asylums  Board,  a  delegate  from  each  Board  of  Guardians  being 
appointed  to  serve  thereon,  together  with  a  fair  proportion  of  dele- 
gates appointed  by  the  Local  Government  Board.  On  the  children 
attaining  twelve  or  fourteen  years,  or  before  they  cease  to  be  under 
the  control  of  the  Guardians,  I  suggest  that  the  farm  managers, 
acting  in  conjunction  with  the  above-mentioned  Board,  shall  return 
to  England  those  boys  who  choose  the  army,  navy,  or  mercantile 
marine,  as  their  profession ;  also  all  boys  and  girls  alike  for  whom 
good  situations  in  England  offer  themselves.  Dr  Robert  Jones,  Dr 
Shuttleworth,  and  Dr  T.  Hyslop,  all  well-known  authorities  on 
physique,  are  of  opinion  that  a  few  years  spent  in  the  simple  rough 
life  of  a  colony  is  calculated  to  improve  the  physique,  the  mental  and 
bodily  powers  of  pauper  children.  In  fact,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  a  free  open-air  life,  in  a  healthy  invigorating  climate,  and  among 
an  energetic  vigorous  people,  not  afraid  of  work,  is  likely  to  restore, 
to  some  at  least  of  our  nation,  that  stamina  and  energy  which  we 
seem  of  late  years  to  have  so  largely  lost.  As  the  cost  of  mainten- 
ance in  Canada  is  considerably  lower  than  in  England,  and  as  the 
capital  expenditure  on  sites  and  buildings  would  be  less  than  one- 
fourth  of  that  required  in  this  country,  the  advantage  to  the  rate- 
payer is  obvious.  As  to  the  pauper  taint,  the  Canadians  did 
not  care  what  a  man's  antecedents  were,  so  long  as  he  would 
work.  Honesty  and  hard  work  would  enable  any  one  to  live  in 
Canada. 

Sir  William  Chance  said  he  understood  that  the  scheme  was 
received  with  some  disfavour  by  the  Paddington  Board,  who  had 
formulated  certain  objections  to  it — inter  alia^  that  children  of  that 
tender  age  did  not  stand  the  voyage  and  the  long  land  journey  very 
well,  and  on  the  ground  of  expense. 

Mrs  Close  said  that  infants  stood  the  journey  a  great  deal  better 
than  older  children.  As  to  the  financial  aspect  of  the  scheme  she 
could  not  do  better  than  refer  her  hearers  to  the  Times  of  that  day, 
which  referred  to  the  scheme  in  the  following  terms  :—  "  It  is  pro- 
posed that  Boards  of  Guardians  should  purchase  or  rent  small  farms 
of  about  200  acres  in  selected  parts  of  Canada,  and  should  erect  and 
furnish  the  buildings  necessary  to  accommodate  15  to  20  children, 
¥rith  two  superintendents  in  charge  of  them.  It  is  thought  that  a 
man  and  woman  would  be  sufficient,  with  the  help  of  the  older  boys 
and  girls,  to  work  the  farm ;  they  would  be  paid  a  salary,  and  in 
addition  the  farm  must  be  stocked,  and  the  requisite  farm  buildings 
bought  or  erected.  On  this  basis  the  following  estimate  has  been 
made  of  capital  expenditure : — 
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Capital  Expenditure  (New  Brunswick). 

Land,  say  i6o  acres  at  £,2                               -  ^1^320 
House,  40  ft.  by  30  ft.,  two  storeys  high,  with 

kitchen  20  by  20  attached    -            -            -  600 

Site      ------  10 

Two  horses       -                        -            -            -  60 

Ten  cows          -            .           .           -           -  loo 

Five  pigs          -----  20 

Twenty  sheep  -----  20 

Implements      -            -            -            -            -  160 

Bams  and  all  buildings            -           -           -  700 


Total     -  -  -  -  ^2,030 

Now  the  average  capital  expenditure  on  Cottage  Homes  in 
England  for  sites  and  buildings  works  out,  so  far  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained, at  about  ^£250  per  head,  or  ;f  5,000  for  20  children,  as  against 
the  ;f  2,030  estimated  for  Canada. 

The  annual  charges  are  somewhat  more  difficult  to  calculate  for 
several  reasons,  and  it  would  be  easy  to  present  a  comparative 
estimate  not  less  in  favour  of  the  Canadian  places  than  the  capital 
account  But  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  arouse  expectations  which 
might  not  be  always  fulfilled  ;  practical  persons  are  shy  of  too  dazzling 
promises,  and  more  likely  to  be  impressed  by  sober  estimates  which 
do  not  err  on  the  side  of  enthusiasm.  In  that  spirit  the  calculation 
which  follows  has  been  prepared  from  the  best  available  data.  It  is 
based  on  a  Parliamentary  return  of  the  cost  of  Cottage  Homes  in 
England  issued  in  May  1903.  The  return  covers  25  establishments, 
accommodating  an  aggregate  of  4,387  children.  The  average  annual 
cost  on  account  of  *  maintenance,  establishment,  and  all  other 
charges,'  but  not  including  repayment  and  interest  on  loans,  works 
out  at  ;^24.  14s.  a  head.  In  order  to  be  quite  on  the  safe  side,  and 
to  avoid  taking  too  high  an  average,  this  has  been  written  down  to 
^22,  and  with  the  same  object  the  cost  of  maintenance  in  Canada 
has  been  written  up  to  ^£22,  although  there  are  strong  grounds  for 
believing  that  it  would  be  appreciably  less.  This  item,  dierefore,  is 
assumed  to  be  the  same  on  both  sides.  Then  something  must  be 
added  to  the  Canadian  account  for  the  extra  cost  of  insurance  there, 
and  also  for  taking  out  the  children.  The  latter  expense  is  only 
incurred  once  for  each  batch,  and  consequently  if  represented  as  an 
annual  charge,  must  be  spread  over  a  series  of  years ;  ten  years  have 
been  taken  as  the  average  period.  Further,  the  salaries  of  the  farm 
servants  would  be  additional,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  farm  would 
be  productive.  It  is  a  very  low  estimate  to  assume  that  it  would 
pay  the  salaries  of  the  man  and  woman  in  charge.  Thus  the  follow- 
mg  comparative  estimate  is  arrived  at : — 
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Annual  Cost  for  Twenty  Children. 


England. 

Maintenance  of  20  children  at 
;f  22  per  annam  -  jCaAO 

Loans  —  Repayment  and  in- 
terest on  ^  5,000  for  40  years 
at  3i  per  cent.    -  •  212 


Total-  -        £6S2 


Canada. 

Maintenence  of  20  children  at 
;f  22  per  annum  -  ;^440 

Loans  —  Repayment  and  in- 
terest on  ^  20,030  for40years 
at  3J  per  cent.    -        -        -  87 

Extra  Insurance     ...  12 

Transit 6 


Total  ....       £S4S 


No  doubt  these  figures  are  open  to  criticism,  but  it  can  hardly  be 
urged  that  the  estimate  errs  on  the  side  of  being  unduly  favourable 
to  the  Canadian  scheme.  It  takes  no  account  of  the  value  of  stock 
and  implementSi  or  of  the  200  free  acres  offered  by  the  Government 
of  New  Brunswick,  and  it  places  the  profit  on  the  farm  excessively 
low.  Further,  it  includes  such  items  of  cost  as  a  water  rate,  which 
will  not  be  chargeable  on  that  side.  In  spite  of  these  allowances, 
the  annual  cost  in  Canada  works  out  at  about  j£s  a  head  less.'' 

Rev.  P.  S.  G.  Propert  pointed  out  that  Guardians  had  no  power 
to  purchase  land  abroad. 

The  President  :  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  Mrs  Close,  but 
any  scheme  of  this  kind  raises  objections — objection  is,  indeed, 
hardly  the  name  for  it.  (Hear,  hear.)  In  a  country  like  England, 
with  a  Parliament  like  that  of  England,  I  almost  despair  of  ever 
getting  a  hearing  for  a  scheme  of  this  kind.  What  would  be  thought 
of  a  scheme  to  authorise  English  Poor  Law  Guardians  to  become 
landed  proprietors  in  Canada  ?  Why,  you  would  do  far  better  to  go 
to  Ireland,  only  we  have  made  up  our  minds  to  have  done  with 
landlordism  of  all  kinds  there,  and  therefore  there  is  no  opening  for 
it  (Hear,  hear,  and  laughter.)  A  great  deal  could  be  done  on  the 
lines  suggested  by  Mrs  Close  if  you  got  a  private  scheme ;  but  to  try 
to  launch  it  as  a  public  scheme,  from  the  little  I  know  of  Boards  of 
Guardians  and  the  great  deal  that  I  know  of  Parliament,  I  fear  would 
be  hopeless.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  do  not  like  to  discourage  pioneers, 
but  I  think  that  we  must  keep  to  the  old  lines.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Though  Mrs  Close  may  lay  her  scheme  before  Parliament  and  the 
lYmes  as  much  as  she  Ukes,  I  am  afraid  that  it  is  outside  the  scope  of 
the  powers  you  Guardians  have  or  are  likely  to  have  in  any  reason- 
able time.    (Cheers.) 

The  Conference  then  rose  for  lunch. 

After  the  interval, 

Mr  Herbert  A.  Powell  (Guardian,  Guildford  Union)  then 
read  the  following  paper : — 
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THE   WORKING   OF    RECENT    LEGIS- 
LATION   AFFECTING    THE     DETENTION 

OF  CHILDREN. 

By  Mr  HERBERT  A.  POWELL, 

Gumrdian,  GmU/ord  Uni^m, 


An  Annual  Conference  such  as  this,  though  its 
personnel  varies  in  detail  from  year  to  year,  is,  and  I 
hope  will  continue  to  be,  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a 
single  enduring  body ;  and  it  is  highly  desirable  that 
such  a  body,  which  is  largely  occupied  with  the  present 
and  the  future,  making  demands  for  further  facilides 
for  dealing  in  the  future  with  problems  encountered  in 
the  present,  should  from  time  to  time  pause  to  look 
back  and  review  the  actual  results  of  putting  into 
practice  that  legislation  which  its  own  voice  has  been 
instrumental  in  initiating.  For  this  reason  you  are 
asked  on  this  occasion  to  take  a  broad  view  of  the 
further  powers  affecting  the  control  of  children  that 
have  been  granted  to  Boards  of  Guardians  during  the 
last  fifteen  years,  and  to  make  a  close  examination  of 
the  use  that  has  been  made  of  these  powers,  and  I 
express  a  hope  that  this  paper  may  provoke  a  dis- 
cussion the  light  of  which  may  add  considerably  to 
the  details  to  be  observed.  A  further  reason  may  be 
found  in  the  probability  that  powers  may  shortly  be 
demanded,  and  possibly  conceded,  for  dealing  with  a 
class  of  children  still  untouched,  the  children  of  habitual 
vagrants,  on  lines  more  or  less  analogous  to  those 
already  sanctioned  by  recent  legislation  for  other 
classes. 

The  period  of  fifteen  years  is  not  an  arbitrary  but 
an  obvious  choice,  for  it  begins  with  the  year  1889  ^^ 
which  the  Act  was  passed,  which  has  been  said,  and 
with  some  justice,  to  have  inaugurated  a  "  new  de- 
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parture"  in  the  principles  of  Poor  Law  theory  and 
practice,  by  instituting  a  test  other  than  that  of  desti- 
tution as  a  criterion  for  the  admission  of  an  applicant 
to  the  benefits  of  the  Poor  Law.  Perhaps  it  may  be 
more  accurately  charged  with  having  added  to  the 
word  **  destitution "  a  moral  as  well  as  a  physical 
significance,  and  laid  down  as  an  axiom  that  children 
who  are  destitute  of  parental  maintenance  or  of  paren- 
tal kindness  are  destitute  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Poor  Law  Acts.  If  a  principle  new  to  the  Poor  Law 
was  involved,  it  was  that  of  prevention  being  better 
than  cure — the  national  recognition  of  the  wisdom  of 
attempting  betimes  to  convert  into  a  national  asset 
materiai  which,  under  its  existing  conditions,  might  in 
some  probability  degenerate  into  a  national  liability. 

To  prepare  the  ground  for  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject, though  at  the  risk  of  repeating  what  has  already 
been  before  this  and  other  Conferences,  it  is  necessary 
to  give  a  short  account  of  the  Acts  in  question,  and  in 
plain  language  (although  to  their  credit  be  it  admitted 
that  their  clauses  are  short  and  simple  to  a  degree  not 
usually  contemplated  by  parliamentary  draughtsmen). 

The  Act  of  1889  empowered  Guardians  to  adopt 
by  simple  resolution  and  assume  control  of  a  boy  or  a 
girl,  up  to  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  eighteen  years 
respectively,  one  of  whose  parents  either 

1.  Had  deserted  ;  or 

2.  Had  been  imprisoned  or  sent  to  penal  servi- 
tude for  an  offence  against  that  child. 

The  parents  remained  liable  to  contribute  towards 
the  maintenance  of  these  adopted  children ;  and  the 
Guardians'  resolution  was  subject  to  reversal  by  a 
Court  of  Summary  Jurisdiction  on  an  appeal  by  a 
parent,  or  could  at  any  time  be  rescinded  by  another 
simple  resolution  of  the  Board. 

No  sooner  had  these  powers  been  granted  than 
Guardians  and  other  parties  interested  in  Poor  Law 
administration  began  to  agitate  for  their  extension  to 

a  T 
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the  case  of  orphans  maintained  by  the  Guardians,  and 
less  definitely  to  "other  children"  with  vicious  or 
incapable  parents. 

In  1 89 1,  perhaps  in  partial  recognition  of  the  justice 
of  this  claim,  a  fresh  Act  relating  to  the  custody  of 
children  was  passed,  which  empowered  Guardians  to 
refuse  to  give  up  control  of  a  child  which  had  been  (a) 
abandoned  or  deserted,  (6)  left  to  be  brought  up  by 
the  Guardians  for  such  length  of  time  and  under  such 
circumstances  as  to  constitute  the  parent  •*  unmindful 
of  his  parental  duties."  The  appeal  of  the  parent  was 
directed  to  be  in  the  High  Court,  which,  if  satisfied  of 
the  parent's  dereliction  of  duty,  might  refuse  to  make 
an  order  for  the  delivery  of  the  child  to  the  parent 
But  very  little  advantage  was  taken  of  this  Act  It 
took  no  account  of  orphans  ;  it  touched  only  a  portion 
of  the  cases  of  **  other  children  "  which  needed  redress ; 
it  made  no  provision  for  the  continued  liability  of  the 
parent  to  maintain  ;  and  the  fact  of  the  appeal  being 
to  the  High  Court  seems  to  have  deterred  Guardians 
from  employing  their  powers  under  it. 

The  passing  of  this  Act  brought  no  cessation  in 
the  demands  made  for  further  powers  on  the  lines  of 
the  Act  of  1889.  At  this  and  other  Poor  Law  Con- 
ferences, at  meetings  of  the  Poor  Law  Officers*  As- 
sociation, and  elsewhere,  the  demands  were  renewed. 
Numbers  of  cases  were  cited  showing  the  injustice 
and  danger  to  orphans  and  **  other  children  "  not  sub- 
ject to  the  powers  of  adoption  to  have  been  fully  as 
great  as  in  the  case  of  deserted  or  ill-used  children, 
already  protected ;  and  after  a  decent  interval  the 
machinery  of  the  law,  which  moves,  and  perhaps  wisely 
moves,  more  slowly  than  the  public  voice  would  some- 
times have  it,  was  again  set  in  motion,  and  produced 
the  Act  of  1899,  which  replaced  and  amplified  the 
Act  of  1889.  Under  this  Act  Guardians  have  been 
empowered  to  adopt  up  to  the  age  of  eighteen  years  any 
boy  or  girl — 
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1 .  Who  IS  an  orphan  ;  or  one  of  whose  parents 

2.  Has  deserted  it : 

3.  Is  unfit  to  control  it  because  of  mental  deficiency 
or  vicious  mode  of  life  : 

4.  Is  detained  in  penal  servitude,  or  under  the 
Inebriates  Act,  1898  : 

5.  Is  imprisoned  for  any  offence  against  his  or  her 
children. 

6.  Is  a  permanently  disabled  inmate  of  the  Work- 
house, and  is  a  consenting  party. 

The  Guardians  may  rescind  at  any  time  the  resolu- 
tion to  adopt,  and  may  delegate  the  control  of  the 
child  to  its  parent,  or  to  a  relative,  or  friend,  or  any 
institution  for  the  care  of  children.  The  appeal  against 
the  resolution  is  to  a  Court  of  Summary  Jurisdiction, 
and  the  parent  remains  liable  to  contribute  to  the  child  s 
maintenance. 

The  lull  in  the  agitation,  which,  with  a  single  ex- 
ception to  be  presently  noted,  followed  the  passing  of 
this  Act,  suggests  that  Guardians  consider  that  they 
have  received  satisfaction  at  the  hands  of  the  law. 
It  remains  to  inquire  to  what  extent  and  with  what 
success  they  have  utilised  the  extended  and  extensive 
powers  assigned  to  them,  and  how  far  the  expectations 
and  fears  founded  upon  the  use  to  be  made  of  the 
Act  have  been  realised.  Unfortunately  for  the  com- 
pleteness of  this  inquiry,  no  general  figures  are  avail- 
able. Boards  of  Guardians,  to  be  able  to  adopt 
children  by  resolution,  need  not  adopt  the  Act  by 
resolution  ;  and  the  Local  Government  Board  ask  for 
no  returns  of  adopted  children.  By  the  kindness  of 
the  Clerks  or  members  of  several  metropolitan  and 
country  Boards,  I  am  enabled  to  give  some  figures  as 
isolated  specimens,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
ensuing  discussion  may  elicit  further  individual  ex- 
periences. 
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Children  Adopted. 

1 

i 

Total  Childekn 

!■ 

Maintained. 

Under 
1889  Act. 

Under 
1899 AcL 

TotaL 

t 
.1     . 

1 
1889.       1899. 

1904. 

Kensington  - 

♦127 

194 

319 

641   <     876 

764 

Paddington  - 

122 

169 

291 

226  '     318  1  t359 

St  Pancras    - 

•  •  • 

...    t  about  500  j 

1,295  i  '»227     1,015 

Guildford      - 

12 

13 

25 

1 

1 

1 

1, 
1 

66         80       114 

Newton  Abbot 

•  ■  • 

•  •  > 

29 

92 

78         73 

*  Including  21  adopted  under  the  1891  Act. 

t  A  part  of  Chelsea  was  transferred  to  Paddington  in  1901. 

t  At  present  212,  of  whom  93  are  apprenticed  or  in  service. 

The  consideration  of  these  figures  suggests  some 
answer  to  the  fears  which  were  expressed  when  the 
Acts  of  1 889  and  1 899  were  passed — fears  lest  Boards 
of  Guardians,  occasionally  liable  to  attacks  of  sentiment, 
especially  where  the  welfare  of  children  is  concerned, 
might  use  their  powers  so  widely  that  Workhouses 
throughout  the  country  would  be  filled  to  overflowing 
with  children  who  were  to  rejoice  till  the  age  of 
eighteen  in  the  collective  parentage  of  the  Board- 
fears  that  vicious  or  worthless  parents  would  set  them- 
selves to  compass  just  that  measure  of  vice  or  worth- 
lessness  that  would  ensure  the  shifting  of  their  parental 
responsibilities  on  to  the  Guardians.  The  figures 
submitted,  while  proving  a  considerable  use  of  the 
Acts,  do  not  justify  these  fears ;  there  is  little  doubt 
that  the  greater  number  of  the  children  adopted  were 
already  chargeable,  and  that  almost  all  the  remainder 
would  have  become  chargeable,  whether  adopted  or 
not :  a  considerable  portion  of  them  would  probably 
have  belonged  to  that  undesirable  class  —  specially 
undesirable  from  the  point  of  view  of  children — the 
ins-and-outs.  If  any  further  evidence  is  needed  to 
show  that  the  country  was  not  called  on  to  support  a 
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large  number  of  children  made  chargeable  through 
the  agency  of  the  Acts  of  1 889  and  1 899,  it  may  be 
sought  in  the  subjoined  table  of  figures,  which  supplies 
the  total  number  of  children  in  the  whole  country 
maintained  by  the  Guardians  from  1889  to  the  present 
year,  analysed  according  to  the  method  employed  in 
the  Local  Government  Board  s  Reports. 


Orphans 
ana  other 

Children  of 

Children  of 

Children 

«  w 

Illegitimate 

Children 

Able- 

not  Able- 

vn             4 

Relieved 

Year. 

D 

Children. 

Relieved 

bodied 

bodied 

Total. 

outside  the 

without 

Inmates. 

Inmates. 

House. 

Parents. 
32,987 

1889 

7,112 

10,168 

3,548 

53,815 

203,592 

1890 

6,962 

31,958 

9,187 

3,405 

51,512 

189,604 

1891 

6,502 

31,307 

8,203 

3,552 

49,564 

185,914 

1892 

6,276 

32,162 

8,641 

3,302 

50,382 

177,245 

1893 

S1961 

33,216 

9,374 

3,451 

52,002 

184,183 

1894 

6,492 

34,828 

10,596 

3,417 

55,333 

191,601 

1895 

6,628 

34,486 

10,833 

3,226 

55,173 

187,236 

1896 

6,361 

33,978 

10,514 

3,199 

54,052 

184,437 

1897 

6,214 

33,148 

9,786 

3,122 

52,270 

178,176 

1898 

6.357 

33,288 

9,764 

3,096 

52,505 

173,147 

1899 

6,048 

33,607 

9,532 

3,020 

52,207 

163,097 

1900 

5»637 

32,710 

8,758 

2,990 

50,095 

158,190 

1901 

5,537 

33,392 

8,578 

3,326 

50,828 

158,113 

1902 

5.588 

34,506 

9,404 

3,306 

52,804 

159,743 

1903 

5,974 

35,620 

9,473 

3,426 

54,493 

163,628 

1904 

•  •  • 

. .  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  « 

56,639 

166,051 

So  far  from  these  figures  supporting  the  fears 
expressed,  they  point  to  an  actual  decrease  for  several 
years  after  1889.  The  year  1900,  which  might  have 
been  a  year  of  unbridled  license  on  the  part  of 
Guardians,  flushed  by  the  acquisition  of  unusual 
powers,  shows  a  decrease  of  nearly  1,000  in  "orphans 
and  other  children  relieved  without  parents,"  and  a 
total  decrease  in  children  maintained  of  over  2,000. 
The  fluctuations  that  occur  over  the  whole  period,  and 
especially  the  increase  after  1900,  affecting  as  they  do 
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every  class  of  child  simultaneously,  whether  adoptable 
or  non-adoptable,  suggest  a  common  cause  operating 
throughout,  and  that  cause  certainly  not  the  Acts 
in  question.  The  numbers  of  children  in  receipt  of 
out-relief  are  also  appended  to  the  table,  to  show  that 
the  same  fluctuations  affect  them  too,  though  neither 
Act  applies  to  such  children. 

Another  apprehension,  which  was  freely  expressed 
at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  1 889  Act,  and  which 
seems  likely  to  have  proved  an  accurate  forecast,  was 
that  the  provision  under  which  the  parent  remains 
liable  to  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  the  child 
would  probably  be  in  the  main  inoperative.  It  has 
been  still  harder  to  collect  figures  to  illustrate  the 
working  of  this  section  of  the  Acts  which  shall  be 
both  representative  and  accurate.  The  few  that  are 
appended  must  be  taken  with  some  reserve  in  detail, 
but,  regarded  broadly,  may  be  taken  as  fair  evidence 
of  the  general  tendency. 

Kensington.  —  Amount  paid  by  relatives  in 
respect  of  children  maintained  during  the  year  ending 
Michaelmas  1904,  ;^I9. 

Paddington. — Only  one  case  where  a  parent  was 
ordered  to  contribute  after  being  deprived  of  custody 
of  child. 

St  Pancras. — The  number  of  cases  in  which  pay- 
ments have  been  made  by  parents  of  protected  children 
is  inappreciable.  The  Clerk  cannot  trace  a  dozen  cases 
in  which  contributions  have  been  regularly  received. 
Five  per  cent  of  the  payments  ordered  are  actually 
recovered. 

Guildford. — Orders  have  been  obtained  for 
contributions  in  two  out  of  four  cases.  Very  few 
shillings  actually  received.  Large  arrears — imprison- 
ment in  both  cases  for  the  arrears. 

Newton  Abbot. — No  parents  have  been  compelled 
to  contribute  towards  the  relief  of  children  adopted. 
Such  results  are  insignificant  in  the  extreme,  and 
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tend  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  something 
lacking  in  the  policy  of  the  Guardians  or  in  the 
methods  employed  for  enforcing  the  powers  under  the 
Acts.  It  has  always  been  urged,  and  I  believe  it  to 
be  incontestable,  that  the  Acts  without  the  powers  to 
enforce  contribution  would  be  incomplete  and  unjust 
to  worthy  parents.  That  these  powers  should  remain 
in  almost  complete  abeyance  through  unwillingness  or 
inability  to  enforce  them  argues  either  an  incomplete- 
ness in  the  mechanism  or  a  failure  on  the  part  of 
Guardians  to  extract  all  that  is  possible  from  the 
machine.  The  difficulties  experienced  both  of  obtain- 
ing magistrates'  orders  for  repayment  and  of  enforcing 
such  orders  have  been  frequently  and  forcibly  re- 
presented. Compare  Miss  Lonsdale  s  paper  on  this 
subject  read  in  1898  at  the  Central  Conference : — 

"If  there  is  one  thing  which  Guardians  in  London 
and  other  towns  have  reason  to  know,  it  is  the  diffi- 
culty of  enforcing  such  payments.  .  .  .  Most 
Guardians  will  agree  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the 
safeguard  of  repayment  by  parents  will  be  a  mere 
farce." 

But  that  magistrates*  orders  for  parents'  contri- 
butions can  be  both  obtained  and  enforced  is  proved 
by  the  success  which  has  attended  the  efforts  of  the 
National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Children,  who  do  a  parallel  and  very  similar  work. 
Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr  Parr,  the  Society's  Assis- 
tant Secretary,  I  am  enabled  to  quote  a  statement 
showing  the  amount  recovered  by  the  Society  from 
parents  under  maintenance  orders  of  Courts  : — 

"Out  of  an  amount  of  ;^  1,709  which  might  have 
been  collected  under  orders  on  parents  for  payments 
for  maintenance  during  the  year  1903-4,  a  sum  of 
;^i,39i  was  collected.  A  fair  proportion  of  the 
balance  {jCs  i  8)  will  be  paid  eventually,  and  those  who 
fail  to  meet  their  responsibility  by  paying  have  it 
brought  home  to  them  by  prosecution  and  imprison- 
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ment.  The  ;^3i8  includes  one  sum  of  jC 51  f  and  six 
of  ;^io  and  over,  totalling  altogether  jCi22" 

The  Society  in  this  year  paid  ;^5,024  for  the 
maintenance  of  children,  towards  which  the  above  sum 
of  ;^  1 ,  709  was  to  be  a  repayment. 

The  proportion  recovered  (about  four-fifths)  must  be 
regarded  as  surprisingly  large,  even  when  full  allow- 
ance has  been  made  for  the  probability  that  the 
average  standing  of  the  families  coming  within  the 
operations  of  the  Society  is  considerably  higher  than 
that  of  parents  of  children  adopted  by  the  Guardians. 
The  Society  keep  a  careful  register  of  all  parents  of 
children  in  whose  interests  they  have  acted,  and 
exercise  the  utmost  vigilance  in  keeping  communi- 
cations open  with  them.  They  are  visited  at  regular 
intervals,  whether  an  order  for  maintenance  has  been 
made  against  them  or  not,  for  the  guiding  principle 
of  the  Society  is  to  bring  about  a  family  reunion,  and  so 
to  influence  the  parents  as  to  make  them  fit  again  for 
the  resumption  of  their  parental  responsibilities.  The 
responsibilities  of  Guardians  are  so  various,  the  duties 
of  their  relieving  officers  so  detailed,  and  the  defaulting 
parents  often  of  such  a  desperately  degraded  type, 
that  a  near  approach  to  the  standard  of  the  Society's 
success  is  probably  out  of  the  question  ;  but  if  a  certain 
section  of  every  Board  made  the  present  and  future  of 
the  children  their  special  province,  and  worked  with 
the  relieving  officers  to  tnis  end  (as  is  often  done, 
especially  in  the  larger  towns),  the  following  desirable 
results  might  be  attained  : — 

1 .  A  larger  proportion  of  contribution  money  might 
be  secured. 

2.  A  certain  number  (small,  it  is  true)  of  children 
might  be  returned  to  their  natural  guardians,  who, 
under  less  vigilant  methods,  would  remain  chargeable. 

3.  The  deterrent  effect  of  the  Act  (which  is  and 
should  be  essentially  deterrent)  would  be  enhanced, 
and  tend  to  reduce  the  cases,  which  under  a  less  strict 
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application  of  its  provisions  would  find  the  shelter  of 
the  Workhouse. 

As  confirmation  of  these  views,  and  as  evidence 
that  the  Acts  are  in  places  being  carried  out  in  this 
spirit,  I  will  quote  excerpts  from  two  letters  I  have 
received  from  well-known  Poor  Law  administrators. 

1.  From  Mr  S.  D.  Fuller,  of  the  Paddington 
Board :  **  We  are  always  glad  to  return  the  children, 
if  we  are  satisfied  that  their  parents,  who  deserted 
them,  or  their  relatives,  who  gave  them  up  to  us,  are 
able  and  willing  to  do  their  duty  towards  them." 

2.  From  Miss  Mary  Clifford,  of  the  Bristol  Board  : 
"  We  watch  the  conduct  of  the  parents  of  adopted 
children,  and  when  there  are  signs  of  reformation, 
we  allow  them  to  have  the  children  on  trial,  without 
rescinding  the  adoption.  Our  two  Infant  Life  Pro- 
tection Inspectors  then  visit  and  report.  If  satisfactory, 
we  finally  rescind  the  adoption.  If  unsatisfactory,  we 
resume  the  charge  of  the  children.  The  parents  as  a 
rule  are  most  anxious  to  get  the  children  back ;  they 
intensely  dislike  being  ordered  to  pay,  and  yet  having 
no  control. 

Before  the  Act  of  1889  it  was  said  with  some 
humour  and  much  force,  that  **  Boards  of  Guardians 
were  obliged  to  search  for  parents,  but  were  not  obliged 
to  find  them " :  indeed,  they  very  often,  imitating 
Nelson,  applied  their  blind  eye  to  the  task,  recognising 
that  the  discovery  of  the  parent  might  bring  disaster 
to  the  child.  Under  the  recent  legislation  nothing  but 
good  can  result  from  keeping  the  parents  under  as  con- 
tinuous observation  as  possible. 

The  labour  involved  in  such  work  cannot  be  light  ; 
it  requires  a  stiff  back,  and  a  heart  not  too  tender.  In 
order  to  render  the  treatment  of  children's  cases  con- 
secutive, the  case  of  each  chargeable  child  should  be 
reviewed  in  detail  not  less  often  than  once  a  year,  pre- 
ferably once  in  six  months,  and  this  review  must  include 
an  account  of  its  parents  or  guardians,  if  there  are  any. 
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The  work  would  be  considerably  lightened  by  the 
application  of  the  case-paper  or  history-sheet  system, 
a  system  which  I  am  glad  to  say  my  Board  seem  likely 
to  adopt  for  the  children  under  their  care,  as  a  result 
of  the  paper  read  by  Miss  James  at  the  last  meeting  of 
this  Conference. 

The  reference  that  has  been  made  to  the  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  seems  to 
demand  some  notice  of  the  parallelism  between  the 
Society's  operations  under  the  Acts  dealing  with  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  and  the  Guardians* 
operations  under  the  Poor  Law  Acts  dealing  with  the 
Detention  of  Children.  The  year  1889  saw  the  almost 
simultaneous  passage  of  the  original  Act  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Cruelty,  and  the  Poor  Law  Act  giving 
powers  of  adoption  to  Guardians.  A  perusal  of  the 
two  Acts  leads  to  the  inevitable  inference  that  the 
hand  which  drew  the  second  Act  had  within  easy 
reach  for  reference  the  provisions  of  the  first.  The 
one  was  a  complement  of  the  other.  Both  Acts  have 
been  amended  and  amplified  pari  passu.  Under  the 
increased  powers  and  opportunities  it  might  have  been 
anticipated  that  the  convictions  obtained  by  the  Society 
would  have  led  to  that  flooding  of  the  Workhouse 
with  misused  and  adoptable  children,  as  to  which  many 
fears  were  expressed.  But  such  has  not  proved  to  be 
the  case,  for  two  reasons : — Firstly,  the  guiding  principle 
of  the  Society,  namely,  that  parents  shall,  where  possible, 
retain  or  resume  their  parental  responsibilities,  ensures 
that  it  is  only  in  the  last  resort  and  in  the  worst  cases 
that  the  home  is  broken  up ;  and  even  in  these  cases, 
where  an  order  of  maintenance  is  obtained,  every 
effort  is  made  by  the  Society  to  supplement  the  parent's 
contribution,  so  that  the  child  may  be  sent  to  a  chari- 
table home  or  institution.  It  is  only  where  the  true 
Poor  Law  condition  of  destitution  is  realised  that  the 
shelter  of  the  Workhouse  is  sought  for  the  child. 
Secondly,  the  Society  has  found  that  most  Boards  of 
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Guardians  are  extremely  reluctant  to  receive  and  exer- 
cise their  powers  of  adoption  over  such  children. 

The  idea  inherent  in  the  word  "  adoption  "  of  a  pro- 
longed and  costly  responsibility  has  acted  as  a  deterrent 
to  many  Boards  and  individual  Guardians.  But  in 
actual  fact  there  are  few  if  any  responsibilities  addi- 
tional to  those  attaching  to  any  child  maintained.  The 
adoption  is  a  matter  of  simple  resolution,  can  be 
terminated  at  any  time  by  an  equally  simple  resolution, 
can  be  delegated  to  any  suitable  person  or  Society, 
and  if  contested,  is  rescinded  or  confirmed  by  a  Court 
of  Summary  Jurisdiction.  It  is  a  process  simple,  non- 
compromising,  and  inexpensive.  Under  these  conditions 
there  can  be  no  adequate  reason  why  every  adoptable 
child  maintained  in  any  Union  should  not  be  in  fact 
adopted.  The  numbers  of  adoptable  children  charge- 
able to  a  Union  reach  a  very  high  proportion  of  all  the 
children  maintained.  In  my  own  Union,  out  of  a  total 
of  140  children  maintained,  as  many  as  106  conform 
to  the  conditions  laid  down  in  the  Act  of  1899  as 
warranting  adoption  by  the  Board,  by  reason  of  deser- 
tion or  orphanhood,  or  the  physical,  mental,  or  moral 
incapacity  of  the  parent;  and  it  is  probable  that  a 
somewhat  similar  proportion  would  hold  good  gener- 
ally. Of  these  106  children,  18  have  been  adopted. 
Of  the  remaining  88,  a  certain  number,  it  is  impossible 
to  say  how  many,  run  the  risk  of  being  exposed  to 
sudden  interference  from  parents  or  relatives  just  at 
the  most  critical  age — an  interference  from  which  com- 
plete protection  is  afforded  by  a.doption,  the  more 
complete  as  the  Act  of  1 899  provides  for  a  penalty  on 
conviction  for  assisting  or  inducing  children  under  the 
control  of  the  Guardians  to  leave  the  place  where  they 
are  under  control,  or  for  harbouring  such  children. 

My  Board,  which  has  only  used  its  enlarged  powers 
in  isolated  cases,  where  there  has  been  urgent  need  for 
the  immediate  protection  of  children — never  as  a  pre- 
cautionary measure  against  possible  future  develop- 
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ments — has  adopted  since  1889 four  families,  numbering 
altogether  twenty-five,  so  that  it  may  be  justly  said 
of  them  that,  though  the  occasions  have  been  sparing, 
the  use  has  been  generous. 

1.  A  family  of  five  boys — deserted  by  the  father, 
who  was  never  found — was  adopted  in  1890.  They 
are  now  all  out  in  the  world,  and  with  one  exception 
have  done  fairly  well. 

2.  A  family  of  four  boys  and  three  girls,  without  a 
mother,  and  with  a  worthless  father,  was  adopted  in 
1899.  The  father  was  ordered  to  pay  is.  a  week 
towards  maintenance.  He  never  paid,  was  imprisoned 
for  non-payment,  and  is  since  dead. 

3.  A  family  of  two  boys  and  five  girls,  whose 
parents  kept  a  disorderly  house,  was  adopted  in  190a 
This  was  a  particularly  disgraceful  case,  and  both 
parents  were  imprisoned.  An  order  for  5s.  a  week 
towards  maintenance  was  made  on  the  father.  When 
his  payments  were  ;^25  in  arrears  he  was  sent  to 
prison  for  non-payment.  His  arrears  again  amount  to 
£6  or  £i.  The  mother  has  been  leading  a  loose  life 
at  Aldershot,  and  recently  the  eldest  girl,  on  her 
eighteenth  birthday,  joined  the  mother  there.  There 
is  an  inherited  strain  of  the  lowest  type  in  all  the 
children  of  this  family  which  seems  ineradicable.  It 
is  probable  that,  were  the  age  of  control  raised  to 
twice  eighteen,  the  ultimate  result  would  be  the  same 
in  these  hopeless  cases. 

4.  A  family  of  three  girls  and  three  boys,  with 
no  father,  whose  mother  was  convicted  of  keeping  a 
disorderly  house,  and  imprisoned,  was  adopted  in  1902. 
This  mother  also  is  at  present  leading  a  loose  life  at 
Aldershot,  but  the  children  are  of  a  type  wholly  supe- 
rior to  the  last  family,  and  if,  as  seems  probable,  they 
will  eventually  make  good  material,  they  will  form  a 
striking  instance  of  a  happy  result  of  recent  legis- 
lation. 

In  both  of  these  latter  cases  the  Society  for  Pre- 
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vention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  worked  in  co-operation 
with  the  Guardians. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  in  their  struggle 
for  the  security  and  welfare  of  the  children  Guardians 
have  been  provided  by  legislation  with  very  efficient 
weapons  of  defence  (though  the  weapons  of  offence 
against  the  parents  apparently  leave  something  to  be 
desired).  But  there  still  remains  one  class  of  children 
— and  misused  children,  over  whom  they  can  exercise 
very  little  power — the  children  of  the  habitual  vagrant 
This  subject  is  at  present  under  authoritative  con- 
sideration, and  is  therefore  to  a  certain  extent  privi- 
leged ;  but  the  experience  gained  in  recent  years  as  to 
the  employment  by  Guardians  of  their  powers  over 
other  classes  of  misused  children  is  an  element  to  be 
reckoned  with  in  any  attempted  forecast  of  the  amount 
of  advantage  that  might  be  taken  of  any  powers 
granted  to  them  of  dealing  with  vagrants'  children. 
The  fact  that  Boards  of  Guardians  have  not  hitherto 
lost  their  heads  on  the  application  of  existing  powers 
may  be  taken  ^s  prima  facie  evidence  that  they  would 
approach  with  equal  caution  the  still  more  difficult 
task  of  applying  a  new  remedy  to  the  vagrant 
problem. 

DISCUSSION. 

Sir  Francis  Fleming  (Kensington)  asked  for  statistics  as  to  the 
adoption  of  children  by  the  various  London  Boards  of  Guardians. 

Mr  Powell  said  that  the  task  of  getting  the  complete  figures 
from  London  was  a  heavy  one,  but  he  had  those  relating  to  two  or 
three  of  the  Unions.  Since  1889  319  children  had  been  adopted  in 
Kensington  and  280  children  in  Fulham.* 

*  Mr  Henry  F.  Aveling,  Clerk  of  the  Paddington  Board,  furnished  the 
following  return : — 

Number  of  Unions 

exercising  the 
Powers  conferred  Number  of  Children, 

by  the  Acts.         Boys.  Girls.  Total. 

In  London     •  30  i>40O  I1446  2,846 

Ex  London   -  322  2,346  2,532  4*878 

352  3,746  3,978  7,724 
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Mr  F.  J.  Allison  (Mailing)  said  that  as  to  women  who  simply 
came  into  the  house  for  child-birth  the  Guardians  felt  a  consider- 
able difficulty,  as  they  did  not  wish  to  encourage  immorality  and  to 
relieve  the  women  of  their  responsibility.  (Hear,  hear.)  Powers 
were  needed  to  detain  such  cases.  In  his  own  Union  they  had  had 
a  woman  come  in  fom:  or  five  times  for  that  purpose,  and  to  refuse  to 
adopt  them  would  have  meant  to  keep  both  the  woman  and  the  childraa. 
Powers  were  also  wanted  to  enable  the  Guardians  to  attach  part  of  a 
man's  earnings  in  cases  where  his  children  were  adopted  by  the 
Board.  No  such  power  existed  at  present,  but  he  (the  speaker)  had 
privately  arranged  to  do  that  in  one  instance.  They  must  get  over 
the  stupid  sentiment  about  interfering  with  the  liberty  of  the  subject 
It  was  irritating  to  hear  that  phrase  used  about  people  who  really 
needed  drastic  treatment  to  bring  them  to  book.  (Hear,  hear.) 
The  treatment  of  vagrant  children  should  be  made  a  national  one, 
and  any  person  tramping  with  children  should  be  detained  and 
returned  to  his  place  of  settlement.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  law  wanted 
strengthening  in  regard  to  the  children.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Rev.  J.  Shaw  (Epsom)  said  that  in  99  cases  out  of  100  the 
Guardians  only  adopted  children  in  the  case  of  parents  who  were 
utterly  hopeless  and  from  whom  it  was  folly  to  expect  to  get  any  con- 
tribution. To  prosecute  such  vicious  and  abandoned  persons  for 
non-payment,  while  it  might  have  a  deterrent  effect  on  others,  was 
only  throwing  good  money  after  bad  so  far  as  the  offenders  were 
concerned.  (Hear,  hear.)  There  was  no  body  of  men  and  women 
who  took  more  care  with  their  work  than  the  Poor  Law  Guardians, 
and  it  was  not  due  to  their  laxity  that  more  money  was  not  recovered 
from  the  defaulting  parents.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  National  Society  for 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  cases  offered  no  reliable  compari 
son,  as  they  were  prosecutions  for  deliberate  ill-treatment  of  children, 
and  the  offenders  were  often  in  very  good  circumstances.  Guardians 
would  do  well  to  decline  to  let  worthless  parents  resume  possession 
and  control  of  the  children  upon  the  latter  attaining  wage-earning 
age.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  William  Vallance  (Hon.  Treasurer  of  the  Central  Com- 
mittee of  Poor  Law  Conferences,  formerly  Clerk  of  the  Whitechapel 
Union)  said  that  he  looked  upon  the  Acts  of  1889  and  1899  as  two 
of  the  most  useful  in  the  Statute  Book.  He  knew  that  GuarcUans  did 
at  times  hesitate  to  adopt  children  for  fear  of  offering  a  premium  to 
negligent  and  worthless  parents  to  leave  their  children  in  the  care  of 
the  Guardians,  but  any  other  course  might  result  in  the  parents 
resuming  the  control  of  the  children  upon  their  attaining  the  age  at 
which  they  could  earn  wages.  The  children  should  in  many  cases 
be  absolutely  withdrawn  from  any  association  with  their  parents. 
(Hear,  hear.)  There  was  a  fear  that  any  liberal  adoption  of  the  Acts 
would  result  in  an  increase  of  the  number  of  children  who  became 
chargeable,  but  the  greater  number  of  the  children  were  those  who 
would  have  become  chargeable  whether  with  their  parent  or  without 
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There  was  another  point.  They,  as  Guardians,  were  looking  forward 
to  the  time  when  they  would  be  able  to  lay  hold  of  the  children 
who  were  being  tramped  about  the  country  in  all  directions.  But 
they  hesitated  on  account  of  the  expense.  The  first  considerations, 
however,  ought  to  be  the  children's  welfare  and  to  secure  them  against 
becoming  the  paupers  of  the  next  generation.  (Cheers.)  As  to 
contributions  from  parents  they  belonged  to  the  lowest  strata  of 
society,  and  to  get  anything  from  them  would  be  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible. The  possibility  of  a  child  being  permanently  withdrawn 
from  their  care  might  have  a  deterrent  effect  upon  some  parents.  If 
Guardians  would  only  exercise  the  powers  under  the  Acts  of  1889 
and  1899  they  would  be  conferring  a  great  public  benefit.    (Cheers.) 

Miss  Baker  (Holborn)  said  that  the  age  limit  should  be 
increased.  In  Australia,  where  the  powers  of  detention  were  much 
greater,  they  did  not  allow  any  parental  interference  with  the 
children  imtil  aged  twenty,  at  which,  as  a  rule,  the  young  people  were 
self-supporting  and  had  formed  characters  to  some  extent  and  could 
judge  for  themselves  whether  they  would  go  back  to  their  parents. 
Her  Board  adopted  very  freely,  but  she  could  not  remember  any  case 
Where  any  contribution  had  been  recovered. 

Mrs  Stevens  (Bradfield)  said  that  an  effort  should  be  made  to 
prevent  the  birth  of  many  of  the  cases  by  the  detention  of  the  parent, 
and  by  instructing  other  classes  in  the  duty  of  parentage. 

Mrs  Fahey  (Eastbourne)  said  that  the  practical  difficulty  of  with- 
drawing children  from  parental  influence  was  insurmountable  unless 
the  children  were  taken  to  a  different  locality  altogether. 

Mr  Skrine  (Fulham)  said  that  the  powers  of  adoption,  in  regard 
to  "  ins-and-outs,"  required  extension,  and  also  in  the  way  of  enabling 
them  to  punish  delinquent  parents. 

Mr  Powell  said  that  the  difficulty  in  some  cases  might  be  met 
if  the  Guardians  would  act  under  the  Act  of  1891,  and  refuse  to 
allow  the  parents  to  have  access  to  the  children,  in  which  case  the 
parents'  only  remedy  was  by  application  in  the  High  Court.  (Hear, 
hear.) 

Mr  Barker  (Stepney)  said  that  that  Board  was  arranging  to 
remove  some  twenty  children  to  Liverpool,  and  in  that  way  they 
hoped  to  remove  them  from  the  influence  of  the  parents.  He  agreed 
with  Miss  Baker  as  to  the  desirability  of  extending  the  age  of  control 
to  twenty  years. 

Sir  Wm.  Chance  elicited  from  the  speaker  that  the  Board  got  no 
contributions  from  the  parents  who  belonged  to  the  lowest  class. 

Mr  Gauntlet  (Camberwell)  mentioned  that  that  Board  allowed 
the  men  to  go  out,  but  kept  their  children  in  the  house. 

Mrs  Evans  (Strand),  speaking  with  indignation,  said  that  it  was 
impossible  for  her  to  retain  her  seat  and  hear  of  the  men  going  out 
and  leaving  the  children  in  the  house.  What  of  the  women,  who 
had  always  to  bear  the  pain  and  the  burden  of  parentage  ?  The 
man  was  to  go  out  and  the  woman  to  stay  in !    She  was  ashamed 
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to  see  a  lot  of  women  calmly  sit  in  that  hall  to  hear  of  such  a  thing. 
The  men  went  out  to  look  for  work — ^where  ? — ^in  an  armchair  of 
some  free  library,  where  with  a  book  or  paper  before  him,  the  man 
was  enjoying  a  good  sleep.  (Laughter.)  Or  else  the  man  was 
slumbering  on  the  Embankment,  or  in  the  parks,  and  swelling  the 
ranks  of  the  so-called  "unemployed.''  (Laughter.)  When  a  man 
got  work,  what  was  it  ? — "  eight  hours  a  day.''  Was  there  a  working 
woman  in  this  country  who  got  an  eight  hours'  day  ?    No. 

"  Man's  work  sometimes  is  from  sun  to  san, 
But  a  woman's  work  is  nerer  done." 

As  long  as  she  lived  her  sole  work  would  be  the  betterment  of  die 
condition  of  her  own  sex.     (Cheers.) 

Mr  Hawkes  (West  Mailing)  said  that  the  question  resolved 
itself  into  the  primary  one  of  the  problem  of  providing  work  for 
those  who  were  willing  to  do  it  but  could  not,  owing  to  defects  of 
one  kind  or  another,  obtain  it  For  the  willing,  work  of  some  kind 
ought  to  be  found,  if  possible,  and  to  the  unwilling  the  most  drastic 
treatment  imaginable  should  be  meted  out    (Hear,  hear.) 

Mrs  Morris  (Camberwell)  endorsed  all  that  Mrs  Evans  had  said 
for  her  sex,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  the  age  limit  for  the  control 
of  adopted  children  would  be  raised  to  twenty  years.     (Hear,  hear.) 

The  President  :  This  discussion  has  been  specially  interesting 
to  me  because  I  had  the  carriage  of  the  1899  Act  through  the  House 
of  Commons.     (Hear,  hear.)     All  the  difficulties  that  have  been 
pointed  out  were  foreseen  and  were  all  taken  into  account ;  but  what 
the  Government  of  the  day  had  to  do  was  to  pres^it  such  a  Bill  as 
the  House  of  Commons  could  be  persuaded  to  pass,  and  I  had  to 
advise  those  who  supported  the  Bill  that  they  were  certain  to  meet  with 
great  opposition  if  they  proposed  any  interference  with  the  principles  of 
parental  control.   You  and  I  know  that  that  is  an  absolute  humbug  in 
these  cases,  but  the  House  of  Commons  is  more  liable  to  be  influenced 
by  abstract  than  by  concrete  questions.    With  regard  to  the  suggestion, 
for  which  much  may  be  said,  that  the  age  limit  should  be  raised  to 
twenty  years  of  age,  I  am  bound  to  point  out  that  it  might  be  argued 
that  at  eighteen  a  boy  or  girl  were  much  better  freed  from  the  control 
of  the  Poor  Law  Guardians  altogether.     Care  ought  to  be  taken  in 
these  cases  of  adoption  from  worthless  parents  that  the  children  are 
sent   beyond  their  reach  altogether.      (Hear,   hear.)      Upon  the 
question  that  has  been  raised  we  have  hardly  the  right  to  speak  at  the 
present  time  as  it  is  under  consideration — I  mean  that  of  the  treat- 
ment of  the  children  of  vagrants.    The  Commission  that  is  sitting 
can  hardly  avoid  doing  something  for  them.     (Hear,  hear.)    It  is 
not  often  one  hears  one's  work  criticised.     We  expected  great  diffi- 
culties in  getting  this  Bill  through  and  had  conjured  up  a  vision  of 
two  or  three  sessions'  work,  but  I  got  a  lovely  chance  one  night  at 
twelve  o'clock  midnight  and  got  it  through  the  second  reading  with- 
out telling  the  House  a  syllable — (hear,  hear,  and  laughter) — and  I  got 
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it  through  the  Committee,  report  stage,  and  third  reading  all  with 
the  same  good  luck.  (Hear,  hear.)  You  will  see  how  things  take 
place  in  the  House  of  Commons.  (Laughter.)  I  can  only  hope 
that  my  successor  in  the  House,  a  very  able  and  competent  friend  of 
mine,  may  be  as  lucky  as  I  was  in  getting  his  Bills  through  when  he 
has  any  little  difficulty.  (Cheers.)  I  congratulate  Mr  Powell  upon 
his  excellent  and  admirable  paper  upon  one  of  the  most  difficult  and 
controverted  questions  of  the  Poor  Law.     (Cheers.) 

Mr  Powell,  replying,  said  that  he  was  not  aware  that  Mr  Russell 
had  piloted  the  Act  through  the  House  of  Commons.  It  was  a  very 
interesting  fact  It  had  been  a  most  efficient  Act,  and,  roughly 
speaking,  over  half  the  Unions  in  England  and  Wales  had  adopted 
it  He  had  noticed,  in  going  through  the  Reports  of  the  Poor  Law 
Conferences  for  the  last  few  years,  that  they  were  an  admirable 
record  of  the  progress  of  Poor  Law  reform — (hear,  hear) — and  that 
over  and  over  again  Sir  William  Chance  had  uiged  the  necessity  of 
doing  something  for  the  repression  of  vagrancy,  and  the  Conference 
would  join  with  him  in  expressing  satisfaction  that  Sir  William 
Chance  had  consented  to  serve  on  the  Departmental  Committee  to 
investigate  the  question  of  vagrancy.     (Cheers.) 

The  discussion  then  closed. 

A  portion  of  the  time  at  end  of  the  afternoon  sitting  was  devoted 
to  miscellaneous  questions  on  Poor  I^w  matters. 

Mr  Keyes  (Camberwell)  asked  why  Guardians  were  not  entitled 
to  visit  the  children  who  had  been  boarded  outside  the  respective 
Unions.  He  believed  that  it  would  be  advantageous  to  the  children 
for  the  Guardians  to  be  empowered  to  visit  and  inspect  them.  Was 
it  a  matter  of  money  ? 

Sir  William  Chance  said  that  it  was  not  a  financial  objection  at 
all.  Special  Committees  were  appointed  to  look  after  the  children 
in  each  locality,  and  it  was  considered  that  the  less  the  Guardians,  as 
Guardians,  visited  the  children  the  better,  for  it  tended  to  emphasise 
the  Poor  Law  connection  of  the  child  if  bodies  of  Guardians  visited 
various  localities  to  inspect  the  children.     (Hear,  hear.) 

The  Chairman:  The  express  object  of  boarding-out  is  to  get 
rid  of  the  pauper  taint,  and  that  is  inevitable  if  Guardians  visit  out> 
side  their  own  Unions  the  houses  where  children  are  boarded  out. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

The  proceedings  were  then  adjourned. 
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Friday,  9TH  December. 

Mr  T.  W.  Russell  again  took  the  chair. 

Mr  Reginald  A.  Bray,  L.C.C.  (CamberwdlX  then  read  the 
following  paper : — 

THE   GUARDIANS   AND  THE   FEEBLE- 

MINDED. 

By  Mr  REGINALD  A.  BRAY,  L.C.C, 

Lmit  GmmnUmm,  Cmmiermgli  i/mUm  ;  mmJ  m.  Membtr  0/tke  CmtmcU  t/'tJU  Nmtimmi 
AMtocmti0nM  the  IVt^fare  c/tJU  FttbU-MbuUd, 


Few  problems  are  more  beset  with  difficulties  or  more 
urgently  demand  a  solution  than  the  problem  of  how 
to  deal  with,  what  may  perhaps  best  be  called,  the 
failures  of  modern  civilisation.  These  failures  come 
before  us  in  many  shapes,  assuming  for  the  most  part 
singularly  unpleasant  forms.  They  appear  as  the 
morally  unfit  and  fill  our  prisons ;  they  appear  as  the 
physically  unfit  and  fill  our  workhouses ;  and  they 
appear  as  the  mentally  unfit  and  fill  our  asylums. 

For  centuries  we  have  recognised,  often  grudgingly 
and  often  indignantly,  that  the  community  has  duties 
towards  these  people ;  but  the  principles  guiding  our 
conduct  have  undergone  a  progressive  transformation. 
Formerly  our  actions  were  in  the  main  directed  by  a 
desire  for  punishment ;  the  failures  cost  us  money  and 
swelled  the  rates  ;  and  we  visited  upon  the  unfortunates 
our  own  not  unnatural  indignation.  This  point  of 
view  has  now  changed  ;  in  place  of  crying  for  punitive 
measures,  we  demand  a  remedy  as  regards  the  present, 
means  of  prevention  as  regards  the  future. 

This  change  of  attitude  has  made  necessary  a  more 
careful  study  and  a  more  rigorous  classification  of  the 
failures.  So  long  as  we  merely  desired  to  punish,  it 
was  enough  to  confine  and  submit  to  a  rigorous  dis- 
cipline the  mentally  unfit.  But  when  we  began  to 
seek  a  cure,  it  was  abundantly  clear  that  the  very 
miscellaneous  body,  once  termed  the  insane,  must  be 
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treated  in  many  very  different  ways.  There  were  the 
imbeciles  and  the  idiots — people  who  suffer  from  an 
almost  total  absence  of  intellectual  power ;  there  were 
the  actively  insane — people  who  display  abnormal 
and  deranged  mental  characteristics  ;  and  of  late  years 
a  group  has  been  discovered  which,  while  it  varies 
from  the  normal,  does  not  exhibit  any  very  startling 
peculiarity,  save  that  of  practical  inability  to  make  its 
way  in  life.  Sent  to  an  asylum,  members  of  this  latter 
class  speedily  become  imbeciles ;  kept  in  their  own 
homes  and  untrained,  they  sink,  more  slowly  indeed, 
but  none  the  less  surely,  to  the  same  unfortunate 
position.  These  are  now  known  as  the  feeble-minded. 
The  name  is  vague,  but  accurately  describes  their  most 
obvious  characteristic. 

The  Problem. 

Guardians  know  well  the  class,  though  they  do  not 
always  give  to  it  any  specific  name.  The  men  are 
continually  drifting  into  and  out  of  the  House.  Out- 
side they  are  termed  silly  folk,  occasionally  perform 
a  few  odd  jobs,  but  can  never  secure  any  regular 
employment.  Inside,  they  are  not,  as  a  rule,  difficult 
to  manage ;  but  the  Labour  Master  finds  it  hard  to 
discover  tasks  they  can  perform.  In  consequence, 
they  loll  idly  about  the  rooms  and  grounds,  welcoming 
any  act  of  kindness,  and  to  the  best  of  their  ability 
displaying  their  gratitude.  The  Guardians  do  not 
know  what  to  do  with  them ;  they  cannot  send  them 
to  an  asylum,  because  no  doctor  will  certify  them  as 
insane  ;  they  cannot  refuse  them  admission  to  the 
House,  because  their  destitution  is  obvious.  At  times 
they  send  them  out  to  seek  for  work,  but  with  the 
uncomfortable  assurance  that  they  will  inevitably 
return. 

Unfortunate  as  is  the  position  of  the  men  belonging 
to  this  class,  it  at  any  rate  lacks  the  element  of  tragedy 
associated  with  the  lot  of  the  women.     These  come  to 
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the  House  as  young  girls,  led  astray  in  the  streets,  to 
give  birth  to  their  first  baby ;  they  return  repeatedly 
on  the  same  pitiful  errand.  Under  existing  conditions, 
nothing  is  or  can  be  done.  But  the  situation  is  ren- 
dered more  distressing  by  the  knowledge  that  these 
women  are  bringing  into  the  world  children  destined 
almost  certainly  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  their 
mother. 

The  problem,  urgently  demanding  a  solution,  can 
now  be  stated  in  a  few  words.  We  have  in  our  midst 
a  large  number  of  feeble-minded  men  and  women.  In 
spite  of  their  frequently  robust  physical  health,  they 
are  quite  unable  to  earn  their  own  living ;  in  conse- 
quence the  cost  of  their  maintenance  falls  almost 
entirely  on  the  rates.  Further,  the  evil  does  not  end 
with  them ;  their  children — and  they  are  many — 
undoubtedly  inherit  the  characteristics  of  their  parents, 
and  provide  a  continuous  supply  of  similar  undesirables. 
Finally — and  I  venture  to  think  this  consideration  will 
not  be  without  its  weight — their  own  life,  as  it  appears 
to  them,  is  an  unhappy  one.  Unlike  the  imbeciles, 
their  mental  equipment  is  sufficient  to  make  them 
conscious  of  their  unfortunate  position,  but  insufficient 
to  enable  them  to  find  a  way  of  escape. 

What  Guardians  are  Doing. 

A  large  expense  to  the  present  generation,  a 
danger  to  posterity,  and  a  source  of  misery  to  them- 
selves, these  people  have  always  been  with  us  in 
considerable  numbers,  have  only  recently  been  classi- 
fied, and  are  even  now  generally  regarded,  with  that 
gentle  apathy  distinguishing  much  of  our  conduct,  as  a 
necessary  accompaniment  of  an  advanced  civilisation. 
But  here  and  there  a  new  attitude  towards  this  class  is 
becoming  visible.  Several  Boards  of  Guardians  have 
recognised  its  existence,  and  are  attempting  to  make 
special  provision  for  its  members ;  others,  urged  of- 
by  a  sense  of  vague  discontent,  are  beginning  to  cop^ 
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sider  what  can  be  done ;  while  the  question  has  more 
than  once  become  a  subject  for  the  Poor  Law  Con- 
ference. All  this  is  to  the  good,  and  is  a  necessary 
preliminary  to  action.  At  present,  however,  it  would 
be  easy  to  summarise  in  a  few  pages  actual  achieve- 
ments. Here  a  few  Homes  have  been  started  for 
children  of  this  class,  where  suitable  training  can 
be  given ;  there  Guardians  are  sending  children  to 
existing  Homes  managed  by  philanthropic  societies ; 
while  other  Boards  are  discussing  the  matter  with  the 
view  of  joint  action. 

**  Nothing  done,"  however,  sums  up  the  general 
result  of  Guardians*  deliberations.  Of  empty  talk 
there  is  indeed  abundance,  but  it  is  surely  high  time 
for  us  to  consider  the  age  of  mere  discussion  as  over 
and  the  age  of  definite  action  begun.  A  very  large 
number  of  experiments  have  been  made,  and  point  out 
clearly  enough  the  right  course  to  follow. 

The  Elementary  Schools. 

Hitherto  I  have  had  in  view  only  the  finished 
product — the  adult  feeble-minded,  male  and  female. 
But  if  we  turn  to  their  past  history  we  shall  find  that 
the  same  characteristics  which  distinguished  these 
people  in  their  years  of  maturity  distinguished  them 
also  in  the  days  of  childhood.  Education  authorities 
throughout  the  land  have  for  long  been  familiar  with 
the  unpleasant  fact  that  many  of  the  children  attending 
school  derive  no  benefit  from  the  instruction  there 
given.  They  remain  in  the  lowest  standards,  big 
stupid-looking  creatures,  difficult  to  manage,  and  a 
continual  source  of  trouble  to  the  remainder  of  the 
class.  In  the  large  classes,  and  mixed  with  normal 
boys  and  girls,  it  was  impossible  for  these  feeble- 
minded children  to  receive  the  individual  attention  they 
required.  In  1894,  with  the  consent  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  the  School  Board  for  London  started 
special  schools  adapted  to  the  needs  of  these  children. 
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In  1899  was  passed  the  Elementary  Education  (De- 
fective and  Epileptic  Children)  Act.  This  Act  gave  to 
the  school  authority  power  to  make  arrangements  for 
feeble-minded  children,  and  further  allowed  the  age  of 
compulsory  attendance  to  be  extended  up  to  sixteen. 
The  Act  was  only  of  a  permissive  character,  and  has 
been  put  in  force  by  not  more  than  one-fourth  of  the 
country.  The  results  have  justified  the  existence  of 
these  special  schools.  With  the  exception  of  im- 
beciles, whose  case  is  hopeless  and  who  have  to  be 
excluded,  the  children  have  shown  a  marked  improve- 
ment in  character  and  general  intelligence.  Some, 
after  a  few  years'  training,  have  been  enabled  to  attend 
with  profit  the  ordinary  elementary  schools ;  others, 
while  failing  to  reach  this  standard,  are  capable  of 
doing  useful  work.  It  has  been  estimated  that  about 
one-third  of  those  sent  to  these  schools  will  be  able  to 
earn  their  own  living. 

The  last  report  of  the  School  Board  for  London 
states  that  3,295  mentally  defective  children  were 
attending  special  schools,  while  the  results  of  schedul- 
ing show  that  the  total  number  of  such  children  in 
London  is  5,549.  Using  these  figures  as  the  basis  of 
calculation,  it  is  certain  that  the  numbers  for  England 
and  Wales  must  be  at  least  100,000. 

Homes  for  the  Feeble-Minded. 

But  however  useful  these  special  schools  may  be,  it 
is  clear  that  by  themselves  they  cannot  solve  the 
problem.  They  may  render  one-third  self-supporting, 
but  there  remains  outstanding  the  other  two-thirds 
Those  at  the  age  of  sixteen  pass  out  of  the  control  of 
the  education  authority,  improved  indeed  in  intelli- 
gence, but  yet  incapable  of  fending  for  themselves 
For  such,  sundry  Homes  have  been  established  by 
various  bodies.  The  object  in  each  case  is  the  same, 
to  provide  suitable  employment  and  to  ensure  the 
necessary  care  and  superintendence. 
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The  National  Association  for  Promoting  the  Wel- 
fare of  the  Feeble-minded  has  under  its  control  several 
Homes  of  this  kind.  There  is  a  Home  for  teaching 
girls  house,  laundry,  and  needlework.  There  is  a  Home 
for  mothers  and  infants.  A  specially  interesting  ex- 
periment has  been  made  in  establishing  a  Home  for 
elder  boys.  Here  about  twenty  lads  are  received  and 
trained.  The  work  lies  mainly  out  of  doors,  and  is 
connected  with  the  management  of  poultry,  garden, 
and  allotment.  After  a  few  years  the  boys  are  boarded 
out  with  cottagers,  and  work  on  farms,  earning  up  to 
ten  shillings  a  week.  Other  philanthropic  agencies 
have  Homes  of  a  similar  kind,  and,  but  for  financial 
difficulties,  many  more  would  now  be  in  existence. 

With  regard  to  public  bodies,  I  may  perhaps  call 
attention  to  the  action  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums 
Board,  which  has  done  much  useful  work  of  a  pioneer- 
ing nature.  In  its  dealings  with  the  insane  it  has 
found  itself  compelled  to  make  special  provision  for 
the  feeble-minded  children.  Four  Homes  have  been 
established  near  schools  where  there  are  special  classes 
for  the  mentally  defective.  It  is  not  of  course  possible 
to  retain  the  children  after  the  age  of  sixteen  has  been 
reached ;  but  the  Board,  conscious  of  this  difficulty, 
has,  with  the  consent  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
instituted  Homes  where  feeble-minded  persons  can  be 
kept  up  to  the  age  of  twenty-one,  and  where  they  can 
be  taught  suitable  trades.  Here  they  will,  at  least  in 
part,  contribute  to  the  cost  of  their  maintenance. 

It  is  needless  to  mention  other  institutions.  Further 
study  only  goes  to  deepen  the  favourable  impression 
made  by  such  Homes.  The  inmates  are  happy  and 
contented,  and  when  tactfully  handled,  not  difficult  to 
control.  The  insistent  melancholy  which  often  haunts 
these  unfortunates  disappears.  They  lose  the  feeling 
that  they  are  good  for  nothing,  and  become  conscious 
that  they  are  able  to  do  useful  work. 
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After-Care. 

But  special  schools  and  Homes,  even  when  the 
inmates  are  retained  till  they  reach  the  age  of  twenty- 
one,  are  not  sufficient.  They  are  good  so  far  as  they 
go,  but  they  do  not  go  far  enough.  There  remains 
the  problem  of  the  adult  feeble-minded.  What  can  be 
done  for  them  ?  Are  they  to  drift  back  to  the  Work- 
house, when  all  the  cost  of  their  training  will  be 
wasted  ?  We  cannot  well  reconcile  ourselves  to  this 
dismal  fate.  It  is  true  that  at  present  no  provision  is 
actually  made  for  them,  but  experience  indicates  the 
right  course.  Broadly  speaking,  these  adult  feeble- 
minded fall  into  two  classes — those  who  have  made 
sufficient  progress  to  justify  the  belief  that  they  can 
support  themselves,  and  those  whom  we  can  never 
expect  to  arrive  at  this  desirable  condition. 

Let  us  consider  each  class  separately.  With  regard 
to  the  first,  it  is  indeed  true  that  they  possess  sufficient 
intelligence  to  perform  remunerative  tasks,  but  in  very 
rare  instances  are  they  capable  of  finding  the  work  for 
themselves,  keeping  it  when  obtained,  and  looking 
after  their  own  interests.  For  the  real  feeble-minded, 
as  distinguished  from  cases  of  mere  backward  develop- 
ment, there  is  no  cure.  Feeble-mindedness  is  a  con- 
genital  defect,  and  points  to  some  innate  fault  in  the 
brain.  We  may  train  the  brains  that  exist,  but  we  can 
no  more  supply  the  mentally  defective  with  brains 
than  we  can  give  eyes  to  the  blind  or  hearing  to  the 
deaf  We  must  reconcile  ourselves  to  the  fact  that 
during  all  their  life  they  will  be  different  from  their 
fellow-creatures,  and  will  need  a  guidance  and  a  care 
which  the  normal  man  does  not  require.  In  their  own 
interests,  in  the  interests  also  of  posterity,  we  must 
exercise  some  measure  of  superintendence  over  their 
actions. 

The  history  of  the  after  -  care  associations  con- 
nected with  the  special  schools  and  Homes  seems  to 
show  what  should  be  done.     These  were  established 
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with  the  view  of  keeping  in  touch  with  the  children 
when  they  passed  out  of  the  direct  control  of  the 
institution.  Committees  of  men  and  women  made 
themselves  responsible  for  certain  cases.  They  helped 
them  to  obtain  employment,  visited  them  and  encouraged 
them  at  their  work,  and  rendered  them  advice  and 
assistance  in  the  various  difficulties  that  beset  their 
life.  Such  associations  have  in  general  been  very 
successful.  The  feeble-minded  are  easy  to  guide, 
though  they  cannot  be  driven.  In  a  sense  they  are 
like  children,  though  without  the  promise  of  child- 
hood ;  they  make  friends  easily,  and  conscious  as  they 
are  of  their  infirmity,  readily  take  advice.  What  is 
required  is  a  large  extension  and  development  of  these 
after-care  committees,  so  that  permanent  relations 
may  be  established  between  their  members  and  the 
mentally  defective. 

With  regard  to  the  second  class  of  feeble-minded, 
those  who  can  never  be  expected  to  be  self-supporting, 
the  choice  lies  between  an  extension  of  the  Home 
system  for  the  adults  or  their  reception  into  the 
Workhouses.  There  is  no  other  alternative,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  which  course  we  should  elect  to  pursue. 
In  the  Home  they  will  at  least  contribute  to  the  cost 
of  their  keep,  and  more  than  this,  they  will  get  some 
share  of  life's  happiness. 

The  Solution  of  the  Problem. 

It  is  now  possible  to  indicate  the  solution  of  the 
problem  of  the  feeble-minded.  For  the  children  we 
must  have  special  schools  throughout  the  land.  Closely 
connected  with  these  we  need  Homes  and  after-care 
associations.  We  shall  then  have  dotted  over  the 
country  farm  colonies  where  industries  and  work 
suitable  for  men  and  women  will  be  carried  on.  From 
these  colonies  there  will  be  a  continual  outflow  of  those 
inmates  capable  of  supporting  themselves.  The  various 
Committees  will  find  them  employment,  watch  over 
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their  fortunes,  secure  them  lodgings,  or  preferably 
gather  them  in  residential  hostels.  The  cost,  though 
large,  will  be  less  than  that  incurred  at  present  It 
has  been  estimated  that  on  each  feeble-minded  in  the 
Workhouse  during  the  course  of  his  existence  is  ex- 
pended a  sum  of  j6  1,200.  The  various  Homes  will  be 
at  least  as  cheap  to  keep  up  as  the  Workhouse,  while 
a  large  portion  of  the  expense  will  be  met  by  the 
earnings  of  the  inmates. 

What  the  Guardians  can  do. 

Even  under  present  conditions  and  in  the  existing 
state  of  the  law,  Guardians  can  do  much  for  the  feeble- 
minded. With  the  consent  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  several  Boards  may  combine  for  any  purpose 
connected  with  the  administration  of  the  relief  of  the 
poor.  It  is  therefore  possible,  without  a  costly  multi- 
plication of  tiny  institutions,  for  them  to  provide  Homes. 
Further,  they  can  make  use  of  existing  Homes,  managed 
by  philanthropic  bodies  ;  this  is  already  done  by  several 
Boards.  And  it  is  of  course  open  to  them  to  form 
Committees  of  volunteers,similar  to  those  now  connected 
with  infirmaries,  Workhouses,  and  Children's  Homes, 
to  watch  over  the  interests  of  the  feeble-minded. 

Two  questions,  both  of  great  importance,  and  both 
involving  elements  of  controversy,  remain  for  dis- 
cussion. 

Detention. 

The  first  relates  to  detention.  It  will  be  said,  and 
rightly  said,  that  so  long  as  the  inmates  of  the  Homes 
or  hostels  can  go  in  and  out  at  will,  we  have  little  real 
control  over  the  feeble-minded,  and  do  not  rid  our- 
selves of  the  dangers  connected  with  their  children. 
There  is  a  natural  shrinking  from  condemning  to  what 
seems  to  resemble  permanent  imprisonment  persons 
guilty  of  no  crime.  But  in  the  interests  of  the  persons 
concerned,  and  in  the  cause  of  the  future,  we  must  rid 
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ourselves  of  this  sentiment.  Indeed  there  is  now  a 
pretty  general  agreement  among  those  familiar  with 
the  subject  that  some  measure  of  detention  is  necessary. 
The  only  question  is  where  one  should  draw  the  line. 

With  regard  to  those  capable,  under  guidance,  of 
earning  a  livelihood,  I  would  advocate  what  I  venture 
to  call  voluntary  detention — allow  them,  that  is,  to  mix 
at  their  work  with  the  ordinary  man,  but  persuade 
them  to  lodge  in  some  sort  of  hostel.  If  kindness  were 
used,  I  am  convinced  that  the  vast  majority  would 
fall  in  with  our  wishes.  Further  than  this  we  cannot 
well  go.  There  is  no  rigid  line  separating  the  feeble- 
minded from  the  stupid,  and  it  would  be  hard  to  find 
a  doctor  who  could  differentiate  between  the  two.  We 
allow  the  diseased  to  marry,  and  so  long  as  this  is  the 
case  we  can  hardly  withhold  the  same  privilege  from 
those  who,  while  their  intellect  is  weak,  can  yet  gain 
their  own  livelihood. 

With  regard  to  the  second  class,  which  can  never 
support  themselves,  the  case  is  different,  and  I  think 
we  should  be  justified  in  using  compulsory  detention. 
But  even  here  we  may  rid  ourselves  of  the  unpleasant 
notion  of  imprisonment.  If  the  Homes  were  rendered 
attractive  it  would  be  necessary  in  only  a  few  cases  to 
resort  to  force. 

The  Future  Authority. 

The  last  question  concerns  the  authority  which 
should  be  entrusted  by  Parliament  with  the  duty  of 
caring  for  the  feeble-minded.  I  would  suggest  that 
the  County  Council,  and  not  the  Guardians,  is  the 
proper  body  to  deal  with  the  matter.  There  are  many 
reasons  in  favour  of  this  change.  The  feeble-minded 
belong  to  the  class  of  **  the  afflicted"  and  not  to  the 
class  of  **the  poor."  Already  the  insane  have  been 
withdrawn  from  the  direct  control  of  the  Guardians. 
Next,  :f  Homes  were  established,  it  would  be  very  hard 
to  free  them  from  the  routine,  the  methods,  and  the 
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atmosphere  of  the  Poor  Law.  Further,  the  County 
Council  is  now,  in  general,  the  education  authority, 
and  as  such  has  the  care  of  the  mentally  defective 
children.  It  is  very  undesirable  to  have  two  public 
bodies  concerned  with  the  same  class  of  people.  Finally, 
the  difficulty — in  some  instances  impossible  to  resolve— 
of  inducing  several  Boards  to  combine  would  no  longer 
be  felt  The  larger  area  over  which  the  County 
Council  holds  sway  would  render  combination  un- 
necessary. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  beg  of  you,  while  the 
power  to  deal  with  the  feeble-minded  is  still  your  own, 
to  do  something  for  these  unfortunate  people.  So  long 
as  the  right  thing  is  done,  it  matters  little  who  begins 
the  work,  or  who  comes  in  to  finish  it. 


DISCUSSION. 

Dr  Lyle  (Paddington)  said  that  he  desired  to  amplify  the  vivid 
and  lucid  statement  which  they  had  just  heard.  He  would  ask  them 
to  iollow  him  while  he  gave  the  history  of  a  girl  who  had  been  in  the 
care  of  the  Paddington  Board  for  about  fourteen  years.  In  1890 
the  relieving  officer  was  called  into  one  of  the  low  streets  of  Pad- 
dington, and  there  found,  on  the  flat  roof  of  a  house,  four  children 
and  a  drunken  mother,  who  were  removed  to  the  Workhouse.  The 
mother  in  some  way  declined  to  remain  and  the  children  were  left  to 
the  care  of  the  Guardians.  The  girl  was  sent  to  school  and  after- 
wards boarded  out  with  good  people  in  Essex,  who  lived  in  a  good 
house,  and  the  children  were  carefully  tended  in  every  respect.  In 
five  years,  however,  one  of  the  girls,  Nellie,  developed  lying  and 
thievish  tendencies  and  had  to  be  removed,  after  a  patient  trial,  to  a 
training  home.  There  she  threatened  to  poison  herself,  and  actually 
drank  a  coloured  liquid,  which  the  authorities  led  her  to  think  was 
poisonous.  She  was  sent  back  to  Paddington,  and  had  ungovernable 
attacks  of  temper  and  fearful  fits  of  depression.  She  could  not  keep 
any  situation  in  which  she  was  placed,  though  they  were  four  excellent 
houses.  Eventually  she  was  sent  to  the  Hanwell  Asylum,  and  after 
a  few  months  was  discharged  as  *'  recovered.''  In  course  of  time  she 
had  again  to  be  sent  there,  and  all  the  papers  relating  to  her  were 
submitted  to  the  medical  officer  of  the  asylum,  but  again  she  was 
discharged  after  two  years'  detention.  The  girl  was  then  sent  as  servant 
in  the  Children's  Home  in  order  that  she  might  be  under  the  care  of 
the  Mation,  akind  and  judicious  woman.    Again  she  went  away.   The 
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Guardians,  though  not  any  longer  responsible  for  her,  still  took  an 
interest  in  the  poor  creature  and  got  her  another  situation.  But  she 
drifted  from  that  into  service  in  a  lodging-house  in  Bloomsbury,  and 
the  next  the  Board  heard  of  her  was  that  she  was  brought  to  the 
Workhouse  in  labour,  and  delivered  of  a  child  the  same  day.  He 
asked  the  Conference  to  ponder  the  case  as  a  supplement  to  the 
paper.  If  he  had  his  way  he  would  detain  all  such  females  until 
they  had  attained  their  forty-fifth  year.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  Mills  (West  Ham)  said  he  entirely  concurred  with  the  su^es- 
tion  in  the  paper  as  he  understood  it,  that  the  County  Councils  and 
not  the  Guardians  should  have  the  sole  control  of  the  feeble-minded. 
That  was  his  own  interpretation  of  the  Lunacy  Act  1890,  and  he 
would  earnestly  ask  that  Conference  to  emphasise  the  desirability 
of  the  County  Council  taking  the  control  of  such  cases.  (Hear, 
hear.)  In  his  own  Union  the  Guardians  were  doing  their  best  to 
administer  the  Poor  Law  in  a  broad  and  humane  spirit.  They  had 
18,000  paupers  on  their  lists,  and  14,000  on  the  out-relief  lists, 
because  they  could  not  enforce  the  test  even  if  they  wished  to,  there 
being  no  spare  accommodation  in  the  Workhouse,  owing  to  build- 
ings being  largely  used  by  feeble-minded  of  both  sexes.  The  Local 
Government  Board  were  between  the  devil  and  the  deep  sea,  for 
they  had  Members  of  Parliament  hammering  at  them  on  one  side, 
and  "  the  man  in  the  street  **  on  the  other.  There  was  need  for 
more  business  men  in  Parliament,  and  then  a  good  many  of  the 
difficulties  which  now  took  years  to  solve  would  be  solved  in  a  few 
weeks.  (Cheers.)  To-day  his  Board  had  scores  of  feeble-minded  in 
asylums  from  Colchester  to  Star  Cross  in  Devon,  and  unless  the 
case  was  chargeable  to  the  County  Council  the  Guardians  did  not 
get  the  four-shilling  grant.  They  should  compel  the  County 
Councils  to  take  the  feeble-minded  and  provide  for  them  as  they 
ought  to  do.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  was  amazed  at  the  excellence  and 
variety  of  the  work  and  training  given  these  unhappy  people  in  the 
institutions  such  as  that  at  Colchester.  He  believed  that  the  Poor 
Law  Guardians  had  quite  enough  to  do  to  cope  with  the  destitution 
in  their  respective  Unions.  In  going  through  the  terribly  voluminous 
list  of  cases  in  his  Union  he  noticed  that  they  were  mostly  aged  per- 
sons of  sixty  years  and  upwards,  and  many  of  them  had  drifted  into  the 
Union  from  London — from  Whitechapel,  Stepney,  and  other  Unions 
which  were  not  so  liberal  as  they  might  be.  (Hear,  hear.)  The 
question  of  the  feeble-minded  resolved  itself  into  the  question  of 
transferring  them  from  the  Guardians  to  the  County  Councils  to 
whom  such  cases  properly  belonged.    (Cheers.) 

Mrs  BuRGWiN  (Superintendent  of  the  Special  Schools  of  the 
London  County  Council)  said  that  nothing  appealed  to  her  so  much 
as  a  plain  statement  of  facts.  In  dealing  with  the  question  they  had 
first  the  normal  standard,  presumably  of  persons  such  as  those  pre- 
sent, then  the  first  remove  from  the  normal  the  feeble-minded,  the 
next  the  imbecile,  the  next  the  idiot,  and  lastly,  the  insane.    She 
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spoke  simply  as  one  who  had  had  special  experience  on  the  subject 
They  called  them  idiot  if  they  were  quiet,  and  insane  if  they  were 
violent,  but  the  same  brain  trouble  existed  in  both.  It  behoved 
every  thoughtful  person  to  give  attention  to  the  question,  which  was 
one  of  the  most  serious  of  the  present  day.  (Hear,  hear.)  She 
thought  at  one  time  that  the  apparent  increase  was  simply  because 
they  were  gathering  statistics,  and  that  there  was  no  real  increase,  but 
she  had  come  to  the  conclusion,  after  fourteen  years'  experience^  that 
there  was  a  decided  increase  in  the  malady,  and  it  was  time  that  they 
took  counsel  tc^ether  as  to  how  they  were  to  prevent  or  minimise  it 
(Hear,  hear.)  It  seemed  to  her  to  be  the  height  of  folly  to  treat 
only  the  individual  cases,  whereas  it  was  the  propagation  of  the  unfit 
that  were  the  trouble.  (Hear,  hear.)  Judging  from  some  of  the 
''recovered"  cases  discharged  from  the  asylums,  it  appeared  as 
though  the  mandate  from  the  County  Councils  was,  *'Show  os 
recoveries,  as  that  in  a  way  warrants  the  expense  we  go  to  in  these 
cases."  It  was  her  opinion  that  recurrent  cases  should  be  removed 
from  the  category  of  *'  recoveries."  (Hear,  hear.)  She  grouped  the 
children  with  whom  she  had  to  deal  into  three  classes.  Those  who, 
after  training,  by  no  possibility  required  detention,  their  eyes  and 
hands  and  morals  being  so  trained  that  they  were  able  in  due  course 
to  mix  with  the  ordinary  elementary  pupils ;  those  who  required 
separate  treatment  throughout  their  school-days,  and  perhaps,  in 
many  cases,  ought  to  be  detained  afterwards  for  permanent  care ; 
and,  lastly,  those  who  could  never  by  any  amount  of  scientific  care 
and  skill  become  ordinary  citizens  in  any  shape  or  form,  and  for 
whose  problem  there  was  no  solution  except  permanent  detention. 
(Hear,  hear.)  The  speaker  then  gave  a  sketch  of  the  life-history  of 
a  London  boy  of  defective  mental  power  who  was  eventually,  after 
great  efforts,  committed  to  an  asylum,  and  who  would,  she  feared, 
owing  to  his  deceptive  powers,  which  had  misled  most  of  those  who 
had  come  in  contact  with  him,  shortly  be  at  liberty  again,  perhaps  to 
startle  the  world  with  an  awful  crime.  Because  he  behaved  himself 
he  would  be  discharged  as  *' recovered."  Referring  to  the  case 
mentioned  by  Dr  Lyell,  the  speaker  said  that  a  serious  degree  of 
responsibility  and  blame  rested  upon  the  Guardians  for  allowing  & 
girl  of  tha^t  tendency  to  go  into  service,  where  she  might  poison  the 
employer  or  maltreat  children.  (Hear,  hear.)  In  conclusion,  she 
said  that  in  the  interest  of  the  community  they  were  bound  to  pro- 
vide permanent  custodial  care  for  the  feeble-minded.  (Cheers.) 
The  President  said  that  Dr  Shuttleworth,  the  eminent  specialist 

in  the  treatment  of  the  mentally  defective,  would  address  the  Confer- 
ence.    (Hear,  hear.) 

Dr  Shuttleworth,  who  was  received  with  great  cordiality,  said : 
I  have  learned  a  great  deal  from  the  paper  which  well  expresses  the 
Guardians'  side  of  this  question.  If  I  venture  to  criticise  Mr  Bray's 
remarks  at  all,  I  would  take  the  third  paragraph  of  the  paper.    The 
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conditions  of  feeble-mindedness  and  of  imbecility  shade  into  one 
another,  and  it  requires  a  very  expert  person  to  decide  which  is  i%hich. 
It  has  been  well  illustrated  as  the  difference  between  Hammersmith 
and  West  Kensington.  (Laughter.)  We  must  considei  this  ques- 
tion not  only  academically  but  from  the  economic  and  practical  point 
of  view.  If  we  get  a  pauper  child  who  is  one  of  the  so-called  feeble- 
minded, and  aft^  years  of  special  training  that  child  is  unable  to  take 
care  of  himself,  it  is  rather  a  hair-splitting  thing  to  say  that  he  should 
be  put  into  a  separate  colony  from  that  in  which  certified  imbeciles 
are  placed.  (Hear,  hear.)  That  is  a  practical  point  which  occurs 
to  me  in  connection  with  my  work  for  the  Metropolitan  Asylums 
Board.  With  regard  to  institutions  of  the  kind  referred  to  by  one 
of  the  gentlemen  who  spoke  (Mr  Miles),  there  were,  no  doubt,  in 
them  a  number  of  patients  on  the  border-line  between  feeble-minded- 
ness  and  imbecility.  At  the  Royal  Albert  Asylum  ( Lancaster),  with 
which  I  was  for  many  years  connected,  we  turned  out  a  fair  per- 
centage of  young  people  after  a  few  years'  training  who  were  able 
to  earn  their  own  living.  I  do  not  wish  to  harp  on  the  same 
string  too  much,  but  it  appears  to  me  that  the  medical  officers  of 
parishes  and  of  Workhouses  are  sometimes  afraid  to  use  the  word 
'* imbecile"  when  it  should  be  used.  It  does  not  seem  to  me 
that  the  defect  need  be  wholly  intellectual.  You  might  have  a 
person  who  is  very  ready  in  speech  and  talks  very  glibly,  but  who 
has  a  complete  ab$ence  of  moral  control,  and  such  a  person  is  a 
danger  to  himself  and  others,  and  there  ought  to  be  no  valid  objection 
to  including  him  under  the  term  "  imbecile/'  or  certifying  him  as  of 
unsound  mind  and  requiring  care  and  treatment.  (Hear,  hear.) 
If  the  existing  law  were  properly  applied  for  the  detention  of  certain 
persons  as  imbeciles,  now  charged  as  feeble-minded,  existing  insti- 
tutions would  not,  of  course,  be  adequate  for  the  purpose.  We 
have  had  some  terrible  examples  brought  before  us  this  morning 
of  what  happens  to  morally  imperfect  people  when  they  are  sent 
to  institutions  for  the  insane.  No  doubt  the  rkgime  at  these  places 
for  a  time  gives  them  the  appearance  of  having  a  certain  amount  of 
self-control,  but  any  one  who  has  had  experience  with  this  class 
would  know  that  that  was  too  often  a  vain  hope.  It  is  necessary 
to  have  permanent  Homes  for  a  large  number  of  feeble-minded 
persons,  probably  two-thirds  of  the  whole  number  of  cases.  My  doc- 
trine with  regard  to  the  feeble-minded  may  be  summed  up  in  two 
phrases,  "  Detect  early  and  protect  always."    (Cheers.) 

Mr  PiCKLRS  (Portsmouth)  said  that  the  paper  was  a  very 
interesting  one,  and  reiterated  the  arguments  with  which  he  had 
been  familiar  from  his  earHest  days  as  a  Guardian.  He  took  excep- 
tion to  several  points  in  it.  The  reader  advocated  that  the  Guardians 
should  transfer  their  powers  to  the  County  Councils  in  this  matter. 
Had  not  the  Guardians  done  their  utmost  to  perform  their  duty 
properly  ?  Yes.  They  had  done  their  duty  in  a  way  which  would 
compare  with  any  Christian  and  humane  people  in  this  country — 
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(cheers) — and  Mr  Walter  Long  at  the  Local  Government  Board  had, 
as  President  of  that  Board,  declared  himself  of  that  opinion  in  the 
last  few  weeks.  (Hear,  hear.)  Yet  the  Guardians,  in  their  own 
Conference,  were  asked  to  give  away  their  birthright  and  to  say  they 
were  unworthy  of  the  trust  reposed  in  them.  He  took  a  personal 
interest  in  the  feeble-minded  cases  in  his  Union — (hear,  hear) — and 
he  made  it  his  business  to  visit  the  patients  and  show  them  little  acts 
of  kindness  that  won  their  confidence  and  helped  them.  (Hear, 
hear.)  Mr  Bray  said  that  he  was  no  longer  a  Guardian,  but  that  he 
had  become  a  County  Councillor.  When  some  people  left  a  Board 
of  Guardians  and  became  a  County  Councillor  they  seemed  to  think 
that  all  the  wisdom  had  departed  from  the  Board.  (Laughter.)  He 
took  exception  to  that  view.  (Hear,  hear,  and  laughter.)  He 
would  like  to  see  the  authorities  preserve  the  existing  powers  and 
duties  of  the  Guardians,  and  in  regard  to  the  feeble-minded,  give  the 
grant  of  four  shillings  for  all  cases  maintained  in  the  Workhouse  and 
institutions.  (Cheers.)  The  results  of  the  training  at  Star  Cross  were 
truly  marvellous.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  desired,  in  conclusion,  to 
point  out  that  in  his  opinion  the  Guardians  deserved  the  thanks  of 
the  community  for  the  way  in  which  they  did  their  work,  and  that 
their  powers  ought  not  to  be  curtailed.    (Cheers.) 

The  President  then  invited  the  Honorary  Secretary  to  speak. 

Sir  William  Chance,  Bart.,  who  was  heartily  greeted  on  rising, 

said :  I  think  this  is  one  of  the  best  papers  we  have  ever  had  at  this 

Conference.     I  entirely  agree  with  what  Mr  Bray  has  laid  down  in 

the  paper  as  the  probable  solution  of  the  problem.     The  question  of 

the  children  is  of  the  most  importance  practically.     If  we  can  get 

hold  of  the  children  early  enough  we  may  do  much  for  them.  In 
London  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  has  taken  up  the  work  of 
dealing  with  the  feeble-minded,  who  were  formerly  under  the  care  of 
the  Guardians,  and  they  have,  I  believe,  six  Homes  in  London  where 
feeble-minded  children  are  boarded.  The  problem  as  regards  the 
children  has  been  solved  in  London,  and  it  can  be  solved  under 
existing  conditions  in  the  large  towns  such  as  Birmingham  and  Man- 
chester. They  can  do  very  well,  but  we  have  to  consider  the  ques- 
tion of  the  whole  country.  (Hear,  hear.)  By  spending  a  little 
money  now  we  may  save  millions  of  pounds  in  the  future.  (Cheers.) 
By  neglecting  those  classes  in  the  past  we  have  laid  up  trouble  for 
the  present  and  the  future.  It  is  a  question  for  the  country  gener- 
ally. It  may  be  possible  to  get  counties  to  make  provision  for  these 
cases,  but  we  shall  never  get  Guardians  to  combine  for  it.  What- 
ever may  be  said  against  the  Education  Act,  1902,  it  has  established 
this,  that  the  County  Council  can  consider  the  educational  needs  of 
the  county  as  a  whole.  Further,  these  children  should  not  be 
dealt  with  as  paupers.  The  County  Councils  can  now  effectively  deal 
with  this  question  under  the  Act  of  1899.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  is  a 
question  for  the  County  Councils  to  tackle,    I  hope  that  in  Surrey 
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something  on  those  lines  will  shortly  be  done.  (Hear,  hear.)  I 
think  our  thanks  are  due  to  Mr  Bray  for  having  read  the  paper. 
Mr  Dickinson  of  the  London  County  Council  was  to  have  dealt 
with  the  subject,  but  could  not,  having  been  appointed  a  member 
of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Mentally  Defective.  (Hear,  hear.) 
I  hope  that  one  result  of  the  Commission  will  be  that  the  provision 
of  Homes  will  be  not  voluntary  but  compulsory,  and  thus  afford  a 
means  of  training  these  children.  (Cheers.)  As  to  what  authority 
should  have  the  control  of  the  matter,  that  is  a  question  for  the 
Royal  Commission.  For  the  absolutely  incurable  we  must  have 
powers  of  detention.  Although  I  have  been  a  Guardian,  Mr 
Pickles  will  be  interested  to  learn  that  I  am  now  a  County  Coun- 
cillor. (Laughter.)  I  am  absolutely  against  throwing  extra  powers 
and  duties  on  the  County  Councils.  But  there  are  some  things 
which  the  County  Councils  can  do  much  better  than  the  Guardians 
can  even  by  combination  of  Boards — (hear,  hear) — and  one  of  those 
things — a  thing  they  should  be  asked  to  do — is  to  put  in  force  the 
Act  of  1899.     (Cheers.) 

Mr  Mitchell  (Portsmouth)  said  that  with  regard  to  Sir  William 
Chance's  remarks  as  to  the  suspicion  of  pauperism  he  would  like  to 
know  whether  the  County  Councils  levied  compulsory  rates  or  did 
they  work  with  voluntary  contributions. 

Sir  William  Chance  ;  They  levy  rates,  of  course. 

Mr  Mitchell  :  Then  that  disposes  of  your  point  about  pauperism. 
(Laughter.) 

Sir  William  Chance  :  Then  every  child  who  is  educated  at  a 
County  Council  school  would  be  a  pauper.     (Laughter.) 

Mr  Mitchell  :  I  don't  know  about  that.  I  am  not  a  passive 
resister.     (Laughter.) 

Rev.  J.  Shaw  (Epsom)  said  that  with  all  due  deference  to  those 
who  had  expressed  themselves  in  favour  of  changing  the  incidence 
of  the  charge  from  one  authority  to  another,  they  could  not  carry  it 
out  without  its  involving  a  great  deal  more  than  had  been  indicated 
that  morning,  and  he  was  sure  that  they  could  not  by  any  change 
secure  more  tender  and  solicitous  care  for  the  afflicted  than  that 
which  they  now  enjoyed.    (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  Richmond  (Eastry)  said  that  the  upshot  of  the  whole 
matter  was  the  need  of  permanent  detention.  He  would  not  advocate 
penal  treatment  of  the  afflicted.  They  were  objects  of  pity  not  for 
punishment.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  would  treat  them  with  every  kind- 
ness, but — and  it  was  no  use  blinking  at  it — he  would  render  it  physi- 
cally impossible  for  them  to  reproduce  their  kind.  (Hear,  hear.) 
He  asked  the  Conference  to  look  the  matter  fairly  and  squarely  in 
the  face.  It  was  a  drastic  remedy,  but  the  existence  of  this  class  of 
people  was  a  public  danger,  and  the  State  had  a  right,  even  by  these 
means,  to  protect  itself  against  that  danger.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Rev.  F.  C.  Clutterbuck  (Abingdon)  said  that  he  was  very  thank- 
ful that  the  question  of  the  treatment  of  the  feeble-minded  had  been 
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handed  over  to  the  Education  Committees  of  the  County  Councils, 
for  this  reason,  they  could  not  have  too  many  people  knowing  of  the 
evil  and  its  crying  need  for  attention.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  rejoiced 
also  that  the  Royal  Commission  had  been  appointed.  But  the 
question  was  how  was  the  evil  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  rural  districts 
which  were  miserably  poor.  He  favoured  the  idea  of  Miss  Louisa 
Twining — (hear,  hear)— who  advocated  the  conversion  of  some  of 
the  half-empty  Workhouses  into  special  institutions  for  particular 
classes.  He  knew  of  a  Union  where  there  were  more  Guardians 
than  indoor  paupers.  (Laughter.)  What  an  anomalous  state  of 
things  that  was.  (Hear,  hear,  and  laughter.)  But  Boards  of 
Guardians  were  unfortunately  so  jealous  that  they  would  not  hear  of 
any  curtailment  of  their  functions,  or  of  having  any  of  their  premises 
taken  from  them. 

Mr  Hoar  (Maidstone)  said  that  they  had  received  the  greatest 
assistance  in  the  treatment  of  the  feeble-minded  from  the  Ladies' 
Boarding-out  Committee. 

Mr  Gardner  (Croydon)  said  that  it  was  very  difficult  to  find 
accommodation  for  the  cases  at  Starcross  and  similar  institutions. 
The  lady  Guardians  had  been  most  helpful  in  regard  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  condition  of  feeble-minded  females.  (Hear,  hear.)  Since 
the  introduction  of  the  Education  Act  a  special  school  for  the 
mentally  defective  had  been  opened  at  Croydon  in  the  centre  of  the 
town,  and  a  teacher  who  had  been  specially  trained  by  a  course  of 
instruction  at  Earlswood  had  been  engaged.  (Hear,  hear.)  This 
Board  had  combined  with  the  Unions  of  Richmond  and  Kingston  to 
establish  a  home  for  these  afflicted  classes.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mrs  Morris  (Camberwell)  said  she  wished  to  thank  Mr  Bray 
for  his  able  paper.  They  must  not  rest  until  they  had  power  per- 
manently to  detain  feeble-minded  girls  who  came  into  the  Workhouse 
for  childbirth.  (Hear,  hear.)  They  had  had  many  recent  cases 
where  girls  had  come  in  with  their  second  or  third  child,  and  it  was 
imperative  that  the  Guardians  should  have  power  to  detain  them. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  Cochrane  (Richmond)  said  that  he  was  a  Guardian  ten 
years  ago,  until  Mr  F.  W.  Dimbleby  displaced  him,  and  a  few 
months  ago  he  displaced  Mr  Dimbleby.  (A  laugh.)  In  his  opinion 
if  individual  Boards  could  not  do  the  work  necessary  for  the  treat- 
ment of  the  feeble-minded  the  work  would  be  better  in  the  hands  of 
the  County  Councils  than  in  those  of  combinations  of  Boards  of 
Guardians.     (Hear,  hear.) 

A  Member  asked  whether  inter- marriage  was  not  a  great  cause  of 
feeble-mindedness. 

Mr  Bray,  replying  on  the  discussion,  said  that  he  was  not  ao 
advocate  of  imprisonment  of  the  hopeless  cases,  but  of  keeping  them 
in  confinement  in  pleasant  and  happy  surroundings  such  that  the 
patient  would  have  no  wish  to  get  away.  To  Mr  Pickles  he  would 
only  say  that  he  did  not  wish  to  make  the  slightest  shadow  of  a 
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suggestion  that  the  Guardians  had  not  done  their  work  well,  but  he 
did  think  that  the  County  Councils  were  the  proper  body  to  deal  with 
a  question  which  was  to  a  large  extent  one  of  education,  and  that 
there  ought  not  to  be  two  bodies  doing  the  same  class  of  work. 
(Hear,  hear.)  Moreover,  by  giving  the  work  to  the  County  Councils 
they  would  induce  well-to-do  parents  of  feeble-minded  children  to 
send  them  to  the  institutions,  and  payment  could  be  made  by  the 
parents,  and  there  would  be  no  suggestion  of  pauperism  about  it. 
The  County  Council  and  not  the  Board  of  Guardians  should  be  the 
authority.     (Hear,  hear.) 

A  Member :  The  County  Councils  will  get  the  money  by  levying 
rates,  I  suppose? 

Mr  Bray  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

A  Member:  Then  they're  paupers — and  you  can't  deny  it. 
("  No,"  and  laughter.) 

The  President  :  One  point  stands  out  in  this  very  interesting 
and  most  distressing  discussion,  the  wonderful  way  in  which  people 
cling  to  work.  I  have  seen  it  in  Government  departments  and  else- 
where. The  more  overburdened  a  department,  the  more  certain  that 
department  was  to  be  stiff  and  hard  at  the  bare  suggestion  of  reliev- 
ing it  of  some  of  its  duties.  And  so  it  turns  out  in  regard  to  the 
suggested  transfer  from  the  Guardians  to  the  County  Councils  of  some 
of  this  work  which,  I  should  have  thought,  the  Guardians  would 
have  been  delighted  to  get  rid  of,  more  especially  as  it  is  proposed 
to  hand  it  over  to  the  authority  which  is  specially  charged  with  the 
work  of  education,  to  which  it  more  properly  belongs.  (Cheers.^  I 
am  against  Mr  Pickles  on  this  point  (Cheers  and  laughter.)  I 
also  demur  to  the  suggestion  that  because  the  funds  come  out  of  the 
rates  those  who  are  dealt  with  have  the  taint  of  pauperism.  (Hear, 
hear.)  Logic  does  not  govern  the  situation,  and  because  a  child  is 
educated  free  of  charge  at  a  County  Council  school,  that  child  does 
not  become  a  pauper.  (Hear,  hear.)  This  question  of  the  mentally 
defective  has  always  struck  me  as  one  of  the  most  distressing  we  can 
have  to  consider.  It  is  no  use  asking,  "  Who  did  sin,  this  man  or  his 
p>arents  ?  "  The  truth  is,  we  have  got  this  great  social  evil,  and  must 
confront  it.  These  people  may  be  divided  into  two  classes — the 
improvable  and  the  unimprovable.  For  the  first  much  may  be  done ; 
for  the  second,  Dr  Shuttleworth's  excellent  maxim,  *'  Detect  early  and 
protect  always,"  is  the  only  wise  course.  (Cheers.)  I  think  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject  applied  to  these  people  is  liberty 
gone  mad,  and  I  would  give  it  short  shrift,  not  only  in  this  case,  but 
in  many  cases  I  know  of.  (Cheers.)  As  to  the  question  of  expense. 
It  is  a  serious  one,  for  we  are  just  about  getting  to  the  end  of  the 
tether  in  these  things — (cheers) — and  a  great  many  people  are  paying 
just  about  as  much  as  they  can  afford.  (Hear,  hear.)  A  halt  will 
be  called  whether  we  like  it  or  not.  (Hear,  hear.)  However,  in  the 
treatment  of  these  classes  we  must  be  not  only  just,  but  generous, 
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at  the  same  time  keeping  careful  watch  on  local  and  imperial 
expenditure.     (Cheers.) 

Rev.  F.  C.  Clutterbuck  proposed  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
President,  who  was  not  only  an  excellent  chairman,  but  a  man  whose 
previous  experience  in  official  life  had  made  him  a  great  expert  in 
Poor  Law  matters.  The  Poor  Law  Guardians  of  England  and  Wales 
were  at  one  in  wishing  that  the  President  might  in  the  near  future 
again  occupy  an  official  position  where  he  could  further  the  objects 
they  all  wished  for.     (Hearty  cheers.) 

Mr  D.  V.  Mills  (West  Ham)  seconded  the  proposition,  nhicb 
was  carried  with  great  enthusiasm. 

The  President,  who  was  received  with  great  applause,  thanked 
the  meeting,  and  said :  It  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to  come  over  from 
Ireland  to  preside  at  this  important  Conference  and  to  resume  mj 
connection  with  the  friends  I  used  to  know  in  Poor  Law  woik 
and  with  the  work  itself.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  was  one  of  the  r^rets  I 
had  when  I  left  office  that  I  had  to  leave  the  Poor  Law  work,  in 
which  I  took  a  genuine  interest,  for  the  good  of  the  country. 
(Cheers.)  I  felt  the  break  immensely,  but  I  have  managed  to  find 
other  work  and  to  be  a  serious  trouble  to  some  people.  (Cheers  and 
laughter.)  I  shall  go  back  having  learned  a  great  deal,  and  I  shall 
see  whether  I  cannot  persuade  some  of  my  Irish  friends  in  Poor  Law 
work  to  go  and  "do  likewise.'*    (Cheers.) 

The  meeting,  with  acclamation,  then  accorded  to  Sir  M^liam 
Chance  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  for  his  valuable  services  as  Honorary 
Secretary  of  the  Conference. 

Sir  William  Chance,  in  acknowledging  the  vote  of  thanks,  paid 
a  tribute  of  praise  to  his  Assistant  Honorary  Secretary  of  this  Con- 
ference, Miss  Cowie,  "who  has  given  me  most  valuable  assistance, 
and  I  am  sure  that  you  will  allow  me  to  associate  her  with  me  in 
the  vote  of  thanks."    (Cheers.) 

The  Conference  then  terminated. 
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The  following  Unions  were  represented  at  the  Conference : — 

The  list  has  been  compiled  with  care,  and  omissions,  if  any,  are  due  to  the 
delegates  having  failed  to  give  up  their  tickets  or  to  sign  their  names. 


METROPOLITAN    DIVISION. 

(31  Unions — 18  represented.) 

Bbthnal  GK£BN — 
Mount,  F. 
Restall,  W.  L. 

Camberwell — 
Keyse,  W.  A. 
Buckland,  J. 

Chelsea— 
Beaver,  Mrs. 

FULHAM— 

Mair,  Lieut. -Col. 
Sayer,  Mrs  M.  A. 
Mott,  E.  J.  (Qerk). 

Greenwich — 
Whibley,  Mrs. 
Abbott,  J.  Vercoe. 


Hackney— 
Spencer,  Joseph. 
Stapleton,  A.  £. 

Hammersmith — 
Da  vies,  Lieut. -Col. 
Kenrick,  Mrs. 

Hampstead — 
Payne,  Edward  S. 
Viner,  Miss  F.  A. 
Nerrison,  Mrs  Margaret  W. 
Preston,  H.  Westbury  (Clerk). 

Islington — 
Barrett,  Mrs  Margaret. 
Haslam,  Miss(M.D.) 
Michael,  Miss  M.  I.  M. 


Kensington— 
Fleming,    Sir   Francis, 

(Vice-Chairman). 
Rickards,  A.  G.,  K.C, 


IC.C.M.Gt 
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Lbwisham — 
Flood,  R.  M, 
Huggett,  A. 
Mott,  H.  C.  lOerk). 


POPLAIl— 
BelUlum,  J. 
Watts,  A.  A. 

St  Panckas— 
SbeppMd,  G.  F.  (Viu-Cluunnu). 
Idris,  Mn. 
Mull  Smhh,  Mn. 

Buker,  W.  J. 
Higl«r,  Rev.  F.  H. 

Strand— 

Etbds,  Mn  M.  M. 
WyUon.  O.  C. 


Woolwich — 
Chrittie,  Miss. 
Deuis,  Mrs  A. 
J.y,  E.  A.  H. 

SOUTH-EASTBRH  DIVISION. 
(96  Unions— 40  repretented. ) 

Berkiliite. 
(11  Unions — 6iepKsenled.) 
Abingdon — 
Qtallenor,  B. 
ClutlerbucV,  Rev.  F.  C. 


Nbwburv — 

Bcynon,  R. 

■~._     Henry,  A,  C, 


RlADINC — 
Winter,  Geoige. 

Jones,  S.'g." 
Fnune,  W. 

Wallingfokd — 

King,  J.  Pittman  (Chainnin). 
Yoaag,  Re*.  W.  H. 
Cross,  F.  J.  K. 
BUtt,  WilUun. 


(36  Unions — 7  wpwsenttd.) 
Alverstokb — 
Hawkios,  G«oige. 
Le  Boutillier. 
Field,  J.  O. 

Droxpokd — 
Lawrence,  A.  L. 
Marsh,  GUbert  D. 


Habtlby  Wintnbv — 
Martineau,  John. 
WaUdosbaw,  Frank. 

South  Stonehah — 
Yonns,  E.  A. 
Gater,  W.  H. 

Southampton— 
Thomas,  C.  G.  (Vice -Chairman). 
Atkins,  W.  J. 

Portsmouth — 
Pickles,  T.  F.  (OtairauB). 

ice-Chaiiman). 


Groves,  W.  I.  {Via 
KinesweU,  HrtJ. 


Kent 

(26  tlniont — 13  represented.) 

Benn,  Junes. 
M 'Clemens,  J. 
Bnrch,  J.  E.  (Clerk). 

Brqmlbv — 
Hover,  Misa  M.  A. 
Hall,  Mis  E. 
Stenning,  Miss. 


Delegates. 
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Cantbrbu&t— 
Stone,  J.  G.  B.  (ViceChainnan). 
Paine,  A.  S. 

Dover — 
Carder,  Eugene  (Clerk). 

Eastry — 
Richmond,  G.  B. 
Cloke,  F.  S.  (Clerk). 

East  Ashford— 
Cheeseman,  William. 
Palmer,  William. 
Hamilton,  Horace  (Clerk). 

£l.HAM — 

Boyd,  George. 
Myers,  M. 

Gravbsbnd  and  Milton — 
Cobham,  Charles. 
HajTward,  W.  T. 
King,  W.  J.  (Clerk). 

Maidstonr — 
Appleyard,  G. 
Morling,  W. 
Hoar,  Robert  (Qerk). 

RoMNBT  Marsh— 
Harrison,  Rev.  W. 

Sbvbnoaks— 
Acworth,  Rev.  C.  G. 
Jones,  Rev.  C.  £.  G. 

Strood— 

Povey,  J.  E.  (Qerk). 

Tonbridob— 
Wingate,  R. 
Ludlow,  Miss  Annie. 
Stone,  N.  R. 


Soff^. 
(11  Unions~8  represented.) 

Chbrtsby — 
Egerton,  Lady  Louisa. 
Martin,  James. 
Townsend,  Rev.  H.  D. 

Croydon— 
Drew,  Miss  R.  M. 
Sidey,  H.  A. 


EnoM— 
Brown,  W.  S.  J. 
Shaw,  Rev.  J. 

Farnham— 

Christie,  Col.  G. 
Knight,  C.  C. 
Pain,  Mrs  Arthur. 

Godstonb— 
Chapman,  Gen.  E.  F.,  C.B. 

Guildford— 
Dalton,  Rev.  G.  F. 
Powell,  H.  A. 

Kingston— 
Brown,  Mrs  G.  Paston. 

Richmond— 
Cleal,  E.  E. 
Trower,  W.  H. 
Tempany,  Mrs. 
Rowell,  R.  B. 


(21  Unions— 6  represented.) 

CUCKFIELD — 

Sinnock,  T. 
Weekes,  Arthur. 
Waugh,  E.  (Clerk). 

Eastbournb— 

:   Brodie-Hall,  Miss. 

Hamblyn,  R.  W.  H. 

Hatton,  Rev.  J.  N. 

Hurst,  Albert  (Qerk). 

East  Prbston — 
Beer,  George. 
Yorke,  Edward. 

Hbnstbad — 
Mortimer,  G.  H. 
Rackham,  G.  W. 

Horsham — 
Clapp,  Rev.  C.  H. 
Harvey,  Rev.  E.  D,  L. 
Morris,  Robert. 

Thakbham— 
Aysh,  John  D. 
Flowers,  Arthur. 
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SOUTH  MIDLAND  DIVISION. 

(64  Unions — 24  represented.) 

Bedfordshire. 

(5  Unions — 2  represented.) 

Bedford — 
Bannister,  Henry  H. 
Grafton,  Mrs. 
Mead,  William. 
Sharman,  Mark  (Clerk). 

Luton— 
Biarsh,  John  R. 

Biickinghamiihire. 

(7  UnioQff — 2  represented.) 

Buckingham — 
Tailley,  John  GecMrge. 
Weston,  WiUiam. 

Wycombb — 

Deacon,  C.  W.  (Chairman). 
Thompson,  A.  S. 

Cambfidgeshire. 
(9  Unions — 2  represented  ) 

Cambridge — 
Rackham,  Mrs. 

Ely— 
Granger,  T.  B. 
Pell,  A.  J. 

Hertfordshire. 

(12  Unions — 3  represented.) 

Bishop's  Stortford— 
Nash,  Miss  G.  W. 
Wetherall,  Mrs. 

St  Albans— 
Taylor,  Rev.  H.  W. 

Ware— 

Holland,  Rev.  P.  E.  S. 
Greenstreet,    Rev.     F.    W.    (Vice- 
Chairman). 

Hontingdoii^hire. 

(3  Unions — i  represented.) 

Huntingdon— 
Newberry,  T. 


Middlesex. 

(7  Unions— s  represented.) 

Brentford— 
Donovan,  Rev.  P.  J. 
Stephens,  William  (Oerk). 

Edmonton — 
Cole,  E.  G. 

Fotheringham,  Rev.  David. 
Jarvis,  Rev.  A. 

Hendon— 
Gunno,  Mrs. 
Locke,  Rev.  A.  J. 
Smart,  Mrs  M. 

UXBRIDGB— 

Barley,  A. 
Pavier,  J. 

Willesden— 
Close,  Miss  M. 
Chamberlain,  J. 


Northamptonshire. 

(12  Unions — 6  represented.) 

Brackley— 
Thomas,  W.  F.  (Clerk). 

Brixworth— 
Smart,  W.  T. 
Matts,  C.  W. 

Daventry — 
Sanders,  Rev.  E.  T. 

Kettering- 

Lethbridge,  Rev.  T.  A. 
Willows,  G.  Wallace. 
Lane,  Charles  W. 

Northampton — 
Adams,  F.  O. 
Long,  W.  H. 

Peterborough- 

Little,  William  (Chairman). 
Ratdiff,  T.  C.  (Vice-Chairman 
Pettit,  WUliam  (Qerk). 


Delegates. 
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Oxfordahiie. 

(9  Unions— 3  represented.) 

Banbury— 
Gillett,  Mrs. 

Page,  J.  W.  (Chairman). 
Fisher,  E.  LAxnley  (Clerk). 

Henley— 

Brakspear,  A.  R. 

Inman,  G.  T. 

Lloyds,  Arthur  R.  (Clerk). 

Oxford — 

FilscU,  J.  T. 
Shrubb,  R.  J, 
Harris,  William  R. 


VIEST  MIDLAND  DIVISION. 

(82  Unions — ly  represented.) 

Gloncestershire. 

(17  Unions — ^4  represented.) 

Bristoi^— 
Evans,  Frands  (Chairman). 
Hiscoz,  T.  J.  (Vioe-Chairman). 
Woollam,  Miss. 

Cirencester — 

Cripps,  F.  W.  B.  (Vice-Chairman). 
White,  J.  M. 

Thornbuby— 

Thurston,  L.  T.  (Clerk). 

Whbatbnhu  rst— 
Lloyd-Baker,  G.  E.  (Chairman). 
Vernon,  B.  M. 
Stuart,  R.  E.  (Clerk). 

Herefordihlre. 

(8  Unions — i  represented.) 

Weobley— 

Cotterell,  Sir  John  G.,  Bart 
Leather,  F.  H.  (Clerk). 

Salop. 

(15  Unions — 3  represented.) 

Atcham— 
Everest,  Joseph  (Clerk). 


Ludlow— 
Edwards,  H.  (Chairman). 

Oswestry— 
Walford,  John  H.  N. 

StEffordshire 
(17  Unions— 8  represented.) 

Burton-upon-Trent— 
Faircloogh,  Rev.  W.  H.  H. 
Latham,  William  L. 
Riley,  William. 

Cannock— 
Alsop,  Rev.  A.  R. 
Bird,  Plenry. 
Carver,  A.  W.  (Clerk). 

Cheadle — 
Bla^,  Charles  J.  (Chairman). 
Cox,  F.  S.  (Clerk). 

Lichfield — 
Lonsdale,  Miss  Sophia. 

Stoke-on-Trent — 
Coates,  Herbert. 
Townsend,  George. 
Daniel,  C. 

West  Bromwich — 
Jewell,  George. 
Wells,  A.  L. 
Ward,  Henry  (Clerk). 

WOLSTANTON  AND  BURSLEM— 

Lowndes,  Joseph  A. 
Heaton,  J.  L. 
Downey,  S.  K.   . 

Wolverhampton— 

Pritchard,  W.  H.  (Chairman). 
Sawyers,  T.  H.  (Vice-Chairman). 
Harrison,  Frank  (Clerk). 

Warwickshire. 
(14  Unions— 6  represented.) 
Aston— 
Brown,  William  (Chairman). 
Cooke,  C.  C.  (Deputy-Chairman). 

Birmingham— 
Sayer,  Henry  J.  (Chairman). 
Forrester,  J.  H.,  J.  P.  (Vice-Chair- 
man). 
Fletcher,  Charles  (Clerk). 

Coventry— 
Sage,  Arthur  G. 
Arch,  James  (Qerk). 
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Rugby— 
Cowley,  J.  C. 
Robotham,  W.  E. 
Pendred,  J.  W.  (Qerk). 

Stratfoild-on-Avon — 
Asquith,  J.  E. 
Parrott,  William. 

Warwick— 
Banner,  James. 
Dayis,  William. 
Passman,  C  H.  (Clerk). 


Worceaterslure. 

(II  Union9-<5  represented.) 

Dudley — 
Peake,  G.  S.  (Vice-Chairman). 
FuUwood,  J. 
Coster,  Gaius  W.  (Qerk). 

King's  Norton— 
Astbury,  Rev.  George. 
Barlow,  Fred. 
Cmtis,  R.  J.  (Clerk). 

Pbrshorb — 
Dee,  J.  W.  (Chairman). 
Pearce,  William. 

Stourbridge — 
M'Nulty,  Rev.  T.  E. 
Warr,  John. 
James,  G.  F. 

Worcester — 
Kenward,  H.  B.  (Chairman). 
Knott,  A.  W. 


NORTH  MIDLAND  DIVISION. 

(45  Unions— 14  represented.) 

Derbj. 

(9  Unions— 5  represented.) 

Ashbourne — 
Adams,  J.  C. 
Woodisse,  Thomas. 
Rigby,  John  R.  (Assistant  Clerk). 

Bblper — 
Terry,  G.  T. 
Towlson,  A.  J. 
Fym,  Joseph  (Clerk). 


Chesterfield— 
Harrison,  F.  G. 
Wardle,  T. 

Derby — 
Walker,  J.  Hardy. 
Wood,  George. 
Twigge,  N. 

Glossop — 
Bowden,  Thomas  S. 
Piatt,  James. 


(11  Unions — 5  represented.) 

Ashby-dE'LA-Zouch— 
Pratt,  Mrs. 
Worthington,  Rev.  Habert  E 

Barrow — 

Smith,  J.  S.  (Chairman). 
Forward,  Thomas. 

Leicester— 
Holland,  A.  F. 
Mansfield,  Herbert  (Clerk). 

Lutterworth — 
Bannister,  Arthur. 
Boucher,  Rev.  C.  E. 
Bodycote,  T.  C  (Clerk). 

Market  Harborough— 
Danby,  Rev.  C  E.  (Chairman). 


LincoUuliire. 

(15  Unions — i  represented.) 

Lincoln— 
Codling,  George. 
Lavexadc,  John. 

Notttnghamshire. 

(8  Unions — 3  represented.) 

Basford — 
Furze,  W.  J. 
Roberts,  William. 
Spencer,  C.  J.  (Clerk). 

Mansfield — 
Mullins,  Rev.  E.  H. 
Barrett,  Rev.  C.  T. 


Delegates. 
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Nottingham— 

Langton,  Thomas. 

Tomlinson,  H. 

Howard,  G.  Mnncaster  (Qerk). 


EASTERN  DIVISION. 

(54  Unions — 19  represented.) 


(16  Unions — 8  represented.) 

Braintrbb— 
Docwra,  Mrs  Lucy. 

Chklmsford — 
Ratcliff,  C.  S. 
Speakman,  H.  H. 
Taylor,  Fred. 
Chorlton,  — . 
Chandler,  F.,  J.P. 
Greenhalgh,  L.  W. 

Halstbad — 
Homor,  Miss  Florence. 
Blomfield,  A. 
Goodchild,  T.  W. 

LSXDBN  AND  WiNSTRBB — 

Collier,  W.  H. 

Ongar — 
Browne,  Robert  H. 
Meyer,  FI.  J. 

ROCHFORD — 

Seel,  Mrs. 

Romford — 
Clarke,  A. 
Tarleton,  Rev,  J.  F. 

Wbst  Ham— 
Mills,  T.  V. 
Prichard,  Rev.  A.  G. 


Norfolk. 

(21  Unions — 5  represented.) 

Blofibld— 
Birkbeck,  Mrs  E. 

East  and  West  Flbgo— 
Jcary,  H.  W. 
Tacon,  Rev.  R.  J. 


Frbbbridgb  Lynn — 
Ffolkes,  G.  B. 

Norwich — 
Greenacre,  H. 
Mallett,  R.  J. 
Stone,  H.  (Clerk). 

St  Faith's — 
Atkinson,  Rev.  G.  6. 

Snffolk. 

(17  Unions — 6  represented.) 

Great  Yarmouth — 
Case,  H.  W. 
Harbord,  Arthur. 

HOXNB — 

Darrell,  Rev.  J.  F. 

Ipswich— 
Boast,  J.  W. 
Daniels,  S.  H. 
Kent,  R.  J.  (Clerk). 

Mutford  and  Lothingland — 
Mobbs,  William. 
Ormsby,  Rev.  W.  K. 

RiSBRIDGB — 
Crow,  H. 
Keeble,  C.  B. 
M'Kechnie,  Rev.  A. 

Samford— 
Murray,  Col.  K.  D. 
Thwaites,  Thomas. 


YORKSHIRE  DIVISION. 

(62  Unions — 15  represented.) 

Barnslry— 
Clough,  Rev.  W. 
Gamwell,  Henry. 
Bamforth,  Lt.-Col.  W.  T. 

Bradford — 
Bentham,  F.  H.  (Chairman). 
B)rles,  Mrs  F.  G. 
Milnes,  Edward. 
Wade,  Miss. 
Crowther,  G.  M.  (Qerk). 

Dbwsbury — 
Machell,  R.  F. 
Pickles,  Walter. 
HckersgiU,  C.  P.  (Assist  Clerk). 
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ECCLBSALL  BlK&LOW^ 

GUlott,  WiUiam  F. 
Sivil,  James. 

Halifax — 
Carter,  J.  B.  (Chairman). 
Greenwood,  W.  H.  (Vice-Chainnan). 

H  UDDBRSFIBLD— 

SiddoD,  Miss. 
Taylor,  Tom. 
Rigby,  E.  A.  (Oerk). 

HUNSLBT — 

Butterick,  J.  (Chairman). 

Green,  Edward. 

Mee,  Fred.  W.  (Qerk). 

KlNGSTON-UPON-HULL— 

Hunter,  J.  B. 
Sipling,  A.  E. 
Winter,  R.  H.  (Qerk). 

Lbbds— 
Willey,  A.  (Chairman). 
Rider,  T. 
Ford,  J.  H.  (CKrk). 

MiDDLBSBROUGH — 

Featherstone,  Rev.  R.  J. 
Healey,  Mrs. 
Dales,  Jf.  J.  (Qerk). 

ROTHBRHAM— 

Eyre,  Very  Rev.  Dean  (Chairman). 

Voss,  T.  J. 

Harrison,  W.  C.  (Clerk). 

SCULCOATBS — 
Eastman,  W.  H. 
Ducker,  J. 
Carlin,  H. 

Shbfkibld— 
Banner,  John. 
Bailey,  Alfred  J. 
Booker,  A.  E.  (Clerk). 

Wharfbdalb — 
Pearce,  F.  E. 

York— 
Russell,  G.  J.  (Chairman). 
WiUcinson,  J.  £.  (Vice-Chairman). 


NORTHERN  DIVISION. 

(39  Unions— 6  represented.) 

Northnmberiand. 
(i2  Unions — i  represented.) 

Nbwcastlb-on-Tynb — 

Stableforth,  C.  T.  (Chairman). 
Arrowsmith,  L. 
Atkinson,  James. 
Davidson,  John. 

Darham. 

(15  Unions — 4.  represented.) 

Gatbshbad — 
Affleck,  Robt.,  J.  P. 
Steel,  Rev.  Dr. 
Craighill,  George  (Clerk). 

South  Shields — 
Lincoln,  E.  H. 
Morrison,  David. 
Stansfield,  Mrs  C. 
Druery,  G. 
Coulson,  J.  W.  (Clerk). 

Stockton — 
Salmon,  J. 
Watson,  T.  B. 

SUNDBRLAND — 

Marsh,  Pastor  (Chairman). 
Gargett,  William. 
Thompson,  Robert  (Clerk). 

Westmorland. 

(3  Unions — i  represented.) 

Kendal — 
Cropper,  Hon.  Mrs. 

NORTH-WESTERN 
DIVISION. 

(41  Unions — 2$  represented.) 

Cheshire. 

( 1 1  Unions  —4  represented. ) 

Birkenhead — 
Bulley,  T.  Raffles  (Chairman). 
Nelson,  James  (Vice*Chairman). 
Carter,  John  (Qerk). 
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BUCKLOW— 

Beech,  ^lliam. 

East,  J.  P. 

Leigh,  George  (Qerk). 

Runcorn — 
Antwis,  Thomas. 
Mawdsley,  Henry. 
Ashton,  G.  F.  (Qerk). 

WiRRAL— 

Haimay,  Mrs  A. 
Latham,  H.  A. 


Lftncashire. 
(30  Unions — 21  represented.) 

Ashton-undbr-Lyne — 
Imdale,  Ed. 
Murray,  Rev.  J.  J. 
Partington,  G.  H. 

Barrow-in-Furness — 
Barry,  A. 
Cleator,  John. 
Taylor,  F. 

Barton-ufon-Irwbll — 
Boddington,  Rev.  Edgar. 
Smith,  James. 

Bolton — 
Shippohottom,  F.  (Chairman). 
Cunlifie,  R.  H.  (Vice-Chairman). 
Cooper,  H.  I.  (Clerk). 

BURNLBY — 

Riley,  F.  L. 

Horn,  J.  S.  J.  P.  (Clerk). 

Bury— 

Barlow,  Richard. 
Healey,  David. 
Isherwood,  James  (Clerk). 

Chorlton  and  Manchbstbr — 
(Joint  Asylum  CommiAee). 
Macnurlane,  George. 
Russell,  George  H. 


eorgc 
(e,  H 


Woodhonse,  Henry  (Clerk). 

Chorlton  and  Manchbstbr — 
(Joint  Workhouse  Committee). 
Taylor,  Mrs. 

Leigh — 
Sargent,  John. 
Williams,  Ernest 


LlVBRPOOI^* 

Patrick,  T.  A.  (Chairman). 
Conlon,  Bernard. 
Hagger,  H.  J.  (Clerk). 

Manchester— 
Johnson,  James. 
Rooke,  Geo^e. 
Watmough,  Thomas. 
Macdonald,  James  (Clerk). 

Oldham— 
Butterwortb,  John. 
ColUnge,  Edwin. 
Wolstenholme,  W.  H. 
Quarmby,  Horace  A.  (Clerk). 

Prescot — 
Midwood,  Joshua  (Chairman). 
Bromilow,  William  (Vice-Chairman). 
Mann,  A.  F.  (Clerk). 

Prestwich— 
Birchenall,  E. 
Standring,  J. 
Ogden,  E.  W. 

Rochdale — 
Carter,  Mrs. 
Leach,  R  A.  (Clerk). 
Crabtree,  William  (Chairman). 

Salford — 
Hibbert,  J.  E. 
Kay,  J.  J. 
Townson,  F.  (Qerk). 

ToxTBTH  Park-— 
Bowring,  Miss. 
Japp,  Miss. 
Moulding,  James  (Clerk). 

Ulverston— 
Midgley,  J.  H. 

WiGAN— 

Ballard,  Joseph  (Chairman). 
Moorfield,  H.  (Vice-Chairman). 
Ackerley,  Henry  (Clerk). 
Hennessey,  Mrs  Dorothy. 

Warrington— 
Booth,  Alfred  (Chairman). 
Knowles,  J.  W.  (Vice-Chairman). 
Sutton,  J.  C.  (Qerk). 

West  Derby — 
Chappell,  G.  (Chairman). 
Webster,  Wm.  W.  (Vice-Chairman). 
Cripps,  Miss  Ada. 
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SOUTH-WESTERN 
DIVISION. 

(80  Unions — 14  represented.) 

CornwalL 

(13  Unions — i  represented.) 

Launcbston — 
Nunns,  Rev.  Canon  T.  J. 

Devon. 

(20  Unions-— I  represented.) 

HOLSWORTHY — 

Ash,  Dr  Linmngton. 


(17  Unions— 6  represented.) 

Bath— 
Clsyton,  Colonel  E. 
Dann,  Rev.  T.  R. 

Long  Ashton— 
Miles,  Sir  Henry  R.,  Bsrt 

Kbynsham— 
Carwardine,  J. 
Michael,  Rev.  P.  H. 
Martin,  Charles  (Clerk). 

Warmlby  (CR.)— 
TeflGcfies,  George. 
Nurse,  Robert. 
Williams,  Seymour  (Clerk). 

Wbllington — 
Fox,  Miss  A.  P. 

WiNCANTON— 

BaUward,  T.  H.  M.  (Churman). 

Wiltshire. 

(17  Unions — 6  represented.) 

Crickladb  and  Wootton  Bassbtt- 
Sheppard,  Tom. 
Bevir,  H.  (Clerk). 

Salisbury— 
Baker,  F. 
Dowty,  T. 

Swindon  and  Highworth— 
Tones,  E. 
Smith,  Edwin. 

TiSBURY— 

Hibberd,  Ebenezer  E. 

Warminstbr— 
Morgan,  W.  Frank  (Chairman). 
Pelly,  Dowager  Lady. 


Wilton— 
Barter,  Isaac 
Percy,  H.  E. 
Naish,  R.  V. 

Rawlence,  Miss  Kathleen. 
Kendle,  G.  R. 
Wilson,  George  M.  (Qerk). 


WALES  AND    MONMOUTH 
DIVISION. 

(53  Unions — 11  represented.) 

Bridgend  and  Cowbridgb— 
Rees,  John. 
Watts,  John. 

BuiLTH— 
Owen,  Rev.  David. 

Cardiff — 
Beavan,  F.  J.  (Chairman). 
Buckley,  Rev.  J.  R.  (Vice-Chairroan). 
SutherUuad,  R. 
Harris,  Arthur  J.  (Clerk). 

Crickhowell — 
Cowper-Coles,  S.  H. 

Holywell — 
Batters,  Mrs. 
Roberts,  William. 
Roberts,  P.  Harding  (Clerk). 

Llanblly — 
Jones,  Thomas. 
Thomas,  J.  L.  (^^ce-Chainnan). 

Mbrthyr  Tydfil — 
JKees,  Kees. 
Arscott,  F. 

Nbath— 
Jones,  H.  (Chairman). 
Howell,  W. 
Powell,  E. 

Pontardawb — 
Griffith,  John. 
Thomas,  Henry. 

Swansea — 

Lewis,  Rev.  Dr  Gomer  (Cliainnan). 
Richards,  T.  Teifion. 
Jenkins,  Llewelyn  (Clerk). 

Wrexham— 

Jones,  Simon. 
Edwards,  Joseph. 
Bury,  J.  OsweU  (Clerk). 


Delegates. 
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Ths  Cbntral  Committbb  of  Poor  Law  Confbrbncss  was  represented  bv 
the  Chairman^  Dr  J.  Milson  Rhodes,  M.D.  ;  Hon,  Treasurer^  Mr  W. 
VaUance ;  Hon.  Sec. ,  Sir  William  Chance,  Bart.  ;  and  the  Assistant  Secretary ^ 
Mr  W.  G.  Lewis  (fiarrister-at-Law,  Gra/s  Inn );  and  the  following 

Elected  Representatives: — 
Metropolitan  and  Sooth-Eastem  Districts — Miss  Brodie-Hall,  Guardian^  East- 
bourne Union,  and  Mr  H.  G.  Willink,  Chairman^  Bradfield  Union. 
Soath  Midland  District — Mr  E.  G.  Cole,  Vice-Chairman^  Edmonton  Union,  and 

Col.  Gerard  C.  Clark,  Guardian^  Brentford  Union. 
Eastern  District — Rev.  J.  F.  Darrell,  Guardian^  Hoxne  Union,  and  Mr  H.  Stone, 

CUrk^  NcMTwich  Union. 
South- Western  District— Mr  A.  G.  Ferrers  Howell,  Han,  Sec,^  Exeter. 
West  Midland  District—Mr  F.  W.  B.  Cripps,  Vice-chairman,  Cirencester  Union ; 

Mr  H.  J.  Sayer,  Chairman,  Birmingham  Union ;  and  Mr  G.  £.  Lioyd-Baker, 

Chairman,  Wheatenhurst  Union. 
North  Midland  District — Mr  Thomas  Chamberlain,  Guardian,  Leicester  Union. 
North- Western  District — Mr  H.  J.  Hagger,  Clerh,  Parish  of  Liverpool. 
Yorkshire  District— Mr  F.  H.  Bentham,  Chairman,  Bradford  Union;  Mr  Eli 

Whitman,  Chairman,  Huddersfield  Union  ;  and  Mr  S.  J.  Gower,  Chairman, 

Kingston-upon-HuU  Union. 
Northern  District — Mr  George  Crai^hiU,  C/erh,  Gateshead  Union ;   Hon.  Mrs 

Cropper,  Guardian,  Kendal  Umon ;  and  Mr  C.  T.  Stableforth,  Chairman, 

NewcasUe-on-Tyne  Union. 
Sooth  Wales  District — Mr  F.  J.  Beavan,  Guardian,  Cardiff  Union  ;  Dr  J.  Gomer 

Lewis,  Chairman,  Swansea  Union ;  and  Mr  S.  H.  Cowper-Coles,  Guardian, 

Crickhowell  Union. 
North  Wales  District— Mrs  Batters,  Guardian,  Holywell  Union,  and  Mr  P. 

Harding  Roberts,  CUrh,  Holywell  Union. 

Co-aptated  Members: — 

Mr  W.  Bousfield,  ao  Hyde  Park  Gate,  S.W.;  Rev.  Canon  Bury,  Guardiem, 
Brizworth  Union ;  Mr  R.  A.  Leach,  Clerk,  Rochdale  Union ;  Miss  Sophia 
Lonsdale,  Guardiem,  Lichfield  Union ;  Mr  H.  J.  Manton,  Guardian, 
Birmingham  Union ;  Mr  Duncan  Million ;  Hon.  F.  Stmtt,  Guardian, 
Belper  Union ;  and  Mr  A.  F.  Vulliamy,  Ipswich. 

VISITORS. 


Sir  C  Thomas  Dyke  Acland,  Bart. 

Mr  Robert  Affleck,  J.  P.  (Gateshead), 
the  President  of  the  Northern  Dis- 
trict Conference. 

Rev.  J.  L.  Brooks  (Lingfield  Farm 
Colony). 

Mr  Ynyr  Barges. 

Mr  William  X  Casson. 

Mr  Walter  Coates  (Mr  FeU). 

Mrs  Cripps. 

Miss  G.  R.  E^gerton. 

Mr  J.  F.  Cro8s6eld. 

Miss  R.  E.  Flavelle. 

Mr  W.  Goodliffe. 

Miss  Jeffries  (Ipswich). 

Mr  Charles  Knott  (Medical  Superin- 
tendent, Portsmouth). 

Colonel  D.  C.  Lamb,  S.A.  (Hadleigh 
Farm  Colony). 

The  Hon.  F.  Smith. 

Mr  Philip  Bagenal,  L.G.B. 

Mr  J.  S.  Davy,  C.B.,  L.G.B. 


Dr  Downes,  L.G.B. 
Mrs  Arthur  Downes. 
Miss  B.  Walton  Evans,  L.G.B. 
Mr  Baldwyn  Fleming,  L.G.B. 
Mr  H.  Tenner-Fust,  iIG.B. 
Mr  H.  Lockwood,  L.G.B. 
Mr  A.  B.  Lowry,  L.G.B. 
Mr  James  Lowry,  L.G.B. 
Miss  Mason,  L.G.B. 
Mr  W.  M.  Moorson,  L.G.B. 
Miss  Pell,  L.G.B. 
Mr  F.  L.  Turner,  L.G.B. 
The  Hon.  G.  WaUh,  L.G.B. 
Dr  Branthwaite,  Home  Office. 
Mr  W.  P.  Byrne,  C.B.,  Home  Office. 
Mr  H.  B.  Simpson,  Home  Office. 
Mr  H.  D.  Greene,  K.C,  M.P. 
The  Rl  Hon.  H.  Hobbouse,  M.P. 
Dr  G.  £.  Shnttleworth. 
Miss  A.  G.  M.  Cowie. 
Miss  R.  Childers  (Nat.  Assoc.  Welfare 
of  the  Feeble-minded). 
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Tuesday,  2ist  February. 

The  Lord  Mayor,  in  opening  the  proceedings,  said — In  the  name 
of  the  Corporation  of  London  I  welcome  you  here  to-day.  It  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  place  their  Council  Chamber  at  your  disposal 
for  your  important  labours.  The  subjects  which  you  will  have  to 
discuss  are  grave  and  momentous  in  the  highest  degree,  for  the 
problems  of  poverty  are  becoming  more  numerous  and  more  acute 
year  after  year.  This  year  a  united  effort  is  being  made  in  London, 
vrith^  I  believe,  considerable  success,  to  deal  with  the  unemployed 
in  a  reasonable  and  useful  way.  At  any  rate,  this  is  the  fir^t  time 
that  all  London  has  grappled  with  the  task,  and  we  shall  all  wait 
with  great  interest — whether  we  live  in  London  or  in  the  provinces— 
the  Bill  which  the  Government  are  about  to  introduce  to  make 
permanent  provision  for  dealing  with  the  unemployed.  I  will  not 
detain  you  further,  and  will  make  way  for  your  distinguished 
President 

Sir  Francis  Sharp  Powell,  Bart,  M.P.,  in  proposing  a  hearty 
vote  of  thanks  to  his  lordship,  expressed  appreciation  of  the  sym- 
pathetic words  uttered  respecting  Poor  Law  Guardians  and  their 
work.  The  growing  importance  of  the  labours  of  Boards  of  Guar- 
dians had  been  recognised,  and  those  words  of  eulogy  and  commen- 
dation gave  an  additional  charm  to  his  lordship's  hospitality. 

Dr  J.  M.  Rhodes  (Chairman  of  the  Central  Executive  Com- 
mittee) seconded  the  motion,  which  was  carried  with  acclamation. 

The  Lord  Mayor  formally  acknowledged  the  compliment,  and 
Sir  Francis  Sharp  Powell  took  the  chair. 

The  President  then  called  upon  Sir  William  Chance  (Hon. 
Secretary)  to  read  the  Report  of  the  Committee. 


REPORT  OF  CENTRAL  COMMITTEE. 

During  the  past  year  Conferences  have  again  been  held  in  each 
of  the  Poor  Law  Divisions  of  the  country,  and  have  been,  as  usual, 
very  well  supported. 

The  papers  and  discussions  on  the  combination  of  Unions  for  the 
purpose  of  the  classification  of  the  indoor  poor  which  have  taken 
place  at  the  Conferences  during'  recent  years  have  borne  good  fruit 
The  report  of  the  North-Westem  Poor  Law  Conference  contains  a 
valuable  report  on  the  subject  as  it  affects  the  counties  of  Lancashire 
and  Cheshire  ;  and  at  the  South- Western  and  Northern  District  Con- 
ferences Committees  have  been  appointed  to  inquire  as  to  how  such 
combination  can  be  secured  in  these  districts. 

At  the  North  Wales  Conference  it  was  decided  to  call  a  meeting 
of  the  Chairmen  of  Boards  of  Guardians  to  inquire  and  report  as  to 
how  more  uniformity  could  be  secured  in  North  Wales  in  the  treat- 
ment of  vagrants. 
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These  instances  illustrate  what  practical  uses  Poor  Law  Con- 
ferences serve. 

Several  changes  have  taken  place  on  the  Central  Committee 
during  the  year. 

The  Central  Committee  has  itself  lost  the  valuable  services  of 
their  late  Hon.  Treasurer,  Mr  F.  W.  Dimbleby,  who  was  so  well 
known  to  these  Conferences,  as  well  as  to  the  Poor  Law  Unions 
Association,  for  the  active  and  intelligent  interest  which  he  took  in 
the  work  of  both  bodies.  The  Committee  hope  that  it  may  not  be 
long  before  he  again  joins  them.  Mr  W.  Vallance  has  kindly 
consented  to  act  as  Hon.  Treasurer  to  the  Committee  in  his  place, 
while  the  Rev.  P.  S.  G.  Propert  succeeds  him  on  the  Elected  Com- 
mittee. Both  these  gentlemen  are  so  well  known  to  Guardians  and 
Qerks  attending  these  and  District  Conferences,  that  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  do  more  than  mention  their  names. 

In  the  South  Midland  District,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hodgson  (St 
Neots)  and  Mr  £.  G.  Cole  (Edmonton)  took  the  places  of  Mr  Albert 
Pell  and  Mr  Isaac  Harding.  The  Union  of  St  Neots  was  brought 
very  prominently  before  these  Conferences  in  their  early  days,  when 
the  Rev.  R.  H.  Puckle  was  its  Chairman,  on  account  of  the  steady 
reducdon  of  pauperism  which  took  place  under  his  rule,  and  the 
Committee  are  glad  to  welcome  Mr  Hodgson  as  bringing  this  Union 
again  to  the  forefront  in  these  Conferences. 

The  Committee  much  r^et  the  resignation  of  Mr  Albert  Pell. 
An  account  of  his  splendid  work  in  the  field  of  Poor  Law  adminis- 
tration, as  well  as  in  the  House  of  Commons,  has  already  appeared 
in  a  previous  Report,  and  it  is  unnecessary  for  the  Committee  to  do 
more  now  than  to  express  their  sincere  regret  that  his  great  age 
should  at  last  have  compelled  his  retirement  from  these  Conferences, 
with  which  he  was  connected  from  the  first,  aikl  which  were  for 
many  years  kept  alive  by  his  untiring  energy  and  force  of  character. 

In  the  Eastern  District  there  has  been  a  complete  change  of 
representation,  the  Rev.  Dr  Hamilton  Ashwin  (Lexden  and  Winstree), 
the  Rev.  J.  F.  Darrell  (Hoxne),  and  Mr  H.  Stone  (Norwich),  having 
replaced  the  old  members. 

From  the  South-Westem  District  the  Committee  are  glad  to 
welcome  back  Mrs  Fuller  (Chippenham) ;  and  Mr  E.  Beauchamp* 
Beauchamp  (Redruth)  has  taken  the  place  of  the  Rev.  R.  J.  Roe 
(Camelford). 

In  the  North  Midland  District  there  are  two  new  members, 
viz.,  Mr  T.  Chamberlain  (Leicester),  and  Alderman  W.  Southworth 
(Grimsby). 

The  Yorkshire  District  also  sends  two  new  members,  Mr  Eli 
Whitwam  (Huddersfield),  and  Mr  S.  J.  Gower  (Kingston-upon-HuU). 

From  the  Northern  District  the  present  Chairman  oi  the  New- 
castle Board  of  Guardians,  Mr  C.  T.  Stableforth,  replaces  the  late 
Chairman,  Mr  Richard  Mayne,  and  will  no  doubt  do  the  Central 
Committee  equally  good  service  to  that  rendered  by  his  colleague. 
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In  the  North  Wales  District  the  Committee  have  suffered  a  great 
loss  in  the  sudden  and  lamented  death  of  Captain  Griffith-Boscawen. 
This  occurred  since  his  rejection  to  represent  his  District  on  the 
Committee.  They  know  how  deeply  this  Conference  shares  their 
feelings.  He  had  been  Chairman  of  the  Wrexham  Union  for  no  less 
than  thirty-three  years,  and  it  was  largely  by  his  efforts  that  the  Union 
has  come  to  bear  such  a  good  name  for  wise  and  efficient  Poor  Law 
administration.  The  success  of  the  North  Wales  Poor  Law  Confer- 
ences depended  also  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  energy  and  care 
which  he  devoted  to  them  since  their  establishment  in  1877,  when 
he  presided  over  the  proceedings  of  the  first  Conference.  He  was 
Chairman  of  the  Central  Committee  for  the  last  five  years,  and 
earned  the  affection  and  esteem  of  all  its  members  for  the  ability  and 
courtesy  with  which  he  conducted  its  proceedings.  Mr  Harding 
Roberts,  the  Hon.  Sec.  of  the  North  Wales  District  Conferences, 
represented  the  Committee  at  his  funeral.  A  full  account  of  his 
valuable  services  to  Poor  Law  administration,  to  his  county,  and  in 
many  other  ways,  will  be  published  in  the  Series  of  Memoirs  which 
form  part  of  the  Report  of  these  Conferences,  and  it  will  there  be 
found  that  he  ranks  high  among  those  whose  services  to  Poor  Law 
administration  have  already  been  so  commemorated. 

Mrs  Batters  (Holywell)  takes  the  place  of  Mrs  Casson. 

The  Committee  have  elected  Dr  Milson  Rhodes  as  their  Chair- 
man in  the  place  of  Captain  Griffith-Boscawen. 

With  the  Report  of  this  Conference  will  be  published  a  portrait 
and  biographical  notice  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  John  T.  Hibbert,  K.CB. 

In  referring  to  this  Report  the  Committee  would  again  ask  Boards 
of  Guardians  to  bear  in  mind  how  greatly  they  can  assist  in  promot- 
ing the  work  and  interests  of  the  Central  and  District  Conferences 
by  subscribing  to  the  volumes  of  Reports  which  are  published  annu- 
aUy  by  Messrs  P.  S.  King  &  Son.  For  the  small  sum  of  12s.  each 
Board  can  be  supplied  with  a  bound  volume  of  the  Reports  of  all 
the  Conferences  held  during  any  one  year,  and  these  Reports  will  be 
found  invaluable  as  books  of  reference  in  the  Board  Room  Library. 

The  Conference  will  remember  that  the  members  of  last  year's 
Confer^ice  contributed  the  sum  of  ^£17.  5s.  4d.  for  presenting  a 
silver  challenge  cup  to  the  ship,  in  order  to  commemorate  their  visit 
to  the  training  ship  ''  Exmouth."    A  suitable  cup  was  bought  and 

Presented,  and  gratefully  acknowledged  by  Captain  Colmore,  R.N. 
see  Appendix  A  to  this  Report). 
Since  the  last  Conference  a  Royal  Commission  has  been  ap- 
pointed on  the  question  of  the  Mentally  Defective.  The  Committee 
expressed  their  regret  to  the  Home  Secretary  that  their  colleague  and 
Vice-Chairman,  Dr  J.  Milson  Rhodes,  who  has  such  a  special  know- 
ledge of  the  subject,  had  not  been  placed  upon  the  Commission. 
Their  letter  and  the  reply  of  the  Home  Secretary  will  be  found  in 
Appendix  B.  They  are,  howeva*,  glad  that  Dr  Rhodes  has,  at  the 
express  invitation  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission,  consented  to 
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give  the  Commission  the  benefit  of  his  great  expeneoot  by  appearing 
as  a  witness  before  it 

As  a  result  of  the  Deputation  to  Mr  Walter  Long  during  the  pro* 
ceedings  of  last  year's  Conference,  a  Departmental  Committee  has 
been  appointed  to  examine  into  the  question  of  vagrancy.  The  Com- 
mittee have  passed  a  motion  expressing  their  great  satisfaction  at  the 
appointment  of  their  Hon.  Secretary  as  a  member  of  it  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  one  of  the  results  of  the  inquiry  will  be  to  secure  greater 
uniformity  in  the  treatment  of  this  class  of  poor  than  is  possible  under 
the  existing  system. 

Correspondence  has  passed  between  the  Committee  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Central  Midwives'  Board,  upon  the  alleged  refusal 
of  the  Board  to  license  in  the  laige  Poor  Law  infirmaries  a  training 
school  for  midwives.  The  correspondence  will  be  found  in  Ap- 
pendix C  to  this  Report,  and  also  copies  of  a  circular-letter  and 
memorial  to  the  Board  on  the  subject  which  have  been  circulated 
to  all  Boards  of  Guardians.  The  Committee  will  regret  if  nothing 
is  done  to  remedy  the  undoubted  grievance  of  which  complaint  has 
been  so  made. 

The  Committee  will  carefully  watch  the  proposed  Valuation  Bill, 
and  take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary. 

A  full  Statement  of  Accounts  relating  to  the  receipts  and  ex- 
penditure of  the  Central  Conference  for  the  year  ending  30th  April 
1904  was  duly  audited  and  sent  to  all  Boards  of  Guardians. 

The  Committee  very  much  regret  that  the  prolongation  of  the 
Baltic  Sea  Inquiry  has  prevented  Sir  Edward  Fry  from  taking  the 
chair  at  this  Conference.  Some  weeks  ago  he  expressed  his  doubts 
whether  he  would  be  able  to  take  the  chair,  but  he  was  asked  to 
defer  a  definite  decision  in  the  hope  that  the  Inquiry  might  terminate 
in  time  to  admit  of  his  being  present.  The  Committee  are  very 
grateful  to  Sir  Francis  Powell  for  so  kindly  consenting  to  fill  his  place 
and  to  deliver  a  presidential  address. 


APPENDIX  A. 

PresenttUion  to  the  "jExmoui/L** 

The  Guardians  who  took  part  in  the  Central  Poor  Law  Conference, 
1904,  visited  the  training  ship  "Exmouth"  at  Grays,  and  afterwards 
subscribed  the  sum  of  £ij.  5s.  4d.  for  the  purpose  of  presenting 
some  memento  of  their  visit.  The  money  was  expended  on  a  large 
and  beautiful  silver  cup,  with  cover  and  ebony  stand,  which  was 
sent  to  Captain  Colmore,  R.N.,  the  Captain-Superintendent  of  the 
"  Exmouth,"  with  the  following  letter : — 

Dear  Captain  Colmore, — On  behalf  of  the  members  of  the 
Central  Poor  Law  Conference,  1904,  we  have  much  pleasure  in  pre- 
senting a  Silver  Challenge  Cup,  which  has  been  subscribed  for  by 
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theiDt  in  commemoration  of  their  pleasant  and  instriictiTe  vidt  to  the 
"  Exmouth,"  for  annual  competition  in  drill  and  athletics  between 
the  watdies  of  the  ship. — We  are,  yours  truly, 

John  T.  D.  Llewelyn, 

President  of  the  Confertfue, 

B.  T.  Griffith-Boscawbn, 

ChairmoH  of  the  Conirai  CommitUe 
of  Poor  Lam  Conferenus^ 

W.  Chance, 

Hon,  Secretary  i^ike  Cottiral  Committee 
of  Poor  Law  Cofrferoncos. 

The  inscription  on  the  plinth  of  the  Challenge  Cup  is  as  follows:— 

Training  Ship  "Exmouth." 
Challbngs  Cup  for  Drill  and  Athletic  Competition 

BETWEEN  the  WaTCHES  OF  THE   "  EXMOUTH." 

Presented  by  the 
Members  of  the  Central  Poor  Law  Conference 

IN  MEMORY  of  THEIR  ViSIT  TO  THE  ShIP,  23RD  FeB.    I904. 

m 

Mr  Geoffrey  Drage  (Chairman  of  the  ''  Exmouth  "  Committee  of 
the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board),  whose  paper  on  "The  Advantages 
of  Training  Ships  for  Poor  Law  Boys ''  was  aptly  illustrated  during 
the  visit  to  the  "Exmouth,"  kindly  conveyed  the  cup  to  Captain 
Colmore,  who  thus  acknowledged  the  gift : — 

Training  Ship  "  Exmouth,"  Grays,  Essrx, 

4/A  May  1904. 

Dear  Sir  William,— Will  you  very  kindly  convey  to  the 
President  and  members  of  the  Central  Poor  law  Conference  the 
best  thanks  of  the  Officers  and  Boys  of  the  "  Exmouth "  for  the 
magnificent  Silver  Challenge  Cup  and  the  engrossed  letter  presented 
to  them  as  a  memento  of  their  recent  visit  to  the  ship. 

The  kindly  interest  taken  by  the  Conference  in  the  boys  en- 
trusted to  our  care  will,  I  feel  sure,  if  possible,  spur  them  to  fresh 
efforts,  and  will  also  promote  the  spirit  of  competition  which  it  is  so 
essential  to  instil  into  boys  of  this  tender  age.  The  Conference  may 
rest  assured  that  no  efforts  are  spared  on  our  parts  to  ensure  their 
success  in  life. — Believe  me,  very  truly  yours, 

R.  C0LMOR£y 
Captain-Suporintendemt. 

Sir  William  Chance,  Bart. 

A  framed  photograph  of  the  Cup  was  also  presented  to  the 
'<  Exmouth,"  and  suitably  acknowledged. 
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APPENDIX    B. 

Central  Poor  Law  Conferbncb  Committbe, 
12/A  November  1904. 

To  the  Rt  Hon,  the  Home  Secretary. 

Sir, — Recognising  the  great  importance  of  the  inquiry  entrusted 
to  the  recently  appointed  Royal  Commission  on  the  Mentally  De- 
fective, the  Committee  of  these  Conferences  are  extremely  anxious 
that  the  Poor  Law  and  its  administration  in  regard  to  this  class 
should  be  adequately  represented  on  the  Commission. 

I  am  directed  accordingly  to  submit,  for  your  consideration, 
the  name  of  Dr  J.  Milson  Rhodes,  M.D.,  L.RC.P.,  &c.  &c.,  who 
has  been  for  twenty-three  years  a  Poor  Law  Guardian  of  the  Chorlton 
Union,  ten  years  a  County  Councillor  and  Alderman  for  the  County 
Palatine  of  Lancashire,  Chairman  of  the  Chorlton  and  Manchester 
Asylums  Board.  Dr  Rhodes  originated  the  Hospital  for  Epileptics  at 
Langho,  and  visited  the  Continental  Asylums,  and  reported  on  the 
Asylums  in  the  United  States  of  America  for  the  Lewis  Trustees. 

I  am  desired,  at  the  unanimous  request  of  this  Committee,  to  ask 
that  you  will  be  pleased  to  make  representations  to  His  Majesty  the 
King  in  favour  of  the  appointment  of  Dr  J.  Milson  Rhodes  as  an 
additional  Commissioner. — I  am,  Sir,  Your  obedient  Servant, 

(Signed)  W.   CHANCE, 

Hon,  Sec,  Central  Committu  Poor  Law  Conferences, 

Secretary  op  State, 
Home  Department,  15M  November  1904. 

Dear  Sir, — I  am  desired  by  Mr  Akers-Douglas  to  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  your  letter  conveying  the  desire  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Central  Poor  Law  Conference  that  Dr  Rhodes  should  be  made 
an  additional  member  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Mentally 
Defective. 

In  reply  thereto,  I  am  to  say  that  Mr  Akers-Douglas  is  aware  of 
Dr  Rhodes'  high  qualifications,  but  considers  that  his  long  experience 
of  matters  akin  to  the  subject  of  the  inquiry  will  be  most  valuable 
if  it  is  laid  before  the  Commission  in  the  form  of  evidence.  So  far 
as  he  has  been  able  to  see  at  present,  Mr  Akers-Douglas  considers 
that  the  best  results  will  be  obtained  from  the  inquiry  if  the  Com- 
mission retains  its  present  composition  unaltered,  and  he  thinks  that 
it  would  not  be  advisable  to  increase  its  numbers. 

I  am  to  add  that  the  Commission  will,  Mr  Akers-Douglas  feels 
sure,  welcome  all  the  evidence  which  the  Committee  of  the  Central 
Poor  Law  Conference  are  willing  to  lay  before  them  either  orally  or 
in  writing. — I  am.  Sir,  Your  obedient  Servant, 

M.  L.  Waller. 
Sir  William  Chance,  Bart. 

2  z 
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APPENDIX   C. 

24/A  NovemUr  1904. 

Sir, — At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Committee  of  these  Con- 
ferences the  action  of  the  Midwifery  Board  in  refusing  to  license 
large  Poor  Law  Infirmaries  as  training  schools  for  midwives  was 
strongly  criticised,  and  I  was  requested  to  ask  the  Board  to  recon- 
sider their  decision  on  this  matter.  These  large  Poor  Law  Infirmaries 
stand  both  on  a  level  with  the  best  hospitals  as  to  their  medical  and 
nursing  staff  and  general  arrangements,  and  it  seemed  to  my  Com- 
mittee a  reflection  upon  them  that  they  were  not  capable  of  being 
utilised  as  training  schools  for  midwives. — ^Your  obedient  Servant, 

W.  Chance,  Hon.  See. 

The  Secretary,  Central  Midwives'  Board. 

Cbntral  Midwives'  Board,  6  Suffolk  STasET, 
Pall  Mall,  London,  S.W., 

26M  Novimbir  1904. 

Sir, — I  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  24th 
inst,  asking  the  Board  to  reconsider  their  decision  in  the  matter  of 
refusing  to  approve  large  Poor  Law  Infirmaries  as  training  schools 
for  midwives  under  their  rules. 

The  letter  shall  be  laid  before  the  Board  at  its  next  meeting  on 
22nd  December ;  but  it  will  greatly  assist  the  consideration  of  the 
matter  if  you  will  be  good  enough  to  specify  the  institutions  to  which 
the  resolution  of  the  Committee  of  Central  Poor  Law  Conferences 
refers.  I  may  add  that  each  case  has  been  considered  on  its  merits, 
and  there  is  no  general  order  ruling  out  Poor  Law  institutions,  as 
your  communication  seems  to  infer. — Yours  faithfully, 

G.  W.  Duncan,  Secreiofy. 
Sir  William  Chance,  Bart. 

In  reply  to  the  above  the  Hon.  Secretary  wrote  that  the  institu- 
tions in  question  were  the  Chorlton  and  Manchester  Infirmaries. 

Sir, — Your  letter  of  the  24th  November,  asking  the  Board  to  re- 
consider its  decision  in  the  matter  of  refusing  to  approve  certain 
Poor  Law  Infirmaries  as  training  schools  for  midwives,  was  submitted 
to  the  Board  at  its  meeting  yesterday.  I  am  directed  to  inform  you 
that,  in  considering  these  applications,  the  Board  makes  no  distinc- 
tion between  Poor  Law  institutions  and  others.  Each  case  is  con- 
sidered on  its  merits.  I  may  add  that,  at  yesterday's  meeting,  only 
two  applications  of  this  class  were  approved,  one  of  them  being  the 
King's  Norton  Union  Infirmary. — Yours  faithfully, 

G.  W.  Duncan,  Secretcuy, 
Sir  William  Chance,  Bart. 
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Bradford  Union  Otficbs, 
30/A  December  1904. 

Dear  Sir  William, — I  beg  to  forward  to  you  a  copy  of  a  circular- 
letter  and  copy  memorial  which  have  been  addressed  to  every  Union 
in  England  and  Wales  possessing  a  Training  School  for  Nurses. — 
Yours  faithfully, 

George  M.  Crowther, 

Clerk  to  the  Guardians. 

Sir  William  Chance,  Bart. 

BRADFORD  POOR   LAW  UNION. 
MID  WIVES'  ACT,   1902. 

Dear  Sir, — This  Board  of  Guardians  applied  in  May  last  to  the 
Central  Midwives'  Board  for  the  Hospital  connected  with  their  Work- 
house to  be  recognised  as  an  Institution  for  the  training  of  Midwives 
as  provided  by  Section  C  of  the  rules  framed  by  the  Central  Mid- 
wives'  Board  under  Section  3  (i)  of  the  Midwives'  Act,  1902,  but  the 
application  was  refused  without  any  reason  being  given,  although  the 
Guardians  expressed  their  willingness  to  carry  out  the  whole  of  the 
regulations  as  set  forth  by  the  Board,  and  in  face  of  the  fact  that 
the  Training  School  of  this  Union  has  hitherto  turned  out  an  average 
of  eleven  nurses  annually  who  have  passed  the  examinations  and 
obtained  the  certificates  of  the  London  Obstetrical  Society. 

The  Guardians  are  given  to  understand  that  the  Board  has 
refused,  with  two  exceptions,  all  applications  for  Poor  Law  Infirmaries 
to  be  rec(^;nised,  and  that  there  is  no  prospect  of  any  individual 
Board  of  Guardians  procuring  such  recognition.  It  is  unnecessary 
in  approaching  your  Guardians  to  insist  upon  the  seriousness  of  this 
attitude  of  the  Board,  or  to  point  out  the  result  of  a  Poor  Law  Insti- 
tution Nurse  not  being  able  to  be  granted  a  Certificate  of  Training, 
to  enable  her  to  gain  a  qualification  in  Midwifery,  as  you  are  aware 
that  the  whole  status  of  a  Poor  Law  trained  nurse  will  be  lowered, 
and  educated  candidates  for  Probationers  will  be  increasingly  difficult 
to  obtain. 

The  Guardians  of  this  Union  have  therefore  instructed  me  to 
communicate  with  every  Union  in  England  and  Wales  possessing 
a  Training  School,  with  a  view  to  some  joint  action  being  taken  in 
the  matter,  so  as  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  upon  the  Central  Midwives' 
Board,  and  therefore  the  enclosed  form  of  a  Memorial  praying  that 
Board  to  allow  Poor  Law  Training  Schools  for  Nurses  to  be  recog- 
nised as  institutions  for  training  midwives  on  their  fulfilling  such 
regulations  as  are  necessary  has  been  prepared  for  presentation. 

The  Guardians  feeling  as  they  do  that  joint  action  alone  will  meet 
the  difficulty,  hope  your  Board  will  see  their  way  to  support  this,  or  a 
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similar  Memorial,  and  forward  same  to  the  Central  Midwives'  Board, 
and  I  should  be  obliged  if  you  would  inform  me  what  action  they 
take  in  the  matter. — I  am,  &c, 

Cierk  to  the  Guardiatu. 

To  the  Centred  Midwive^  Board, 

The  Memorial  of  the  Guardians  of  the  Poor  of  the  Bradford 
Poor  Iaw  Union,  sheweth :  That  your  Memorialists  are  Training 
Poor  Law  Nurses  in  their  Workhouse  Hospital  under  the  sanction 
of  the  Local  Government  Board.  That  such  course  of  general  train- 
ing in  nursing  is  given  by  a  trained  and  competent  staff.  That  a 
Certificate  of  Proficiency  in  Nursing  is  granted  to  Candidates  who 
pass  an  Examination  made  by  a  duly  qualified  Examiner,  and  that 
a  special  midwifery  course  of  training  is  given,  and  Candidates  have 
hitherto  submitted  themselves  to  the  London  Obstetrical  Society  for 
examination.  That  application  was  made  to  your  Board  for  recog- 
nition as  a  Training  School  under  your  regulations,  but  the  applica- 
tion was  declined,  although  your  Memorialists  were  willing  to  comply 
with  every  requirement  of  your  Board,  so  far  as  they  knew  them, 
but  that  no  grounds  were  given  for  such  refusal.  And  further,  That 
your  Memorialists  have  ascertained  that  only  two  out  of  a  total 
number  of  sixty-five  Poor  Law  Training  Schools  for  Nurses  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales  have  been  recognised,  although  it  is  now  acknow- 
ledged that  the  training  afforded  in  Poor-L^w  Nursing  Schools 
equals  the  training  of  Nurses  in  any  other  Institution.  That  the 
refusal  of  your  Board  to  grant  the  recognition  asked  for  and  the 
consequent  inability  of  Candidates  to  obtain  Certificates  in  Mid- 
wifery will  be  an  injustice  to  your  Memorialists  and  the  other  Poor 
Law  Training  Schools,  inasmuch  as  it  will  conduce  to  the  lowering 
of  the  standard  of  training  offered  to  Candidates,  will  inevitably 
result  in  an  inferior  class  of  Nurses  in  Poor  Law  Institutions,  and 
will  generally  militate  against  that  improvement  in  the  nursing  of 
the  sick  poor  which  of  late  years  has  become  so  apparent.  Your 
Memorialists,  therefore,  humbly  pray  that  the  Central  Midwives' 
Board  will  reconsider  their  decision  not  to  recognise  Poor  Law 
Training  Schools  as  such,  but  will  frame  regulations  enabling  your 
Memorialists  and  other  Boards  of  Guardians  desirous  of  doing  so, 
to  bring  their  training  of  Nurses  into  line  with  the  requirements  of 
your  Board. 


Presidential  Address. 

Sir  Francis  Sharp  Powell,  Bart  (President  of  the  Conference) 
— Ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  now  falls  to  my  lot  and  becomes  my  duty 
to  present  some  observations  to  you  of  an  inaugural  and  introductory 
character.    I  have  not  had  any  opportunity  of  preparing  a  formal 
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address,  because  it  was  only  late  yesterday  evening  that  I  received 
the  summons  to  preside  over  this  great  meeting  to-day.    But  short  as 
my  remarks  must  necessarily  be,  they  must  include  an  expression 
of  regret  that  Sir  Edward  Fry  is  not  in  a  position  to  occupy  the 
presidential  chair  to-day.     He  paid  the  Conference  a  high  compli- 
ment in  accepting  the  post  of  Chairman,  and  that  comphment  is  all 
the  more  increased  by  the  fact  that  he  should  be  prevented  from 
fulfilling  his  engagement  by  devotion  to  that  which  is  perhaps  the 
most  honourable  task   which  can  be  performed  by  any.  English 
citizen — the  task  of  taking  a  part  in  that  great  Court  of  Inquiry  now 
being  held  in  Paris  to  inquire  into  certain  proceedings  which  took 
place  in  the  North  Sea.     No  one  regrets  his  absence  more  than  I 
do,  because  I  feel  the  contrast  which  must  exist  between  any  re- 
marks which  I  may  be  prepared  to  ofifer,  and  the  elaborate  address 
which  you  would  in  his  presence  have  received  from  a  master  mind. 
The  work  of  the  Poor  Law  to  me  during  many  years  has  had  a 
strange  fascination.     Dealing  as  we  all  know  with  problems  which 
appear  to  be  insoluble,  all  that  we  can  do  is  to  make  a  steady 
advance  and  continual  and  thoughtful  progress  in  order  to  mitigate 
and  diminish  some  of  those  evils,  the  existence  of  which  in  some 
form  or  another  will,  I  believe,  ever  be  with  us.     We  are  being 
encouraged  to  make  great  steps  in  advance,   each  step  perhaps 
not  of  great  importance  in  itself,  but  steps  which  taken  collectively 
have  both  in  effect  and  even  more  in  promise  done  much  to  advance 
the  great  cause  in  which  we  labour.    That  great  cause  is,  in  a  word, 
the  redaction  of  pauperism ;  that  is  the  end  to  which  we  are  striving. 
There  are  one  or  two  questions  to  which  I  may  call  attention  this 
morning,  and  one  is  the  establishment  in  sundry  Unions  of  Cottage 
Homes.     They  are  a  solace  to  those  who  deserve  solace,  and  they 
are  a  comfort  to  those  who  greatly  need  comfort.    They  are  in  fact, 
although  not  in  name,  an  extension  of  that  system  of  asylums  which 
the  benevolent  of  former  generations  founded  in  many  districts  of 
the  country,  but  which  under  the  action  of  Poor  Law  authorities  are 
now  gradually  assuming  universality  and  a  more  permanent  form. 
The  next  question  is  the  steps  now  being  taken,  and  with  eminent 
success,  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  children  upon  Workhouses — to 
maintain  as  far  as  we  can,  and   I  trust  ultimately  altogether  to 
maintain,   a  complete  separation  of  these  younger  brothers  and 
sisters  of  ours  from  the  society  of  those  who  dwell  in  Workhouses. 
That  reform  is  producing  everywhere  the  most  beneficial  results; 
it  is  entirely  sound  in  theory ;  and  I  am  quite  sure,  although  many 
difficulties  may  attend  the  administration,  it  will  prove  to  be  equally 
wholesome  and  equally  beneficial  in  practice.     Then  there  is  that 
great  change  which  is  going  on  steadily,  and  I  think  universally,  the 
change,  for  it  is  a  change — ^it  never  can  be  complete  but  it  may  be 
greatly  extended — the  conversion  of  our  Workhouses  into  infirmaries 
for  the  sick  and  disabled.     The  Workhouse  and  the  Workhouse 
infirmary  are  becoming  increasingly  synonymous  terms.    There  will 
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always  be  a  certain  number  of  the  able-bodied  who  are  unequal  to  the 
combat  of  life.  Although  not  actually  and  in  fact  imbecile  or  insane, 
they  show  such  an  infirmity  of  will  and  such  debility  of  purpose 
that  they  are  not  able  to  struggle  with  a  competition  which  must 
always  be  more  or  less  severe  with  the  world  outside.  I  think  we 
shall  find  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  that  our  Workhouses  are 
almost  exclusively  occupied  by  the  sick  and  by  those  whose  mental 
disqualification  is  such  as  I  have  ventured  to  indicate  in  a  few  wonls 
of  outline.  But  our  work  will  never  be  finished.  We  shall  always 
have,  as  long  as  human  nature  remains  what  it  is,  the ''  sturdy  beggar" 
— we  shall  always  find  persons  of  that  description  wandering  up  and 
down — the  incorrigible  vagrant ;  and  we  shall  always  have  the  men, 
and  I  am  afraid  sometimes  the  women,  who  detest  work,  and  to 
whom  continuous  labour  is  impossible.  I  trust  that  much  good  will 
arise  from  the  discussions  of  the  Committee  presided  over  by  Mr 
Wharton  respecting  vagrancy.  That  is  eminently  a  strong  Com- 
mittee, and  they  are  as  strong  in  their  labour  as  in  their  mental 
characteristics  and  in  their  experience.  I  believe  that  when  the 
Report  of  that  Committee  is  issued  in  the  course  of  the  autumn, 
it  will  be  read  by  every  Poor  Law  Guardian  with  great  attention  and 
interest,  and  I  trust  it  will  lead  to  many  of  those  improvements  in 
practice  which  we  all  so  fervently  and  so  ardently  desire.  Amidst 
all  the  changes  which  the  future  may  bring,  which  may  be  su^ested 
and  which  practice  may  carry  out,  we  must  remember  that  we  as 
Guardians  must  always  maintain  sound  principles,  that  we  must  give 
aid  where  aid  is  needed,  but  we  must  refuse  aid  where  there  is  no 
just  claim.  We  must  show  judicious  kindness  and  healthy  sympathy, 
but  we  must  also  exercise  firmness  in  decision  and  in  due  time 
properly  placed  severity,  however  discordant  to  our  mind  and  senti- 
ment that  severity  may  sometimes  be.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  thank 
you  for  your  attention  to  my  imperfect  remarks,  which  have  been 
the  result  of  no  preparation  whatever,  because,  as  I  said,  the  oppor- 
tunity has  not  been  granted  to  me.  I  can  only  lay  before  you  a  few 
broad  principles  as  the  result  of  my  experience  in  the  Bradford 
Union,  and  to  thank  you  once  again  for  the  kindness  and  the  favour 
with  which  you  have  received  my  discursive  observations.  I  am  a 
co-opted  member  of  the  Bradford  Union,  and  I  have  the  singular 
pleasure  as  my  first  duty  in  calling  upon  the  Chairman  of  the  Brad- 
ford Board  of  Guardians  to  read  his  paper.  This  is  to  me  a  remark- 
able and  a  joyful  coincidence.  I  have  had  the  honour  of  sitting 
under  Mr  Bentham's  presidency  during  a  long  series  of  years,  and 
to  all  those  who  do  not  know  him  as  I  do,  I  can  say  that  in  York- 
shire we  hold  him  in  the  highest  esteem  for  the  enterprise,  the 
courage,  and  the  skilful  administration  with  which  he  performed  his 
public  duties,  which  have  been  accompanied,  I  may  venture  to  say, 
with  eminent  success.     (Cheers.) 

Mr  F.  H.  Bentham  (Bradford)  read  the  follo¥ring  paper, — 
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THE   POSITION   OF  THE    POOR   LAW   IN 
THE   PROBLEM   OF   POVERTY. 

By  Mr  F.  H.  BENTHAM, 

CMatrmaMf  Br€u(f<frd  (York*)  Board  o/GumrdioMS* 


The  title  of  this  paper  is  based  on  the  assumption  that 
there  is  a  "  Problem  of  Poverty"  awaiting  solution,  and 
that  "  Poor  Law"  has  a  more  or  less  definite  part  to 
play  in  solving  it.  I  do  not,  however,  propose  to  at- 
tempt to  lay  down  a  scientific  formula  which  would  be 
applicable  to  every  Poor  Law  authority,  and  which, 
if  adopted,  would  succeed  in  solving  the  problem.  On 
the  contrary,  I  believe  that  poverty  cannot  be  banished 
from  our  midst  by  any  change  either  in  the  direction 
of  a  more  scientific  or  of  a  more  lax  administration  of 
Poor  Law.  Poverty  has  many  causes,  each  of  which 
requires  a  separate  remedy.  To  name  a  few  political 
and  economic  causes,  there  are  land  laws,  displace- 
ment of  industry,  strikes,  lock-outs,  liquor  traffic,  lack 
of  moral  and  technical  training,  neglected  responsi- 
bilities of  parents,  &c. 

A  very  large  proportion  of  the  poverty  which  is 
visible  to  all  and  is  alarming  in  its  magnitude  at  times, 
even  to  the  most  optimistic  of  reformers,  is  but  a 
symptom,  as  the  rash  is  of  a  fever;  a  symptom  of 
some  moral,  technical,  or  physical  defect  which  pre- 
vents such  afflicted  persons  from  filling  a  useful  place 
in  society.  This  may  be  called  the  disease.  It  would 
be  admittedly  unwise  to  remodel  our  social  structure 
in  order  to  fit  in  with  the  inefficient  or  weaker  part  of 
it  It  is  clearly  then  the  duty  of  society,  in  order  to 
make  every  individual  unit  of  society  fill  some  useful 
part,  to  improve  the  morals,  to  teach  the  unskilled, 
and  to  cure  the  physically  unfit.  In  what  measure 
Poor  Law  can  do  this  is  for  our  consideration. 

It  is  obvious  that  Poor  Law  cannot  teach  all  that 
are  afflicted  in  the  manner  described.    It  can  only  deal 
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with  such  as  apply  for  assistance  :  those  who  prefer  to 
suffer  in  silence  Poor  Law  cannot  be  responsible  for. 
Likewise  in  cases  where  adequate  relief,  with  some 
chance  of  rehabilitation,  is  not  accepted. 

It  would,  I  think,  be  of  little  avail  if  material 
improvement  were  to  be  had  for  the  asking,  if  at  the 
same  time  there  was  not  a  corresponding  improvement 
in  the  individual.  It  is  like  applying  ointment  to  the 
rash,  useful  so  far,  but  quite  useless  as  a  cure  for  the 
disease.  It  may  even  increase  the  virulence  of  it  if 
applied  carelessly.  The  most  guaranteed  material 
improvement  can  do  is  to  prevent  irritation  and  per- 
haps act  as  a  stimulus  to  healthy  action,  but  in  itself 
it  is  not  a  specific  for  the  disease.  Now  the  disease 
itself  cannot  be  dealt  with,  in  my  opinion,  by  any 
system  of  Poor  Law ;  it  can  only  deal  with  the 
symptoms,  that  is  to  say,  more  with  obvious  results 
than  causes,  except  to  a  limited  degree.  Though  the 
simile  may  not  be  a  perfect  one,  it  no  doubt  answers 
its  purpose  in  conveying  to  you  my  idea  of  the  scope 
of  Poor  Law  in  the  **  Problem  of  Poverty."  It  has 
no  power  to  deal  with  the  conditions  of  life  which 
I  have  set  down  as  causes.  It  has  little  or  no 
power  to  eradicate  inherent  defects,  inherited  or 
acquired  weaknesses,  which  I  put  down  as  the  disease. 
The  preventive  and  remedial  work  which  is  possible 
to  be  done  by  Guardians  of  the  poor,  so  far  as  the 
adult  poor  is  concerned,  is  very  limited  indeed,  and  I 
feel  that  much  more  good  lies  in  their  hands  by  a 
process  of  discouragement  rather  than  by  one  of 
encouragement.  The  political  causes  are  in  a  measure 
responsible  for  the  '*  disease,"  and  the  disease  is  largely 
responsible  for  the  **  symptom ''or  result,  i.e.,  poverty. 
In  dealing  with  this  result  I  refer,  of  course,  to  poverty 
in  its  wider  interpretation. 

Poverty  is  a  relative  term  impossible  of  accurate 
definition.  It  is  impossible  to  draw  a  poverty  line 
measured  by  income  alone,  although  that  is  an  impor- 
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tant  factor.  It  will  be  admitted  by  all  that  there  are 
a  large  number  of  families  in  every  industrial  centre 
with  a  sufficient  income  to  provide  the  necessary  food, 
clothing,  and  decent  shelter,  yet  who  live  in  squalor 
and  wretchedness,  the  money  being  wasted.  As 
Charles  Booth  says :  **  In  these  bad  streets  there  is 
generally  money  going ;  it  is  the  way  of  spending  it 
which  is  amiss."  **  Including  free  meiaJs,  very  few  are 
under-fed,  but  the  majority  do  not  get  properly  pre- 
pared meals.  Everywhere  they  suffer  more  from  bad 
feeding  than  underfeeding."  Therefore  in  the  term 
poverty  we  must  include  what  Mr  Rowntree  calls 
**  secondary  poverty,"  i.e.y  **  Those  families  whose  total 
earnings  would  be  sufficient  for  the  maintenance  of 
merely  physical  efficiency  were  it  not  that  some 
portion  of  it  is  absorbed  by  other  expenditure,"  due 
mainly  to  the  following  immediate  causes,  viz.,  drink, 
betting,  and  gambling,  ignorant  or  careless  house- 
keeping, and  other  improvident  expenditure.  The 
following  facts  are  very  significant.  During  the  three 
years  of  good  trade,  1899,  1900,  1901,  wages  and  the 
percentage  of  employment  were  at  the  high-water 
mark,  so  was  the  consumption  of  beer  and  spirits  per 
head  of  population,  and  the  death-rate  and  infantile 
mortality.  And  again,  Mr  Rowntree  tells  us  that  the 
number  of  those  living  in  what  he  calls  **  secondary 
poverty"  is  twice  as  large  as  those  in  ''primary 
poverty." 

It  is  clear  to  us  that  those  who  are  living  under 
such  conditions  may  at  any  moment  be  plunged  into 
pauperism,  and  I  believe  that  their  habits  of  living  are 
influenced  by  the  prospects  held  out  to  them  by  care- 
less or  reckless  Poor  Law  administration.  In  this 
respect,  lax  administration  is  directly  responsible  for 
much  poverty. 

Poverty  which  has  its  immediate  cause  in  lack  of 
employment  may  be  due  either  to  an  economic  cause 
or  to  the  defect  of  the  individual,  or  both.     Efficient 
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employment  ought  to  give  sufficient  remuneration  to 
provide  against  the  ordinary  emergencies  of  life.  Even 
more,  "  The  capacity  of  the  able-bodied  period  of  life 
to  take  care  of  the  unable-bodied  period  is  a  responsi- 
bility which  legitimately  belongs  to  it.'' 

The  problem  is  how  to  make  the  greatest  possible 
number  of  persons  independent,  self-supporting  indivi- 
dvials,  living  under  healthy  and  sanitary  conditions, 
and  what  Poor  Law  can  do  to  bring  about  this  most 
desirable  result. 

For  poverty  which  is  due  to  wasteful  expenditure 
and  drink,  Poor  Law  can  do  nothing  at  present,  except 
in  a  repressive  and  deterrent  way.  Such  people  should 
be  discouraged  from  resorting  in  every  time  of  need  to 
Poor  Law  for  relief,  and  the  only  way  in  which  Poor 
Law  authorities  can  discourage  them  is  by  refusing  to 
help  them  out  of  their  difficulties,  excepting  under  con- 
ditions which  will  make  it  impossible  to  continue  the 
same  mode  of  life  at  the  public  expense.  Indoor  relief 
is  the  only  method  which  will  ensure  this. 

Of  course,  it  may  be  said  that  the  same  undesirable 
state  of  things  will  go  on  even  if  Poor  Law  were 
strictly  administered  as  suggested,  because  applicants 
would  refuse  the  relief  offered  ;  but  on  the  other  hand, 
if  outdoor  relief  were  given  to  all  such  cases  when  in 
want,  Poor  Law  would  not  only  be  perpetuating  the 
same  undesirable  state  of  things,  but  it  would  be  pardy 
responsible  for  it. 

Poor  Law  cannot  with  advantage  to  society  extend 
its  work  to  cover  all  the  difficulties  and  trials  of  family 
life.  What  may  in  the  future  be  done  in  this  direction 
is  yet  to  be  evolved,  but  the  evil  effect  of  attempting 
to  improve  these  things  by  monetary  assistance  only 
has  been  amply  proved. 

It  is  amongst  the  inefficient  class  of  workers  with 
low  wages  and  irregular  employment  that  poverty  is 
most  acute.  They  are  in  poverty  when  in  work  when 
they  have  families. 
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But  Poor  Law  cannot  supplement  their  wages.  If  it 
did,  wages  would  again  go  down,  and  poverty  be  as 
rife  as  ever.  The  question  presents  itself,  what  can 
Poor  Law  do  towards  making  these  diseased  members 
of  society  more  valuable  citizens  having  an  exchange 
value  to  give  in  return  for  maintenance  ? 

In  what  way  can  Poor  Law  be  educative,  morally 
or  technically,  in  making  an  inefficient  worker  into  an 
efficient  one,  able  to  render  a  service  to  society  at  least 
equivalent  to  his  needs,  a  handy  man  who  can  do 
nothing  into  a  skilled  workman,  a  wastrel  into  a  good 
citizen,  a  casual  labourer  into  a  regular  workman  ? 
Clearly  not  in  the  way  of  out-relief. 

The  mere  giving  to  every  one  who  qualifies  sufficient 
relief  would  not  accomplish  these  things.  Recruits 
would  be  manufactured  wholesale,  and  society  would 
totter  to  its  fall.  There  is  no  progress  on  these  lines. 
This  truth  is  becoming  so  apparent  that  another  cry  is 
raised,  instead  of  liberal  outdoor  relief,  the  cry  is  *'work.** 
This  would  be  a  very  healthy  sign  of  the  times  were  it 
genuine,  but  it  has  too  much  of  a  political  flavour  about 
it,  for  it  is  made  on  behalf  of  all  the  unemployed 
as  well  as  the  efficient  workman,  who  is  on  the  average 
well  able  to  take  care  of  himself  If  work  is  provided 
it  is  considered  to  be  all  that  is  required,  but  it  must 
be  realised  sooner  or  later  that  whatever  work  is  done 
must  be  at  least  an  equivalent  to  the  consumption  in 
the  process  of  the  work.  In  other  words,  work  to  be 
permanent  can  only  be  paid  for  according  to  its  economic 
value.  Therefore  workers  cannot  be  paid  according  to 
an  imaginary  standard  rate,  but  according  to  the  value 
of  work  done  if  the  system  is  to  be  permanent,  and  also 
if  they  are  to  retain  all  the  privileges  of  independent 
citizens.  The  mere  provision  of  employment  for  wages, 
or  the  granting  of  relief  without  work,  or  without 
deterrent  conditions,  would  not  tend  in  the  desired 
direction. 

The  demand  now  being  made  is  that  the  State 
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should  accept  the  responsibility  of  finding  honourable 
employment  for  every  man,  at  a  wage  sufficient  to 
maintain  him  and  his  family ;  which  implies  that  it  is 
economically  possible  for  the  State  to  do  so.  I  think 
I  am  right  in  assuming  that  it  is  believed  to  be  possible 
for  the  State  to  provide  for  all  men,  who  are  able  to 
work,  honourable  employment,  sufficient  to  keep  them 
out  of  poverty.  This  I  do  not  believe  possible  if  work 
must  be  according  to  ability  and  payment  according  to 
needs.  For  if  it  is  not  intended  that  these  two  should 
go  together  it  would  not  answer  the  purpose.  If  pay- 
ment according  to  ability  only,  then  how  are  the  many 
feeble  and  inefficient  workmen  with  dependent  families 
to  be  dealt  with  ?  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  on  needs 
only,  it  means  the  reconstitution  of  society  on  a  basis 
to  fit  the  inefficient. 

I  see  no  way  of  avoiding  the  forks  of  this  dilemma 
except,  of  course,  by  ignoring  the  economic  view 
altogether.  Burke  says:  **To  provide  for  us  in  our 
necessities  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  Government 
It  would  be  a  vain  presumption  in  statesmen  to  think 
they  can  do  it.  The  people  maintain  them,  and  not 
they  the  people.  It  is  in  the  power  of  Government  to 
prevent  much  evil.  It  can  do  little  positive  good  in 
this  or  perhaps  anything  else."  I  think  history  proves 
beyond  doubt  the  truth  of  this  dictum,  even  though  at 
the  same  time  I  admit  that  individual  enterprise  may 
be  obstructed  on  the  one  hand,  or  opportunities  for 
expansion  of  trade  and  commerce  may  be  opened  out 
on  the  other  by  the  action  of  statesmen. 

On  this  question,  as  on  many  others,  we  cannot 
afford  to  ignore  past  experience.  We  should  profit  by 
the  successes  and  learn  lessons  from  the  failures  of 
those  who  have  grappled  with  the  self-same  difficulties 
though  may  be  under  different  conditions  in  the 
past.  Those  who  are  wont  to  ignore  past  failures  on 
the  plea  of  "changed  conditions"  have  never  yet 
attempted  to  show  us  on  what  grounds  we  may  hope 
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for  success  if  the  same  experiments  were  tried  over 
again.  Upon  those  who  deride  the  past  lies  the  onus 
of  proof.  It  has  been  said  **that  in  dealing  with  our 
social  difficulties  we  need  neither  work  in  the  dark  nor 
by  rule-of- thumb." 

Let  us  suppose  for  a  moment  that  work  could  be 
provided,  even  if  economically  at  a  loss,  for  all  who  ask 
for  it  as  a  right,  would  it  cure  poverty  ?  would  it  really 
bring  us  any  nearer  to  a  solution  of  our  social  difficul- 
ties ?  I  strongly  question  it.  It  would  have  re-estab- 
lished a  tenure  which  was  repudiated  in  the  Poor  Law 
Amendment  Act  of  1834.  As  Thorold  Rogers  says  : 
*'  It  is  plain  that  had  the  Act  of  Elizabeth  been  carried 
out  in  all  its  details,  the  whole  revenue  of  land  would 
have  ultimately  been  swallowed  up  in  the  relief  of  the 
poor." 

There  would  no  longer  be  any  incentive  to  become 
a  skilled  worker  and  take  an  increasingly  important 
part  in  the  social  structure.  The  men  who  were  satis- 
fied with  the  living  thus  provided  need  exercise  their 
mental  faculties  no  longer  in  the  struggle  for  existence. 
To  deprive  them  of  the  stem  necessity  of  planning 
their  own  lives  for  themselves  is  but  to  rob  them  of 
the  power  for  progressive  development.  There  would 
no  longer  be  any  necessity  for  such  working-men's 
organisations  as  have  their  foundations  in  the  principle 
of  mutual  help  and  in  operation  are  an  insurance 
against  trade  risks  and  a  means  of  keeping  up  wages. 
Over  ;^5oo,ooo,  we  are  told,  is  paid  in  one  year  for 
out-of-work  pay  by  the  one  hundred  chief  registered 
trade  unions,  and  nearly  ;^8c)0,ooo  in  other  benefits. 
It  would  be  the  death-blow  to  these  organisations  on 
their  present  basis.  They  would  gradually  drift  into 
the  position  of  political  organisations,  signs  of  which 
we  see  already. 

There  would  be  no  deterrent  to  vice  and  immorality 
apart  from  the  criminal  law.  Men  under  such  condi- 
tions must  be  allowed  to  work  when  they  pleased  so 
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long  as  they  supplied  their  own  wants,  or  it  would  be 
slavery.  On  tne  other  hand,  unless  men  were  com- 
pelled to  work  regularly,  it  would  prove  to  be  prolific 
of  casual  inefficient  workers,  who  would  do  just  as  much 
as  they  pleased  and  no  more,  just  sufficient  to  satisfy  their 
animal  wants,  and  workers  generally  would  be  reduced, 
degraded,  and  demoralised.  It  is  obvious  there  would 
still  remain  the  problem  of  poverty.  Men  would  live 
as  they  live  now ;  the  same  wasteful,  useless  expendi- 
ture would  go  on  ;  the  same  neglect  of  family,  the  same 
squalor  and  wretchedness.  As  every  social  change 
brings  with  it  new  diseases,  I  think  this  change  mignt 
be  called  general  paralysis  of  the  will. 

What  is  called  the  unemployed  problem  is  but  a 
part  of  the  problem  of  poverty,  since  unemployment  is  of 
little  consequence  where  poverty  is  not  entailed.  If  one 
is  prepared  for  unemployment  it  is  an  ideal  state-  It  is 
not  the  unemployment  we  deplore,  it  is  the  want  and 
suffering  which  is  consequent  upon  the  lack  of  a  reserve 
store  to  tide  one  over  the  unemployed  period-  A 
margin  of  unemployed  there  naturally  must  be.  Irregu- 
larity of  work  there  always  will  be,  so  long  as  we  have 
a  varying  climate  and  a  foreign  trade,  but  the  payment 
of  labour  should  be  sufficient  to  cover  the  ordinary 
trade  risks  if  properly  used,  and  my  contention  is  that 
all  forms  of  relief  works  for  wages  are  a  direct  induce- 
ment to  unpreparedness,  and  to  accept  lower  wages 
when  in  ordinary  employment 

Relief  work  provided  by  a  public  body  at  a  rate  of 
wages  which  is  called  the  standard  rate  for  that  class 
of  work,  and  done  by  men  who  cannot  do  the  work 
efficiently,  thus  entailing  a  loss,  is  creating  a  privileged 
class  of  workers,  and  there  is  therefore  no  further  in- 
centive to  efficiency,  but  a  decided  incentive  to  become 
a  worker  on  such  terms.  The  tendency  is  to  relax 
one's  efforts  if  it  pays  as  well.  This  is  a  direct  injustice 
to  the  regular  workman  who  provides  for  himself  and 
family,  pays  his  contributions  to  the  trades  club  and 
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friendly  society  lodge,  and  partly  supports  by  his  pay- 
ment of  rates  the  men  who  make  no  such  sacrifices  for 
independence.  No  law  can  be  just  which  takes  sub- 
stance from  one  man  in  order  to  satisfy  the  demands 
of  another  who  has  refused  or  wilfully  neglected  to 
exercise  the  same  amount  of  energy  and  foresight  under 
the  same  conditions. 

It  is  also  mischievous  in  another  sense,  it  encour- 
ages men  to  rely  upon  it  being  done  at  all  times  when 
they  choose  to  make  the  demand  for  it.  This  is  unfair 
to  the  efficient  workman  who  would  be  displaced  by 
the  work  being  done  which  he  would  be  called  upon 
to  do  at  a  later  date.  He  may  in  the  process  be  reduced 
to  an  irregular  employee.  These  methods  get  us  no 
nearer  to  a  solution.  It  is  only  a  change  of  date,  and 
a  transference  of  men  to  the  irreparable  disadvantage 
of  the  efficient  workman,  and  a  loss  to  society. 

Labour  of  this  kind  is  wasteful  because  done  by 
inefficient  labour,  mischievous  because  it  encourages 
men  to  rely  upon  it,  and  an  injustice  to  the  regular 
trained  efficient  workman  who  would  be  displaced. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  a  line  drawn  defining  the  posi- 
tion of  Poor  Law  in  the  problem  of  poverty  would 
be  useful  to  Poor  Law  administrators  in  general. 
Though  I  cannot  claim  to  achieve  this  object  entirely, 
I  may  point  out  the  direction  in  which  it  lies,  I  hold 
that  relief  of  distress  from  whatever  cause  from  public 
funds  should  come  within  Poor  Law,  and  that  the 
principle  of  the  Poor  Laws  should  be  carried  out,  being 
as  I  believe  economically  sound. 

Poor  Law  must  relieve  distress  in  a  manner  which 
is  the  least  likely  to  create  the  class  which  it  relieves. 
This  is  obvious.  If  relief  work  must  be  resorted  to  for 
the  able-bodied,  it  must  either  be  of  such  a  character  or 
be  at  such  a  rate  of  payment  as  will  not  attract  men  from 
ordinary  employment.  Yet  it  should  be  sufficient  to 
provide  the  bare  necessities  of  life,  so  that  it  is  not 
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necessary  to  realise  household  effects  in  order  to  be 
sustained  in  a  manner  which  would  not  prevent  them 
from  taking  their  places  again  as  regular  workers. 

The  men  who  are  incapable  of  using  the  relief 
properly  should  be  relieved  inside  the  Workhouse,  and 
the  family,  if  trustworthy,  granted  sufficient  relief  out- 
side. Unless  this  be  strictly  carried  out,  relief  work 
defeats  its  object. 

Relief  work  provided  by  any  public  body  other  than 
a  Board  of  Guardians  cannot  be  administered  in  this 
way,  and  consequently  a  large  amount  of  the  relief 
money  finds  its  way  to  the  public-house,  and  the  family 
is  still  left  in  poverty.  Other  public  bodies  should 
therefore  confine  themselves  to  ordinary  employment, 
or  to  such  special  work  as  may  be  set  apart  for  men 
recommended  by  Boards  of  Guardians  as  specially 
suitable.  The  work  done  must  be  on  business  lines, 
and  a  standard  of  work  insisted  upon.  This  would 
exclude  all  inefficient  unemployable  men  and  also 
efficient  men  at  their  own  particular  trade,  but  in- 
efficient so  far  as  Corporation  work  is  concerned. 

The  transference  of  men  from  the  deterrent  atmo- 
sphere of  Poor  Law  to  the  more  popular  control  of 
County  Councils  without  any  improvement  in  the 
method,  educative  or  curative,  is  but  to  make  matters 
worse. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  we  do  not  prevent 
the  increase  of  pauperism  by  transferring  them  from 
one  rate-spending  authority  to  another.  A  pauper  does 
not  mean  one  who  has  lost  his  vote,  but  one  who  has 
lost  his  independence.  Votes  are  valuable  nowadays, 
and  are  deemed  of  more  importance  than  the  man,  and 
we  shall  hear  soon  that  all  paupers  should  retain  their 
votes.  In  the  administration  of  Poor  Law  one  has 
always  understood  that  to  be  the  best  which  tended 
towards  dispauperisation.  But  we  find  now  that 
Borough  and  County  Councils  and  education  authori- 
ties are  undoing  by  relief  works,  free  meals,  and  free 
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clothing  what  Poor  Law  administrators  are  striving 
to  do. 

I  am  afraid  that  more  is  expected  of  Poor  Law 
than  is  capable  of  being  realised.  The  great  difficulty 
on  the  part  of  Poor  Law  Guardians  is  to  decide  how 
much  they  can  do  without  at  the  same  time  doing 
mischief,  for  Poor  Law  has  no  specific  to  offer  for 
unemployment,  every  attempt  in  the  past  to  find 
remunerative  work  having  failed.  It  would  be  well 
for  Boards  of  Guardians  to  leave  this  work  in  the 
hands  of  politicians  and  social  reformers,  who  might 
with  advantage  pay  more  attention  to  the  moral, 
political,  and  economic  causes,  so  that  the  margin  of 
unemployment,  even  in  normal  times,  might  be  reduced, 
prevention  being  better  than  cure. 

During  a  time  of  exceptional  distress  due  to  an 
abnormal  amount  of  unemployment,  the  first  step  is 
to  distinguish  between  those  who  are  genuinely  unem- 
ployed and  the  unemployable.  The  commencement  of 
public  works  of  national  utility  may  be  economically  no 
disadvantage  if  done  by  efficient  workmen  on  ordinary 
lines.  They  at  least  secure  one  section  of  workers  from 
swelling  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed  and  becoming 
casual  workers.  All  the  remainder  who  are  in  distress 
woyld  very  largely  consist  of  the  unemployable  diseased 
members  of  society,  and  should  be  left  for  Poor  Law 
and  charitable  agencies  to  deal  with.  The  question 
now  presents  itself,  in  what  way  can  Poor  Law  deal 
with  them  in  a  curative  sense  ? 

It  is  proposed  by  Canon  Barnett  that  a  **  school  of 
restraint "  be  established  for  the  unemployable,  to 
replace  the  Workhouses  and  casual  wards,  with  com- 
pulsory powers  of  detention,  and  a  *'  school  of  free- 
dom "  for  men  who  have  established  homes  of  their 
own.  These  men  would  be  under  no  compulsion  to 
stay  in  the  school,  but  would  be  asked  to  commit 
themselves  for  a  certain  period.  Whilst  these  pro- 
posals have  much  to  commend  them,  they  would  not 
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replace  Workhouses,  but  would  be  supplementary  to 
them. 

It  appears  to  me  there  is  some  hope  in  a  training 
colony  treatment  for  improving  a  man,  but  1  am  afraid 
that  a  labour  colony  under  a  public  body  would,  even 
under  the  best  conditions,  not  do  as  much  good 
to  the  morally  defective  man  as  one  managed  by 
a  voluntary  society,  whose  main  business  would  be  to 
reclaim  the  man,  and  secondly  the  soil,  but  both  if 
possible.  A  training  colony,  on  a  sufficiently  large 
scale  to  allow  of  a  system  of  grading  the  men,  estab- 
lished by  the  State  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  im- 
provable men  from  Boards  of  Guardians  and  placed 
in  the  hands  of  a  philanthropic  body  as  an  experiment, 
side  by  side  as  it  were  with  the  Poplar  experiment, 
would  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  show  which  system 
would  be  most  effective  for  the  purpose.  It  might 
also  be  useful  for  times  of  exceptional  distress  if  there 
was  a  large  area  of  unreclaimed  land  connected  with 
it.  So  long  as  the  State  kept  control,  the  manage- 
ment could  be  changed  when  desirable. 

As  Guardians  of  the  poor  we  must  protect  our- 
selves against  being  led  away  by  popular  cries.  It  is 
our  duty  to  bring  sound  judgment  to  bear  calmly  upon 
all  questions  affecting  the  administration  of  Poor  Law 
or  affecting  the  problem  of  poverty  even  when  the 
questions  are  centred  in  some  other  public  body. 
We  may  even  be  prepared  to  see  assessment,  vacci- 
nation, and  registration  work  pass  out  of  the  hands  of 
Poor  Law  authorities,  but  the  question  of  State  relief  of 
the  poor  should  be  dealt  with  by  Guardians  who  are 
primarily  elected  for  the  purpose. 

It  should  not  be  allowed  to  slip  into  the  hands  of 
other  public  bodies  unless  it  be  to  the  permanent 
advantage  of  society  as  a  whole,  and  this  must  be 
clearly  shown  and  the  principle  underlying  the  change 
properly  understood. 

The   demand  now  being  made  for  partial  State 
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maintenance  of  school  children  has  arisen  from  the 
assumption  that  parents  upon  the  average  cannot 
properly  provide  for  their  children  ;  there  has  been  no 
systematic  inquiry  as  to  what  extent  the  assumption  is 
correct,  the  outward  sign  has  been  accepted  as  fact 
Another  important  fallacy  is  that  physical  deterioration 
will  be  prevented  by  feeding  alone.  Still  further,  the 
moral  aspect  has  been  entirely  overlooked.  Public 
feeling  has  been  aroused  to  such  an  extent,  that  it  is  as  a 
matter  of  expediency  accepted  as  necessary  for  the 
future  welfare  of  the  race  that  children  must  be  fed  at 
public  expense.  Political  advantage  is  speedily  made 
of  this  state  of  public  feeling,  and  an  opposite  principle 
to  that  upon  which  society  is  based  is  pushed  forward, 
i.e,,  the  State  maintenance  of  all  school  children.  This 
proposal  brings  the  question  of  principle  at  once  under 
discussion.  It  strikes  at  the  very  root  of  family  and 
individual  responsibility.  We  must  consider  whether 
it  will  have  the  desired  effect  upon  both  parents  and 
children.  The  same  evil  home  influences  will  be  at 
work,  the  same  overcrowding,  and  dirt,  filth,  squalor, 
and  wretchedness.  Children  sent  out  into  the  streets 
to  hawk  papers  or  matches  during  late  hoiirs  of  the 
night  in  order  to  maintain  idle  and  dissolute  parents. 
One  thing  is  gained,  viz.,  the  animal  wants  are  supplied, 
which  is  but  half  of  what  ought  to  be  gained.  If  it  is 
the  real  and  permanent  benefit  of  tne  children  we 
desire,  let  us  go  a  little  below  the  surface  and  ascertain 
the  reason  why  a  child  attending  school  is  ill-clad  and 
ill-nourished.  Much  is  due  to  the  ignorance  of  the 
parents  both  in  the  practical  management  of  children 
and  in  the  preparation  of  food  and  the  making  and 
mending  of  clothing,  due  no  doubt  to  defective  training. 
The  remedy  for  this  is  to  have  them  taught.  Much  is 
no  doubt  due  to  an  insufficient  income  even  with  good 
management.  These  should  be  provided  for.  But  in 
other  cases  it  is  due  to  wilful  carelessness  and  neglect, 
even  with  a  sufficient  income,  and  is  also  accompanied 
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by  bad  home  influence.  We  shall  find  that  more 
power  is  required  to  deal  with  parents  of  children  who 
are  well  able  to  maintain  them,  but  who  neglect  to 
do  so.  It  would  be  far  preferable  to  take  complete 
possession  of  the  children  of  such  parents,  and  maintain 
and  educate  them  until  self-supporting,  then  that  which 
is  done  at  great  expense  to  society  would  not  be  un- 
done. 

I  have  tried  to  show  the  dangers  of  guaranteed 
State  maintenance  by  "  work "  being  universally  pro- 
vided for  all  classes  and  its  futility  in  solving  the 
problem  of  poverty,  also  the  uselessness  of  material 
relief  if  unaccompanied  by  moral  improvement,  also  the 
wastefulness  of  attempting  to  bring  about  an  improve- 
ment in  the  conditions  of  neglected  children  by  merely 
supplying  their  necessary  food. 

So  far  I  have  dealt  with  the  subject  in  a  nega- 
tive sense  in  order  to  clear  the  ground  of  what  may  be 
termed  weeds.  What  appear  at  first  sight  to  be 
bold  and  drastic  remedies  for  dealing  with  this  grave 
problem  are,  on  examination,  but  palliatives,  salve  to 
the  symptoms  which  does  not  touch  the  disease,  but 
on  the  contrary,  aggravates  it.  As  I  have  said.  Poor 
Law  can  do  nothing  so  far  as  the  causes  are  concerned, 
it  can  do  but  little  in  a  curative  sense,  it  can  do  much 
in  a  preventive  sense. 

What  it  can  do  in  either  of  these  ways  I  propose 
to  consider  in  the  remainder  of  my  paper. 

First,  then,  as  to  the  Indoor  Poor. 

The  "  Workhouse  "as  it  is  understood  at  present 
embraces  all  classes  of  inmates.  This  is  in  practice, 
however,  gradually  breaking  down  and  giving  place  to 
a  better  order  of  things.  As  an  abode  for  all  classes 
of  dependent  poor,  and  the  treatment  of  the  '*  poor  in 
a  lump  "  it  is,  I  hope,  passing  away  for  ever.  The  old 
idea  of  a  repressive  regime  in  all  Poor  Law  institutions 
(sometimes  accompanied  by  laxity  in  outdoor   treat- 
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ment),  is  giving  way  to  a  more  humane  conception  of 
the  duty  of  society  to  its  unfortunate  members. 

Although  there  is  no  difficulty  in  relieving  ade- 
quately indoor,  it  is  unattractive  to  the  classes  who 
should  be  readiest  to  avail  themselves  of  it,  i.e,^  the 
infirm  and  sick.  However  humanely  they  may  be 
treated  indoor,  there  is  a  great  amount  of  prejudice 
against  it,  even  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  in  receipt 
of  outdoor  relief.  It  is  evidently  not  entirely  due  to 
that  healthy  sentiment  which  abhors  pauper  pay  in  any 
form.  This  fact  proves  there  is  less  danger  of  pauper- 
isation by  indoor  treatment  although  adequate,  than  by 
outdoor  treatment  even  if  inadequate.  In  large  urban 
Unions  classification  may,  in  consequence  of  the  large 
number  of  inmates,  be  carried  so  far  as  the  provision 
of  separate  institutions  for  certain  well-defined  classes, 
and  by  combination  this  object  may  to  a  certain  extent 
be  realised  in  rural  Unions. 

So  far  as  the  children  are  concerned,  I  take  it  we 
are  so  far  agreed  upon  the  advisability  of  removing 
them  from  the  atmosphere  of  adult  pauperism,  and 
their  training  in  cottage  homes,  scattered  homes,  or 
boarded  out,  whether  the  Union  be  large  or  small,  that 
no  argument  is  necessary  here. 

With  regard  to  the  aged  poor  whom  it  is  found 
desirable  to  treat  indoor,  those  of  good  habits,  who 
have  led  decent  respectable  lives,  in  other  words,  who 
have  been  desirable  members  of  society  but  through 
extraneous  reasons  have  become  chargeable,  should 
not  be  compelled  to  associate  in  their  old  age  with  the 
foul-mouthed,  ill-mannered  ne'er-do-weels  who  have 
led  wilfully  improvident  lives  regardless  of  their  inevit- 
able end.  Cottage  homes  should  be  provided  for  this 
class  which  would  relieve  them  of  the  misery  which  is 
incident  to  such  company.  The  aged  who  are  too 
infirm  to  live  in  cottages  should  be  separated  from  the 
able-bodied  inmates  of  the  Workhouse.  Epileptics 
and  feeble-minded  should  be  removed  from  the  pre- 
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cincts  of  the  Workhouse,    and   not  associated   with 
imbeciles  and  lunatics. 

The  Workhouse  hospital  should  be  a  separately 
administered  institution,  thoroughly  equipped,  with  an 
adequate  staff  of  trained  nurses,  sufficient  medical 
attendance,  and  the  abolition  of  pauper  service.  Our 
first  duty  to  the  sick  is  to  heal  them,  even  though  the 
illness  may  be  due  to  evil  habits,  and  the  treatment 
costly.  Of  course  they  may  return  to  their  old  sur- 
roundings and  habits  of  life  and  soon  undo  all  that  has 
been  done,  as  indeed  has  been  the  case  with  no  less 
than  six  men  in  one  year  at  the  Bradford  Union 
Sanatorium,  who  have  physically  improved  sufficiently 
to  earn  their  livelihood.  When  just  on  the  point  of 
being  discharged  they  went  away  without  leave  and 
returned  drunk,  one  of  the  men  being  so  violent  as  to 
break  all  the  windows  he  could. 

Physically  we  can  do  a  great  deal  in  a  curative 
sense,  but  morally  very  little,  yet  without  moral  im- 
provement it  is  of  little  avail.  When  shall  we  learn 
that  poverty  is  as  much  a  moral  as  a  material  ques- 
tion ?  and  how  shall  we  set  about  the  moral  training  ? 
It  appears  to  me  to  be  a  question  apart  from  Poor 
Law,  yet  one  with  great  possibilities  by  organisation. 

With  the  classification  thus  briefly  outlined  we  have 
still  left  the  able-bodied  inmates,  and  further  classifica- 
tion is  still  possible  and  desirable,  though  the  Work- 
house should  be  what  its  name  implies — ^a  place  to 
work  in ;  and  the  work,  though  not  repressive  in 
character,  should  be  sufficiently  deterrent  to  be  a  test 
of  destitution. 

Repression  in  the  past  cannot  be  said  to  have 
failed  in  its  object.  It  has  always  been  effectual  in 
reducing  the  number  of  paupers.  But  it  has  unfor- 
tunately done  more — it  has  been  cruel  when  applied 
indiscriminately  to  all  classes  of  inmates.  Unless 
proper  discrimination  is  to  be  the  accepted  method 
of  Poor  Law  administration,  both  indoor  and  out,  it 
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will  continue  to  alternate  between  cruel  repression  on 
the  one  hand  and  laxity  on  the  other. 

In  the  Workhouse  of  the  future  we  may  discrimi- 
nate more,  teaching  those  who  are  ignorant,  and 
training  the  inefficient,  whether  men  or  women.  What 
opportunities  are  lost  in  our  large  up-to-date  laundries 
of  systematically  teaching  young  women  to  earn  a 
living  by  laundry  work  ? 

An  extension  of  the  workshop  might  be  of  great 
service  to  the  men,  and  the  extension  of  work  on  the 
land. 

I  do  not  wish  to  underrate  what  might  be  done  by 
training  men  in  a  properly  equipped  training  school,  but 
when  those  who  are  capable  are  trained,  what  then  ? 
Are  they  to  remain  permanently  in  the  colony  as  self- 
supporting  colonists  or  to  be  settled  on  the  land  as 
farmers  ?  And  if  so,  by  what  process  ?  Capital  will  be 
required.  This  will  point  to  two  other  necessaryadjuncts, 
credit  and  land.  Here  comes  the  land  question,  which 
of  all  causes  of  poverty  is  perhaps  the  greatest. 

Then,  Secondly,  the  Outdoor  Poor. 

It  is  self-evident  that  Poor  Law  is  not  administered 
on  the  lines  intended,  i.e.  (i)  relieving  destitution,  (2) 
adequately,  (3)  without  at  the  same  time  making  the 
position  of  the  recipient  better  than  that  of  a  self- 
supporting  person.  Very  few  Boards  of  Guardians 
attempt  to  carry  out  these  three  essential  points, 
their  importance  not  being  sufficiently  understood 
or  appreciated  at  their  proper  value,  and  because 
of  their  great  practical  difficulty.  In  granting  out- 
door relief  it  is  impossible  to  deal  with  all  three  points 
equitably,  and  if  we  consider  their  attainment  an 
ideal  to  be  aimed  at,  it  means  the  curtailment  of  out- 
door relief  to  the  narrowest  possible  limits,  and  its 
substitution  by  a  voluntary  organisation. 

Although  to  relieve  destitution  adec^uately  outdoor 
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cannot  be  done  without  being  illogical,  we  cannot  dis- 
pense with  it  entirely.  To  avoid  the  dangers  attending 
it,  it  should  be  safeguarded  by  regulations  and  a 
thorough  investigation  made  into  every  case  by  a  com- 
petent staff  of  relieving  officers,  and  it  should  only  be 
given  to  those  who  will  use  it  for  the  purpose  intended 
and  not  wastefuUy.  The  aged  poor  of  good  character 
especially  appeal  to  us,  when  under  proper  care,  or 
when  able  to  attend  to  themselves,  but  such  as  do  not 
comply  with  these  conditions  should  not  be  granted 
out-relief 

The  relief  should  not  be  given  in  the  expectation 
that  it  will  be  supplemented  from  some  other  source ; 
if  there  is  any  other  income  it  should  be  known,  and 
relief  given  accordingly.  Respectable  widows  with 
dependent  children  should  have  a  sufficient  income  to 
properly  maintain  the  children,  and  if  there  is  no  other 
certain  income  the  Guardians  should  grant  sufficient 
The  chance  that  men  may  be  more  improvident 
because  they  know  their  widows  and  children  will  be 
properly  maintained  on  their  decease  is  rather  remote, 
and  the  children  should  not  be  made  to  suffer  in  order 
to  teach  man  to  be  more  provident.  The  temporary 
sick  we  are  bound  to  relieve  at  times  although  living 
under  undesirable  conditions.  It  is  wise  economy  to 
give  sufficient  nourishment  to  enable  the  patient  to  re- 
cover speedily,  accompanied  by  sufficient  supervision  to 
see  that  the  patient  gets  it 

When  we  consider  the  nearness  of  the  g^eat  mass 
of  working  people  to  the  line  of  destitution,  so  many 
depending  as  they  do,  week  by  week,  upon  wages 
sometimes  very  irregular,  and  that  any  exceptional 
misfortune  or  the  illness  of  the  breadwinner  may 
prove  too  much  for  them,  and  that  unless  some  tem- 
porary aid  is  forthcoming  they  will  ultimately  fall  back 
upon  Poor  Law  relief,  I  think  we  shall  agree  that 
there  is  a  crying  need  for  something  to  be  done  of 
a  preventive  kind  on  parallel  lines  with   Poor  Law 
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but  not  merged  into  it  There  are  charities  innume* 
rable  established  for  this  purpose,  very  often  overlap- 
ping each  other  and  supplementing  miserable  doles 
miscalled  out-relief. 

If  Poor  Law  Guardians  by  some  ready  method 
only  knew  what  charity  was  doing  in  any  particular 
case,  it  would  no  doubt  be  a  great  advantage  to  both. 
Charity  is  said  to  be  spasmodic  and  unreliable.  Is  not 
this  because  the  appeals  are  spasmodic  ?  The  neces* 
sity  for  help  is  only  brought  home  to  people  by  an 
accumulated  heap  of  human  suffering  which  appeals  to 
the  feelings.  Appeals  should  be  made  as  a  matter 
of  duty,  of  common  humanity  to  man,  with  proper 
organisation  and  systematic  action.  Family  distress  in 
its  early  stages  would  receive  timely  aid. 

Ruskin  says :  '*  All  means  of  reformation  are  effec- 
tive in  exact  proportion  to  their  timeliness.  Partial 
decay  may  be  cut  away  and  cleansed,  incipient  error 
corrected.  But  there  is  a  point  at  which  corruption 
can  no  more  be  stayed  nor  wandering  recalled.  It 
has  been  the  manner  of  modern  philanthropy  to  re- 
main passive  until  that  precise  period,  and  to  leave  the 
rich  to  perish,  and  the  foolish  to  stray,  while  it  exhausts 
itself  in  frantic  efforts  to  raise  the  dead  and  reform  the 
dust" 

Individuals  must  be  reached  by  individuals,  taught, 
helped,  and  encouraged  to  take  a  keener  interest  in 
themselves  and  their  surroundings.  No  public  paid 
official  can  do  this  like  a  voluntary  willing  person 
imbued  with  a  deep  sense  of  brotherly  responsibility. 
This  is  the  secret  of  the  German  system,  where  every 
effort  is  made  to  prevent  destitution.  I  believe  that 
were  it  possible  to  make  universal  in  England  a 
similar  system  in  conjunction  with  the  Poor  Law,  but 
not  a  part  of  it,  that  much  destitution  would  be  pre- 
vented. 

But  is  it  not  possible  by  the  co-ordination  in  given 
areas  of  all  public  charities  having  a  closer  acquaintance 
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with  Poor  Law  to  do  much  more  towards  lessening  the 
stream  of  social  wreckage  which  filters  down  through 
all  grades  of  society  ?  It  is  clearly  in  the  interest  of 
society  as  well  as  its  duty  to  devise  ways  and  means 
not  only  for  the  elevation  of  those  who  have  fallen  out 
of  the  ranks,  but  for  its  prevention.  Man  owes  a  duty 
to  his  fellow  long  before  he  has  reached  the  depths 
where  Poor  Law  deals  with  him.  The  neglect  of 
this  duty  is  as  inexcusable  on  the  part  of  the  educated 
classes  as  the  negligence  of  the  poor  themselves. 

We  are  reminded  of  the  necessity  of  such  co-opera- 
tion by  the  Goschen  Circular  Minute  of  1869,  the 
outcome  of  which  was,  I  believe,  the  establishment  of 
the  London  Charity  Organisation  Society.  Though 
it  reminded  the  Boards  of  Guardians  that  their  duty 
was  to  relieve  destitution  only,  it  recognised  that  some- 
thing more  was  needed  in  order  to  deal  effectively  with 
poverty,  and  thus  prevent  destitution.  The  Minute 
says :  "  The  first  point  is  that  there  should  be  every 
opportunity  for  every  agency  (official  or  private) 
engaged  in  relieving  the  poor  to  know  fully  and 
accurately  the  details  of  the  work  performed  by  all 
similarly  engaged.''  ''  No  funds  are  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Poor  Law  Board  with  which  they  could  appoint  a 
staff  and  provide  officers  for  organising  a  general 
registration  of  metropolitan  relief.  Other  means  must 
therefore  be  sought  for  providing  that  a  public  regis- 
tration office  should  be  established  in  every  large 
district" 

The  desired  organisations  have  not  been  estab- 
lished in  every  large  area,  and  such  as  are  in  existence 
have  not  entirely  succeeded  in  achieving  the  object  set 
out  in  the  Minute.  A  large  measure  of  success  could 
hardly  be  expected  for  obvious  reasons. 

The  circular-letter  of  Mr  Chamberlain  issued  in 
1886,  which  recommended  that  the  Guardians  should 
confer  with  local  authorities  in  districts  where  excep- 
tional distress  prevailed  for  the  execution  of  works  oq 
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which  unskilled  labour  may  be  immediately  employed, 
made  a  proviso  "that  the  men  employed  should  be 
engaged  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Guardians  as 
persons  whom,  owing  to  previous  condition  and  cir- 
cumstances, it  is  undesirable  to  send  to  the  Workhouse, 
or  to  treat  as  subjects  for  pauper  relief." 

The  object  of  the  circular  was  obviously  that  Joint 
Committees  of  Guardians  and  local  authorities  should 
be  formed  in  every  Union  where  needed,  in  order  to 
find  work  for  the  temporarily  unemployed,  and  that  the 
machinery  of  the  Poor  Law  should  be  used  for  ascer- 
taining the  suitable  cases  for  such  work  as  apart  from 
those  who  were  more  properly  suitable  for  outdoor 
relief. 

The  purpose  of  the  circular  has,  however,  in  a 
great  measure  failed,  owing,  I  believe,  to  two  causes — 
(i)  The  want  of  appreciation  by  the  members  of  a 
Joint  Committee  of  the  necessity  of  a  thorough  investi- 
gation into  the  circumstances  of  each  applicant ;  and 
(2)  the  initial  difficulty  that  no  means  were  suggested 
by  the  circular  as  to  how  the  Guardians  were  in  the 
first  place  to  ascertain  who  were  and  who  were  not 
suitable  for  this  exceptional  relief  work  without  cailsing 
every  person  to  apply  to  the  relieving  officer  for  relief 
Within  the  last  few  weeks  I  notice  that  the  President 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  has  suggested  that  it 
is  in  the  power  of  Guardians  to  set  up  the  necessary 
machinery  by  virtue  of  Section  15  of  the  Divided 
Parishes  and  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act,  1876,  which 
enables  Boards  of  Guardians  to  pay  the  reasonable 
expenses  incurred  in  the  preparation  and  collection  of 
information  required  of  or  by  them  respecting  any 
matter  which  is  submitted  to  their  management, 
supervision,  or  control. 

It  appears  to  me  that  a  development  on  the  lines 
as  suggested  by  the  Minute  of  the  Poor  Law  Board  of 
1869,  by  the  circular-letter  of  1886,  and  by  Mr  Long's 
^h^nie  of  Joint  Committees  for  dealing  with  distress 
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due  to  unemployment,  would  provide  an  organisation 
always  ready  which  would  serve  the  purpose  of  knit- 
ting together  public  authorities,  charitable  and  other 
agencies. 

I  would  suggest  that  a  Board  of  Guardians  should 
be  empowered  by  the  Local  Government  Board  to  pay 
out  of  the  Common  Fund  the  cost  only  of  providing  a 
staff,  and  offices,  and  office  expenses  on  the  scheme 
receiving  their  approval. 

The  Guardians  under  the  scheme  would  form  a 
Joint  Committee  consisting  of  representatives  of  local 
authorities,  charitable  agencies,  and  other  representa- 
tive bodies.  The  Committee  would  deal  with— ( i )  The 
co-ordination  of  public  charities  agreeing  as  far  as  pos- 
sible upon  the  sphere  of  work  of  each  charity,  the  receiv- 
ing of  public  subscriptions  for  all  or  any  particular  charity, 
and  the  publication  of  a  list  defining  the  object  of  each 
for  a  joint  appeal.  It  would  be  advisory  so  far  as 
the  establishment  of  new  charities  is  concerned.  It 
would  form  District  Committees  of  voluntary  helpers 
for  the  purpose  of  inquiry  and  helpfulness  on  the 
Elberfeld  plan.  (2)  The  co-operation  of  local  authori- 
ties for  dealing  with  the  unemployed  in  times  of  ex- 
ceptional distress,  recommending  those  for  whom  work 
should  be  provided  (a)  on  ordinary  lines,  (d)  on  special 
relief  work,  whether  instituted  by  public  bodies  or  by 
means  of  public  subscription,  {c)  or  the  sending  men 
to  voluntary  training  colonies.  (3)  The  keeping  of 
a  labour  register,  and  all  information  respecting  the 
state  of  labour  in  other  districts  having  inter-communi- 
cation with  other  similar  labour  registration  offices. 
Thus  reliable  information  respecting  work  and  wages 
in  every  locality  would  be  at  the  service  of  the  Com- 
mittees. Of  all  the  means  adopted  on  the  Continent,  I 
believe  that  labour  registration  offices  have  been  the 
most  useful  agencies  for  reducing  unemployment. 

Every  facility  would  be  given  by  the  Committee  for 
the  mobility  of  the  workmen  and  the  removal  with 
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their  families  from  place  to  place.  Thus  surplus  labour 
would  become  more  fluid,  and  it  would  distribute  itself 
as  demands  offered. 

With  a  radical  reform  of  the  casual  wards  and  a 
total  abolition  of  the  tramp,  as  we  now  know  him, 
workmen  on  the  road  with  a  pass  sanctioned  by  the 
Guardians  of  his  native  parish  might  have  a  free 
supper,  bed,  and  breakfast  on  the  way  to  his  certified 
destination,  where,  if  not  successful,  he  would  get  his 
pass  endorsed  for  the  return  journey. 

All  money  raised  by  public  subscription  would  thus 
be  used  for  directly  useful  purposes,  all  administrative 
expenses  coming  out  of  the  Common  Fund  of  the 
Union.  These  Local  Committees  need  not  attempt  to 
provide  extensive  works  for  the  purpose  of  finding 
work.  If  such  are  necessary,  they  should  be  established 
by  County  Councils,  or  groups  of  County  Councils,  or 
by  the  State. 


Mr  George  I^ansbury  (Poplar)  read  the  following  paper : — 

THE    POSITION    OF   THE    POOR   LAW   IN 
THE  PROBLEM  OF  POVERTY, 

By  Mr  GEORGE  LANSBURY, 

GuMrdian,  Po^lmr  Vnitn, 


The  problem  of  poverty  is  one  which  vexed  our  fore- 
fathers ever  since  the  birth  of  present-day  civilisa- 
tion, and  is  still  present  to  perplex  all  those  who  think 
and  care  about  social  conditions.  Long  before  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  there  was  a  kind  of  common  law 
understanding  that  no  one  should  die  of  starvation, 
that  sickness  should  be  tended,  and  litde  children 
helped,  even  if  it  were  only  by  the  men  and  women 
who  dwelt  in  the  religious  houses  scattered  up  and 
down  our  country.  With  the  introduction  of  the  Poor 
Law  this  became  a  right  to  be  enjoyed  at  the  expense 
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of  our  fellow-citizens  who  had»  and  still  have,  no  choice 
but  to  pay.  1 1  is  true  that  our  methods  have  changed, 
but  it  still  remains  true  that  in  Great  Britain  no  person 
need  starve  or  die  for  want  of  food  or  medical  attention. 
It  seems  to  me  therefore  that  the  position  of  the  Poor 
Law  is  that  of  a  lifeboat  for  those  who  are  in  distress, 
that  in  fact  it  should  be  the  fairy  godmother  who  steps 
in^  not  merely  to  help  out  of  present  difficulties,  but  to 
find  a  way  of  preventing  a  recurrence.  No  one  will, 
I  think,  deny  that  if  anything  at  all  is  done  for  any 
individual  by  the  Poor  Law  authorities,  the  person 
helped  should  be  in  a  better  f)osition  to  fight  the  battle 
of  life  after  such  help  than  before.  While  we  will  all 
agree  to  this  theory,  it  is  also  the  fact  that  in  the 
main  the  Poor  Law  has  had  not  an  elevating  but  a 
degrading  effect  on  men  and  women.  The  past  twenty 
years  have  shown  some  improvement,  but  over  all 
Workhouses  and  nearly  all  Infirmaries  I  would  still 
be  inclined  to  put  up  the  words,  **  Abandon  hope,  all 
ye  who  enter  here."  Why  is  this  so  ?  It  is  because 
since  the  great  reform  of  the  Poor  Law  in  1834  public 
opinion  in  England  has  steadily  maintained  that  any 
person,  in  whatever  circumstances,  who  may  receive 
help  from  the  Popr  Law,  shall  not  iDe  recognised  as  a 
citizen.  The  result  has  been  the  creation  of  a  huge 
I>auper  class,  not  born  as  such,  but  created  such  by 
society  and  its  laws. 

Is  it  not  strange  that  here  in  this  historic  chamber, 
sixty  years  after  the  inauguration  of  that  Poor  Law, 
which  was  instituted  to  abolish  pauperism  and  poverty, 
we  should  be  discussing  the  abject  failure  to  stamp 
out  either.  I  hold  that  poverty,  grinding,  miserable, 
poverty,  such  as  is  to  be  found  in  England  to-day, 
was,  a  hundred  years  ago,  unknown  in  such  bulk  as 
we  now  have  it.  Everybody  may  have  been,  on  the 
average,  poorer,  but  the  lowest  class  of  all  to  be 
found  in  our  great  cities  could  not  be  matched  at  the 
commencement  of  last  century,  and  this  despite  the 
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fact  that  from  1 840  to  the  present  day  our  power  to 
produce  wealth  has  increased  a  hundredfold.  The 
new  Poor  Law  came  in  as  an  aid  to  the  development 
of  the  machine  industry  and  commercialism  as  we  see 
it  to-day.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  tremendous  develop- 
ments which  followed  the  introduction  of  the  power- 
loom,  of  railways,  and  all  kinds  of  machinery,  I  for  one 
doubt  very  much  if  your  Poor  Law  could  have  lasted ; 
for  it  set  out  to  prevent  men  and  women  having  any 
chance  of  work  except  under  private  employers.  It 
rigorously  enforced  every  order  against  the  able-bodied ; 
it  heaped  up  a  heritage  of  wretchedness,  the  harvest 
of  which  we  have  not  yet  done  reaping.  By  its  in- 
famous treatment  of  children  it  relentlessly  visited 
the  sins  of  the  fathers  upon  innocent  children,  and 
this  is  true  in  some  places  even  to-day.  For  the 
aged  and  infirm  it  erected  huge  Bastilles  which  are 
still  the  horror' and  the  dread  of  the  self-respecting 
poor ;  it  nursed  the  sick  poor  by  the  aid  of  pauper  nurses, 
and  treated  them  medically  by  incompetent  do<^rs. 
For  the  able-bodied  it  instituted  stone-breaking,  oakum- 
picking,  and  such  like  prison  tasks,  and  by  every  means 
in  its  power  degraded  the  man,  woman,  or  child  un- 
fortunate enough  to  come  within  its  clutches.  Yet 
with  all  its  penalties  we  still  have  to  find  the  methods 
by  which  pauperism  and  poverty  may  be  abolished. 
In  what  I  shall  say  this  morning  I  don't  pretend  to  be 
proposing  anything  that  will  abolish  poverty.  All  that 
I  want  to  do  is  to  point  out  how  I  think  the  Poor  Law 
could  and  should  be  used  to  palliate  some  of  the  evils 
which  afflict  mankind.  First  of  all,  however,  I  want  to 
call  attention  to  one  or  two  matters  which  rather 
bother  me  so  far  as  the  Poor  Law  is  concerned,  and 
they  are  these  :  I  do  not  understand  why  a  child  at  an 
elementary  school  who  gets  its  education  paid  for  out  of 
the  rates,  wins  a  scholarship,  and  receives  out-relief  at 
the  cost  of  the  community,  of  say  ;^20  per  year,  later 
wins  another  scholarship,  and  gets   more  cash    from 
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public  funds, — why  such  a  child  should  be  considered  a 
free-born  citizen,  while  the  child  brought  up  in  a  Poor 
Law  school  is  called,  even  in  these  enlightened  days,  a 

Eauper.     To  me,  neither  is  a  pauper ;  both  are  being 
elped,  not  merely  for  their  own  benefit,  but  for  the 
ultimate  good  of  the  community. 

Take  another  case.  In  periods  of  bad  trade  a  larger 
number  of  people  than  usual  are  out  of  work.  A  Borough 
Council,  at  greatly  increased  cost,  puts  in  hand  work, 
and  gives  all  and  sundry  three  days*  work,  some- 
times once  a  month,  sometimes  once  a  week.  Such 
men  retain  their  citizenship,  while  the  unfortunate  man 
whom  the  three  days  will  not  keep  afloat,  and  who  either 
gets  outdoor  relief  in  a  labour  yard  or  indoor  relief 
m  a  Workhouse,  is  looked  upon  as  a  pauper  and  not  a 
free  citizen.  Here  again,  if  one  is  a  pauper  they  both 
are,  and  both  should  be  treated  in  ejcactly  the  same 
manner  by  the  community,  at  least  so  far  as  citizen- 
shi^is  concerned.  I  know  that  in  this  connection  I 
ma^r  not  be  voicing  the  popular  sentiment,  but  after 
fourteen  years  of  Poor  Law  work  I  am  unable  to 
understand  the  nice  distinctions  which  people  are  pleased 
to  draw  in  the  cases  I  have  mentioned,  nor  am  I  able 
to  see  the  difference  in  principle  between  a  good  fat 
pension  for  an  ex-Cabinet  Minister,  and  a  poor  old 
man  getting  outdoor  relief  from  the  rates — if  the  latter 
is  a  pauper,  so  also  is,  in  my  judgment,  the  former.  I 
look  on  both  as  being  in  the  same  boat,  and  wish  both 
to  be  recognised  as  citizens  with  the  same  right  to 
citizenship  that  I  wish  for  myself. 

The  problem  of  poverty  presents  itself  in  many 
forms  and  comes  to  us  for  help  in  a  variety  of  ways, 
but  in  all  cases  I  hold  it  to  be  the  duty  and  business  of 
Boards  of  Guardians  to  deal  with  it  in  all  its  varied 
phases.  Therefore,  I  take  no  account  of  charitable 
effort,  for,  in  my  judgment,  such  efforts  have  miserably 
failed  in  the  past  to  do  more  than  merely  touch  the 
fringe  of  the  poverty  problem.     The  present  financial 
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position  of  the  hospitals  of  London  ;  the  utter  failure  of 
charity  to  deal  with  the  unemployed  question  ;  its  failure 
to  take  care  of  orphaned  children  ;  and  lastly,  the  total 
lack  of  any  provision  by  charitable  effort  for  aged 
people :  these  prove  conclusively  that  the  State,  and 
the  State  alone,  can  adequately  grapple  with  the  poverty 
problem.  In  the  old  days  when  millionaires  did  not 
exist,  some  attempt  was  made  by  almshouses,  &c.,  to 
deal  with  parts  of  the  problem  ;  but  these  are  all  past 
and  gone,  and  whatever  changes  the  future  may  have 
in  store  they  will  be  along  the  line  of  more  State  and 
Municipal  organisation  rather  than  of  less. 

I  propose  now  to  take  the  poverty  problem  in  detail, 
so  far  as  one  can  in  a  paper  of  this  kind,  and  start 
with  children.  Let  me  say  at  the  start  how  highly 
I  appreciate  the  splendid  work  so  many  women  and 
nnien  are  doing  in  this  connection  all  up  and  down  the 
country  in  the  Poor  Law  schools  and  homes,  but  very 
much  still  remains  to  be  done.  Surely  it  is  a  crying 
scandal  that  in  the  casual  wards  of  Great  Britain 
hundreds  of  innocent  children  will  be  found  to-night. 
Is  it  not  time  the  Poor  Law  was  strengthened  so  that  it 
could  take  hold  of  these  children,  parental  responsibility 
notwithstanding,  and  place  them  in  our  schools  away 
from  the  contaminating  influence  of  their  parents  and 
friends  ?  I  will  say  my  say  as  to  the  parents  later  on. 
For  the  moment  I  want  to  urge  that  it  is  no  answer  to 
me  to  say  the  parents  under  present  conditions  would 
go  scot  free — they  would  perhaps;  but  even  so,  you 
would  be  saving  the  children  from  following  in  the 
footsteps  of  their  parents,  and  I  hold  that  your  present 
treatment  leaves  the  child  worse  and  not  better  for 
the  Poor  Law,  for  you  are  simply  allowing  it  to  grow 
up  a  vagrant  and  tramp.  Then  is  it  not  time  we  are 
all  agreed  that  any  child  who  is  hungry  shall  be  fed 
by  the  community.  There  is  a  great  outcry  just  now 
about  underfed  children,  and  many  are  the  proposals 
made  for  giving  meals  to  children  at  public  expense, 
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and  we  are  gravely  assured  more  legislation  is  needed 
As  a  mere  matter  of  law  no  child  need  go  to  school 
hungry,  but  here  again  there  are  some  very  learned 
people  who  seem  to  think  that  if  a  child  is  fed  from  the 
rates,  through  the  Poor  Law,  it  will  have  a  disastrous 
effect  on  its  moral  well-being,  but  if  it  is  fed  by  a 
Borough  Council  the  moral  effect  will  be  beneficial.  I 
don't  understand  such  reasoning,  I  think  those  of  us 
who  wish  to  feed  children  at  public  expense  should  do 
so  now,  and  I  hope  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when 
educational  and  other  authorities  in  big  towns  will  leave 
off  wailing  for  Parliament  to  enact  new  laws  and 
instead  insist  on  Boards  of  Guardians  using  their 
present  powers  to  provide  food  in  all  cases  where 
needed,  pending  the  time  when  we  shall  do  these 
kind  of  things  nationally.  As  to  other  reforms 
for  children,  I  hold  that  the  Poor  Law  should  always 
step  in  and  rescue  all  children  from  bad  and  insani- 
tary surroundings,  and  where  necessary  punish  the 
parents  if  they  can  be  proved  to  be  at  fault  I 
know  of  nothing  which  can  sap  the  well-being  of  any 
State  so  much  as  neglect  of  children,  and  our  great 
towns  bear  witness  to  the  terrible  neglect  so  many 
suffer  from.  I  think,  in  addition  to  seeing  the  children 
are  properly  fed,  clothed,  and  housed,  it  is  also  our  duty 
to  see  that  they  are  properly  trained  for  after-life.  It  is 
no  use  spending  a  lot  of  money  teaching  and  training 
boys  and  girls,  if  when  they  leave  school  we  simply 
allow  them  to  drift  away.  While  the  Poor  Law  school 
lasts  I  want  the  boys  and  girls  to  look  on  them  as  their 
homes ;  I  want  them  to  go  back  when  they  are  men 
and  women  and  tell  with  pride  of  their  success  in  life. 
This  to  some  extent  is  provided  for,  so  far  as  girls  are 
concerned,  by  the  M.A.B.Y.S.,  but  for  bojrs  there 
remains  very  much  yet  to  be  done,  especially  in  the 
Metropolis.  We  want  to  get  established  Homes 
north,  south,  east,  and  west,  maintained  by  public 
funds  and  under  public   authority,   and  a  hand   kept 
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over  the  boys  in  situations  from  the  age  of  fourteen 
to  twenty,  which  we  all  agree  is  a  most  critical  age  for 
all  boys.  At  present  the  M.A.B.B.  does  good  work, 
but  it  seems  to  me  it  is  hampered  very  much  for  want 
of  funds.  There  are  many  other  ways  in  which  our 
present  methods  could  be  reformed,  but  these  will  no 
doubt  come  out  in  discussion. 

The  most  important  poverty  problem,  so  far  as 
adults  are  concerned,  is  that  of  the  unemployed,  and 
here  I  am  glad  to  know  that  public  opinion  has  at 
last  recognised  that  it  is  some  one's  business  to  try 
and  organise  work  for  those  who  need  it  Some- 
times it  is  argued  that  when  work  is  provided  some 
men  won't  work.  Of  course  this  is  true,  and  I  am 
quite  prepared  to  adopt  the  principle  that  he  who 
won't  work  neither  shall  he  eat,  so  soon  as  society 
will  apply  it  to  the  well-to-do  loafer  as  well  as  to  the 
man  at  the  lower  end  of  the  social  scale,  but  it  is  really 
astonishing  how  few  men  there  are  who  are  born  tired. 
The  Poplar  Guardians  for  the  past  seven  months  right 
through  this  winter  have  had  at  work  at  Dunton  in 
Essex  some  one  hundred  men,  most  of  whom  were 
regular  stayers  in  the  Workhouse.  Of  the  whole  number 
sent,  only  some  half  a  dozen  have  been  proved  wasters. 
Four  of  our  Workhouse  men  are  now  self-supporting 
away  from  the  colony  in  private  employment.  One  is 
cook  for  the  colony,  and  in  the  spring  a  number  will  in  all 
probability  go  out  to  Canada  to  start  life  afresh.  It 
has  been  said,  we  in  Poplar  look  at  this  experiment 
through  rose-coloured  spectacles.  I  don't  think  it  is 
so  at  all ;  we  see  the  work  of  trenching,  ditching, 
hedging,  road-making,  reservoir  constructing  carried 
out  by  these  men  for  no  wages,  only  board  and  lodging, 
and  we  as  men  of  the  world  are  surprised  and  gratified 
they  have  responded  so  well.  Now  this  experiment 
should,  I  think,  be  followed  all  round,  and  this,  because 
it  is  for  the  good  of  society  as  well  as  the  individual. 
It  must  be  better  that  men  should  be  turning  over  the 
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land  in  the  pure  air  of  a  countryside,  and  at  least  trying 
to  get  some  return,  than  loafing  away  time  in  a  Work- 
house at  the  useless  tasks  set  there  for  men  to  do. 
The  question  of  its  paying  financially  is  a  secondary 
one.  The  first  question  to  be  settled  is,  does  it  save  the 
men  :  does  it  prevent  them  sinking  lower,  or  does  it 
tend  to  raise  tnem  ?  Our  experience  shows  distinctly 
that  work  in  the  fields  puts  new  life  and  vigour  into 
men,  and  makes  them  wish  to  get  out  into  the  ordinary 
walks  of  life  again.  If  this  is  true  of  the  out-of-work 
who  drifts  to  the  Workhouse,  what  of  the  ordinary 
workman  who  gets  out  of  work  ?  If  no  new  authority 
is  set  up  to  deal  with  this  question,  I  can't  see  why  the 
Poor  Law  should  not  take  the  matter  in  hand  whatever 
may  be  said  against  it.  There  is  no  doubt  at  all  but 
that  the  function  of  the  Poor  Law  is  to  relieve  distress 
caused  through  lack  of  employment,  and  such  relief 
can  only  be  afforded  by  putting  the  head  of  the  family 
to  work,  and  payment  or  relief  for  such  work  may  and 
is  given  half  in  money  and  half  in  kind. 

The  experience  gained  last  year  by  the  Mansion 
House  Committee,  the  experience  gained  this  winter 
under  Mr  Longs  scheme,  proves  quite  conclusively 
that  the  bulk  of  men  are  willing  and  anxious  to  work, 
and  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  it  would  be  better  for 
us  all  if  the  Boards  of  Guardians  dealt  with  this 
question  rather  than  leaving  municipal  work  to  be 
degraded  to  the  level  of  relief  work ;  and  further,  it 
seems  to  me  quite  clear  that  we  must  find  some  means 
of  spreading  our  people  out  in  England  and  in  our 
Colonies.  It  appears  to  me  the  best  way  to  do  that 
is  to  establish  labour  colonies,  and  use  unemployed 
labour  to  cut  up  such  estates  into  small  holdings, 
which  the  men  who  showed  aptitude  could  rent  from 
the  authority  owning  the  estate,  and  the  whole  thing 
be  organised  and  worked  on  co-operative  lines,  as  has 
been  done  in  Ireland  and  in  Denmark.  This  would, 
in  my  judgment,  be  very  much   better  than  setting 
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people  to  mend  roads  which  do  not  need  it,  or  sweep 
roads  which  a  horse-broom  could  do  very  much  better. 
If  a  new  authority  is  set  up,  I  for  one  hope  it  will  deal 
with  the  unemployed  on  these  lines ;  and  if  the  ques- 
tion is  left  as  now,  I  hope  public  opinion  will  insist 
that  the  authorities  whose  business  it  is  to  deal  with 
poverty  from  whatever  cause,  will  no  longer  allow 
Boards  of  Guardians  to  neglect  their  duties,  but  instead 
will  compel  them  to  use  to  the  full  their  powers  to  set 
people  to  work,  and  also  will  insist  that  every  man  who 
proves  himself  a  man  by  showing  willingness  to  earn 
his  daily  bread  by  working  for  it,  shall  be  treated  as  a 
citizen,  and  not  be  robbed  of  his  right  to  vote  and  take 
part  in  national  and  municipal  affairs. 

For  the  people  whose  poverty  is  caused  by  age  or 
infirmity — for  these,  where  practicable,  I  should  set  up 
Homes  in  country  villages,  not  all  of  a  heap,  but  scat- 
tered about.  I  am  certain  there  are  hundreds  of  old 
men  and  women  who  to-day  are  existing  in  our 
wretched  Workhouses,  for  the  best  of  them  are  but 
Bastilles,  who,  if  put  out  in  the  country  with  a  small 
garden,  would  most  certainly  grow  all  the  vegetables 
they  needed,  and  be  the  happier  for  having  done  it ; 
and  this  surely  would  be  for  the  good  of  us  all.  I 
would  encourage  old  men  and  women  to  give  up  work 
in  the  ordinary  sense  when  sixty  years  of  age,  and 
where  out-door  relief  is  given,  would  give  it  only  on 
condition  that  such  relief  was  adequate  to  permit  of  a 
removal  into  the  country.  This,  not  merely  for  their 
own  sake,  but  to  take  them  out  of  the  ordinary  labour 
market,  for  it  is  quite  clear  that  most  out-door  relief 
to-day  is  simply  in  aid  of  wages,  and  therefore  we 
must  find  some  means  of  making  it  adequate.  I  think 
this  can  only  be  done  in  the  country,  and  if  it  were 
done,  not  only  would  the  labour  market  be  easied,  but 
also  rents  in  poorer  districts  would  in  all  probability  be 
reduced  as  the  congestion  and  crowding  were  lessened. 

For  poverty  caused  by  sickness  there  can  be  only 
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one  correct  method,  and  that  is  to  get  the  sick  person 
back  to  health  as  soon  as  possible,  for  whatever  the  cost 
may  be  it  is  for  the  ultimate  good  of  everybody  that  sick- 
ness should  be  dealt  with  on  the  best  possible  lines,  for 
a  sick  person  is  of  no  use  to  any  one,  and  in  dealing 
with  such  cases  as  those  of  sickness  arising  through 
people  s  own  fault,  it  seems  to  me  society  has  its  choice 
either  to  let  the  person  die  or  get  them  well  as  soon  as 
possible.  As  none  of  us  are  hard-hearted  enough  to  let 
them  die,  we  for  our  own  sake  must  get  them  back 
to  health  as  soon  as  we  are  able.  Therefore  the  Poor 
Law  must  provide  the  best  medical  attendance,  the 
best  nursing,  and  the  best  of  buildings,  and  must  have, 
in  connection  with  these.  Homes  in  the  country  to 
which  convalescents  may  go  to  regain  their  health  and 
strength  ;  all  this  as  much  for  the  sake  of  society  as 
for  the  individual  so  treated. 

I  have  left  till  last,  one  part  of  the  poverty  problem 
which  the  Poor  Law  tries  to  deal  with,  viz.,  the  casual 
or  vagrant  question.  No  one  will  deny  this  is  of  impor- 
tance, and  no  one  will  deny  that  our  present  methods 
are  harsh  and  ineffectual.  We  have  tried  the  patent 
isolated  cellular  system,  we  have  tried  the  ticket  system, 
and  still  here  are  the  tramps  always  with  us,  and  there- 
fore present  methods  are  neither  for  the  good  of  the 
individual  or  society.  I  would  suggest  that  if  each 
county  or  town  had  its  labour  colony,  all  tramps  should 
be  sent  there.  If  he  or  she  left  and  returned  within  a 
certain  period  they  should  be  sent  to  a  special  colony 
and  detained  for  six  months ;  if  then  they  wished  to 
leave,  and  returned  again  in  a  short  time,  the  period 
of  detention  should  be  for  a  longer  period,  but  in  every 
case  no  penal  task  should  be  enforced,  simply  ordinary 
work  under  ordinary  conditions,  and  for  punishment  I 
should  say,  **  No  work,  no  food."  I  don't  believe  there 
would  be  any  deaths  from  starvation,  as  it  is  much  too 
hard  a  way  to  die.  But  we  must  always  keep  in  mind 
that  in  dealing  with  the  so-called   "  wastrel "  we  are 
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still  dealing  with  one  of  God's  creatures,  and  that  our 
treatment  must  or  should  always  be  such  as  will  leave 
him  a  better  man.  As  I  have  already  said,  I  am  a 
firm  believer  in  the  power  of  work  to  re-create  in  men 
that  which  is  to  be  found  even  in  the  worst  of  us,  viz., 
"  moral  character,"  and  I  for  one  never  see  a  man  or 
woman  right  down  in  the  gutter,  without  remembering 
what  was  said  years  ago  by  a  wiser  man  than  me — 
"  There,  but  for  the  grace  of  God,  go  I ;"  and  if  we  who 
are  Guardians  of  the  poor  approach  this  question  of 
vagrancy  in  that  spirit,  I  am  sure  we  shall  see  that 
our  business  is  to  find  a  means  of  getting  at  the  best 
there  is  in  those  we  have  to  deal  with,  and  in  all  our 
work  doing  our  best  to  raise  in  them  a  sense  of  their 
own  value  as  human  beings,  and  if  we  do  this  we  shall, 
I  am  certain,  find  that  most  will  respond.    . 

In  conclusion,  I  believe  that  for  some  time  yet 
poverty  will  be  here  to  worry  and  perplex  social  re- 
formers. I  also  believe  the  only  way  out  of  our  troubles 
is  for  each  of  us  who  take  up  this  responsible  work 
striving  to  get  below  the  surface  of  things  and  trying 
to  understand  why  in  the  midst  of  plenty  there  should 
be  poverty  at  all.  If  we  do  this  we  shall  find  that 
poverty  is  here  because,  as  Ruskin  has  said,  a  few 
are  rich  and  many  are  poor.  Our  business  is  to  in 
some  way  so  help  to  organise  work  and  so  organise 
distribution  that  no  man  or  woman  need  be  out  of 
work  who  is  willing  to  work,  and  no  decent  man  or 
woman  shall  be  in  need  because  of  sickness  or  mis- 
fortune. We  must  see  to  it  that  our  work  as  Poor  Law 
Guardians  does  not  perpetuate  poverty,  but  instead 
does  all  it  can  to  make  it  possible  for  poverty,  as  we 
understand  it,  to  cease  to  exist  in  our  midst,  and  also  to 
remember  that  it  is  sixty  years  ago  since  the  Poor  Law 
was  reformed,  that  during  all  these  years  great  changes 
have  taken  place  in  our  industrial  life,  and  what  may 
under  the  conditions  which  prevailed  sixty  years  ago 
have  been  correct  and  right  administration  may,  under 
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our  new  and  changed  conditions,  only  make  things 
worse.  To  many  of  us  our  work  as  Guardians  is  not 
considered  of  much  importance.  I  would  ask  you  to 
try  and  realise  how  important  it  is,  and  to  remember 
that  you  should  enter  upon  it  in  the  spirit  of  Blake's 
splendid  lines — 

"  I  will  not  shrink  from  mental  strife 
Nor  let  my  sword  rest  in  its  sheath 
Till  we  have  built  Jerusalem 
In  England's  fair  and  pleasant  land." 


The  President  observed  that  the  attendance  at  the  Conference 
that  day  was  a  record.  There  were  495  persons  present,  viz.. 
Guardians  460,  visitors  35.  The  Unions  represented  were  222  in 
number.    (Cheers). 

DISCUSSION. 

Rev.  David  Owen  (Builth)  pointed  out  that  in  the  cases  of 
disease  it  was  essential  to  discover  the  origin.  Pauperism  could  be 
regarded  as  a  social  malady,  and  in  his  opinion  the  chief  cause  was 
the  want  of  employment.  The  primary  cause  of  want  of  employment 
was  the  Act  of  i860,  which  abolished  duties  on  imported  manu- 
factured goods — that  was  the  root  of  the  evil ;  in  contradistinction 
to  this  curse  to  the  working  man  being  the  Act  of  1846,  which 
abolished  duties  on  corn  and  raw  material,  proving  a  blessing  to  the 
working  man. 

Mrs  Seel  (Rochford)  regretted  that  she  was  unable  to  agree 
with  much  that  was  in  Mr  Bentham's  paper,  which  she  regarded  as 
retrogressive.  The  circumstances  of  the  case  were  such  that  the 
problem  of  poverty  and  unemployment  could  no  longer  be  shelved. 
Present-day  conditions  were  entirely  different  from  those  of  fifty 
years  ago.  There  was  over-population,  and  an  alien  population, 
while  it  was  from  an  employment  point  of  view  almost  a  crime  for 
a  man  to  say  he  was  fifty  years  of  age.  Such  a  man  was  regarded 
as  no  longer  fit  for  work,  and  yet  he  was  the  first  to  be  refused 
relief.  She  strongly  upheld  Mr  Walter  Long's  scheme,  and  observed 
that  her  experience  was  that  there  were  many  genuine  workmen  only 
too  anxious  and  willing  to  work,  but  unable  to  obtain  it.  Of  course, 
in  Poor  Law  administration  they  did  not  want  to  be  sentimental,  but 
it  was  impossible  not  sometimes  to  feel  touched  with  the  sorrow  and 
sin  around  them. 

Mr  G.  E.  Llovd-Baker  (Wheatenhurst),  while  in  sympathy  with 
the  last  part  of  Mr  Lansbury's  paper  as  to  raising  the  condition  of 
the  poor — every  earnest  man  and  woman  would  agree  with  that — ^he 
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was  quite  opposed  to  the  methods  advocated,  because  such  measures 
would  not  conduce  to  the  end  Mr  Lansbury  had  in  view.  The 
general  measures  of  relief  proposed  would  tend  to  discourage  thrift 
and  foresight  on  their  part.  He  had  known  many  cases  of  men  rising 
from  extremely  humble  circumstances  to  positions  of  independence, 
and  he  believed  that  Mr  Lansbury's  proposals  would  tend  to  prevent 
such  men  rising.  If  persons  in  receipt  of  legal  relief  were  not  dis- 
franchised, a  most  undesirable  class  of  voter  would  be  created— a 
dependent,  thriftless,  and  careless  class  which  would  be  easily  in- 
fluenced by  the  flash  speeches  of  unscrupulous  candidates.  The 
same  objection  applied  with  even  greater  force  to  the  relief  of 
persons  of  the  responsibility  of  their  children.  He  admitted  it  was 
hard  on  the  children,  but  to  take  the  responsibility  of  the  children 
completely  off  the  parents  would  mean  the  removal  of  one  of  the 
greatest  incentives  the  poorer  classes  have  for  exercising  what  is 
after  all  the  foundation  of  thrift  and  independence,  viz.,  self-control. 
A  great  part  of  the  poverty  in  England  was  caused  not  so  much  by 
direct  vice  as  by  want  of  self-control.  Nearly  every  measure  men- 
tioned by  Mr  Lansbury  seemed  to  attack  this  principle  of  self-control, 
self-help,  and  forethought  The  finding  of  work  by  the  local 
authorities  would  tend  to  diminish  the  energy  of  men  in  finding 
work  for  themselves,  while  it  was  always  to  be  remembered  that 
doles  given  to  workmen  in  slack  times  enabled  unscrupulous  em- 
ployers to  reduce  wages  in  normal  times.  He  regarded  the  com- 
parison with  the  pensioned  Cabinet  Minister  as  fallacious.  The 
providing  of  useful  work  at  fair  wages  in  times  of  crisis  was  perhaps 
unavoidable,  but  they  must  always  remember  the  danger  that 
accompanied  it.  Many  examples  of  the  evils  attending  State  relief 
works  could  be  quoted. 

Rev.  Richard  J.  Tacon  (East  and  West  Flegg),  referred 
to  his  thirty-two  years'  attendance  at  those  Conferences,  and  ex- 
pressed his  pleasure  at  seeing  so  many  present  whom  he  had 
seen  so  long  ago  for  the  first  time.  Having  particularly  referred 
to  the  services  of  Sir  William  Chance  to  the  Conferences,  he  con- 
tended that  by  no  means  had  the  Poor  Law  system  been  a  failure, 
and  pointed  out  how  much  good  had  been  done  individually  and 
collectively  by  its  operation  during  the  last  half-century.  He  believed 
that  this  system  had  greatly  benefited  England,  and  that  Charity 
and  the  Poor  Law,  like  twin  sisters,  should  go  together  hand  in  hand 
to  the  succour  of  the  poor.  But  for  the  Poor  Law  the  problem  of 
the  unemployed  would  be  much  more  severe  than  it  is  to-day,  and 
that  much  suffering  and  distress  had  been  relieved  by  the  assistance 
given  in  the  dark  days  of  distress  and  starvation.  Mr  Tacon  also 
said  it  was  a  proud  boast  and  also  a  legitimate  one  that  no  person 
need  die  of  starvation  in  this  greatest  and  freest  country  in  the 
world,  as  there  was  ever  close  by  in  every  district  aid  in  time  of  dire 
poverty  by  the  Poor  Law  administration  fairly  and  justly  given. 

Mr  D.  C.  Lamb  (Rochford),  Colonel  in  the  Salvation  Army,  said 
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the  problem  they  were  considering  that  morning  was  not  insoluble, 
although  to  some  it  might  appear  so.  But  it  was  their  business  to 
reduce  it  to  a  minimum.  The  class  with  which  they  had  particularly 
to  deal  could  be  divided  into  four  classes : — (i)  The  inefficient;  (2) 
the  unemployed  ;  (3)  the  won*t-works  ;  and  (4)  a  class  which  to  some 
extent  had  been  created  that  winter.  His  experience  on  the  new  Joint- 
Committees  indicated  that  it  was  desirable  the  work  undertaken  by 
the  Borough  Councils  should  be  up  to  a  certain  standard,  leaving  any 
residue  to  be  dealt  with  in  other  ways,  by  the  Poor  Law  or  some 
charitable  agency.  The  inefficients  might  continue  to  be  dealt  with 
by  the  Poor  Law,  or  by  machinery  designed  to  make  them  efficient  As 
the  State  maintained  highways  for  traffic,  he  did  not  see  why  the  State 
should  not  provide  avenues  by  which  men  could  reach  work.  That 
would  be  a  safe  step.  He  did  not  imagine  that  labour  colonies  were 
going  to  solve  all  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to,  but  he  was  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  movement,  and  did  not  wish  to  cultivate  any  false  ideas. 
For  the  able-bodied,  feeble-minded  inefficients,  and  people  physically 
unfit,  the  labour  colony  was  a  remedy,  and  what  was  being  done  at 
Hadleigh  might  be  multiplied  with  advantage.  At  present  there 
were  three  classes  there — those  who  were  undergoing  a  process  of 
reformation,  men  from  the  London  Central  Unemployed  Committee, 
and  men  sent  by  the  Daily  Telegraph  Fund  Committee.  The  latter, 
with  a  prospect  of  emigration,  were  working  the  best ;  they  had  a 
definite  object.  One  word  as  to  the  "  won*t-works."  His  experience 
was  that  the  average  man  was  trying  to  get  through  the  world  with  as 
little  work  as  possible.  The  actual  "  won't-works  "  were  exceedingly 
few.  A  remarkable  case  occurred  of  a  man  who  was  prosecuted  for 
not  working,  and  got  three  weeks'  hard  labour ;  he  came  back  to  the 
colony,  was  "  converted,"  and  at  the  Bank  Holiday  Sports  won  the 
long  jump,  and  was  second  in  the  quarter-mile  flat  race.  He  was  a 
reformed  character,  but  it  was  impossible  to  say  whether  the  result 
was  due  to  the  three  weeks'  hard  labour,  the  probationary  period 
(two  weeks)  which  followed,  or  getting  converted. 

Mr  Francis  Evans  (Bristol)  said  that  at  Bristol  they  had  found 
co-operation  between  the  City  Council  and  the  Guardians  had  worked 
very  well  in  connection  with  the  unemployed  this  winter.  Their 
practice  had  been  for  the  Council  to  send  lists  of  the  applicants  for 
work  to  the  relieving  officers  every  morning,  and  all  who  it  was 
found  had  not  at  any  time  been  in  receipt  of  relief  were  the  first  to 
be  given  employment  by  the  Corporation.  The  speaker  also  gave  a 
brief  account  of  what  the  Bristol  Guardians  were  doing  by  Scattered 
Homes,  boarding  out,  and  Grouped  Homes  for  the  children  who 
came  under  their  care.  He  added  that  they  had  a  Service  Boys' 
Home,  in  which  lads  educated  by  them  resided  after  they  had  gone 
to  work.  A  part  of  their  wages  went  to  defray  the  expense  of  their 
maintenance  in  the  Home,  and  a  small  portion  was  set  aside  for 
their  membership  of  a  Juvenile  Friendly  Society.  They  took  care 
that  their  lads  were  trained  to  trades,  for  the  Guardians  knew  full 
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well  that  it  was  from  the  unskilled  labourer  class  that  those  were 
drawn  who  had  to  seek  poor  relief.  He  entirely  disagreed  with  Mr 
Lansbury*s  contention  that  it  was  a  case  of  "Abandon  hope,  all 
ye  who  enter  here,"  with  the  Workhouse.  Many  were  glad  to  enter 
the  Workhouse  of  to-day. 

Mr  R.  J.  MALLETT(Norwich)  thought  that  the  subjects  of  the  papers 
really  turned  upon  unemployment,  and  he  believed  that  that  was  the 
main  problem  with  which  the  Guardians  had  to  deal.  He  would 
oppose  the  process  of  relieving  the  man  inside  and  the  women  and 
children  outside,  for  that  simply  meant  an  inducement  to  a  lazy  man 
to  get  rid  of  his  family.  He  had  known  of  cases  in  which  men  had 
given  up  employment  in  order  to  represent  themselves  as  unemployed, 
and  he  advocated  close  co  operation  between  the  local  authorities  and 
the  Board  of  Guardians  as  tending  to  a  careful  and  advantageous 
spending  of  money.  In  his  opinion,  too,  emigration  would  do  a 
great  deal  towards  solving  the  question.  Certainly  Norwich  Work- 
house was  not  a  place  where  hope  should  be  abandoned,  for  it  was  in 
reality  a  home  for  aged  and  an  hospital  for  the  sick.  The  classifica- 
tion of  the  aged  inmates  into  three  classes  worked  admirably. 

Rev.  J.  F.  Darrell  (Hoxne,  Suffolk)  said  Mr  Bentham's  paper 
was  the  finest  he  had  ever  heard.  There  were  really  two  ideas  run- 
ning through  both  papers.  One  was  that  there  should  be  provision 
made  for  men  to  move  about  the  country  in  search  of  work.  He 
knew  a  case  of  a  man  who  twenty  years  ago  had  tramped  from  Nor- 
wich to  Tilbury  without  a  penny ;  and  if  that  could  be  done  then,  it 
could  be  done  much  more  easily  to-day  with  all  the  improved  condi- 
tions. He  believed  that  Workhouse  Masters  would  recognise  an 
honest  intelligent  working-man  in  search  of  work,  making  a  wise 
distinction  between  them  and  the  ordinary  tramp  or  vagrant.  The 
second  idea  seemed  to  be  that  the  panacea  for  all  these  social  evils 
was  that  men  should  be  sent  down  to  the  country  to  do  agricultural 
work.  But  it  was  fallacious  to  suppose  that  a  town-bred  man  could 
go  into  the  country  and  do  the  work  of  an  agricultural  labourer  who 
had  learnt  his  work  from  childhood.  It  took  time  to  learn  to  be  an 
agricultural  labourer,  and  a  man  could  not  be  taught  that  work  in  a 
few  months  or  weeks  with  the  object  of  then  packing  him  off  to 
Canada.  If  this  policy  succeeded,  it  would  mean  in  the  end  to  still 
further  reduce  agricultural  wages. 

Mrs  J.  Ramsay  (Fareham)  said  she  wished  to  say  a  few  words  on 
a  point  that  had  not  been  touched  on  that  morning,  and  she  feared 
that  what  she  had  to  say  would  be  unpopular.  She  was  thinking 
of  the  Poor  Law  in  relation  to  children — a  point  that  appealed 
specially  to  women.  They  all  knew  the  cry  of  **Save  the  children  " — 
it  was  a  cry  that  went  to  the  hearts  of  them  all ;  but  in  other  matters 
they  knew  the  heart  sometimes  went  very  wrong  unless  it  was  con- 
trolled by  the  head.  In  this  matter  especially  it  was  very  needful  that 
the  head  should  control  the  heart,  and  she  regarded  it  as  of  the  first 
importance  that  parental  responsibilities  should  be  enforced,  and  the 
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great  importance  of  maintaining  the  family  as  the  chief  unit  in  the 
State  fully  recognised.  For  this  reason  she  felt  that  they  did 
wrong  when  in  rescuing  the  children  from  evil  surroundings  the 
parents  were  let  go  scot  free.  That  policy  must  have  far-reaching 
consequences  which  would  do  harm  in  this  country  in  many  ways. 
She  had  an  idea  that  there  might  be  legislation  that  would  enable 
the  parents  of  children  taken  away  from  wretched  homes  and  main- 
tained at  the  cost  of  the  ratepayer  to  be  detained  for  varying  periods 
in  some  place  where  they  could  be  made  to  work,  and  so  con- 
tribute towards  the  keep  of  their  children.  Probably  this  would  be 
found  impossible  in  a  country  where  they  were  so  careful  about  the 
liberty  of  the  subject  But  she  would  like  the  matter  to  be  taken 
up  by  the  Departmental  Committee  on  Vagrancy  in  the  interests 
of  children  who  were  dragged  about  the  country  by  vagrants  (not 
necessarily  parents  of  the  children).  If  these  vagrants  were  detained 
in  labour  colonies  specially  organised  for  the  purpose  it  might  be 
possible  later  on  to  get  powers  to  send  other  parents  who  had 
n^lected  their  children,  and  made  them  chargeable  to  the  rates,  to 
the  same  colonies,  to  their  own  benefit  as  well  as  that  of  the  children. 
Mr  W.  BousFiELD  (Central  Committee)  endorsed  the  remarks 
made  as  to  the  excellence  of  Mr  Bentham's  paper,  which  was  well 
deserving  of  careful  study.  He  believed  that  the  Poor  Law  could 
only  do  its  perfect  work  if  it  co-operated  with  and  took  into  con- 
sideration every  class  of  charitable  institution.  It  must  work  in 
closest  association  with  voluntary  agencies.  He  quoted  particularly 
what  had  recently  been  done  in  Kensington  by  a  Committee  under 
Mr  Long's  scheme,  on  which  the  Guardians,  municipal  authorities, 
and  charitable  agencies  were  represented,  where  the  Union  had  been 
divided  into  districts  with  a  Local  Committee  to  each.  The  pohcy 
adopted  had  been  to  send  the  inefficients  to  the  Poor  Law  authorities 
and  the  rest  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  Central  Unemployed  Com- 
mittee or  otherwise  locally  under  definite  rules.  The  results  had 
been  most  satisfactory,  and  many  who  had  been  helped  had  re- 
gained a  position  of  self-support  and  expressed  their  gratitude.  The 
experience  gained  during  the  temporary  distress  was  valuable,  and 
he  hoped  it  would  not  be  thrown  away,  but  only  where  the  co- 
operation he  had  indicated  existed  would  success  be  secured. 
After  the  adjournment  the  discussion  was  resumed  by 
Mr  R.  A.  Leach  (Rochdale),  who  agreed  with  the  praise  bestowed 
upon  Mr  Bentham's  paper,  and  said  that  Mr  Lansbury  was  entitled 
to  warm  thanks  because  of  the  usefulness  of  his  paper  from  the  point 
of  view  of  debate,  although  with  many  of  its  conclusions  they  might 
disagree.  He  spoke  strongly  against  the  description  of  the  Work- 
house as  a  "  Bastille,''  because  the  Workhouse  of  to-day  was  better 
than  the  Workhouse  of  previous  years.  Mr  Lansbury,  in  suggesting 
that  the  Workhouse  was  a  hopeless  place,  made  a  statement  which 
was  not  warranted  by  the  facts,  a  statement  which  Mr  Lansbury 
himself  refuted  in  his  paper.     Could  they  conceive  of  the  words 
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"Abandon  hope,  all  ye  who  enter  here,'*  being  written  over  the  door 
of  the  Poplar  Workhouse,  when  there  were  such  warm-hearted, 
sympathetic,  and  large  feeling  men  on  the  Poplar  Board  as  Mr 
Lansbury  and  others,  including  Mr  Crooks.  Why  !  those  Guardians 
had  just  opened  a  labour  colony,  of  which  Mr  Lansbury  spoke  in 
unstinted  praise,  because  the  men  who  had  gone  there  from  the 
Workhouse  had  had  hope  put  into  them,  their  aspirations  enlarged, 
and  anticipations  for  a  new  life  created.  That  labour  colony  was 
after  all  only  an  outdoor  Workhouse  for  the  able-bodied.  Mr 
Lansbury  asked  them  to  believe  that  the  masses  of  this  country  are 
under  worse  conditions  through  the  inauguration  of  the  Poor  Law 
Act  of  1834  than  the  masses  of  the  people  were  before  that  year. 
This  was  reversing  the  historical  facts.  It  was  an  old  tale,  but 
worth  repeating  when  such  statements  as  that  of  Mr  Lansbury  were 
made,  to  say  that  the  Poor  Law  Act  of  1834  was  one  of  the  greatest 
levers  for  the  uplifting,  the  betterment,  and  the  raising  of  the  social 
condition,  the  enlargement  of  the  wage  fund,  the  distribution  of 
wealth,  that  this  country  had  ever  had  placed  upon  its  statute  book. 
The  question  of  the  unemployed  was  uppermost  in  their  minds  that 
day.  Both  the  authors  of  the  papers  agreed  that  relief  works  opened 
by  the  municipal  authorities  are  degrading.  They  should  not  forget 
that  a  lot  of  people  were  really  asking  to-day  for  what  we  had  before 
1834.  If  such  advocacy  were  yielded  to,  it  did  not  require  to  be  a 
prophet  to  foretell  that  the  working  classes  of  this  country  would  fall 
back  and  fall  down  to  the  sad  conditions  of  the  pre  new  Poor  Law 
period.  Human  nature  was  much  the  same  all  the  world  over. 
In  1848  the  Government  in  France  guaranteed  to  find  work 
for  the  citizens  and  to  pay  them  a  living  wage.  That  was  all 
right  as  long  as  they  did  not  have  many  applications,  but  soon  the 
applications  were  so  many  that  the  State  could  not  deal  with  the 
rush.  The  men  who  did  not  get  into  the  municipal  workshops  were 
to  have  a  less  rate  of  subsistence,  and  presently  the  men  at  work  saw 
others  were  getting  two  francs  for  doing  nothing,  so  they  cut  down 
the  worth  of  their  work  to  two  francs.  In  May  of  that  year  there 
were  in  Paris  alone  90,000  citizens  claiming  the  fulfilment  of  the 
State  guarantee  of  work  or  subsistence,  and  a  month  later  there  was 
a  sharp  quick  lesson  in  the  result  of  municipal  Socialism  of  finding 
work  for  the  unemployed.  The  workshops  had  to  be  closed  and  the 
relief  works  stopped  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and  one  of  the 
saddest  massacres  in  the  history  of  France  occurred.  This  State 
provision  could  not  be  made  without  bringing  in  a  flood  of  evils 
which  would  drown  the  good  that  might  otherwise  be  accomplished. 
Their  sympathies  went  out  to  the  lowly  paid  labourer  in  distress 
through  seasonal  slackness  of  work,  but  he  knew  of  skilled  artisans 
who  earned  good  money  being  in  the  Workhouse  in  slack  times 
simply  because  they  spent  their  wages  as  they  got  them.  They 
should  not  forget  Mr  Bentham's  principle  that  the  period  of  employ- 
ment should  be  made  to  provide  for  the  period  of  unemployment. 
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How  could  they  make  any  general  State  provision  without  giving  to 
the  deserving  and  undeserving  alike ;  they  could  not  take  a  section 
or  a  minority ;  they  must  provide  for  the  whole.  They  must  ke^ 
before  them  the  principle  of  doing  the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest 
number.  In  saving  the  minority  they  must  not  adopt  measures 
which  would  pull  down  the  majority.  Bacon  said,  "It  is  not  good 
to  try  experiments  in  States  except  the  necessity  be  urgent  or  the 
utility  evident.''  Taking  that  dictum,  he  would  say  that  while  there 
might  be  some  alterations  of  mere  details  of  administration  required, 
some  re*shaping  of  methods  called  for,  as  suggested  by  Mr  Long's 
scheme,  yet  in  the  interests  of  the  labouring  classes  of  this  country, 
it  would  be  a  ruinous  mistake  to  uproot  any  principle  laid  down  by 
the  Act  of  1834  and  the  Orders  made  under  it 

Mr  F.  J.  BsAVAN  (Cardiff)  observed  that  what  had  struck  him 
about  the  two  papers  was  that  they  were  splendid  papers  from  their 
respective  standpoints.  In  the  one  there  was  no  element  which 
might  be  considered  as  destructive  of  any  element  in  the  other ;  so 
far  from  neutralising  each  other,  they  were  corrective  of  each  other. 
He  therefore  thought  that  the  points  raised  in  the  papers  might  with 
advantage  be  referred  to  the  provincial  conferences  for  consideration. 
He  was  sure  there  were  many  suggestions  which  would  be  helpful  in 
Poor  Law  administration ;  in  fact,  the  papers  dealt  more  with  con- 
ditions outside  than  inside  London.  He  believed  that  the  question 
of  the  unemployed  had  been  greatly  exaggerated,  and  quoted  Cardiff 
experience.  In  a  population  of  170,000,  it  was  represented  by  a 
deputation  which  recently  waited  upon  the  County  Borough 
Council  that  there  were  800  or  900  unemployed.  A  register  was 
opened,  and  only  200  to  300  names  were  entered.  He  thought  this 
representative  of  the  whole  country,  but  he  did  not  speak  as  regards 
London.  They  had  to  make  allowances  for  the  fact  that  the  country 
was  recovering  from  a  long  and  costly  war,  that  industrial  pursuits 
had  been  disturbed,  but  he  believed  that  things  were  gradually  right- 
ing themselves.  With  regard  to  the  children,  he  did  not  think  the 
papers  would  have  been  so  useful  if  they  had  not  dealt  with  this 
question,  and  he  was  glad  to  think  that  in  Cardiff  they  had  solved 
this  problem  by  means  of  the  Cottage  Home  system  on  Sheffield 
lines.  The  children  went  to  the  elementary  schools,  and  were  taking 
their  right  and  natural  place  in  the  community.  They  were  turning 
out  splendidly  and  fully  equipped  for  service,  so  that  he  hoped  that 
Guardians  would  not  be  too  pessimistic  in  the  view  they  took  of  their 
endeavours  to  deal  with  this  important  problem. 

Dr  J.  GoMER  Lewis  (Swansea),  after  bearing  testimony  to  the 
industrial  character  of  Welshmen,  said  that  very  seldom  you  find  a 
Welshman  a  tramp,  and  pleaded  for  sympathy  with  the  poor.  Mr 
Bentham  had  said  that  the  duty  of  Guardians  was  to  relieve  desti- 
tution, and  next  to  give  adequate  relief.  Did  they  think  6s.  a  week 
for  a  widow  with  four  children  adequate  relief?  He  did  not 
Some  said  that  out-relief  was  dangerous ,  yes,  it  was  very  dangerous 
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to  help  the  poor.  He  thought  they  should  be  what  they  really  were 
— Guardians  of  the  poor  first  and  foremost,  and  not  Guardians  of 
the  ratepayers.  The  tramp  figures  in  Swansea  were  interesting.  In 
1899  they  were  2,075,  ^^2.,  1,774  men,  i86  women,  115  children. 
In  1904  they  had  risen  to  5,713,  viz.,  5,408  men,  211  women,  and 
94  children.  He  attributed  this  increase  to  the  navvies  who  had 
been  attracted  to  South  Wales  since  King  Edward  cut  the  first  sod 
of  the  new  docks. 

Rev.  J.  L.  Brooks  (Lingfield  Farm  Colony)  suggested  that  the 
most  valuable  feature  of  farm  colonies  was  not  the  financial  aspect, 
but  their  capacity  for  redeeming  and  re-creating  character.  The 
finest  asset  of  the  colony  was  the  redeemed  character  of  the  colonist, 
and  in  this  he  agreed  with  Mr  Lansbury.  It  had  not  been  his  lot  to 
find  all  those  people  whom  Mr  Lansbury  said  were  eager  and 
anxious  to  work.  There  was  a  residuum  of  people  who  did  not  want 
to  work  at  all ;  another  section  who  could  not  work — they  had  never 
been  taught  either  how  to  work  or  how  to  play ;  that  was  largely  the 
fault  of  the  community.  Then  there  were  the  deserving  poor,  who 
mostly  had  to  be  sought  out ;  and  there  were  the  undeserving  poor, 
with  whom  he  would  take  sharp  measures  such  as  were  advocated  in 
the  papers.  Then  there  were  the  afflicted  poor,  afHicted  in  body  and 
mind,  half-starving  creatures,  who  never  had  a  chance  to  be  men. 
Now  to  gather  all  the  unemployed  into  faim  colonies  was  a  huge 
mistake,  and  farming  was  not  so  easy  as  some  seemed  to  think.  It 
took  as  much  to  msJce  a  farmer  as  to  make  a  lawyer.  Some  soon 
got  the  hang  of  the  thing,  and  would  get  on  very  well  in  Canada, 
though  they  might  not  have  any  scientific  training.  If  a  farm  colony 
was  to  be  a  success  there  must  be  a  combination  of  industries. 
There  was  nowhere  ebe  where  a  man  could  be  so  renewed  in  phy- 
sique and  so  re-created  as  with  outdoor  life,  and  so  the  farm  colony 
would  be  very  helpful.  But  to  send  the  artisan  down  to  the  colony 
when  there  was  a  dislocation  of  the  labour  market,  and  think  he  was 
going  to  learn  farming  after  he  had  learnt  engineering,  was  a  mistake. 
He  wanted  to  save  the  Conference  from  such  mistakes.  Besides,  was 
it  fair  to  take  such  a  man  away  from  his  ordinary  routine  with  the 
idea  of  teaching  him  an  industry  less  skilled  than  the  one  he  had 
before.  They  must  distinguish  between  the  unemployed  and  the 
unemployable.  Remove  the  unemployable  from  the  area  of  the  un- 
employed, and  they  would  have  made  the  first  great  stride  towards 
solving  the  problem.  The  best  way  in  his  opinion  to  remove  the 
unemployable — the  vagrant,  the  tramp,  the  physically  defective — was 
to  place  them  in  wholesome  outdoor  life.  Here  was  a  good  oppor- 
tunity, and  much  good  could  be  done.  They  might  begin  with 
reforming  the  Guardians.  It  was  so  exceedingly  difficult  to  get 
Boards  to  act  together  and  combine  in  anything  useful.  They  should 
sink  their  amour  proprt  in  order  that  larger  areas  could  be  dealt  with. 
Farmers  could  not  be  made  out  of  the  material  sent  bv  the  Work- 
houses, and  if  those  persons  were  not  to  be  sent  until  it  paid,  then 
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they  would  have  to  go  back  all  over  the  ground  again.  The  London 
Guardians  had  been  very  careful  in  selecting  the  refuse  of  the  Work- 
houses ;  the  making  of  men  should  be  the  first  consideration.  At 
Lingfield  they  had  put  about  40  per  cent,  into  a  position  of  inde- 
pendence either  here  or  in  Canada.  He  did  not  wish  to  strike 
a  pessimistic  note,  but  felt  there  were  great  issues  before  them  if  they 
would  arrange  themselves  as  statesmen  and  get  the  work  done. 

Mr  C.  J.  Blagg  (Cheadle)  felt  that  Guardians  sometimes  tried  to 
travel  over  too  wide  an  area;  they  tried  to  do  too  many  things. 
They  were  not  missionaries,  nor  statesmen,  nor  politicians,  nor 
temperance  reformers,  nor  apostles  of  thrift,  nor  amateur  philan- 
thropists, and  not  even  emigration  agents.  They  did  not  always 
remember  their  strict  position  as  Guardians  of  the  poor.  Their 
duties  lay  with  the  poor  exclusively,  and  what  they  had  to  do 
was  to  administer  rightly,  with  humanity  and  with  care,  those  im- 
portant duties  of  indoor  and  outdoor  relief.  If  they  did  their  duty  in 
this  respect  they  would  have  their  work  cut  out  without  travelling 
into  other  spheres.  They  had  to  prevent  destitution,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  prevent  imposition  ;  in  other  words,  they  had  to  mind 
their  own  business,  and  stick  to  it  with  their  best  energies  and  care. 
Then  they  would  be  deserving  well  of  their  day  and  generation.  He 
believed  that  while  there  was  some  unemployment  it  had  been 
greatly  exaggerated.  They  were  deeply  indebted  to  the  two  gentle- 
men who  had  bestowed  so  much  pains  upon  the  two  papers. 

Sir  W.  Chance  (Hon.  Secretary,  Central  Poor  Law  Conference) 
thought  they  must  admit  that  the  two  papers  they  had  heard 
that  day  were  most  excellent,  and  between  them  had  about 
covered  the  ground.  They  were  all  very  glad  to  hear  Mr  Lansbury. 
Personally  he  absolutely  and  entirely  disagreed  with  his  paper  and 
the  conclusions  drawn  in  it  generally,  but  Mr  Lansbury  was  a  friend 
of  his,  so  that  it  could  be  seen  that  he  only  differed  with  him  on 
questions  of  principle.  In  Poplar,  pauperism  and  expenditure  in 
relief  were  rising  to  an  alarming  extent.  Mr  Lansbury  said,  "  We 
must  see  to  it  that  our  work  as  Poor  Law  Guardians  does  not 
perpetuate  poverty,  but  instead  does  all  it  can  to  make  it  possible  for 
poverty,  as  we  understand  it,  to  cease  to  exist  in  our  midst,  and  to 
remember  that  it  is  sixty  years  ago  since  the  Poor  Law  was  reformed, 
that  during  all  these  years  great  changes  have  taken  place  in  our 
industrial  life,  and  what  may  under  the  conditions  which  prevailed 
sixty  years  ago  have  been  correct  and  right  administration  may, 
under  our  new  and  changed  conditions,  only  make  things  worse." 
Our  condition  to-day,  although  it  might  be  bad,  is  nothing  like  so 
bad  as  it  was  previous  to  1834.  He  thought  the  improvement 
was  to  be  attributed  to  a  very  large  extent  to  the  introduction  of  the 
reformed  Poor  Law  and  to  its  administration,  and  as  they  knew  that 
administration  had  resulted,  at  any  rate  till  ten  years  ago,  in  a  most 
extraordinary  diminution  of  pauperism.  The  pressure  on  the  rates 
also  decreased  at  the  same  time.    This  fact  marked  out  the  path 
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which  they  ought  to  follow  in  considering  questions  of  poverty.  He 
did  not  think  they  should  be  discouraged  at  the  number  of  paupers 
at  the  present  time  if  they  considered  the  increase  in  the  population. 
During  the  last  winter  there  had  been  a  great  increase  in  pauperism, 
but  if  they  considered  the  huge  population  of  this  country  the 
increase  was  really  infinitesimal.  That  increase  need  not  be  per- 
manent, indeed  it  need  only  be  temporary.  Mr  Lansbury  thought 
that  the  Poor  Law  by  itself  or  the  State  by  itself  could  practically  do 
all  that  is  necessary  to  bring  that  state  of  things  about  to  which  he 
had  referred  at  the  end  of  his  paper,  viz.,  cause  poverty  to  cease  to 
exist.  He  thought  that  was  absolutely  impossible.  The  more  the 
State  interfered  in  this  question,  the  probability  was  the  more  the 
general  public  would  become  demoralised,  and  the  more  pauperism 
and  poverty  would  there  be.  This  was  his  opinion  based  upon  what 
had  happened  in  the  past.  Now  Mr  Lansbury  had  practically 
prevented  charitable  cooperation  in  Poplar,  or  rather  Mr  Lans- 
bur/s  Board.  At  one  time  an  efficient  Charity  Organisation 
Committee  existed  there,  but  it  had  been  ruined  by  the  action 
of  the  Board.  It  was  absolutely  impossible  for  charity  to  be 
administered  as  it  had  been  in  the  Union,  because  the  Guar- 
dians said  they  would  take  the  matter  into  their  own  hands  and 
do  the  work  themselves.  He  believed  that  if  the  Poor  Law  was 
properly  administered  it  was  perfectly  adequate  to  deal  with  this 
question  of  poverty,  but  with  Mr  Bentham  he  thought  it  must  co- 
operate with  charitable  organisations.  There  must  be  close  co-opera- 
tion between  the  Poor  Law  and  charitable  organisations  if  any  real 
good  was  to  be  done  in  making  poverty  less  and  pauperism  less. 
Bradford  was  a  good  example  of  what  could  be  done.  To  try  and 
tack  on  the  Elberfeld  system  was  an  extremely  interesting  experi- 
ment, and  he  hoped  that  great  good  would  result  from  it  in  fact — 
he  thought  great  good  must  result  from  it  in  Bradford  under  Mr 
Bentham's  leadership.  That  experience  would  be  very  useful  to 
Poor  Law  Guardians  in  large  towns.  He  was  absolutely  against  the 
transfer  of  the  Poor  Law  to  the  County  Councils.  The  County 
Councils  were  not  a  bit  the  proper  authorities  to  do  the  work  of  the 
Poor  Law.  He  thought  the  County  Councils  would  be  extravagant, 
and  more  would  have  to  be  paid  in  rates  under  them  than  under  the 
Boards  of  Guardians.  Besides,  it  was  not  a  proper  subject  for  the 
County  Councils  to  take  up.  Now,  an  interesting  experiment  was 
being  tried  in  Poplar ;  instead  of  dealing  with  the  able-bodied  in  the 
Workhouse,  and  putting  them  to  tasks  of  work  which  did  no  good 
yet  were  costly,  the  Guardians  had  by  the  assistance  of  Mr  Fels,  who 
kindly  put  the  land  at  their  disposal,  established  a  labour  colony  out- 
side London.  The  Guardians  said,  and  no  doubt  truly,  that  they 
found  they  could  so  deal  with  the  able-bodied  better  than  they  could 
in  the  Workhouse.  But  the  Conference  must  not  go  away  with  the 
impression  that  that  labour  colony  was  anything  else  but  a  Work- 
house, purely  and  simply  a  Workhouse ;  they  were  only  employing 
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the  able-bodied  in  a  different  way  than  they  coidd  do  in  the  Work- 
house. Mr  Brooks  would  probably  agree  with  him  that  no  harm 
was  being  done  by  such  a  labour  colony  so  long  as  it  was  considered 
a  Workhouse  and  as  indoor  relief,  because  no  doubt  work  on  the 
land  was  infinitely  better  for  the  men  than  stone-breaking.  People 
did  not  like  to  leave  their  own  districts,  and  the  establishment  of 
these  colonies  as  a  part  of  the  Workhouse  might  have  a  detennent 
effect  in  preventing  people  throwing  themselves  on  the  rates.  He 
had  said  so  many  hard  things  about  Poplar  that  he  was  glad  to  be 
able  to  say  something  in  its  £ivour  and  in  favour  of  the  experiment 
to  which  Mr  Lansbury  had  referred.  In  this  question  of  the 
unemployed  the  Boards  of  Guardians  had  really  great  powers  if 
they  would  only  co-operate  with  charitable  agencies  and  deal  with 
the  question  thoroughly,  if  the  State  were  induced  to  set  up  these 
labour  colonies  it  would  cause  a  number  of  people  now  in  good 
employment  at  fair  wages  to  throw  themselves  on  the  State,  and 
eventually  lead  to  such  a  state  of  things  as  Mr  Leach  had  referred  to 
in  France  in  1848.  Pray  God  they  might  never  have  an3rthing  like 
that  in  England. 

Mr  Tailby  (Buckingham)  said  he  was  glad  to  hear  Mr  Lansbury 
opine  that  because  a  man  had  to  seek  relief  he  should  not  be  deprived 
of  his  vote.  Why  should  a  man  who  had  been  honest  and  hard 
working,  arriving  at  the  age  of  sixty-six  or  seventy  when  it  was  im- 
possible for  him  to  work,  be  deprived  of  his  vote  He  was  equally  a 
conscientious  and  a  good  citizen  although  he  had  to  seek  relief. 
One  cause  of  poverty — a  great  cause — was  strong  drink,  and  he 
thought  that  the  young  in  schools  should  be  tai^ht  scientifically  by 
competent  men  that  alcoholic  liquors  are  unnecessary  and  dangerous. 
If  this  instruction  were  given,  he  thought  we  should  not  have 
so  many  thriftless  men  and  women  as  we  have  to-day.  It  ought  to 
be  taught  properly,  and  not  by  fanatical  teetotallers,  that  strong  drink 
is  a  curse. 

Mr  Greenacre  (Norwich)  referred  specially  to  the  responsibility 
of  parents.  The  early  marriages  of  boys  and  girls  was  the  cause  of 
a  great  deal  of  poverty.  Having  traced  this  point  of  view  in  detail, 
he  urged  that  it  should  be  impressed  upon  parents  the  necessity  for 
preventing  these  youthful  and  improvident  alliances,  so  the  conse- 
quent poverty  might  be  reduced.  They  ought  to  have  powers  to 
punish  severely  the  husbands  who  deserted  their  wives  and  families. 
It  pained  him  in  Norwich  to  see  men  loafing  about  whose  wives 
and  children  were  being  supported  by  the  rates.  They  must  rescue 
the  children,  but  he  would  make  it  hard  for  the  father,Vhose  \ik 
should  be  made  as  unhappy  as  possible  until  he  rose  to  a  sense  of 
his  responsibilities. 

Mrs  Evans  (Strand)  referred  to  the  tendency  to  take  away  the 
duties  of  Guardians  and  to  place  them  with  the  Borough  Councils. 
She  strongly  opposed  this,  because  Borough  Councils  had  different 
functions  altogether.    On  hearing  Mr  Lansbury's  paper,  she  had  zskid 
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herself  if  it  was  the  intention  to  endeavour  to  put  all  people  on  one 
dead  level  ?  Was  Parliament  about  to  legislate  on  behalf  of  the  un- 
employed and  impose  on  the  Borough  Councils  the  duty  of  finding 
work  ?  If  so,  where  was  the  money  to  come  from  ?  Mr  Lansbury 
had  omitted  to  state  in  his  paper  that  which  he  stated  at  the  Unem- 
{^oyed  Conference,  viz.,  that  the  unemployed  were  to  be  kept  out  of 
the  rates,  and  that  there  was  to  be  a  special  unemployed  rate — a  half- 
penny rate  on  the  whole  Metropolis.  That  was  what  things  were 
coming  to.  A  halfpenny  rate  would  produce  ;£8o,ooo,  and  last  year 
;f  4,000  had  proved  to  be  a  drop  in  the  ocean.  Now  they  had  had 
;^47,ooo»  and  the  failure  was  as  great.  Where  were  they  going  to 
stop  if  this  were  done  ?  She  reminded  them  that  it  was  not  only 
men  who  had  to  pay  the  rates,  but  many  hard-working  women,  who 
were  on  the  verge  of  poverty  themselves.  She  had  a  better  opinion 
of  the  men  of  England  than  to  think  they  wanted  to  be  supported 
out  of  rates  paid  by  women.  The  policy  to-day  seemed  to  be  in 
fiftvour  of  the  view  that  one  could  get  through  life  much  more  easily 
by  placing  one's  burdens  upon  others.  She  hoped  that  the  Bill 
which  was  about  to  be  introduced  was  not  to  be  another  panacea, 
but  a  corrective.  Let  them  remember  the  School  Board  rate, 
which  was  only  to  be  2d.,  and  was  now  i6d.  It  was  not  only  the 
people  who  paid  income  tax  who  had  to  pay  the  rates,  but  poor 
widows.  She  had  a  prejudice  in  favour  of  people  earning  their  own 
living. 

The  President,  in  summing  up  the  debate,  felt  with  Mrs  Evans 
that  it  was  time  the  word  economy  was  pronounced.  He  was  far 
more  alarmed  at  the  extravagance  of  local  authorities  than  at  the 
extravagance  of  the  House  of  Commons.  By  wholesome  public 
opinion  they  might  be  able,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  check  the 
extravagance  of  Parliament,  but  with  local  authorities  the  conditions 
were  very  different.  He  was  in  sympathy  with  those  who  had  spoken 
in  favour  of  the  independence  of  labour.  He  was  by  no  means 
certain  that  the  great  kindness  of  heart  and  the  loving  sympathy  which 
prevailed  might  not  carry  them  too  far,  and  that  the  independence 
of  the  working  classes  might  not  be  impaired  and  the  dignity  of 
labour  be  diminished.  What  they  had  to  do  was  to  draw  forth  the 
independent  energies  of  every  man  and  woman,  to  put  forth  all 
their  powers  to  maintain  themselves  and  families,  to  strengthen  the 
nation  and  give  new  power  to  our  great  populations.  Time  did  not 
permit  him  to  pursue  this  argument. 

Mr  F.  H.  Bbntham  then  replied.  There  was  all  the  difference 
in  the  world  between  the  two  papers.  Ruiming  through  one  was  a 
plea  for  individual  independence  and  character ;  through  the  other 
was  running  a  plea  for  dependence  on  the  State.  In  the  Act  of 
1834  was  repudiated  the  assumption  that  every  man  could  demand 
work  as  a  right,  because  of  the  position  that  claim  had  brought  the 
labourers  of  the  country  into,  which  was  in  many  cases  nothing 
short  of  serfdom.    The  Act  caused  a  great  outburst,  but  it  was 
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found  that  the  country  could  not  continue  on  the  old  conditions,  and 
a  new  beginning  was  made.  One  speaker  had  described  his  paper 
as  retrogressive ;  in  reality  it  was ;  progressive.  Any  step  which 
would  take  the  workman  back  to  the  conditions  before  1834  was 
retrogressive.  No  man  would  provide  for  himself  if  the  State  would 
provide  for  him.  Their  socialistic  friends  talked  of  the  organisation 
of  labour.  He  warned  them  that  they  were  starting  at  the  wrong  end. 
The  attempt  to  organise  labour,  mixing  up  the  efficient  with  the  in- 
efficient, was  doomed  to  failure.  The  Paris  example  of  1848  was 
sufficient  illustration.  Under  such  conditions  men  would  have  to  be 
allowed  to  work  when  they  pleased,  because  all  that  was  wanted  was 
to  provide  work  for  them  when  in  distress.  Any  other  method 
would  be  slavery ;  compulsory  work  was  slavery,  the  compelling  of 
a  man  to  work  a  certain  time.  If  it  were  left  open,  then  the  worker 
might  continue  his  old  evil  life  as  before.  There  was  twice  as 
much  secondary  poverty  as  primary  poverty,  but  it  was  still  poverty. 
If  the  great  bulk  of  working  people  were  to  be  allowed  to  choose 
to  work  when  they  pleased,  what  would  be  the  position  of  the 
friendly  societies.  All  the  liability  would  be  put  on  the  State,  and 
it  was  said  these  men  must  retain  their  votes.  He  therefore  considered 
all  relief  administration  should  be  left  with  the  Guardians,  and  the 
County  Council  should  be  confined  to  their  own  special  duties  and 
not  encouraged  to  undertake  relief  works. 

Dr  Rhodes  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Sir  Francis  Sharp  Powell, 
who  was  compelled  to  leave  to  attend  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
said  they  were  indebted  to  him  for  having  at  a  moment's  notice 
consented  to  preside  over  them  that  day. 

Dr  GoMBR  Lewis  seconded,  and  the  motion  was  carried  with 
acclamation. 

Sir  Francis  Sharp  Powell  acknowledged  the  compliment,  and 
said  it  was  a  pleasure  to  have  taken  part  in  those  most  interesting 
and  valuable  proceedings. 

Mr  BsNTHAM,  continuing,  said  if  this  duty  were  put  upon  the 
municipal  authorities,  he  believed  that  the  character  of  the  working 
men  would  be  undermined.  They  must  consider  what  the  effect 
would  be  upon  the  average  worker  who  desired  to  be  independent 
He  agreed  with  Mr  Lansbury  that  they  must  deal  with  the  children 
in  order  to  stop  the  drifting  at  its  source.  They  wanted  to  prevent 
people  from  sinking  into  pauperism.  The  Poor  Law  could  not  do 
much  in  that  direction,  but  in  the  scheme  he  had  foreshadowed, 
which  had  not  been  much  discussed,  he  had  indicated  a  way  by 
which  as  Poor  Law  Guardians  they  could  influence  the  work  of  others 
in  preventing  those  who  are  on  the  margin  of  secondary  poverty 
from  sinking  into  the  abyss.  What  they  could  do  in  that  direction 
was  preventive,  and  to  his  mind  the  great  secret  lay  there.  With 
parents  who  neglected  their  children  they  should  be  able  to  deal 
more  drastically. 

Mr  Watts  replied  for  Mr  Lansbury,  who  had  been  obliged  to 
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leave.  He  said  most  of  the  criticism  had  been  antagonistic  to  Mr 
Lansbury's  paper.  He  did  not  hear  working  men  talk  much  about 
the  independence  of  labour.  Their  great  horror  was  coming  to  the 
Poor  Law.  Many  of  them  had  no  labour  with  which  to  be  inde- 
pendent through  causes  over  which  they  had  no  control.  He  did 
not  think  they  could  prevent  pauperism  under  existing  social  con- 
ditions, and  he  contended  that  the  industrial  system  must  be  altered, 
together  with  the  redistribution  of  the  fruits  of  industry.  They  were 
all  agreed  as  to  the  children.  They  cost  the  Guardians  9s.  a  week 
per  head ;  he  wished  every  working  man  had  9s.  a  week  on  which  to 
keep  each  of  his  children.  Socialists  did  not  want  to  level  down ; 
they  wanted  to  level  up.  There  was  not  much  question  in  regard  to 
the  sick  and  aged,  but  the  most  difficult  class  was  the  able-bodied. 
He  did  not  believe  that  poverty  would  ever  be  abolished.  The  chief 
feature  of  the  other  paper  and  the  discussion  seemed  to  be  an  ab- 
horrence of  any  endeavour  being  made  by  the  State  to  abolish  the 
causes  of  poverty,  and  he  contended  the  best  way  was  to  alter  the 
present  conditions  of  industry. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Chairman,  seconded  by  Mr  R.  A.  Leach,  a 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  the  authors  of  the  papers,  and 
the  proceedings  stood  adjourned. 

Mr  G.  Lansbury  was  unable  to  reply  at  the  Guildhall  on  the 
discussion,  as  he  was  obliged  to  attend  a  deputation  to  the  President 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  re  urgent  business  connected  with 
the  London  Unemployed  Fund,  but  he  has  written  this  as  his  reply 
to  that  part  of  the  discussion  he  heard :  — 

There  are  several  points  raised  which  I  would  like  to  reply  to. 
First,  one  delegate  said  she  could  not  vote  for  taking  children  away 
from  vagrants  or  tramps,  because  she  did  not  wish  to  destroy  the 
home  or  responsibility  of  parents.  May  I  point  out  that  in  the  cases 
mentioned  neither  home  nor  responsibility  exists  to  be  destroyed, 
and  therefore  the  argument  does  not  apply.  Another  delegate,  Mr 
Baker,  urged  that  I  wanted  to  do  everything  for  people  by  the 
State.  I  don't  at  all  want  this  if  we  are  to  understand  the  State  as 
something  outside  ourselves,  but  my  idea  of  a  State  is  a  community 
of  people  whose  best  interests  should  be  identical,  and  who  will 
cooperate  to  bring  the  best  within  the  reach  of  all.  As  to  children 
being  obliged  to  bear  the  sins  of  their  parents,  this  is  a  little  unfair, 
seeing  the  children  have  no  choice  in  the  matter,  but  my  argument  is 
this,  that  it  is  bad  for  the  entire  community  that  any  child  should  be 
brought  up  in  bad  surroundings,  and  for  our  own  sake  we  should 
rescue  it.  The  delegate  from  Norwich  was  good  enough  to  entirely 
misrepresent  me  in  reference  to  boys.  I  should  have  thought  he 
would  have  known  that  it  is  quite  usual  in  London  to  take  care  of 
girls  through  the  M.A.B.Y.S.  till  they  were  women.  Why  we  should 
not  do  the  same  for  boys  with  no  parents  or  parents  who  are  useless 
to  them,  I  can't  understand.  In  conclusion,  the  discussion  turned 
for  the  most  part  on  the  unemployed  question,  and  in  this  I  am 
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glad  to  note  the  great  advance  which  thought  has  made  on  this 
subject  in  Poor  Law  Conferences.  Mr  Bentham,  whom  no  one  wiU 
accuse  of  being  a  Socialist,  is  driven  to  admit  that  something  should 
be  done,  and  wishes  for  Joint  Committees  on  the  lines  of  Mr  Long's 
scheme.  I  am  content  to  leave  the  matter  there.  The  people 
who  disagreed  with  me  on  this  subject  belong  to  the  past  Before 
another  Poor  Law  Conference  is  held  we  shall  see  set  up  in  every 
town  throughout  the  country  an  authority  for  dealing  with  the  un- 
employed. I  am  glad  that  it  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  live  to 
see  a  reform  such  as  this  (which  I  have  fought  for  in  Poor  Law 
Conferences  for  many  years  past)  brought  to  a  successful  issue.  For 
once  in  a  way  law  is  coming  on  the  side  I  represent,  and  although 
I  agree  that  labour  colonies  will  not  do  everything,  and  no  one 
ever  said  they  would,  and  although  poverty  may  be  with  us  for  years 
to  come,  it  is  also  a  fact  that  public  opinion  has  at  last  agreed  that 
the  side  of  poverty  known  as  unemployment  shall  be  dealt  with  on 
rational  lines. 


Wednesday,  2 2nd  February. 

Dr  Rhodes  in  the  chair. 

Mr  A.  F.  VuLLiAMY  (Ipswich)  read  the  following  paper : — 

THE  TREATMENT  OF  TRAMPS. 

By  Mr  A.  F.  VULLIAMY, 

LaU  CUrk^  Parish  of  Ipswich  ;  Mtnther^  Ctniral  Committee  of  Poor  Lmw  Com/trtmas. 


Tramps  are  of  two  kinds :  the  "  wayfarers/*  who  are 
on  their  way  from  some  place  where  they  cannot  find 
work  to  some  other  where  they  think  they  will  be  able 
to  obtain  it ;  and  **  vagrants,"  who  are  aimlessly  wan- 
dering about  the  country.  The  provision  on  the  part 
of  the  Legislature  for  the  former  has  fostered  the  latter. 
The  problem  we  have  to  consider  is,  whether  it  is 
possible  to  make  reasonable  provision  for  wayfarers 
without  encouraging  vagrancy,  and  if  so,  what  changes 
are  needed  for  the  purpose. 

The  provision  at  present  made  is   as    follows: — 
Every    Board   of  Guardians   is  required   to   provide 
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accommodation  for  tramps,  i.e.,  a  night's  lodging  and 
food,  in  a  special  ward,  and,  if  that  accommodation  is 
insufficient,  then  to  find  lodgings  and  food  for  them 
outside.  The  tramps  are  required  to  do  a  certain 
amount  of  work  before  they  are  discharged.  There 
are  no  means  adopted  for  discriminating  between  the 
two  classes  of  tramps,  or  any  difference  in  their  treat- 
ment, except  that  in  many  Unions  whoever  has  the 
charge  of  the  tramps*  wards,  be  he  Superintendent  of 
Labour  or  Master  of  the  Workhouse,  has  the  power  to 
exercise  his  judgment,  and  while  retaining  the  vagrants 
for  a  day  and  two  nights,  to  dismiss  wayfarers  either 
without  work,  or  with  such  an  amount  thereof  as  will 
enable  them  to  continue  their  journey  at  an  early  hour, 
so  that  they  may  be  able  to  seek  for  work,  with  a  good 
chance  of  obtaining  it.  Separate  rooms  or  cells  are 
very  generally  provided,  instead  of  the  room  occupied 
jointly  by  all  the  male  tramps,  which  was  formerly 
universally  in  use. 

The  two-nights'  detention  and  the  separate  cell  were 
introduced  about  twenty-two  years  ago  by  the  Local 
Government  Board,  in  the  belief  that  by  this  means 
vagrancy  would  be  discouraged,  and  the  number  of 
tramps  reduced.  These  alterations  seemed  for  a  time 
to  have  the  desired  effect ;  but  of  late  years  the  number 
of  tramps  has  been  very  largely  augmented.  The 
following  figures  are  eloquent,  and  show  conclusively 
that  the  nnmber  of  tramps  has  increased  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  the  growth  of  population. 

The  average  number  in  the  tramps'  wards  in  Eng- 
land,  on  the  ist  January  and  the  ist  July  in  the  year 
1873,  were  2,700.  The  number,  with  slight  fluctua- 
tions, increased  steadily  until  1 88 1 ,  when  they  averaged 
6,979.  They  then  decreased  to  4,990  in  1883,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  Order  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
empowering  a  two- nights'  detention,  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  separate  cell  system.  They  then  again 
began  steadily  to  rise,  till,  in  1899,  they  reached  11,362. 
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They,  in  1900,  then  decreased,  in  consequence  of  the 
Boer  War,  to  9,400.  They  then  rose  to  12,596  in 
1903.     In  1904  they  were  slightly  less. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  all  systems  hitherto  tried 
to  aid  wayfarers  without  encouraging  vagrancy  have 
failed  in  their  object.  Certain  officials  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  are  of  opinion  that  the  failure  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  detention  and  separate  cells  have 
not  been  universally  adopted;  and  there  is  some 
ground,  undoubtedly,  for  this  contention.  It  is  a 
question,  however,  whether  this  system,  even  if  uni- 
versally in  force,  would  alone  solve  the  problem. 

Provision  for  wayfarers  is  the  only  object  for  which 
tramps*  wards  exist.  In  so  far  as  they  make  such 
provision  they  are  successful ;  in  so  far  as  they  foster 
vagrancy  they  are  failures ;  and  worse  than  mere  fail- 
ures, for  they  encourage  the  growth  of  an  evil.  For 
vagrancy  in  a  civilised  country  is  both  a  danger  and  a 
weakness.  The  vagrant  neither  works  himself,  nor 
encourages  industry  by  means  of  inherited  or  acquired 
wealth.  He  is  a  parasite  on  the  body  politic.  He  is 
on  the  border  line  of  criminality,  into  which  he  often 
drifts.  And  yet  the  life  is  not  without  its  temptations 
or  its  charms.  To  the  lazy  man,  to  whom  work  is  of 
all  things  the  most  abhorrent,  to  sit  under  a  hedge  in 
the  sunshine  with  nothing  to  do,  and  the  pleasant  con- 
sciousness that  not  far  off  there  is  a  free  lodging  and 
free  food  for  him,  is  very  desirable.  He  has  nothing 
to  think  of  but  how  to  obtain  by  begging,  or  frighten 
into  giving,  or  steal,  sufficient  money  and  food  for  a 
pipe  and  a  meal,  and  this,  in  this  thoughtlessly  gene- 
rous land,  is  easily  obtained.  And  to  the  wayfarer,  who 
starts  with  the  legitimate  intention  of  seeking  work,  and 
who  is  disappointed  in  finding  it,  the  temptation  is 
great,  in  fine  weather  more  especially,  to  give  up  try- 
ing and  to  listen  to  the  vagrant,  who  points  out  to  him 
what  a  pleasant  life  can  be  led,  wandering  about  with- 
out doing  any  work  of  any  sort,  except  (possibly)  in 
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the  tramps'  ward,  a  meal  and  lodging  being  found  for 
him  every  night  by  hard-working  ratepayers.  What 
wonder  if  he  listens  to  the  tempter,  and  for  a  time  finds 
the  suggested  life  a  pleasant  change  from  irksome 
work,  and  still  more  irksome  seeking  for  it!  And 
having  once  yielded,  what  chance  has  he  of  again 
returning  to  a  working  life  if  he  repents  ?  His  clothes 
tattered,  his  muscles  grown  flaccid  from  disuse,  regu- 
lar work  become  hateful,  who  will  employ  him?  His 
fate  is  sealed,  humanly  speaking.  He  finds  out  too 
late  that  once  a  vagrant  always  a  vagrant. 

What  then  is  needed  to  prevent  wayfarers  from 
becoming  vagrants,  and  to  diminish  and  ultimately 
destroy  vagrancy  ?  First,  some  system  by  which  the 
two  classes  can  be  differentiated  the  one  from  the 
other,  and  prevented  from  mingling.  Secondly,  a 
speeding  onward  of  the  wayfarer.  Thirdly,  such 
dealing  with  the  vagrant  as  will  render  his  life  dis- 
tasteful to  him.  And  fourthly,  punishment  of  the 
vagrant,  prompt,  inexpensive,  and  which  shall  be 
reformatory  rather  than  punitive. 

First,  then,  the  problem  is  how  to  enable  the  person 
having  charge  of  the  tramps'  wards  to  tell  whether  the 
tramp  is  a  wayfarer  or  a  vagrant.  The  ticket  system 
has  been  tried,  and  has  not  been  so  successful  as  was 
expected.  Under  this  every  wayfarer,  on  entering  a 
county  or  group  of  counties,  was  entitled  to  a  ticket, 
which  would  carry  him  through  to  his  destination, 
ensuring  him  on  the  way  the  consideration  shown  only 
to  wayfarers.  This  system  has  been  to  a  certain 
extent  abandoned,  because  of  its  partial  failure — a 
failure  due  not  to  the  system  itself,  but  to  the  fact  that, 
to  ensure  its  success,  it  needed  the  cordial  co-operation 
of  all  Boards  of  Guardians  in  the  county.  Even  if 
that  co-operation  was  obtained,  the  system  often 
failed,  because  the  adjoining  county  would  not  adopt 
it,  and  so  tramps  were  simply  driven  from  one  county 
into  another.     The  system  needs  to  be  universal  in 
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order  to  be  successful ;  and,  to  be  universal,  it  must 
either  be  made  compulsory  on  all  Boards  of  Guardians, 
or  the  burden  must  be  taken  off  their  shoulders,  and  be 
transferred  to  the  State.  And  the  latter  seems  to  be 
the  course  which  would  cause  the  least  dissatisfaction  ; 
for  to  compel  a  Board  of  Guardians  against  its  will  to 
adopt  the  ticket  system  would  be  practically  impossible, 
and  the  attempt  to  do  so  would  be  sure  to  cause  much 
friction.  Ana,  after  all,  why  should  the  ratepayers  of 
certain  localities,  whose  duty  it  is  to  make  provision 
for  the  resident  poor,  have  added  to  this  burden 
the  care  of  persons  who  do  not  belong  to  them, 
simply  because  their  Workhouse  happens  to  be  on  a 
highroad  between  two  populous  places.  The  tramp  is 
a  national  pauper,  not  a  parochial  one,  and  the  State 
and  not  the  parish  or  Union  should  have  the  care  of 
him.  The  first  essential,  therefore,  to  that  uniformity 
of  administration  which  is  requisite  for  a  proper  treat- 
ment of  the  tramp  question  is  the  transfer  of  the  care 
of  tramps  from  Boards  of  Guardians  to  the  State,  and 
the  universal  adoption  of  the  ticket  system.  This 
ticket  or  passport  should  be  obtainable  from  the  police 
anywhere,  and  should  entitle  the  bearer  to  free  food 
and  shelter  at  certain  defined  places,  some  fifteen  or 
sixteen  miles  apart,  on  his  line  of  march  from  the  place 
where  he  found  himself  unable  to  procure  work  to  the 
place  where  he  expected  to  get  it.  It  would  also  very 
much  facilitate  matters  if  the  police  were  kept  posted 
as  to  the  places  where  work  was  plentiful  and  where 
slack,  so  that  they  might  advise  men  seeking  work 
where  they  would  be  most  likely  to  find  it. 

Wayfarers  should  not  be  allowed  to  deviate  from 
their  line  of  route,  any  such  deviation  being  punish- 
able by  forfeiture  of  the  ticket,  and  they  should  be 
required  to  work  at  each  resting-place  on  their  march 
to  an  extent  necessary  to  at  least  pay  for  their  food. 
At  their  place  of  destination  this  should,  however,  not 
be  required   of  them.     They  should   be  discharged, 
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their  tickets  being  then  given  up,  at  a  sufficiently  early 
hour  to  enable  them  to  seek  work  with  good  prospect 
of  success. 

This  duty  of  the  State  being  admitted  and  these 
means  agreed  to,  the  question  remains,  how  it  could 
be  best  and  most  economically  carried  out  The 
present  tramps*  wards  might  all  be  closed,  and  fresh 
built,  and  owned  by  the  State.  This,  however,  seems 
to  be  undesirable  for  two  reasons — first,  because  pro- 
vision would  have  to  be  made  for  what  would,  it  is 
hoped,  be  a  diminishing  number ;  and  secondly, 
because  it  would  be  wasteful  policy  to  do  away  with 
rather  than  utilise  the  buildings  at  present  existing, 
many  of  which  have  been  recently  erected,  at  consider- 
able cost,  to  make  provision  for  tramps.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  with  the  increase  of  trade  unions 
and  trade  unionists,  the  need  for  provision  for  way- 
farers diminishes.  All  trade  unions  provide  travelling 
money  for  their  members,  with  the  result  that  the 
number  of  trade  unionists  among  tramps  is  very  small ; 
not  exceeding  i  per  cent.  The  better  way  would 
seem  to  be  to  close  tramps'  wards  in  certain  Unions, 
which  are  too  near  others,  and  retain  those  con- 
veniently situated  ;  to  have  one  uniform  dietary  for  all ; 
and  for  the  State  to  pay  to  the  Union  authorities  whose 
tramps'  wards  were  retained  a  certain  fixed  daily  sum 
per  head  for  the  maintenance  of  tramps. 

Proper  provision  being  thus  made  for  wayfarers, 
let  us  next  consider  how  best  to  deal  with  vagrants, 
with  the  men  who  habitually  wander  without  any 
intention  of  working.  These  men  might  or  might 
not  apply  to  the  police  for  tickets.  It  would,  however, 
be  found  that  the  compulsory  walk  for  a  specified  dis- 
tance in  a  given  direction,  and  the  uniformity  of  diet, 
would  constitute  great  drawbacks  to  vagrants,  for  it 
would  deprive  their  lives  of  the  idle  sauntering  which 
constitutes  one  of  its  greatest  charms.  After  a  time, 
too,  they  would  become  so  well-known  to  the  police 
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that  travelling  tickets  would  be  refused  them.  Any 
man  entering  a  tramps'  ward  without  a  travelling 
ticket  should  be,  ipsofiuto,  an  offender,  liable  to  punish- 
ment by  a  single  magistrate,  not  necessarily  sitting  in 
open  court.  When  apprehended  and  convicted,  now 
should  he  be  dealt  with  }  We  must  remember  that  he 
is  a  man  not  necessarily  vicious  or  criminal.  He 
may  be  merely  morally  and  physically  weak,  and  there- 
fore idle.  What  we  wish  is  so  to  treat  him  that  he 
may  learn  to  earn  his  livelihood  as  a  decent  respect- 
able man.  A  short  term  of  imprisonment  as  a  criminal 
would  be  both  unjust  and  unwise.  We  need  to  con- 
sider how  he  can  best  be  reformed.  For  this  it  is 
necessary  that  he  should  be  kept  in  some  place  of  work 
long  enough  to  get  over  ingrained  habits  of  idleness, 
to  gain  strength  of  body  and  of  mind  sufficient  to 
enable  him  to  earn  his  living  after  his  period  of 
durance  was  ended.  To  ensure  these  various  objects 
a  lengthened  period  of  probation  and  reformation  is 
necessary.  The  convicted  tramp  should,  therefore,  be 
liable  to  imprisonment  for  a  first  offence  of  six  months, 
for  a  second  of  two  years.  Imprisonment,  however, 
where?  The  question  is  a  hard  one  to  answer, 
because  of  the  difficulty  which  exists  in  men's  minds  in 
the  conception  of  a  prison  as  otherwise  than  a  place  of 
punishment.  Farm  colonies  have  been  suggested  as 
an  alternative,  and  there  is  no  doubt  much  to  recom- 
mend them.  The  difficulty  in  having  them  alone  as  a 
place  of  confinement  for  vagrants  arises  from  (i)  the 
cost  of  establishing  farm  colonies  for  what  would  be,  it 
is  hoped,  a  gradually  diminishing  class ;  (2)  the  great 
distance  which  persons  convicted  of  vagrancy  would 
have  to  be  conveyed  after  conviction  and  the  conse- 
quent expense ;  and  (3)  the  difficulty  of  finding  appro- 
priate work  for  several  classes  of  vagrants  in  State  farm 
colonies.  It  would  seem  to  be  advisable,  however,  for 
the  State  to  establish  one  or  more  farm  colonies  not  only 
for  vagrants,  but  also  for  certain  criminals  who  might  be 
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reformed  if  dealt  with  in  the  same  manner  as  is  pro- 
posed for  vagrants.  It  seems,  therefore,  best  that 
persons  convicted  of  vagrancy  should  either  be  sent  to 
a  farm  colony  established  and  carried  on  by  the  State, 
or  to  ordinary  prisons,  as  may  be  found  most  expedient, 
but  in  either  case  under  special  regulations.  In  the 
first  place,  they  should  be  set  to  work  suitable  to  their 
previous  experience  and  their  qualifications ;  secondly, 
they  should  be  credited  with  the  value  of  their  labour, 
and  debited  with  the  cost  of  their  keep ;  thirdly,  they 
should  be  informed  periodically  of  the  amount  standing 
to  their  credit ;  fourthly,  the  balance  of  money  earned 
by  the  vagrant  over  the  cost  of  his  keep  at  the  end  of 
the  term  of  confinement  should  be  spent  in  furnishing 
him  with  a  decent  suit  of  clothes,  while  any  balance  then 
remaining  to  his  credit  should  be  receivable  by  him  in 
fixed  weekly  instalments  at  any  post-office  he  might  select; 
and  fifthly,  recreation  and  instruction  should  be  provided 
for  him.  Another  most  important  matter  in  dealing 
with  such  cases  is  religious  influence.  A  man  who 
has  sunk  may  apparently  regain  his  strength  of  body 
and  mind  while  he  is  free  from  the  temptations  that 
have  lowered  him,  but  when  these  temptations  are 
renewed,  he  will  fall  again  into  the  same  condition 
from  which  he  has  been  apparently  rescued,  unless  his 
conscience  can  be  so  strengthened  as  to  give  him  an 
inner  force  to  enable  him  to  resist.  This  has  been 
found  to  be  abundantly  the  case  in  the  Belgian  farm 
colonies,  in  which  there  is  no  religious  element,  in 
which  the  same  persons  are  found  continually  to  return, 
and  in  which  the  percentage  of  reformed  prisoners  is 
lamentably  small,  very  much  smaller  than  is  the  case  in 
the  Hadleigh  farm  colony,  in  which  the  religious  influ- 
ence forms  so  important  an  element.  There  should, 
therefore,  be  connected  with  each  establishment  for 
vagrants  as  great  a  body  of  religious  workers,  paid  and 
voluntary,  as  there  is  now  in  every  well-managed 
Workhouse. 
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So  far  only  male  vagrants  have  been  dealt  with. 
There  remains  the  question  of  women  and  children. 
The  women,  who  pretend  to  be  but  seldom  are  the 
wives  of  the  male  tramps,  should  be  dealt  with  on  the 
same  lines  as  the  male  vagrants.  If  they  are  legiti- 
mately going  from  place  to  place  in  search  of  work, 
they  too  should  be  furnished  with  travelling  tickets ; 
while,  if  they  come  into  a  tramps'  ward  without  a 
ticket,  they  should  be  liable  to  similar  punishment  to 
that  inflicted  on  a  male  vagrant.  Evil  as  vagrancy  is 
for  a  man,  it  is  ten  times  worse  for  a  woman,  and  every 
conceivable  step  should  be  taken  to  prevent  it.  With 
regard  to  the  children,  they  should  be  taken  away  from 
any  man  or  woman  journeying  with  them  without  a 
travelling  ticket,  and  brought  up  in  the  nearest  Poor 
Law  school  at  the  cost  of  the  State. 

It  must  be  conceded  that  the  proposed  reform  could 
not  be  effected  without  friction  and  inconvenience  and 
apparent  hardship.  Persons  who  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  frequenting  tramps'  wards,  and  against  whom 
nothing  worse  than  incurable  laziness  could  be  alleged, 
would,  having  the  dread  of  imprisonment  if  diey 
entered  a  casual  ward,  seek  by  crime  to  obtain  the 
money  necessary  for  food  and  lodging  outside  it ;  and, 
driven  by  despair,  would  show  themselves  much  more 
truculent  and  violent  than  they  are  at  present.  But  when 
an  evil  has  been  fostered  by  legislation,  its  extirpation 
is  usually  accompanied  by  temporary  disturbances  and 
hardship.  These  must  be  endured,  and  are  better  than 
a  constantly  growing  evil. 

The  financial  question  is  an  important  one,  for  it  is 
unreasonable  to  expect  the  State,  in  the  present  condition 
of  national  finances,  to  embark  in  any  new  considerable 
expenditure.  If  the  alteration  were  made  on  the  pro- 
posed lines,  i.e.,  if  certain  of  the  present  tramps'  wards 
were  utilised,  and  others  closed,  the  expense  would  be 
limited  for  the  State  to  the  maintenance  of  wayfarers, 
to  the  establishment  (possibly)  of  State  farm  colonies  for 
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some  of  the  convicted  vagrants,  and  to  the  support  of 
others  in  prisons.  The  cost  under  the  first  head  would 
not  exceed  6d.  a  day  for  each  tramp.  Taking  the  cor- 
rected average  {t,e.,  the  average,  after  deducting  those 
who  were  in  two  tramps*  wards  in  the  same  day)  for  the 
1st  July  1903  and  the  ist  January  1904  as  fairly  repre- 
senting the  maximum  number  of  tramps  for  whom  pro- 
vision would  have  to  be  made,  we  get  a  number  of 
6,829,  the  cost  of  which,  at  6d.  per  head,  would  amount 
to  jC^yo.  IDS.  a  day,  or  ;^62,232.  ids.  a  year — not  a 
large  expenditure.  With  regard  to  State  farm  colonies, 
it  would  be  advisable  at  first  to  have  but  one  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London  or  some  other  large  town, 
where  it  could  be  used  for  other  classes  of  prisoners 
whose  reformation  would  be  hopeful  as  well  as  for 
vagrants.  The  accommodation  for  this  last  class  would 
not  be  great,  even  at  first,  and  would  steadily  diminish, 
for  it  would  be  found  that  a  tramps'  ward  which  led 
with  reasonable  certainty  to  a  prison  would  be  carefully 
avoided.  The  maintenance  in  prison  would  not  be  a 
serious  item.  The  burden,  therefore,  which  the  pro- 
posed alteration  in  the  mode  of  dealing  with  tramps 
would  occasion  would  not  be  heavy  for  the  State  to 
bear,  while  the  various  Unions  throughout  the  country 
would  be  relieved  of  a  certain  expense,  and  the  country 
of  a  constant  difficulty. 

I  would  advocate  the  establishment  of  but  one  farm 
colony  to  begin  with,  because  State  farm  colonies  are 
in  this  country  in  the  nature  of  an  experiment,  and  it 
is  advisable  not  to  attempt  an  experiment  on  too  large 
a  scale.  As  one  became  full,  others  could  easily  be 
started  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  and  the  expense 
of  so  doing  would  be  justified  by  the  success  of  the 
experiment.  It  would  be  as  well  that  these  colonies 
should  be  used  for  other  classes  as  well  as  tramps. 
Juvenile  offenders  too  old  to  be  sent  to  a  reformatory, 
persons  who  had  committed  an  offence  while  under  the 
influence  of  drink,  and  who  were  respectable  when  sober. 
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and  other  criminals  whose  reformation  was  reasonably 
hopeful,  should  also  be  sent  to  them ;  but  in  no  case 
for  a  period  of  less  than  six  months. 

I  think  I  cannot  better  dispose  of  the  few  minutes 
which  remain  of  my  time  than  in  giving  some  account 
of  two  successful  farm  colonies  in  England  which  have 
carried  out  several  of  the  principles  before  mentioned. 
The  first  is  the  German  industrial  and  farm  colony  at 
Libury  Hall  in  Hertfordshire.  It  was  started  at 
Michaelmas  1900,  its  objects  being: — 

1.  To  provide,  under  Christian  influence,  temporary 
work  and  shelter,  board  and  lodging,  for  German- 
speaking  unemployed,  and  destitute  men  of  whatever 
creed,  who  are  able  and  willing  to  work,  thus  giving 
them  a  fresh  start  in  life. 

2.  To  assist  those  anxious  to  return  to  their  homes  to 
earn  sufficient  money  for  that  purpose. 

3.  To  suppress  as  far  as  possible  habitual  begging 
with  its  concomitant  moral  degradation. 

From  the  date  of  the  opening  until  31st  December 
1904  it  received  1,824  men,  only  83  of  whom  shirked 
work,  and  left  after  a  short  stay.  It  is  essentially  a 
farm  colony,  300  acres  in  extent,  but  other  occupations 
than  farming  are  also  carried  on  in  it.  These  con- 
sist of  baking,  basket-plaiting,  bookbinding,  boot- 
making,  carpentering,  smith's  work,  saddlery,  tailoring, 
knitting,  laundry  work,  cooking,  and  chopping  wood. 
The  inmates  have  consisted  of  1,107  Protestants,  526 
Roman  Catholics,  and  189  Jews;  and  yet  there  has 
been  no  religious  difficulty.  Not  that  religion  has  been 
ignored,  for  every  night  and  morning  prayer  is  offered, 
a  portion  of  Scripture  is  read,  and  a  hymn  is  sung. 
But  no  sect  is  specially  favoured,  no  proselytising  is 
allowed.  Roman  Catholics  may  go  and  attend  Mass 
on  Sundays  if  they  wish  to  do  so ;  Protestants  may 
go  to  the  churches  and  chapels  near.  The  managers 
have  been  eminently  successful  in  their  endeavours. 
Situations  were  found  for  38 1 ,  many  of  whom  went  to 
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Libury  Hall  homeless,  hopeless,  broken  down  in  health, 
exhausted  by  cold  and  hunger,  but  left  it  after  an  aver- 
age stay  of  about  eight  weeks,  strong  and  healthy,  with 
sufficient  moral  fibre  to  enter  successfully  the  lists  of  the 
great  field  of  labour ;  29  more  men  found  situations 
for  themselves;  675  were  repatriated;  and  145  left 
with  money  sent  from  their  homes.  227  only  out  of 
the  total  number  proved  unsatisfactory,  leaving  without 
prospect  of  work,  sent  away  on  account  of  misconduct, 
running  away  owing  to  theft,  or  being  unwilling  to 
work. 

What  do  the  authorities  of  the  colony  find  to  be  the 
great  hindrance  to  their  work  ?  The  remarks  in  the 
Report  for  1904  embody  a  truth  which  all  those  who 
unite  to  general  benevolence  practical  beneficence  learn 
sooner  or  later,  but  which  needs  to  be  iterated  and 
reiterated.  Let  me  quote  passages  in  the  Report  on 
the  subject.  They  are  as  follows  :  **  There  is  nothing 
that  renders  our  work  more  difficult  and  hinders  the 
work  of  our  colony  from  being  more  effective  than  the  fact 
that  it  still  pays  only  too  well  to  live  by  begging  in  the 
city  and  suburbs  of  London.  No  wonder  if  many  a  man, 
who  to  all  appearance  has  come  to  us  with  the  best 
intentions,  throws  up  the  work,  owing  to  some  trifling 
circumstance  which  may  be  distasteful  to  him,  and  goes 
to  live  again  by  the  easy  process  of  begging  in  London. 
Such  experiences  are  very  disheartening  for  us  after 
doing  all  we  could  to  rekindle  a  taste  for  regular  work 
even  in  men  who  seemed  to  have,  lost  all  capacity  or 
inclination  for  it.  The  only  way  to  prevent  this  is  for 
private  persons  and  benevolent  societies  in  London  to 
abstain  once  for  all  from  giving  monetary  assistance  at 
all  events  as  far  as  able-bodied  men  are  concerned.  .  .  . 
In  conclusion,  we  would  again  urge  all  friends  of  the 
poor  absolutely  to  refuse  all  monetary  assistance  to 
unemployed  foreigners  strong  enough  to  work  or  to 
able-bodied  beggars,  experience  having  abundantly 
demonstrated  that  in  most  cases  gifts  of  money  only 
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serve  to  train  a  class  of  systematic  professional  beggars 
to  whom  money  becomes  a  curse  instead  of  a  blessing." 
For  its  inception  and  subsequent  success  the  colony 
is  largely  indebted  to  the  munificence  of  Baron 
Schroder,  and  the  untiring  zeal  and  energy  of  Mr  W. 
Muller,  its  originator  and  director. 

Before  the  Libury  Hall  Farm  Colony  was  started, 
it  was  a  common  practice  to  pay  the  fare  to  Hamburg 
of  those  Germans  who  had  come  to  England,  and  had 
failed  to  find  permanent  occupation  there,  and  had 
consequently  fallen  into  abject  distress.  It  was  found 
that  they  often  returned  to  England.  To  meet  this 
difficulty,  it  was  decided  that  they  should  have  a  period 
of  probation  in  a  farm  colony,  where  they  could  earn  a 
portion  of  their  cost  of  repatriation.  This  was  the 
origin  of  the  Libury  Hall  Farm  Colony.  The  destitute 
German  goes  there  for  a  period  of  eight  weeks,  signing 
an  agreement,  i.e.,  not  to  drink  intoxicants,  and  to 
receive  board  and  lodging  in  full  payment  for  his 
work.  His  clothes  are  taken  from  him,  and  repaired, 
if  capable  of  repair.  He  wears  special  clothes  belong- 
ing to  the  colony  while  he  is  there;  and  when  he 
leaves,  is  furnished  with  his  mended  clothes,  or  with 
others  substituted  for  them,  if  they  are  past  mending. 
He  receives  i^d.  a  day  pocket  money,  paid  in  tokens 
only  available  in  the  colony.  This  pocket  money  he 
may  set  aside  to  help  to  pay  the  cost  of  his  passage 
home.  The  nett  cost  of  the  colony,  which  in  four  years 
provided  for  1,824  destitute  foreigners  (in  the  last  year 
for  upwards  of  600),  and  whicn  has  an  average  of 
about  90  inmates,  is  about  ;^3,ooo  a  year. 

The  other  colony  is  much  better  known.  It  is  the 
Hadleigh  Farm,  started  and  carried  on  by  the  Salva- 
tion Army.  In  many  of  its  general  features  it  is 
similar  to  the  German  Farm  Colony,  but  it  has  several 
distinctive  characteristics.  Instead  of  paying  the 
colonists  only  a  fixed  amount  as  pocket  money,  the 
authorities  pay   them   a   varying  amount,  dependent 
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upon  the  kind  of  work  they  are  engaged  in,  the  zeal 
shown  in  it,  and  their  conduct ;  the  colonists  wear  their 
own  clothes ;  they  are  paid  in  money  as  well  as  tokens, 
and  at  least  a  third  of  any  money  they  earn  is  put  in 
the  post  office  savings  bank  to  their  several  accounts. 
The  average  number  of  colonists  at  the  Hadleigh  Farm 
Colony  is  2  50,  and  the  annual  nett  cost  thereof  is,  I  am 
informed,  from  ;^  1,500  to  ;^2,ooo. 

Both  colonies  are  doing  excellent  work.  Neither 
of  them  has  the  worst  of  the  unemployed  to  deal  with ; 
in  the  German  Farm  Colony  because  a  man  needs  some 
enterprise  to  go  to  seek  his  living  in  a  foreign  land, 
however  unfortunate  he  may  be ;  in  the  Hadleigh 
Farm  Colony  because  most  of  them  are  sent  down 
from  the  London  Industrial  Homes,  where  they 
undergo  a  preliminary  sifting,  and  from  which  only  cases 
likely  to  benefit  are  sent.  In  the  Hadleigh  Farm 
Colony  they  experience  no  difficulty  in  finding 
situations  for  their  colonists,  owing  to  their  care  in 
only  recommending  men  in  whom  they  have  confidence. 
There  is  greater  difficulty  in  the  German  Farm  Colony, 
owing  to  the  jealousy  of  their  fellow  English  work- 
men. They  therefore  repatriate  a  yearly  increasing 
proportion  of  their  colonists. 

In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  recapitulate  the  changes 
which  I  deem  necessary.  First,  transfer  the  provision 
for  and  care  of  tramps  from  the  Guardians  to  the  State ; 
secondly,  let  the  police  give  pass  tickets  to  persons 
seeking  work  and  unable  to  pay  for  their  journeys  to 
the  places  where  they  desire  work,  such  tickets  being 
forfeited  if  the  route  is  departed  from  ;  thirdly,  let 
every  person  not  having  a  ticket,  on  applying  for  a 
tramp's  order,  be  deemed  to  have  committed  an  offence 
punishable  by  six  months'  imprisonment  in  a  prison  or 
a  farm  colony,  under  special  conditions. 
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DISCUSSION. 

The  Chairman  said  he  was  sure  they  would  all  agree  with  him 
when  he  said  that  they  never  had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  a  more 
able  paper.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  would  ask  them  to  open  the  dis- 
cussion at  once. 

Mr  J.  G.  B.  Stone  (Canterbury)  said  he  was  sure  they  would  all 
agree  with  what  the  Chairman  had  said,  that  the  paper  which  had 
been  read  by  Mr  VuUiamy  was  a  most  excellent  one.  (Hear,  hear.) 
It  was  a  paper  which  had  got  the  proper  flavour  of  Poor  Law 
about  it.  It  was  free  from  those  Utopian  and  socialistic  utterances 
which — perhaps  he  had  better  not  say  what  he  was  going  to  say. 
(Laughter.)  He  would  content  himself  by  saying  that  it  was  a  ques- 
tion that  was  put  forward  in  a  very  moderate  manner,  especially  as  it 
came  from  an  official  of  the  Poor  Law  service,  and  they  were  generally 
less  modest  in  their  utterances  and  more  dictatorial  in  putting  them 
forward  than  the  average  Guardian.  Mr  VuUiamy  had  divided  the 
tramps  into  two  classes — those,  roughly  speaking,  who  were  in  search 
of  work,  and  those  who  were  simply  tramping  aimlessly  about  from 
town  to  town.  In  his  (the  speaker's)  opinion  it  was  a  very  great 
delusion  to  suppose  there  were  any  bona-fide  working  men  tramping 
the  country.  He  did  not  suppose  they  would  all  agree  with  him. 
He  thought  Mr  VuUiamy  had  pointed  out  a  conclusive  fact  when  he 
said  there  were  only  one  per  cent,  of  those-so  called  working  men 
who  belonged  to  any  trade  union — ("  No,  no  ") — or  to  any  friendly 
society.  [A  Voice — "  A  great  many."]  That  was  evidence  in  itself,  that 
if  these  men  were  bona-fide  workmen,  they  would  belong  to  some 
organisation  of  that  kind.  ("  No,  no,"  and  applause.)  He  himself 
had  very  seldom  met  what  he  called  a  bona-fide  working  man  on  the 
road.  It  was  true  they  were  not  really  vagrants — they  did  not  live 
entirely  on  the  roads;  but  they  only  did  work  in  a  spasmodic  fashion, 
and  as  a  sort  of  relief  to  the  otherwise  monotonous  character  of  their 
life.  (Laughter.)  They  did  not  take  work  with  the  idea  of  living  by 
it,  but  rather,  as  it  were,  to  live  a  life  (chartered  libertines  as  they 
were)  partly  maintaining  themselves,  and  compelling  society,  whether 
it  liked  it  or  not,  to  provide  the  rest.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  said  that  was 
a  very  serious  state  of  things,  but  he  was  not  of  opinion  that  they  were 
going  to  effect  any  great  reform.  In  his  opinion,  the  tramp,  like  the 
toper,  had  got  to  go  down  the  hill.  Whatever  they  did,  they  would 
never  rescue  him.  His  opinion  was  this,  that,  having  connected  the 
country  from  one  end  to  the  other  with  a  series  of  casual  wards,  they 
had  held  out  a  sort  of  invitation  to  vagrancy,  because,  after  all,  it  was 
the  law  that  set  vagrancy  in  motion,  and  indiscriminate  charity  had 
kept  it  going  ever  since.  (Hear,  hear.)  They  could  not  prevent 
people  giving  indiscriminately,  and  he  did  not  say  they  should  do  so  if 
they  could,  because,  after  all,  a  man  could  put  his  hand  bto  his  own 
pocket  as  often  as  he  liked ;  he  (the  speaker)  only  objected  when  that 
man  tried  to  put  it  into  his.    (Laughter.)    He  (the  speaker)  stood 
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there  as  a  Guardian,  and  not  as  a  Sociologist.  He  complained  of 
the  tramp  because  his  mode  of  living  entailed  a  permanent  expense 
to  the  country.  If  he  did  not  come  on  the  rates,  he  (Mr  Stone) 
would  not  proceed  against  him  because  he  was  not  a  utilitarian  or 
because  he  did  not  work.  If  you  started  a  crusade  of  this  kind  you 
would  create  quite  as  much  consternation  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Capel  Court  as  you  would  the  casual  ward.  The  root  of  the  whole 
matter  lay  in  getting  hold  of  the  children.  If  they  could  take 
possession  of  the  children,  he  would  not  care  what  it  cost  There 
they  would  be  stemming  vagrancy  at  its  source.  It  would  be 
better  to  get  these  children  in  their  infancy,  and  keep  them  up  to 
the  time  when  they  were  drafted  into  a  useful  sphere  of  work,  rather 
than  to  allow  them  to  grow  up  in  that  miserable  path  until  death 
relieved  them  of  their  existence.  He  certainly  thought,  whatever  it 
might  cost,  it  should  be  for  the  State  to  take  possession  of  the 
children,  and  become  their  foster  parent  if  necessary.  It  was  all 
very  well  to  talk  about  destroying  the  family  unit.  Better  that 
than  allow  families  to  grow  up  in  such  conditions.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Rev.  D.  Owen  (Builth)  agreed  with  Mr  Vulliamy  in  many  points, 
but  he  had  given  a  definition  of  the  vagrant.  The  old  definition  was 
that  a  vagrant  was  a  person  who  had  a  home  but  wandered  from  his 
home ;  and  the  person  who  had  no  home  and  wandered  about  was 
legally  a  vagabond.  But  they  would  not  quarrel  about  names. 
(Laughter.)  There  were  tramps  calling  at  the  Unions,  and  some  of 
them  had  strong  bodies^  strong  arms,  and  horny  hands,  and  could 
break  stones.  There  were  others,  again,  who  were  of  delicate  con- 
stitutions, and  had  soft  hands.  They  did  not  know  how  to  break 
stones,  and  after  breaking  stones  for  a  short  time,  or  trying  to,  their 
hands  were  very  sore.  When  they  went  to  another  Workhouse  their 
hands  were  blistered.  He  appealed  on  behalf  of  those  tramps  with 
delicate  hands  to  lady  Guardians  and  to  lady  visitors.  (Laughter.) 
He  would  appeal  to  them  to  collect  old  gloves — (renewed  laughter) — 
and  hand  them  over  to  Masters  of  Workhouses,  who  would  give 
them  to  the  tramps.  There  might  be  another  remedy  which  would 
be  far  better.  That  was  that  Guardians  should  buy  a  small  hand 
corn-mill  and  let  the  tramps  grind  com  instead  of  picking  oakum. 
That  would  be  better  for  the  tramp  and  better  for  the  Guardians. 

Mr  T.  Raffles  Bulley  (Birkenhead)  put  forward  a  motion  so 
that  they  might  direct  their  thoughts  to  a  practical  issue.  He  had 
submitted  a  similar  one  to  the  Cheshire  County  Council,  of  which  he 
was  a  member,  when  that  body  received  a  report  from  the  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  on  the  Conference  which  met  to  consider  the  ques- 
tion of  the  prevention  of  the  spread  of  small-pox  by  vagrants.  The 
Conference,  which  consisted  of  representatives  of  County  Councils, 
municii>alities,  and  other  bodies,  soon  found  that  they  were  involved 
in  the  consideration  of  the  whole  tramp  question.  If  that  important 
association  were  to  adopt  the  resolution,  and  if  the  County  Councils 
Association,  which  woiild  shortly  be  considering  the  matter,  if  they 
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hadn't  already  done  so,  came  to  a  similar  conclusion,  they  might 
reasonably  hope  that  further  and  efficient  legislation  would  be  passed 
to  effect  their  object  The  resolution  he  submitted  was :  "  That  this 
Conference  is  of  opinion  that  the  time  has  arrived  for  l^islation  in 
which  fiiutn  colonies  or  other  suitable  places  should  be  provided  by 
the  State  for  the  detention  of  regular  tramps  and  for  the  transfer  of 
their  children  to  the  control  of  the  Guardians."  (Hear,  hear.)  He  be- 
Ueved  that  resolution  would  meet  with  general  sympathy.  He  urged 
it  for  three  reasons.  The  first  was  the  general  character  of  the  tramp, 
upon  which  he  need  not  enlarge.  They  knew  the  character  of  the 
tramp»  and  that  he  was  a  social  scourge.  The  second  reason  was 
the  effect  on  the  honest  labourer  and  workman  who  was  travelling 
in  search  of  work,  and  who  was  liable  to  be  confounded  with  the 
tramp«  The  last  and  most  important  reason  was  the  interests  of 
the  children  of  the  tramps,  who  were  going  to  the  bad  in  the  foot- 
steps of  their  parents.  He  was  sure  the  last  motive  must  touch  the 
heart  and  intelligence  of  every  Guardian  present.  There  could  be 
nothing  more  certain  than  that  the  basis  of  the  whole  matter  was 
that  tramps  bred  tramps,  and  they  wanted  to  prevent  a  breed  of 
tramps  being  propagated.  There  was  only  one  objection  to  be 
urged  against  the  resolution,  and  that  was  that  it  might  interfere 
with  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  which  they  valued.  The  subject 
in  England  was  free  to  do  good,  but  not  to  do  things  that  were 
bad,  and  the  life  of  the  tramp  came  in  the  category  of  what  was 
bad.  No  sentimental  reasons  of  that  kind  need  weigh  with  them 
for  one  moment.  He  cordially  recommended  the  resolution  for 
their  approval. 

Rev.  H.  W.  Taylor  (St  Albans)  said  he  trusted  nothing  he 
should  say  would  seem  to  detract  from  his  high  appreciation  of  the 
paper  to  which  they  had  listened.  From  it  personally  he  had  gained 
knowledge.  He  was  especially  thankful  for  the  account  of  the  two 
colonies  referred  to  in  Mr  VuUiamy's  paper.  And  the  deplorable 
statistics  which  he  gave  in  the  early  part  of  the  paper  were  worthy  of 
reference  in  any  future  discussion  of  the  subject,  showing  as  they  did 
the  extent  of  the  evil.  Yet  he  (the  speaker)  was  compelled  to  ex- 
press his  disapproval  of  the  conclusions  to  which  Mr  Vulliamy  had 
come.  He  did  not  think  the  evil  was  to  be  eradicated  by  harsh 
legislation  or  by  severe  treatment.  He  knew  it  was  not  a  popular 
role  to  take  up — a  pleader,  or  if  they  would,  a  special  pleader  for 
the  tramp.  But  he  had  evidence  enough  in  that  Conference  to  be 
sure  that  the  most  divers  expressions  were  received  with  considera- 
tion. He  mentioned,  first  of  all,  that  there  was  statutory  right  on 
the  part  of  every  British  subject  to  relief  in  the  case  of  destitution. 
He  was  not  sure  whether  there  was  a  common  law  right,  certainly 
there  was  a  moral  right,  to  travel  about  the  King's  dominions.  But 
so  far  as  relief  was  concerned,  there  was  a  statutory  right  to  relief  if 
there  was  destitution,  provided  by  the  Poor  Law  l^slation  and  by 
orders  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  which  had  statutory  force. 
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He  thought  any  measure  providing  six  months'  imprisonment,  to  be 
followed  by  a  sentence  of  two  years,  either  sentence  to  be  pro- 
nounced by  a  magistrate  in  private,  was  an  outrageous  proposition. 
(Hear,  hear.)  He  said  that  without  reference  to  Mr  Vulliamy.  It 
was  not  mere  sentimentality,  but  it  was  the  undermining  of  the  con- 
stitutional  right  of  a  British  subject.  Still  more  was  he  opposed  to 
what  were  called  wayfarers.  Why  should  an  honest  workman  be 
compeUed  to  be  introduced  to  the  police  ? — (hear,  hear) — as  though 
he  were  something  criminal?  Why  should  he  be  compelled  to 
walk  fifteen  or  sixteen  miles  without  food  with  that  distance  per- 
haps between  two  places  where  subsistence  was  provided  ?  Repres- 
sion had  failed  in  the  past,  and  mere  repression  would  fail  in  the 
future.  (Hear,  hear.)  Anything  but  a  reformation  of  the  character 
of  these  people  would  not  be  effective,  and  the  most  effective  answer 
to  that  difficult  question  had  been  afforded  by  the  Salvation  Army 
people  at  Hadleigh,  and  by  philanthropic  efforts  in  the  same  direc- 
tion.   (Applause.) 

Mr  H.  J.  Manton  (Birmingham)  seconded  the  resolution. 

Mr  SiDEY  (Croydon)  said  he  once  heard  a  story  that  a  man  with 
the  ague  was  too  lazy  to  shake.  He  did  not  believe  that  could  be 
true ;  but  that  day  and  the  day  before  he  had  heard  so  much  about 
laziness  that  he  thought  it  quite  possible  that  it  was  true.  He  did 
not  speak  as  one  who  had  devoted  over  thirty  years  to  the  study  of 
the  question,  because  the  Board  he  represented,  which  was  that  of  a 
little  village  on  the  outskirts  of  London  with  a  population  of  200,000, 
were  wise  in  their  generation.  They  sent  inexperienced  members  to 
Conferences  of  that  sort  where  they  could  learn  something  of  service 
to  them.  He  had  to  thank  Mr  Vulliamy  for  his  very  valuable  paper. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  that  paper  there  seemed  to  him  to  be  a 
stream  of  humanity  flowing.  Mr  Vulliamy  desired  to  do  something 
to  tackle  the  tramp  question,  and  it  was  a  serious  one.  There  was 
no  doubt  about  that.  He  (the  speaker)  did  not  agree  with  Mr 
Vulliamy  in  some  of  the  proposals  he  put  forward.  He  did  not 
agree  with  the  speaker  who  follpwed  immediately  afterwards,  saying 
there -were  no  bona-fide  working  men  as  tramps.  He  wondered  if 
there  was  any  lady  or  gentleman  who  had  had  the  practical  experi- 
ence of  being  a  tramp  in  search  of  work  ?  He  should  pause  for  a 
reply.  (Laughter.)  If  he  hadn't  the  experience  of  thirty  years 
attending  there,  he  had  had  the  experience  of  a  tramp  in  search 
of  work,  and  he  could  speak  with  practical  experience.  There  was 
nothing  so  demoralising  or  so  degrading  on  God's  earth  as  to  walk 
and  ask  their  fellow-men  for  the  right  to  live,  as  there  was  to  go  and 
ask  for  the  right  to  work.  He  was  fairly  strong  and  well  now  ;  he 
could  take  his  place  with  many  in  his  trade.  But  if  he  asked  for 
work  he  might  be  passed  by  those  respectable  people  in  the  streets 
as  somebody  to  be  shunned.  They  ought  in  that  matter  to  offer  a 
helping  hand  to  those  people  whom,  very  often,  they  spumed  and 
turned  away.   They  had  a  very  hard  time  of  it  indeed.   Mr  Vulliamy 
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said  it  was  quite  possible  to  drift  into  a  life  of  laziness.  He  believed 
it.  He  did  not  wonder  at  all,  after  walking  for  weeks  and  weeks, 
asking  for  work,  that  men  got  so  despondent  And,  what  was 
more,  the  feeling  of  spitefulness  and  revenge  which  this  experience 
encouraged  in  the  mind  was  almost  impossible  to  believe ;  no  one 
could  understand  it  but  the  man  who  had  experienced  it  In  deal- 
ing with  the  question,  he  asked  them  to  extend  a  little  Christian  love 
and  sympathy  towards  their  less  fortunate  brothers  and  sisteis. 
(Hear,  hear.)  There  was  much  in  Mr  VuUiamy's  paper  that  was 
useful,  but  the  fifteen  miles  a  day  to  get  to  one  or  two  of  the  points 
was  too  much.  That  ought  to  be  remedied.  He  believed  in  the 
establishment  of  colonies  where  there  was  some  humanising  influence 
to  be  brought  to  bear.  At  the  present  time  there  was  not  that 
humanising  influence  in  their  casual  wards.  Those  of  them  who 
knew  what  their  labour  masters  were,  knew  they  were  not  the 
most  lovable  kind  of  people.  They  could  not  expect  it  from  the 
class  of  people  they  had  to  deal  with.  The  spark  of  humanity 
in  the  man  or  woman  was  extinguished  instead  of  being  re- 
kindled as  it  should  be.  What  was  the  result?  They  were  told 
by  Mr  Vulliamy  that  in  the  religious  colonies  that  had  been  estab- 
lished, where  religious  influence  had  been  brought  to  bear,  the 
greatest  success  had  been  attained.  He  believed  there  were  few  of 
these  hopeless  and  helpless  people  but  who  still  possessed  a  spark  of 
humanity ;  and  if  they  extended  the  hand  of  Christian  fellowship  to 
them,  they  might  bring  them  to  a  better  mode  of  life.  In  conclusion, 
the  speaker  asked  how  Mr  Vulliamy  accounted  for  the  number  of 
tramps  having  increased  at  other  times  and  having  decreased  during 
the  Boer  War. 

Mr  G.  RooKE  (Manchester)  said  he  was  sure  they  would  agree 
with  him  that  the  main  feature  of  the  paper  under  discussion  was 
the  proposal  to  take  the  tramps  from  the  hands  of  the  Boards 
of  Guardians  and  place  them  in  charge  of  some  functionaries 
whom  they  did  not  know,  but  who  were  to  be  appointed  by  the 
State.  He  did  not  think  sufficient  reason  was  given  in  the  paper 
for  a  tremendous  change  of  that  kind.  (Hear,  hear.)  In  the  eiui 
any  satisfactory  tramp  wards  must  be  local ;  and  if  they  were  to 
be  good  for  anything,  they  must  be  managed  by  local  men  elected 
for  the  purpose,  unless  they  were  going  to  leave  it  to  the  officers 
appointed  by  the  State.  He  thought  it  would  be  a  bad  thing  for 
the  tramp  and  for  the  country  if  they  resorted  to  efforts  of  that 
kind.  He  did  not  see  any  half-way  place  between  one  position  and 
the  other.  Therefore  he  should  like  more  information  before  they 
attempted  so  great  a  reform.  Another  reason  given  for  the  proposal 
was  the  religious  one.  That  was  a  very  good  reason ;  but  he  did 
not  see  that  there  would  be  any  more  religion  in  establishments 
administered  by  the  State  than  in  those  under  the  care  of  the 
Guardians.  In  their  tramp  wards  they  had  both  a  Protestant  and 
a  Roman  Catholic  chaplain.    They  took  a  proper  interest  in  the 
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people  who  came  before  them,  and  a  local  interest  too,  and  he  did 
not  see  that  that  would  be  the  case  in  the  alteration  proposed.  In 
the  tramp  wards  in  Manchester  they  had  few  women  and  children, 
he  believed  a  great  deal  fewer  than  was  the  experience  of  most 
Boards  of  Guardians.  Out  of  400,000  people  he  did  not  suppose  they 
had  more  than  twelve  or  fourteen  women,  and  perhaps  half  that  num- 
ber of  children,  nightly.  There  was  in  the  proposal  in  the  paper  a  very 
great  disposition  to  revert  to  prison  and  to  criminal  measures  for  dealing 
with  the  class  of  people  referred  to.  He  knew  something  of  prison. 
(Laughter.)  He  would  not  say,  with  his  predecessor,  that  he  had 
personal  experience,  but  he  thought  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to 
place  the  tramp  more  in  connection  with  the  prison  than  he  was  at 
present  It  was  a  very  easy  thing,  if  a  tramp  misbehaved  himself, 
to  have  him  sent  to  prison,  there  to  work  out  his  punishment. 
He  did  not  see  that  any  advantage  would  be  gained  in  that  respect, 
supposing  it  was  done  by  the  State  instead  of  by  the  Guardians 
themselves. 

Mr  F.  W.  B.  Cripps  (Cirencester)  wondered  what  would  be  the 
status  of  the  tramp  under  Mr  Vulliamy's  conditions — conditions  in 
which  he  was  to  have  his  bank  book  regularly  made  up,  and  to  be 
told  how  much  there  was  to  his  credit.  The  money  was  to  be 
properly  collected ;  he  was  to  receive  fixed  weekly  instalments ; 
and  he  was  to  be  supplied  with  recreation  and  instruction.  He  had 
been  asked  what  was  the  difference  between  trami>s  under  those 
conditions,  and  those  people  who  were  wards  in  Chancery.  On  the 
spur  of  the  moment,  the  only  answer  was  that  the  one  class  was  free 
to  marry,  and  the  other  was  not  (Laughter.)  They  were  asked  in 
Mr  Vulliamy's  paper  for  practical  and  new  legislation.  But  they 
had  very  largely  a  remedy  in  their  own  hands  which  would  cut  down 
the  number  of  those  who  were  at  present  walking  about  the  country, 
which  would  cut  cut  down  the  undesirable  half,  and  not  the  desirable, 
or,  at  any  rate,  the  bona-fide  wayfarer.  If  they  could  only  persuade 
the  public  not  to  give  money  to  tramps,  to  any  able-bodied  tramps, 
there  was  no  doubt  their  numbers  would  rapidly  decrease.  One 
speaker  said  he  did  not  mind  who  got  money  out  of  anybody's 
pocket,  except  his  own.  It  was  not  a  question  of  the  money  that 
was  given  willingly,  but  of  the  form  of  terrorism  that  went  on  while 
the  workman  was  away  from  home  during  the  day.  A  tramp  knocked 
at  a  door,  and  it  was  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  put  his  foot 
in  the  door,  and  until  something  was  forthcoming  from  the  woman 
who  occupied  that  house,  the  tramp  would  not  move  away  from  the 
door.  That  was  to  his  mind  the  great  evil  of  the  tramp  question. 
Well,  the  remedy  for  that  was  in  their  own  hands ;  but  the  remedy 
could  not  be  apphed  until  they  took  it  out  of  the  mouth  of  every 
tramp  in  the  country  to  say  he  was  in  a  state  of  starvation.  It  was 
for  that  reason  that  he  asked  if  they  could  do  something  to  ameliorate 
that  state  of  the  question  until  public  opinion  ripened  or  until  Parlia- 
ment carried  out  such  legislation  as  was  necessary.     He  thought  they 
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could  do  something,  and  the  ticket  system  mentioned  did  do  some- 
thing. The  ticket  system  had  been  in  vogue  in  Gloucestershire  since 
1883.  He  did  not  say  that  it  did  all  that  was  claimed  for  it.  But  it 
did  three  or  four  very  useful  things.  First  of  all,  it  classified  the 
tramp,  because  they  could  tell  who  was  the  tramp  who  was  walking 
across  the  country  and  who  was  the  tramp  who  was  going  round  and 
round  in  a  limited  area.  The  one  wayfarer  they  saw  once,  and  he 
was  gone ;  the  other  turned  up  at  their  tramp  wards  or  in  the  adjoining 
county  over  and  over  again.  Because  they  could  classify  those  two 
sorts  of  tramps,  they  could  also  enumerate  them,  and  know  how 
many  of  each  sort  they  had  to  deal  with.  The  third  and  the  most 
important  point  was  this,  that  in  Gloucestershire  and  anywhere  else 
where  the  system  was  in  vogue,  each  ticket  carried  with  it  the  power 
to  obtain  a  ration  of  bread  in  the  middle  of  the  day  at  certain  places. 
He  had  been  told  the  police  station  was  not  the  right  place  to  give  it. 
Some  police  stations  were  bread  stations^  and  others  were  not 
Matters  had  to  be  arranged  to  meet  the  convenience  of  the  tramp 
walking  from  one  Workhouse  to  another.  By  offering  a  bread 
ration,  which  every  tramp  could  obtain  if  he  liked  to  ask  for  it,  they 
took  out  of  his  mouth  the  plea  that  he  was  starving.  That  was  the 
greatest  good  point  in  the  ticket  system.  Until  they  got  the  l^:islation 
for  which  Mr  Vulliamy  asked  for,  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  system 
which  would  carry  out  those  ideas  in  the  best  possible  manner  at 
present  was  that  they  should  get  the  Boards  of  Guardians  all  over 
England  to  co-operate  in  the  system.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  was  glad 
to  say  that  in  Gloucestershire  thirteen  out  of  seventeen  Boards  of 
Guardians  contributed  to  the  fund,  and  contributed  to  the  efficient 
working  of  the  regulations  under  which  the  fund  was  established  and 
carried  on.  He  hoped  they  would  agree  with  him  that  the  points 
brought  out  showed  that  the  ticket  system  was  carrying  out  a  good 
and  successful  work.  The  only  other  point  he  should  like  to  mention 
was  that  Mr  Vulliamy  said  he  hoped  to  see  all  the  children  go  to  the 
Poor  Law  schools.  To  that  he  should  like  to  add  that  he  should 
like  to  see  their  parents  go  to  the  police  station.  (Hear,  hear.)  He 
thought  it  was  not  only  the  greatest  disadvantage  to  the  children,  but 
it  should  be  a  penal  offence  to  drag  children  about  the  country  in 
order  to  arouse  compassion  in  the  way  it  was  being  done  at  present. 
Rev.  J.  F.  Darrell  (Hoxne)  said  the  representative  of  Croydon 
had  enforced  upon  their  minds  what  they  perhaps  did  not  so  clearly 
recognise  before,  that  there  were  tramps  and  tramps.  (Hear,  hear.) 
He  thanked  him  for  that  able  speech  of  his,  and  for  asking  them  to 
give  all  their  sympathy  to  the  tramp.  Perhaps  he  did  not  spend 
such  a  long  apprenticeship  to  the  work  as  to  know  that  the  tramps 
had  a  system  of  marks,  which,  as  many  of  them  who  had  studied  the 
question  knew,  conveyed  ideas  to  any  one  in  the  profession  travelling 
along  the  same  road.  They  left  marks  on  gate-posts  cut  with  knives 
in  the  paint  as  a  rule,  undiscemible  to  the  ordinary  wayfarer,  but 
the  tramp  profession  knew  where  to  look  for  them.     He  was  very 
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much  astonished  at  seeing  on  a  highroad  between  two  Workhouses 
which  were  five  miles  apart  a  board  on  the  front  gate  of  a  respectable- 
looking  house.  On  the  board  was  proclaimed,  '*  A  dog  is  provided 
for  tramps."  On  asking  the  reason  why  the  notice  was  put  up,  he 
was  told  that  although  there  were  only  five  miles  between  one  Work- 
house and  the  other,  yet  the  house  was  constantly,  even  daily, 
besieged  by  those  coming  and  asking  for  food  and  help  on  the  way. 
Mr  VuUiamy  in  his  valuable  paper  had  told  them  that  the  tramp 
should  be  made  to  travel  fifteen  or  sixteen  miles,  or  some  approximate 
distance,  in  order  to  obtain  the  things  necessary  for  them.  If  they 
established  depots  at  those  distances,  how  would  it  be  possible  for 
the  wayfarer  or  the  man  with  children  to  travel  that  distance.  It 
was,  it  seemed  to  him,  altogether  out  of  the  question.  They  had 
throughout  the  country  tramp  wards  and  Workhouses  not  so  far 
apart  as  that,  and  within  an  easy  day's  journey  of  one  another.  If 
farm  colonies  were  established  there  would  be  the  great  difficulty  in 
herding  together,  not  men  such  as  they  had  at  Hadleigh,  the  picked 
men  of  the  unemployed,  or  the  men  seeking  work,  but  they  would 
have  all  classes,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  provide  sufficient  super- 
vision for  them.  He  did  not  think,  and  his  idea  was  borne  out  by 
results,  that  it  was  a  good  thing  to  hav^  more  than  twenty-five  people 
together  in  a  farm  colony.  As  he  said  on  the  previous  day,  it  was 
useless  to  imagine  that  every  man  could  be  turned  into  a  farmer. 
Again,  there  was  another  difficulty,  and  that  was  that  now  the  farm 
colonies  were  presided  over  by  men  who  had  the  work  eminently 
close  to  their  hearts. 

Mr  W.  Vallance,  J.P.  (Hon.  Treasurer,  Central  Poor  Law 
Conference),  who  was  received  with  applause,  said  that  when  more 
than  thirty  years  ago  he  presumed  to  address  that  Conference  upon 
the  subject  of  vagrancy,  he  was  bound  to  say  that  he  spoke  with  a 
less  uncertain  sound  than  he  did  that  day.  The  problem  remained 
a  problem.  It  had  been  with  them  for  four  hundred  years.  They 
all  agreed  that  mere  repression  was  not  curative.  Mere  repression 
would  not  solve  the  problem.  He  felt,  in  common  with  every  lady 
and  gentleman  in  that  room,  that  Mr  Vulliamy  had  made  a  very 
valuable  contribution  to  the  literature  of  the  subject.  But  he  (Mr 
Vallance)  was  bound  to  say  that  he  did  not  consider  that  Mr 
Vulliamy  had  solved  the  problem.  In  the  first  place,  Mr  Vulliamy 
proposed  to  differentiate  the  classes  of  vagrants.  That  was  very 
simple  on  paper,  and  looked  at  from  an  abstract  point  of  view. 
But  he  (Mr  Vallance)  saw  the  greatest  possible  difficulty  in  differen- 
tiating as  far  as  regards  the  transfer  of  one  class  to  the  care  of 
the  State  and  another  class  to  the  care  of  the  Guardians.  Just 
imagine  the  small  tramp  ward  of  a  country  Workhouse  being  placed 
under  State  care.  Or  assume  for  a  moment  that  the  Guardians 
were  left  with  the  administration  of  this  small  ward.  There  they 
would  have  the  greatest  possible  difficulty.  The  Guardians  would 
be  in  competition  with  the  State.    What  classes  of  men  entered 
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the  tramp  ward  now?  Was  it  merely  those  who  tramped  firora 
town  to  town?  Or  was  it  not  frequently  those  who,  ahbou^ 
welMcnown  in  a  country  Union,  were,  by  reason  of  their  livii^ 
in  lodging-houses  and  being  occasionally  migratory  in  habit,  only 
admitted  to  the  Workhouse  when  unavoidable?  To  make  the 
tramp  ward  a  State  institution  would  be  to  offer  increased  induce- 
ment to  Guardians  to  make  an  undue  use  of  the  ward  in  the 
case  of  those  who  have  not  yet  entered  upon  a  vagrant  life 
Again,  when  they  s\>6ke  of  tramps,  it  was  to  be  borne  in  mind  that 
they  were  a  totsdly  distinct  class  to  the  casual  pauper  they  got  in 
lx>ndon — ^the  man  who  loafed  about  London  from  one  ward  to 
another,  and  subsisted  by  begging  during  the  day.  There  were 
scarcely  any  in  London  who  had  a  bona-fide  object  in  entering  the 
casual  ward.  With  regard  to  the  differentiation  of  the  bona-fide 
tramp  who  had  a  bona-fide  object  in  tramping  from  one  place  to 
another,  those  men  were  unfortunately  few  in  number.  (Hear, 
hear,)  He  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  they  ought  to  look  at  the 
question  from  a  humane  standpoint,  and  bear  in  mind  that  the 
worst  tramp  in  the  tramp  ward  was  a  man  who  had  made  his  en- 
trance there  for  a  first  time ;  and  see  to  it  that  the  atmosphere  of 
the  ward  is  such  as  not  to  hinder  his  restoration.  If  they  hadn't 
the  right  man  in  charge  of  those  tramp  wards  the  responsibility 
was  theirs,  and  they  had  to  see  that  they  had  men  who  could  form 
an  intelligent  and  sympathetic  judgment.  He  foresaw  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  regard  to  the  transfer  to  the  State  for  those  reasons. 
With  regard  to  pass  tickets,  there  was  no  doubt  that  pass  tickets, 
as  used  in  Gloucestershire,  had  been  a  success  to  a  certain  extent 
But  he  feared  that  there  was  some  danger  of  the  pass  tickets  be- 
coming eventually  licenses  for  begging.  (Laughter.)  That  was  not 
to  be  desired.  The  third  suggestion,  that  a  man  entering  a  tramp 
ward  without  a  ticket  was  to  be  regarded  as  a  criminal,  liable  to  be 
sent  to  an  institution  for  six  months,  that  was  a  proposal  which  they 
could  not  expect  the  Legislature  to  look  at.  (Applause.)  He  was 
certain  it  was  not  within  the  sphere  of  practical  politics.  In  regard 
to  farm  colonies,  the  farm  colonies  for  habitual  tramps  might  be  a 
necessity,  but  the  farm  colony  must  not  be  established  with  the  hope 
of  restoration.  If  Mr  Brooks,  the  Director  of  the  Lingfield  Colony, 
were  present,  he  would  tell  them  that  he  had  recently  visited  the 
colonies  in  Belgium  and  Germany,  and  the  conclusion  he  had  come 
to  was  that  the  men  who  were  received  there  were  for  the  most 
part  paupers  and  criminals,  and  that  when  once  a  colonist  he  was 
always  a  colonist.  Therefore  the  establishment  of  a  colony  for  these 
tramps  would  have  the  effect  alone  of  withdrawing  from  the  roads  for 
a  considerable  period  of  time  of  a  large  number  of  those  who  preyed 
upon  society.     (Applause.) 

Mr  MiDGLBV  (Ulverston)  defined  some  of  the  advances  which 
had  been  made  in  Poor  Law  administration,  and  pointed  out  that  the 
great  need  of  the  present  day  was  to  deal  with  vagrants.    He  thought 
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some  form  of  pass  ticket  was  absolutely  essential  if  they  were  to 
separate  the  honest  wayfarer  from  the  professional  tramp,  who  was  a 
prey  on  society.  The  former  at  present  was  penalised  for  the  sake 
of  the  latter.  He  supported  the  suggestion  that  the  police  should 
have  better  knowledge  of  where  work  was  obtainable,  and  it  seemed 
to  him  that  it  was  not  outside  the  bounds  of  possibilities  in  the 
future  that  they  might  yet  have  a  Minister  of  Labour  who  would  look 
after  the  interests  of  labour  all  over  the  country.  He  thought  the 
State  would  have  to  deal  with  the  question  of  colonies,  and  believed 
that  Mr  Vulliamy  had  put  them  on  the  right  track.  They  could  not 
hope  for  reform  by  mere  repression. 

Mr  Sawyers  (Wolverhampton)  explained  the  experience  in  his 
Union  of  the  solitary  confinement  system.  They  had  reduced  the 
tramps  from  290  to  50  per  week.  They  had  capable  officers.  He 
believed  the  only  way  to  reduce  vagrancy  was  to  take  away  the 
children,  then  they  would  not  be  breeding  this  deplorable  class. 
But  this  meant  interfering  with  parental  affection,  which  even  in  a 
vagrant  mother  was  an  influence  for  her  good.  Deprived  of  her 
child,  the  woman  would  become  brutalised,  sordid,  and  callous.  This 
was  one  of  the  difficulties  they  might  have  to  face  in  such  a  course. 

Mr  Eastman  (Sculcoates)  said  the  present  system  was  brutalising. 
He  spoke  from  experience,  for  in  1878  he  was  tramping  the  road 
in  search  of  work.  The  system  was  enough  to  make  an  anarchist  of 
a  man,  but  fortunately  the  Methodists  got  hold  of  him.  The  law 
made  no  difference  between  good,  bad,  and  indifferent  in  the  casual 
ward  treatment,  and  though  Guardians  often  did  something  on  their 
own  initiative  in  the  way  of  discrimination,  the  law  should  compel 
them  to  discriminate.  Their  labour  master  had  given  the  opinion, 
which  was  supported  by  other  officers,  that  50  per  cent,  of  the 
casuals  were  unfit  for  work,  25  per  cent,  were  genuine  searchers 
for  work,  and  the  remaining  25  per  cent,  were  dodgers. 

Col.  Lamb  (Salvation  Army)  opined  that  vagrancy  was  a  national 
question,  and  therefore  should  be  treated  as  such.  He  totally  dis- 
agreed with  the  suggestion  that  the  men  should  be  taken  before  the 
magistrate  privately.  Do  not  let  them  have  closed  doors  to  begin 
with.  He  suggested  there  were  three  classes — the  loafer,  who  did 
not  work,  or  the  town  tramp.  They  had  largely  been  talking  about 
men  who  did  not  go  into  the  casual  ward.  Of  the  habitual  casuals 
80  per  cent  were  unfit  for  work,  while  under  10  per  cent,  were 
genuine  workmen,  and  of  the  remainder  most  were  in  process  of 
being  made  tramps.  Personally,  he  thought  it  was  much  more 
economical  to  pay  a  bona-fide  working-man's  fare  who  wished  to  reach 
a  distant  point  for  work.  Colonel  Lamb  urged  the  need  of  educating 
public  opinion  on  the  whole  question,  for  without  that  they  could 
not  do  very  much.  But  what  must  be  borne  in  mind  was  that  they 
must  work  on  the  character  of  the  tramp — they  must  change  his 
character,  and  he  did  not  see  how  that  was  going  to  be  done  by  an 
Act  of  Parliament.    The  tramp's  circumstances  might  be  so  changed 
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Mr  Beynon  (Newbury)  gave  the  experience  of  his  Union,  which 
lay  on  the  highroad  to  Cardiff.  This  was  to  the  effect  that  by 
making  the  casual  wards  more  comfortable  they  would  encourage 
tramps  to  seek  their  shelter.  To  relieve  tramps  of  their  children 
would  enable  them  to  live  a  still  more  irresponsible  life,  and  other 
indolent  men  would  be  encouraged  to  turn  tramp  in  order  to  get  rid 
of  their  families. 

Mr  Vallance  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  unwise  to 
adopt  any  resolution  on  the  subject  while  the  Departmental  Com- 
mittee was  conducting  its  inquiries. 

Mr  W.  J.  Groves  (Portsmouth)  expressed  the  view  that  there 
was  a  consensus  of  opinion  among  all  Poor  Law  Guardians  that 
labour  colonies  were  necessary  for  the  flotsam  and  jetsam  who 
wandered  as  tramps  from  Workhouse  to  Workhouse.  There  was 
also  a  general  desire  that  these  so-called  wastrels  should  be  restored 
to  society.  All  the  facts  put  before  this  and  other  Conferences  had 
shown  that  the  reclamation  of  the  man  was  mainly  brought  about  by 
religious  influence,  and  that  influence  could  not  be  supplied  by  the 
State  as  well  as  by  voluntary  aided  effort.  Whilst  reclaiming  the 
man  it  was  not  desirable  that  he  should  be  pauperised  and  sent  to 
colonies  which  under  the  State  would  be  more  or  less  of  a  prison 
and  would  defeat  the  object.  He  would  suggest  that  Boards  of 
Guardians  should  place  this  matter  before  charity  organisations  so 
that  they  might  make  it  a  plank  in  their  platform  to  institute  such 
reforms  on  similar  lines  to  our  great  voluntary  supported  hospitals. 
Guardians  could  then  send  such  cases  to  these  colonies  as  they 
saw  fit. 

Mrs  A.  Deans  (Woolwich)  cordially  endorsed  the  view  in  the 
paper  that  there  should  be  co-operation  between  the  Guardians 
throughout  the  country.  Not  only  was  this  need  felt  in  regard  to 
vagrancy,  but  also  in  regard  to  other  Poor  Law  matters.  Guardians 
were  often  narrow  in  their  views,  and  would  run  on  their  own  parti- 
cular lines,  ignorant  often  of  what  was  being  done  next  door.  She 
would  like  to  make  that  co-operation  compulsory.  This  want  of 
unanimity  often  arose  from  apathy.  She  agreed  the  question  was 
a  national  one;  and  if  the  State  could  deal  with  it  better,  then 
let  the  State  deal  with  it.  Trami>s  took  advantage  of  the  present 
state  of  the  law  and  administration,  and  she  urged  that  their 
measures  for  dealing  with  the  tramp  should  be  more  remedial  and 
less  punitive. 

Mr  G.  Craighill  (Gateshead)  asked  if  the  cost  at  Libury,  about 
13s.  5d.  a  head  a  week,  was  not  very  high. 

Mr  P.  Harding  Roberts  (Holywell)  thought  the  lack  of  uni- 
formity of  treatment  of  vagrants  was  most  surprising.  A  Conference 
had  recently  been  held  in  the  North  Wales  District,  and  from  the 
returns  submitted  it  appeared  there  was  no  uniformity  of  treatment 
in  the  various  Unions.  He  was  confident  the  same  would  apply  in 
England  if  inquiries  were  made,  and  until  they  had  uniformity  of 
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treatment  by  the  Guardians  they  had  no  right  to  complain  that  the 
present  law  was  ineffective.  He  contended  that  the  State  should  be 
made  to  pay  the  cost  of  vagrants  wherever  they  might  be,  but  he 
did  not  think  the  State  should  have  the  control  of  the  vagrants. 

Mr  A.  F.  VuLLiAMY,  in  reply,  admitted  that  there  were  to  be 
found  bona-fide  working  men  among  the  tramps.  The  number  of 
tramps  increased  in  periods  of  distress,  the  reason  being  that. men 
lost  their  work  and  had  to  seek  it  elsewhere.  They  were  not  mem- 
bers of  a  trade  union,  but  still  they  were  willing  to  work.  These 
men  should  be  dealt  with  differently  from  the  ordinary  tramp.  His 
opinion  was  that  tramps  were  not  recruited  from  the  children ;  they 
were  recruited  from  men  who  started  tramping  as  bona-fide  workmen 
intending  to  get  work  and  gradually  drifted  into  vagrancy.  The 
present  law  was  harsh  legislation,  but  he  did  not  propose  that.  He 
would  show  the  hopeless  a  way  by  which  they  could  get  back  again 
into  decent  society.  The  reason  he  suggested  the  magistrate  should 
deal  with  the  cases  in  private  was  because  in  some  places  the 
magistrates  only  met  once  a  month,  and  they  could  not  detain  the 
tramp  all  that  time  in  prison ;  he  had  to  be  dealt  with  at  once.  But 
this  was  no  part  of  the  principle  of  the  matter.  He  claimed  that  his 
system  was  humane.  As  to  the  cost  of  Libury,  he  thought  that 
arose  because  the  colony  was  a  new  one,  and  part  of  it  up  to  the 
present  had  not  been  productive. 

Mr  Vallance  moved,  and  Mr  Isherwood  seconded,  the  pre- 
vious question. 

This  was  carried,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr  Vulliamy  closed  the 
sitting. 

On  resuming. 

Sir  Thomas  Acland,  President,  South-Westem  Conference,  took 
the  chair. 

Mr  J.  MiLSON  Rhodes  (Manchester)  read  the  following  paper : — 


THE    TREATMENT   OF   THE    MENTALLY 
DEFECTIVE  UNDER  THE  POOR  LAW. 

By  Dr  JOHN  MILSON  RHODES, 

A  Idtrman  ^f  tht  County  PaUUine  of  Lamcmsttr  ;  Chairman  of  ilu  Ckorlton  and  Manckostor 
Asylums  Committtt ;  Member  ofiko  Mtdico-Psychologicai  Socitty  of  England  and  Walts^ 


"  Those  who  compare  the  age  on  which  their  lot  has 
fallen  with  a  golden  age  which  exists  only  in  their 
imagination  may  talk  of  degeneracy  and  decay ;  but 
no  man  who  is  correctly  informed  as  to  the  past  will 
be  disposed  to  take  a  narrow  or  desponding  view  of 
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the  present"  (A).  So  wrote  Lord  Macaulay,  and  it 
would  be  well  if  those  who  talk  so  much  about  an 
enormous  increase  in  diseases  of  the  nervous  system 
would  take  care  that  they  are  correctly  informed  before 
making  the  statements  they  do.  Some  people  with  only 
an  elementary  knowledge  of  the  statistics  of  mentsJ 
disease  appear  to  think  that  because  there  is  a  large 
increase  in  the  number  of  certified  insane  in  asylums, 
therefore  there  is  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  the 
insane.  To  see  the  absurd  fallacy  of  such  an  argument 
you  have  only  to  take  the  case  of  the  hospitals  under  the 
Metropolitan  Asylums  Boards.  In  1892,  16,276  cases 
of  fever  were  admitted;  in  1901  the  number  had  risen 
to  25,688,  a  rise  of  over  9,000;  but  if  you  turn  to 
the  number  of  cases  that  actually  occurred  you  find 
that  in  1892,  37,938  cases  were  notified;  in  1901, 
35,311  ;  instead  of  there  being  a  rise  of  9,000  there 
was  an  actual  fall  of  2,000.  Where  the  admissions 
for  scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria  were  in  1892,  48  and 
30  per  cent,  in  1901  they  had  risen  to  78  and  74 
per  cent.,  an  enormous  rise  in  the  percentage  of  cases 
provided  for  in  public  institutions,  I  believe  that 
the  change  in  the  method  of  treating  infectious  dis- 
eases has  been  for  the  welfare  of  all,  and  also  that 
the  same  change  of  system  is  going  on  in  respect  to 
the  treatment  of  the  insane. 

**The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them,**  and  the 
horrors  of  the  middle  ages  survived  for  centuries. 
That  insanity  was  common  in  the  middle  ages  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  in  the  diocese  of  Strasburg, 
5,000  insane  women  were  burnt  as  witches  in  twenty 
years;  and  in  the  diocese  of  Bamberg,  which  had  a 
population  of  100,000,  600  poor  women  were  burnt  in 
five  years  (B).  **  The  Reformation  brought  no  reform 
to  the  unfortunate  ones.  Luther  and  Calvin  were,  if 
possible,  more  severe  than  the  Roman  Church  had 
been  towards  those  whom  they  were  pleased  to  term 
'devils  incarnate.'"  (C).      People  still  living  in  one 
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of  the  countries  of  Europe  can  remember  a  woman 
being  burnt  as  a  witch.  I  need  not  take  up  your 
time  With  recounting  all  the  horrors  of  the  madhouse 
previous  to  the  time  of  the  grand  reform  that  was 
effected  in  France  by  Pinel  in  1793,  and  in  England 
by  Tuke  in  1796,  for  Shakespeare  has  summed  them  up 
in  one  sentence — **The  dark  house  and  the  whip*' 
— that  was  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  the  treatment; 
and  bearing  that  in  mind  can  you  wonder  that  the 
**  madhouse  "  was  only  made  use  of  as  a  dernier  res  sort 
not  with  any  idea  of  benefit  to  the  patient,  but  of  pro- 
tection to  the  public — '*the  furious  fool"  was  locked 
up  as  a  criminal,  ''  the  fatuous  fool "  was  allowed  to 
wander  about  the  country.  The  prison  and  the 
asylum  remain  to  the  present  day  under  the  Home 
Office,  a  souvenir  of  an  evil  past.  It  is  only  within 
the  last  sixty  years  that  the  public  have  learnt  to  have 
confidence  in  the  asylum ;  and,  to  speak  the  plain 
truth,  it  is  only  within  that  period  that  they  have  really 
deserved  it,  and  the  effect  has  been  to  produce  a  state 
of  affairs  that  looks  at,  first  sight  very  alarming. 

Compare,  for  instance,  the  figures  for  1894  ^^i^ 
1904— 

Years.     In  Asylums.     In  Workhouses.    With  Relatives.  Totals.         Population. 

1894        60,457  16,869  S1699         83i025     30,104,201 

1904        83,468  17,787  5,516        106,771     33.373,338 

+  23,011  +1,918  -183      +23,746         (1903) 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  spite  of  the  large  increase 
of  population  there  is  a  fall  in  the  number  residing  with 
relatives,  and  you  at  once  ask  yourself,  are  the  figures 
given  a  sound  basis  of  comparison,  or  has  there  been 
a  change  of  system  in  dealing  with  the  mentally  and 
physically  sick  under  the  care  of  the  Guardians. 

In  making  comparisons  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  great  as  the  horror  of  the  Workhouse  sick  ward 
was,  that  of  the  asylum  was  greater.  No  one  alleges 
that  there  has  been  a  great  increase  of  physical  dis- 
ease, or  in  the  number  of  accidents  that  so  largely  fill 

3« 
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your  voluntary  hospitals,  and  yet  when  we  turn  to  the 
Report  of  the  Registrar-General  (D)  we  find  the 
mortality  statistics  in  public  institutions  as  under : — 

Years.        In  Workhouses.         In  HospiUls.         In  Lunatic  Asylums. 

1894  37»32a  21,842  6,332 

1902  45.673  33.334  9i573 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  increase  in  the  mortality 
is  less  in  the  case  of  the  asylums  than  it  is  in  the 
voluntary  hospitals,  yet  we  know  that  the  death-rate 
from  all  causes  has  diminished,  as  it  has  done  also 
in  the  case  of  diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  as  the 
following  table  shows  : — 

Annual  death-rate  from  diseases  of  the  nervous 
system  (except  convulsions)  per  million  living  in 
groups  of  years. 

Years  -  1866/70  71/75  76/80  81/85  86/90  91/95  96/00 
Deaths    -    1,605         1,715     1,803     i|So7     1.779     ^.596     1,481 

It  will  be  noticed  that  since  1880  there  has  been 
associated  with  the  improvement  in  the  sanitary  condi- 
tion of  the  country  an  improvement  in  the  mental 
health  of  the  people. 

No  doubt  the  number  of  cases  of  pauper  insane  in 
England  and  Wales  shows  a  very  serious  increase,  the 
numbers  having  risen  from  94,000  in  1895  ^^  i^7i'99 
in  1904,  an  increase  of  no  less  than  23,118  cases,  but 
you  must  not  forget  the  unfortunate  fact  that  whereas 
the  fever  case  in  your  fever  hospitals  stays  seldom 
longer  than  three  months,  the  lunatic  in  your  asylum 
stays  on  an  average  twelve  and  a  half  years.  Taking 
the  number  of  admissions  of  pauper  cases  you  will 
find  that  it  was  in  1895,  16,256,  and  in  1903,  19,503, 
or  a  rise  in  the  ratio  of  pauper  admissions  from 
5.34  per  10,000  of  population  to  5.86.  I  am  glad 
to  think  that  in  this  last  return  for  the  first  time  since 
1 899  the  ratio  of  admissions  shows  a  fall — a  fall  which 
we  all  hope  will  continue. 

This  decrease  is  not  confined  to  England,  as  the 
following  figures  taken  from  the  Journal  of  Mental 
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Science  show.  The  ratio  of  occurring  insanity  in 
1 903  and  the  preceding  year  was  per  million  of  popu- 
lation as  follows  (P)  : — 

Decrease  in 


1902. 

1903. 

1903 

United  Kingdom  - 

601 

578 

23 

England  and  Wales 

-      576 

550 

26 

Scotland  - 

628 

607 

21 

Ireland 

762 

755 

7 

The  position  in  the  last  is  deplorable  ;  we  have  been 
accused  of  *' dumping"  English  lunatics  in  Scotland 
during  the  grouse  season,  but  this  charge  has,  as  far  as 
I  know,  never  been  made  in  regard  to  Erin. 

When  I  first  turned  my  attention  to  this  question 
over  twenty  years  ago,  I  was  under  the  impression  that 
there  was  a  great  increase ;  but  a  few  years  careful 
study  of  the  statistics  made  me  doubtful  as  to  the 
increase  being  real  or  only  apparent.  Since  then  I 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  discussing  this  matter  with 
the  State  authorities  in  Europe  and  the  United  States, 
and  the  general  opinion  of  the  best  authorities  appears 
to  be  very  well  summed  in  the  conclusions  of  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  of  Mass.,  U.S. 

(E.)  **  First — That  the  increase  of  the  registered 
insane  does  not  necessarily  imply  an  increase  of 
occurring  insanity  out  of  proportion  to  the  growth  of 
population. 

**  Second — That  rate  of  the  increase  of  occurring 
insanity  is  certainly  much  less  than  the  apparent 
increase  of  the  insane. 

"Third — That  there  is  a  marked  and  growing 
tendency  to  commit  all  classes  of  the  insane  to  institu- 
tions, especially  in  the  cases  of  old  people,  of  the 
feeble-minded  and  criminal." 

H.M.  Commissioners  in  Lunacy  for  England  and 
Wales  after  a  very  careful  inquiry  came  to  the  same 
conclusion,  as  did  also  the  Scottish  Commissioners. 

Professor  White,  in  his  most  able  address  as  Pre- 
sident of  the  Medico*Psychological   Association  (L), 
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drew  attention  to  **  the  altered  type  of  occurring 
insanity.  When  I  look  back  to  the  admissions  in 
county  and  borough  asylums  thirty  years  ago,  I  am 
forcibly  impressed  by  the  fact  that  there  is  a  vastly 
increased  number  of  cases  of  melancholia  relatively 
to  mania  in  new  admissions  nowadays.  Then  in 
the  Norfolk  Asylum  we  had  plenty  of  cases  of  true 
acute  mania,  most  of  which  had  a  definite  cause  and 
made  good  recoveries  in  from  two  to  six  months." 

This  change  in  the  character  of  your  cases  accounts 
for  no  doubt  a  large  amount  of  the  increase,  also  the 
number  of  cases  of  senile  dementia  ;  a  few  months 
ago  an  old  man  of  ninety  was  admitted. 

In  the  old  times  it  was  only  the  cases  of  mania — 
our  old  friend  **  the  furious  fool " — that  was  sent  to  the 
asylum.  The  harmless  dement — **  the  fatuous  fool " — 
remained  at  home.  Now  both  cases  are  sent  to  the 
asylum. 

Increase  or  no  increase,  accommodation  must  be 
found  for  these  unfortunate  people,  and  no  one  who  has 
really  studied  the  question  can  be  satisfied  with  the 
present  state  of  the  provision  for  cases  of  nervous 
disease  throughout  the  country.  If  you  take  the  aver- 
age number  of  cases  in  the  Workhouses,  even  including 
the  large  ones  like  Birmingham,  Bristol,  Chorlton, 
Liverpool,  and  Manchester,  you  have  only  about  twenty 
in  each.  With  a  number  like  that  it  is  not  possible  to 
do  justice  to  the  sane  or  the  insane  patients ;  if  put  in 
the  sick  wards  they  disturb  the  cases,  if  put  in  the 
ordinary  wards  they  are  not  properly  treated,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  have  a  proper  classification  with  so 
small  a  number.  The  Scotch  law  is  better  than  the 
English  in  this  respect.       Under  the  northern  law — 

(G.)  **  License  is  not  granted  for  the  care  of  less 
than  sixteen  patients  in  one  almshouse,  as  the  Board  is 
convinced  that  a  small  number  cannot  be  economically 
and  at  the  same  time  properly  supported  in  a  Poor- 
house,  and  if  permission  is  desired  for  the  keeping  of 
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more  than  sixteen,  it  is  not  granted  unless  the 
aggregate  is  a  multiple  of  about  that  number,  when 
the  attendants  are  increased  accordingly  in  such  pro- 
portion as  the  Board  may  direct. 

**  If  the  number  cared  for  exceeds  sixty,  separate 
buildings  must  be  provided;  and  if  a  hundred,  a  resident 
medical  officer  must  be  appointed." 

From  a  recent  Report  of  the  Lunacy  Commissioners, 
I  find  that  of  286  Workhouses  visited  by  them  (and  of 
course  all  the  large  Unions  are  visited),  only  99  would 
have  had  sufficient  cases  for  a  license ;  and  from 
another  return  for  a  district  I  am  not  going  to  name, 
I  find  that  out  of  26  Unions,  only  10  have  the  requisite 
staff  of  attendants,  in  the  other  16  the  number  of 
patients  varies  from  17  to  40  cases  per  attendant. 
That  one  attendant  can  really  look  after  40  cases  even 
if  they  are  all  harmless  dements  I  do  not  believe. 

What  is  true  of  the  insane  is  true  of  the  epileptic 
sane  or  insane.  This  unfortunate  class,  of  whom 
3,000  die  every  year,  have  at  the  present  time  as 
regards  the  sane  no  State  provision  except  the 
Workhouse,  and  it  is  impossible  in  the  small  Unions 
to  make  proper  provision  for  this  class.  We  must 
realise  the  entirely  changed  conditions  under  which 
we  live  now  compared  with  those  of  the  days  of 
our  forefathers.  We  must  rid  ourselves  of  the 
petty  parochial  spirit  and  act  on  the  principle  of  the 
greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number,  and  I  believe 
that  the  best  thing  we  can  do  is  to  provide  for  the 
insane,  the  epileptic,  and  the  feeble-minded  in  proper 
institutions.  Then  comes  the  question,  by  whom  is 
this  provision  to  be  made.  Some  years  ago  it  appeared 
to  me  that  the  power  given  to  the  County  Councils  to 
make  provision  for  cases  suffering  from  mental  disease 
might  be  made  to  include  epilepsy  and  the  feeble- 
minded, but  no,  the  opinion  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  and  also  one  of  H.M.  Judges  was 
against  me ;  it  is  only  when  epilepsy  has  resulted,  as 
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it  frequently  does,  in  insanity,  that  the  County 
Council  can  make  provision  for  them  in  the  present 
state  of  the  law.  It  is  not  probable  that  there  will 
be  a  reform  of  the  laws  dealing  with  diseases  of  the 
nervous  system  in  the  next  five  years,  and  to  go  on  as 
we  are  doing  is  to  pursue  a  policy  of  **  fiddling  while 
Rome  burns."  No  doubt  the  great  Unions  like 
Birmingham,  Aston,  and  Kings  Norton,  Chorlton 
and  Manchester,  Liverpool,  West  Derby  and  Toxteth 
Park,  can  combine  and  provide  colonies,  but  that  is 
not  possible  in  the  case  of  three  or  four  small  rural 
Unions,  and  in  the  present  unfortunate  state  of  the 
law  the  best  system  is  for  three  or  more  of  the  largest 
Unions  in  one  or  two  counties  to  establish  a  Joint 
Board,  as  the  Chorlton  and  Manchester  Guardians  have 
done,  to  erect  and  administer  a  colony,  and  to  enter 
into  arrangements  with  the  Guardians  of  the  small 
Unions  to  take  in  their  cases  as  boarders  on  terms  to 
be  mutually  arranged.  In  suggesting  this,  I  am  not 
proposing  any  revolutionary  scheme.  In  the  State  of 
New  York  (H)  since  1890  the  law  directs  that  "no 
insane  person  shall  be  kept  under  county  care  within  the 
counties  embraced  in  this  Act,  but  that  all  the  insane 
who  are  now  or  may  hereafter  become  a  county  charge 
shall  be  transferred  to  the  respective  State  asylum 
without  unnecessary  delay."  It  is  probably  well  to 
point  out  that  the  words  "State"  and  *' County"  do 
not  carry  quite  the  same  meaning  that  we  attach  to 
the  term,  at  any  rate  as  regards  population.  County 
is  pretty  nearly  synonymous  with  Union,  and  the  term 
State  with  our  County. 

In  the  State  of  Massachusetts  a  time  limit  was 
fixed  after  which  the  mentally  afflicted  were  to  be 
provided  for  in  asylums,  and  it  has  appeared  to  me, 
that  seeing  how  very  difficult  it  is  to  legislate  for  one 
and  all  of  the  counties  of  England  on  the  same  lines, 
an  Act  might  be  passed  prohibiting  the  use  of  Work- 
houses for  the  treatment  of  the  insane  and  epileptics 
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after  say  the  ist  of  January  191 5,  and  allow  local 
option  to  the  various  authorities  to  combine  or  not  as 
may  be  most  convenient,  giving  the  Local  Government 
Board  power  to  step  in  if  at  the  end  of  that  time  no 
adequate  provision  had  been  made.  This  is  very 
much  the  state  of  the  law  in  France  (I),  where  after 
ten  years  they  are  bound  to  provide,  either  by  them- 
selves or  in  combination,  proper  accommodation  for 
the  treatment  of  mental  diseases. 

Whatever  alterations  are  made  in  the  law,  the  cost 
of  those  changes  will  come  upon  the  ratepayers,  and  to 
quote  an  American  writer,  **  The  only  justification  for 
trie  expenditure  of  public  money  is,  that  it  is  for  the 
public  good." 

In  a  paper  read  at  a  Poor  Law  Conference  in  1888  I 
said — **  Many  people  hold  the  opinion  that  we  have 
gone  further  than  we  need  have  done  in  spending 
;^8,ooo,ooo  on  asylumns  for  the  insane.  I  do  not 
think  we  have,  but  we  might  possibly  have  spent  it  to 
greater  advantage,"  and  I  asked  for  a  Royal  Com- 
mission to  inquire  into  the  whole  question.  We  mustn't 
grumble — it  is  only  seventeen  years  since  we  asked  for 
it — now  we  have  got  it. 

In  1 89 1,  at  Blackpool  Poor  Law  Conference,  the 
official  report  states  that  in  my  opinion  **  provision 
should  be  such  as  to  accomplish  the  greatest  result  in 
the  restoration  to  health  of  the  curable  insane,  the 
element  of  expense  being  here  a  secondary  one ;  and 
for  the  remainder,  such  comfortable  provision  at  a 
moderate  expenditure  as  shall  ensure  the  safety  of  the 
community  and  the  humane  care  of  the  sufferers.  It 
is  not  a  problem  of  social  science  which  admits  of  but 
one  solution,  but  it  is  time  that  the  solution  of  the 
problem  was  attempted,  for  the  State  has  never  yet 
provided  proper  accommodation  for  all  its  cases ;  for 
one  class  it  has  not  yet  even  attempted  to  provide  " — 
the  latter  reference  is  of  course  to  the  epileptic — and 
I  made  *'  no  apology  for  dwelling  at  some  length  on  this 
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point,  because  I  was  advocating  a  course  that  would  be 
really  economical  in  the  future."  On  some  questions 
my  opinions  have  changed,  but  on  that  the  experience 
of  years  has  more  and  more  convinced  me  that  I  was 
right,  and  to-day  it  is  not  only  my  opinion  but  of  the 
most  experienced  alienists  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
of  Europe  and  America  also. 

The  remark  that  we  might  have  spent  our  eight 
millions  more  wisely  referred  of  course  to  our  system 
of  building.     As  you  are  all  aware,  the  three  principal 
styles  of  asylum    building  are   (i)  the  block,   (2)  the 
pavilion  or  corridor,  (3)  the  colony.     No  doubt  the  block 
asylum  was  an  improvement  on  the  gaol,  but  the  more 
you  consider  the  question,  the  more  you  wonder  that 
it  survived  so  long.     Its  defects  were,  like  Jack  Fal- 
staffs,  lies  gross,  open,  palpable — e.g,,  want  of  through 
ventilation,  liability  to  disturbance  by  noisy  patients, 
liability  to  defective  drainage  and  difficulty  of  localising 
the  defects,  the  facilities  for  the  spread  of  infectious 
diseases,  also  the  liability  to  the  rapid  spread  of  fire 
over  the  large  area  of  a  block  asylum.     As  the  block 
asylum  was  an  improvement  on  what  had  gone  before, 
so  the  corridor  asylum  was  an  enormous  improvement 
on  the  block.     Classification  was  more  complete,  noise 
was  less  concentrated,  liability  to  the  spread  of  in- 
fectious disease  not  so  great,  but  nevertheless  I  am 
afraid  in  some  cases  these  corridors  have  acted   as 
conductors  for  sewage  gases  which  have  resulted  in 
outbreaks   of  typhoid,  and   there   is   another  serious 
objection  to  the  corridor,  and  that  is  fire.     I  see  the 
Lunacy  Commissioners  are  as  far  as  possible  doing 
away  with  inflammable  buildings,  and  they  are  right. 
It  was  not  so  much  the  wood  building  that  was  the  sole 
cause  of  the  holocaust  at  Colney  Hatch.    You  had  two 
grave   defects   in  construction — (i)   The   matchwood 
linine  instead  of  plaster  or  steel  as  in  the  States ;  and 
(2)  the  corridor  along  which  the  fire  ran  like  a  train  of 
gunpowder,  and  which,  according  to  the  reports,  acted 
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like  a  chimney,  increasing  the  draught,  with  the  de- 
plorable result  you  know  only  too  well 

Many  people  who  occasionally  visit  asylums  have 
an  idea  that  the  corridors  make  such  nice  promenades 
for  the  patients  in  wet  weather.  Well,  they  may  do, 
but  in  some  asylums  the  only  use  made  of  them  is  for 
the  convenience  of  the  officials,  the  patients  going  to 
the  common  dining-hall,  and  the  conveyance  of  stores, 
&c.  ;  and  there  is  also  another  point  in  connection 
with  corridor  asylums — the  expense.  I  have  never 
measured  the  corridors  of  the  London  Asylums,  but  the 
well-known  expert,  Dr  Paetz,  states  that  at  one  asylum 
there  are  five  kilometres — that  is,  three  miles  of  corri- 
dors (J).  I  doubt  if  you  would  be  over-estimating 
the  cost  of  the  corridors  at  ;^30,ooo.  The  corridor 
has  been  stated  to  be  necessary  for  your  nurses  going 
from  ward  to  ward,  but  why  should  they  go  from 
ward  to  ward.^  Let  them  go  on  duty  and  come  off 
duty.  You  have  no  corridors  in  your  best  infectious 
hospitals  in  England,  in  your  general  hospitals  in 
Germany.  If  it  is  not  necessary  in  the  one,  why  in 
the  other.  Your  asylum  attendants  are  no  more 
Lot's  wives  than  are  your  district  nurses,  who  travel 
miles  through  rain  and  snow,  where  asylum  attendants 
travel  a  few  score  yards. 

3.  The  colony  system.  There  has  been,  and  is,  a 
very  large  amount  of  misunderstanding  as  to  what  a 
colony  asylum  is,  and  it  is  well  perhaps  to  point  out 
that  it  is  not  exactly  like  Cottage  Homes  for  Poor  Law 
children,  nor  is  a  colony  asylum  properly  composed 
of  buildings  like  small  factories  and  weaving-sheds,  nor 
does  it  consist  of  pavilions  all  the  doors  of  which  are 
open  night  and  day.  In  the  best  asylums  on  the 
colony  system  you  have  at  least  five  classes  of  buildings 
for  each  sex. 

I.  You  have  the  "closed  pavilions"  for  the  dangerous 
cases,  in  the  grounds  of  which  no  vegetation  more  than 
two  feet  high  is  allowed. 
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2.  The  semi-closed  pavilion. 

3.  The  cottages  for  the  harmless  demented  cases. 

4.  Cottages  for  the  working  patients. 

5.  Hospital  for  the  acute. 

The  word  cottage  in  the  States  has  hardly  the 
same  meaning  as  here — e.g.y  at  Gallipolis,  Ohio,  the 
patients  in  the  so-called  cottages  number  from  10 
to  200. 

I  am  quite  aware  that  the  colony  system  was 
described  four  years  ago  as  an  experiment ;  I  should 
have  thought  that  a  system  that  had  been  in  work  as 
long  as  I  have  been  a  Guardian  had  passed  the  ex- 
perimental stage.  One  thing  is  certain,  Scotland, 
Belgium,  France,  Germany,  Austria,  Switzerland,  Italy, 
Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark,  Russia,  the  Argentine, 
and  the  various  States  of  the  United  States,  are 
adopting  the  system. 

Of  course  if  you  adopt  the  colony  or  villa  system, 
you  must  bear  in  mind  several  things,  neglect  of  which 
has  cost  in  some  cases  a  very  large  amount  of  money, 
and  which  have  been  very  well  put  by  my  friend  Dr 
Spratling,  of  Craig  Colony,  New  York  : — 

1.  Don't  make  two  roads  where  one  will  do. 

2.  Don't  put  your  buildings  where  you  will  have  to 
expend  a  large  sum  in  overcoming  natural  disad- 
vantages. 

3.  Don't  put  your  buildings  with  the  greatest 
surface  exposed  to  the  prevailing  winter  storms ;  it 
increases  your  coal  bill  terribly,  and  increases  the  diffi- 
culty of  heating,  and  makes  them  less  comfortable  for 
the  patients. 

4.  Don't  put  your  houses  closer  than  60  feet,  on 
account  of  the  danger  of  fires,  nor  more  than  100  to 
1 50  feet  on  account  of  the  difficulties  of  heating,  if  you 
propose  to  use  steam  from  a  central  station. 

The  time  at  my  disposal  does  not  allow  me  to 
discuss  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  vari- 
ous forms  of  villa,  some  square,  some  cruciform,  some 
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oblong.  For  dormitories  for  epileptic  cases  the  cruci- 
form has  advantages,  as  the  attendant  sitting  near  the 
angle  of  intersection  has  all  the  patients  in  the  arms 
of  the  cross  in  close  proximity.  One  great  advan- 
tage the  colony  system  has,  viz.,  the  rapidity  with 
which  it  can  be  erected  compared  with  the  older 
style  of  asylum,  a  by  no  means  unimportant  matter 
when  the  pressure  upon  Asylum  Committees  for 
additional  accommodation  is  so  great. 

There  is  another  important  question,  and  that  is  the 
cost.  Again  and  again  I  have  heard  it  stated  that  the 
cost  is  enormous.  The  following  figures  are  interest- 
ing, as  showing  that  the  statement  is  not  correct  (M). 
The  cost  per  bed  is  in  francs.  The  cost  of  the  German 
asylums  is  calculated  on  the  basis  of  one  mark  =  one 
franc  twenty  centimes  (N  O): — 

Block  and  Colony 

London.          Corridor.                 Paris.         Barrack.  Germany.      Asylums. 

Banstead      -     5»903  Asile  Clinique  5,436  Alt  Scherbitz  -  3,600 

Cane  Hill,   -     4,078  Ville  Everard    4,508  Galkhausen    -  4>Si3 

Colney  Hatch  6,416  Vaucluse           4,788  Wuhlgarten    -  4,608 

Hanwell       -     7,608  Villejuif       -    6,403  Zchadrass       -  5,640 

Claybury     -     5,649  Uchtspringer  -  4,368 

Duren  -  4*560 

The  cost  of  the  modern  colony  asylums  in  the  U.S. 
is  not  as  high  as  these  figures,  and  in  several  places 
good  additional  villa  accommodation  has  been  pro- 
vided in  the  States  and  in  Scotland  at  ;^  100  per  bed. 
It  is  not,  however,  because  the  cost  of  the  buildings  is 
less,  but  because  I  believe  the  system  is  better  adapted 
to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  case,  that  I  advocate  the 
colony  system  for  the  treatment  of  the  insane  and  the 
epileptic.  I  believe  with  Dr  Spratling  that  **  the  home 
instinct,  the  love  of  home  associations  and  the  desire 
for  pleasant  and  sympathetic  companionship,  are  the 
last  of  the  natural  desires  to  die  in  a  people  who  suffer 
from  mental  enfeeblement  or  decay  through  chronic 
and  far-reaching  diseases.  These  people  are  perpetu- 
ally longing  for  home,  and  it   would  seem    that   an 
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enlightened  and  uplifted  civilisation  would  fully  appre- 
ciate their  wants  and  necessities  and  give  them  as  far 
as  possible  that  which  they  so  earnestly  desire  "  (Q). 

(A)  History  of  England.     Lord  Macaulay. 

(B)  Rapports  entre  la  Papauteet  la  sorcellerie.    M.  de 

Hoenbroech.     Deutche  Revue ^  1890. 

(C)  L' Assistance  des  Alienees  en  France,  en  AUemag^ne, 
en  Italie  et  en  Swisse  le  Dr  Paul  Serieux. 

D)  Report  of  the  Registrar-General,  1904. 

E)  Second  Annual  Report  of  the   State    Board   of 
Insanity    of    the    Commonwealth    of    Massa- 

chusetts, 1900. 

(F)  Transactions  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Study 

of  Epilepsy,     Brinkworth,  Buffalo,  1901, 

(G)  Thirteenth  Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Lunacy 

and  Charity,  Massachusetts,  U.S. 
(H)  State  Care  Act,  ch.  126,  Laws  of  1890,  State  of 

New  York,  U.S. 
(I)  Rapport  sur  les  Alienees  par  M.  Bourn ville  (Yellow 

Book). 
J)  Dr  Paetz.     Alt  Scherbitz. 
K)  An  Ideal  Colony  for  Epileptics.    W.  P.  Spratling, 

M.D.,  Tonyen,  New  York. 
(L)  Presidential  Address  of  the  Medico- Psychological 

Association  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.     G. 

W.  White,  M.B.  Lond,  M.R.C.P.,  1903. 
(M)  Consul  General  de  la  Seine  Rapport  Tassistance 

des  Alienees  en  Angleterre  et  en  Ecosse,  1898. 
(N)  Treatment  of  Imbeciles  and   Epileptics  in  Ger- 
many.    Rhodes  and    M*Dougall.     Poor  Law 

Journaly  1897. 
(O)  Asylums  on  the  Continent.   D.  M.  Cassidy,  M.D., 

and  J.  Wigglesworth,  M.D.     W.  F.  Jackson, 

Salford,  1900. 
P)  "Wi^  Journal  of  Mental  Science y  January  1905. 
Q)  Epilepsy  and    its  Treatment.     W,   P.  Spratling. 

W.  B.  Saunders  &  Co.,  New  York,  1904. 
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DISCUSSION. 

Mr  H.  Greenacre  (Norwich)  said  the  class  under  consideration 
claimed  their  sympathy  and  protection  to  the  fullest  degree.  He 
referred  specially  to  feeble-minded  girls  and  young  women,  for  whom 
he  thought  special  provision  should  be  made.  They  were  not  bad 
enough  for  the  asylum,  and  the  Workhouse  was  not  the  fit  place 
for  them.  In  Norwich  there  had  been  a  Joint  Committee  of  the 
Guardians,  Education  Authority,  and  City  Council,  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  a  proper  Home.  The  difficulty  was  that  while  the 
smaller  Unions  were  prepared  to  pay  a  certain  amount  towards 
maintenance,  they  would  not  share  in  the  initial  outlay  for  building, 
so  the  matter  had  fallen  through,  but  Norwich  was  now  determined 
to  take  the  matter  up  for  itself.  He  asked  that  the  Government 
should  contribute  the  four  shillings  a  head  towards  the  cost  of  these 
cases,  just  as  was  done  in  the  case  of  lunatics.  He  added  that 
the  Government  should  give  them  powers  of  detention,  and  that  he 
would  give  penal  servitude  to  the  men  who  took  advantage  of  a 
feeble-minded  girl. 

Mr  T.  V.  Mills  (West  Ham),  as  one  who  had  certified  over  500 
cases  last  year  to  asylums,  he  took  a  special  interest  in  this  question. 
The  Lunacy  Act  of  1890,  in  sec.  240  and  241,  clearly  laid  down 
that  the  County  Council  is  the  authority  for  making  provision  for 
the  feeble-minded  in  all  cases,  and  in  1902  that  principle  was  con- 
firmed by  making  the  County  Council  the  authority  for  making  pro- 
vision for  the  education  of  the  feeble-minded.  But  in  sec.  26  of  the 
Act  of  1890,  the  asylum  authorities  could  pitchfork  some  of  these 
poor  people  back  to  the  Workhouse  which  was  the  usual  paradox 
of  English  law.  He  maintained  that  if  the  Guardians  are  to  make 
provision  for  the  feeble-minded,  they  as  Unions,  many  of  which 
were  very  poor,  were  entitled  to  the  four  shillings  per  head  per  week 
for  imbeciles  in  the  same  way  as  county  authorities  are  for  lunatics. 
With  regard  to  the  increase  in  pauper  insanity,  he  opined  that  many 
of  the  cases  now  sent  to  the  county  asylums  were  not  pauper 
cases  at  all,  because  in  many  cases  the  full  charges  were  paid  by  the 
relatives.  The  Government  had  made  it  exceedingly  difficult  for 
private  institutions  to  exist. 

Mr  Padgwick  (Liverpool)  explained  an  experiment  tried  some 
eighteen  months  ago  to  place  the  epileptic  class  out  in  the  country.  A 
Home  for  forty  patients  had  been  secured  in  conjunction  with  the 
large  adjoining  Unions  of  West  Derby  and  Toxteth  Park,  and  the 
results  had  been  highly  satisfactory  in  every  way.  As  this  class  was 
closely  allied  to  the  imbecile  class,  by  doing  something  for  epileptics 
they  would  also  be  providing  for  the  imbeciles.  Liverpool  undertook 
that  work,  and  West  Derby  undertook  the  provision  for  the  imbe- 
ciles. He  certainly  thought  that  this  was  a  duty  which  should  not 
be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Guardians.  He  supported  the 
lines  laid  down  by  Dr  Rhodes. 
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Mr  J.  G.  B.  Stone  (Canterbury)  thought  the  paper  was  highly  in- 
structive as  showing  the  great  difficulty  they  had  in  making  provision 
for  lunatics.  He  took  Dr  Rhodes  was  advocating  the  provision  of 
something  between  a  Workhouse  and  a  lunatic  asylum.  They  had, 
however,  to  remember  their  duties  towards  the  ratepayers,  and  they 
must  consider  carefully  whether  they  were  justified  in  adding  to  the 
number  of  their  institutions  even  if  they  were  going  to  get  the 
four  shilling  grant  from  the  Government  They  should  be  just  as 
careful  with  money  coming  from  Imperial  sources  as  with  money 
coming  from  local  sources.  They  in  Canterbury  had  a  scheme  for 
an  institution  which  was  to  cost  ;;£^3o,ooo,  but  it  actually  cost 
;^78,ooo,  and  he  did  not  think  that  Canterbury  could  be  charged 
with  having  failed  to  make  adequate  provision  for  these  poor 
creatures.  He  thought  there  were  some  imbeciles  who  might  well 
be  left  in  the  Workhouse ;  and  while  this  might  not  meet  the  ideals 
of  some,  they  should  make  only  that  provision  which  they  could 
afford  to  pay  for. 

Hon.  Mrs  Cropper  (Kendal)  asked  why  it  was  that  the 
powers  so  often  asked  for  by  Boards  of  Guardians  to  deal  with  a 
serious  and  urgent  matter  admitted  on  all  hands  should  be  refused 
by  the  Local  Government  Board. 

Mr  H.  A.  SiDEY  (Croydon)  referred  to  the  combination  of  Rich- 
mond, Kingston,  and  Croydon  for  dealing  with  these  cases  of  the  feeble- 
minded and  epileptic.  He  agreed  that  they  must  study  expenditure, 
and  at  any  rate  see  that  the  ratepayers  got  full  value  for  their  money. 
Canterbury  seemed  to  be  fortunate ;  Croydon  was  promised  a  mental 
hospital  for  ^^90,000 ;  the  actual  cost  was  something  like  ;£'225,ooo. 
He  endorsed  what  had  been  said  with  regard  to  feeble-minded  girls, 
and  wished  that  there  were  stronger  powers  for  dealing  with  those 
scoundrels  who  preyed  upon  them.  He  would  be  sorry  if  the  con- 
trol of  this  work  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  Guardians,  but  he  would 
like  to  see  the  State  find  the  money,  l^he  charge  was  by  rights  a 
national  one. 

Sir  William  Chance  informed  the  Conference  that  there  was  a 
very  interesting  pamphlet  published  by  the  National  Association  for 
the  Welfare  of  the  Feeble-Minded,  and  entitled  "How  to  Help 
the  Feeble-Minded."  It  contained  particulars  as  to  the  various 
Homes  and  Institutions  for  these  classes.  He  thought  they  could 
congratulate  themselves  that  at  last  a  Royal  Commission  had  been 
appointed  to  inquire  into  this  very  important  question.  They  all 
considered  that  the  time  had  come  for  that  inquiry,  and  he  thought 
the  speeches  made  at  the  Conference  showed  how  uncertain 
Guardians  were  as  to  the  powers  they  possessed.  In  reply  to  Mrs 
Cropper's  question  why  the  Local  Cxovernment  Board  would  not 
give  power  to  Boards  of  Guardians  to  detain  the  feeble-minded 
mothers  of  illegitimate  children  in  the  Workhouses,  the  Local 
Government  Board  could  give  no  such  power;  if  done  at  all  the 
authority  would  have  to  be  given  by  Act  of  Parliament.    That  was 
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one  of  the  questions  which  would  be  considered  by  the  Royal  Com- 
mission as  to  whether  powers  should  not  be  given  to  detain  these 
cases  in  Workhouses  for  their  own  benefit.  Another  thing  was 
that  Guardians  only  had  power  to  deal  with  those  persons  who 
came  under  their  control.  He  thought  the  paper  dealt  more 
completely  with  the  insane  and  idiots  than  with  epileptics  and 
feeble-minded.  The  difficulty  with  feeble-minded  children  was  that 
there  were  so  few  institutions  for  them.  It  was  important  that 
this  class  should  be  dealt  with,  because,  while  we  had  been  spending 
huge  sums  in  large  institutions,  these  feeble-minded  children,  so 
important  a  factor  in  the  community,  had  been  neglected.  They 
could  be  trained  up  to  sixteen  and  nothing  further  could  be  done  with 
those  whom  it  was  a  danger  to  the  community  to  send  out.  There 
might  be  a  possibility  of  establishing  a  colony  or  a  Home,  and  if  this 
were  done  he  thought  they  would  be  going  far  in  the  direction  of 
preventing  lunacy,  idiocy,  and  mental  disability  in  the  future.  How 
was  that  to  be  done  ?  Of  course,  it  could  be  done  by  Boards  of 
Guardians  combining,  as  Dr  Rhodes  had  suggested ;  by  the  union  of 
large  and  small  districts.  But  he  did  not  quite  see  how  that  could  be 
done  effectively,  for  Guardians  could  only  deal  with  those  cases  which 
came  upon  their  hands.  There  were  a  number  of  cases  which  did 
not  come  into  the  Workhouse,  and  these  would  be  left  out  under 
a  scheme  of  combination  of  Unions.  As  they  all  knew,  an  Act  was 
passed  in  1899  which  gives  County  Councils  control  of  feeble-minded 
children  from  an  educational  point  of  view,  and  he  thought  a  good 
deal  more  might  be  done  under  that  Act  of  Parliament  than  had 
been  done  up  to  the  present,  because  it  might  be  looked  upon  not 
only  as  a  Poor  Law  but  as  an  educational  question.  These  children 
could  not  be  educated  in  ordinary  schools,  they  require  special  train- 
ing. While  he  did  not  wish  to  see  the  County  Councils  overburdened 
with  work,  still  rightly  or  not  they  were  the  education  authority,  and 
as  such  they  would  be  right  in  dealing  with  these  children  as  an 
educational  question;  the  County  Councils  would  be  the  proper 
bodies  to  deal  with  them.  He  hoped  the  result  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission would  be  to  establish  some  system  of  colonies  where  these 
poor  creatures  could  be  treated  for  their  own  benefit  and  for  the 
good  of  the  community.  They  then  might  see  eventually  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  number  of  lunatics  and  idiots  in  the  asylums,  in  the 
prison  population,  and  in  vagrancy. 

Rev.  W.  H.  Fairclough  (Burton-on-Trent)  said  that  since  he 
had  read  a  paper  on  this  subject  at  the  Conference  some  four  or  five 
years  since  they  had  not  advanced  very  much.  The  object  of  that 
paper  had  been  to  show  that  no  mental  defective  should  be  in  the 
Workhouse,  because  they  could  not  be  dealt  with  properly  there, 
either  by  classification  or  by  training.  With  regard  to  the  children 
there  were  one  or  two  places  to  which  they  could  be  sent.  The  need 
was  to  have  machinery  for  training  and  taking  care  of  these  poor 
persons,  and  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  there  were  a  large 
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number  who  did  not  come  within  the  purview  of  the  Board  of 
Guardians.  He  was  thankful  for  the  Royal  Commission.  Let  them 
not  quarrel  about  the  authority  that  was  to  do  the  work,  but  let  them 
get  the  work  done.  There  were  practical  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
Boards  of  Guardians  amalgamating  for  this  purpose.  Certainly  there 
should  be  some  powers  of  detention.  Complaint  had  been  made 
that  the  clergy  should  marry  unfit  persons,  but  unfortunately  they 
could  not  help  themselves.  Superintendent  registrars  married  more 
of  such  people  than  the  clergy  did. 

Mr  R.  A.  Leach  (Rochdale)  controverted  the  latter  idea,  and 
said  that  the  people  who  resorted  to  the  registrar  on  the  average 
showed  a  high  standard  of  mental  ability.  He  corrected  the  repre- 
sentative of  West  Ham  as  to  his  interpretation  of  the  I^unacy  Act, 
and  said  it  did  not  throw  upon  County  Councils  the  responsibility  of 
dealing  with  those  defective-minded  who  were  not  so  defective  as  to 
come  within  the  provisions  of  the  Act.  No  person  could  be  sent  to 
an  asylum  except  under  a  justice's  order,  based  on  a  medical  certi- 
ficate. They  would  all  agree  that  Dr  Rhodes  was  the  best  man  to 
give  them  a  paper  on  this  subject,  but  he  was  quite  sure  that  it  would 
be  wise  to  make  haste  slowly.  If  they  decided  to  remove  all  these 
cases  from  the  Workhouse,  the  Guardians  would  have  to  make  up 
their  minds  for  an  increase  in  the  paid  labour  of  those  establishments. 

Mr  D.  MiLLiGAN  (Central  Committee)  suggested  a  resolution 
in  favour  of  immediate  action.  He  believed  it  was  the  earnest 
desire  of  every  one  present  to  do  the  best  possible  for  this  unfor- 
tunate class,  something  better  than  was  possible  under  the  present 
state  of  things.  They  roust  not  forget  the  difficulty  of  dealing 
with  these  cases  through  the  great  parental  affection  that  was 
often  bestowed  on  these  poor  children,  and  there  was  very  often  an 
objection  to  sending  a  child  to  a  Workhouse,  but  none  to  an 
infirmary  or  institution.  He  hoped  as  a  result  of  the  paper  and 
discussion  the  Guardians  would  go  home  with  the  resolve  to  take 
steps  to  provide  for  all  those  cases  really  requiring  care. 

Mr  Pickles  (Portsmouth)  having  paid  a  tribute  to  the  excellence 
of  the  paper,  explained  what  had  been  done  in  his  Union  towards 
meeting  the  necessities  of  the  case. 

The  Chairman,  in  summing  up,  said  the  discussion  had  not  only 
been  very  interesting  but  also  very  useful.  It  had  brought  many 
points  which  ought  to  be  present  to  the  minds  of  all  those  engaged 
in  Poor  Law  work.  He  hoped  those  points  would  be  pressed  upon 
the  Royal  Commission.  First,  there  was  the  need  for  classification, 
the  need  for  cheaper  provision  of  accommodation  and  attendance 
than  is  now  the  case  in  regard  to  lunatics.  Greater  powers  of  deten- 
tion were  required.  He  also  associated  himself  with  all  that  had 
been  said  as  to  special  punishment  of  shameful  offences  against 
weak-minded  girls.  Perhaps  the  most  difficult  class  of  all  to  deal 
with  was  that  just  above  the  pauper  class,  for  there  was  undoubtedly 
great  affection  in  many  cases,  and  they  must  be  particularly  anxious 
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to  do  no  harm,  although  they  might  know  the  home  was  not  the  best 
and  proper  place  for  the  patients.  In  this  connection  they  might 
make  a  suggestion  that  the  feeble-minded  should  not  be  allowed  to 
be  kept  at  large  without  the  sanction  of  some  public  officer,  perhaps 
the  Medical  Officer  of  Health.  As  to  the  labour  of  the  weak-minded 
in  Workhouses  he  thought  that  was  a  detail  of  no  importance.  He 
took  it  the  general  feeling  was  that  the  County  Councils  and  not  the 
Guardians  are  the  right  authorities  to  deal  with  these  cases. 

Dr  Rhodes,  in  reply,  referred  to  the  excellence  of  the  accommo- 
dation provided  at  Sandlebidge,  where  the  cost  was  13s.  He  did  not 
believe  that  feeble-mindedness  is  increasing ;  if  increasing  at  all,  it 
was  through  the  non-provision  of  proper  places  for  adults.  The 
reply  as  to  the  question  what  were  the  powers  of  Guardians  in 
regard  to  the  feeble-minded  was  that  they  had  none,  but  they  ought 
to  have,  including  reasonable  power  of  detention.  The  law  of 
Massachusetts  might  be  taken  as  a  guide.  The  improvement  of 
physical  condition  as  a  result  of  proper  care  and  provision  had  been 
well  established;  the  colony  asylum  was  preferable  as  a  system 
because  it  provided  better  opportunities  for  training  and  treatment. 
In  reply  to  Mrs  Cropper,  it  was  quite  true  that  the  Local  Government 
Board  had  no  power  to  give  the  Guardians  the  power  for  which  they 
asked.  Only  Parliament  could  do  that,  and  in  Parliament  they 
worshipped  a  fetish  called  liberty  of  the  subject  He  had  not  dealt 
that  day  with  epileptics,  because  he  had  read  many  papers  on  the 
subject  and  his  views  were  well  known,  so  that  he  hardly  liked  to 
bring  it  again  before  that  Conference.  As  to  the  marriage  question, 
they  did  these  things  better  in  America.  It  was  there  an  offence  for 
a  clergyman  to  marry  some  of  the  unfit.  As  to  cheaper  attendance, 
he  thought  they  ought  to  ensure  first-class  treatment. 

Mrs  Seel  (Rochford)  moved — "That  in  the  opinion  of  this 
Conference  the  time  has  now  arrived  when  every  Board  should 
remove  epileptics — men,  women,  and  children — from  the  various 
Unions  to  proper  Homes  for  such  cases." 

Mr  Mallett  (Norwich)  seconded. 

Mr  R.  A.  I-.EACH  (Rochdale)  moved  the  previous  question,  on 
the  ground  that  the  majority  of  the  delegates  had  left  the  Conference. 

The  amendment  was  seconded,  and  carried  by  a  large  majority. 

On  the  motion  of  Dr  Rhodes,  seconded  by  Dr  Gomer  Lewis, 
a  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Corporation 
for  the  use  of  the  Guildhall. 

The  Chairman  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Sir  William  Chance 
for  the  admirable  way  the  Conference  had  been  organised.  This  was 
carried  with  acclamation,  and  in  acknowledgment 

Sir  William  Chance  expressed  his  thanks,  and  said  that  they 
should  include  Mr  Lewis  in  the  vote  of  thanks,  for  that  gentleman 
had  done  most  of  the  hard  work.     (Hear,  hear.) 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  Dr  Rhodes  for  his  paper,  passed  on  the 
motion  of  Dr  Gomer  Lewis,  closed  the  Conference, 

3F 
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RESOLUTIONS    PASSED   AT   CONFERENCES 
DURING  THE  YEAR  X904S 


Attack  on  the  North  Sea  Trawlers — ^Vote  op  Sympathy. 

"  That  this  Conference  expresses  its  deep  sympathy  with 
the  fishermen  of  the  North  Sea  in  their  sufferings  through  the 
action  of  the  Russian  Fleet,  and  with  the  relatives  of  those  who 
were  killed  while  following  their  peaceful  and  arduous  calling." 

North  Midland  District  Conference  (p.  460). 

Combination  and  Classification  of  Workhouses. 

*'  That  the  interim  report  of  the  Sub-Committee,  appointed 
pursuant  to  the  resolution  of  the  District  Committee  of  the 
Conference  (loth  November  1903),  to  consider  and  report  upon 
the  question  as  to  how  practical  effect  can  best  be  given  to  the 
suggestions  contained  in  Mr  Cleaver's  paper  on  "  Combination 
and  Classification  of  Workhouses"  (Blackpool  Conference, 
1903),  be  received  and  adopted." 

North-Western  District  Conference  (pp.  221-225). 

"That  a  Committee  be  formed,  consisting  of  Guardians 
and  Clerks  to  Boards  of  Guardians,  together  with  the  Local 
Government  Board  Inspectors,  to  consider  the  possibility  of  the 
adaptation  of  existing  buildings,  or  the  provision  by  combined 
Boards  of  Guardians  of  new  ones,  for  the  better  classification  of 
Workhouse  inmates,  and  that  the  scheme  be  submitted  to  the 
South-Western  Poor  Law  Conference  at  its  next  meeting." 

"  That  the  Special  Committee  should  consist  of  not  more 
than  five  members  from  each  county,  to  be  named  by  the 
Standing  Committee  of  the  Conference,  and  that  the  Local 
Government  Inspectors  be  also  members  of  the  Special  Com- 
mittee." 

South-  Western  District  Conference  (pp.  402,  403). 

Organisation  and  Procedure  of  District  Conference. 

"  That  it  be  a  recommendation  to  the  Standing  Committee 
of  the  North  Midland  Conference  to  consider  the  best  means  of 
selecting  the  representatives  of  the  District  upon  the  Central 
Committee  of  Poor  Law  Conferences ;  also  as  to  the  advisability 
of  fixing  a  time  limit  to  the  re-election  of  delegates ;  and  any 
other  matters  which  may  conduce  to  the  better  conduct  of  the 
Conferences." 

North  Midland  District  Conference  (p.  488). 
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Vagrancy — Labour  Colonies — Way-Tickets,  &c. 

"  That  this  Conference,  recognising  the  importance  of  the 
vagrancy  question,  hereby  signifies  its  support  of  the  Bill  intro- 
duced by  Sir  John  Gorst ;  that  a  travelling  certificate  be  given 
to  every  man  in  search  of  work;  that  central  regulations  be 
made  as  to  the  schooling  of  the  children  of  tramps.'^ 

Eastern  District  Conference  (p.  77). 

"  That  this  Conference  begs  to  bring  before  the  notice  of 
His  Majesty's  Government  the  urgent  necessity  of  appoint- 
ing a  Commission  to  inquire  into  the  causes  and  prevention  of 
vagrancy." 

S0uth  Midland  District  Conference  (p.  100). 

"  That  this  Conference  is  of  opinion  that  the  Government 
should  provide  Labour  Colonies  as  a  means  of  diminishing  the 
present  number  of  tramps  in  the  country,  and  that  a  law  should 
be  passed  to  enable  Boards  of  Guardians  to  send  habitual 
vagrants  thereto." 

"That  a  Conference  of  the  Chairmen  of  the  Boards  of 
Guardians  in  North  Wales  be  held  at  an  early  date  for  the 
purpose  of  deciding  upon  uniform  treatment  of  the  vagrants  in 
the  several  Unions." 

North  Wales  District  Conference  (p.  213). 

"  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Conference,  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  the  treatment  of  tramps  should  be  seriously  taken  in 
hand  by  the  Government  and  dealt  with  as  a  national  matter, 
inasmuch  as  the  present  system  acts  very  unfairly  upon  many 
Unions,  and  is  not  effectual  in  bringing  about  a  reduction  of  the 
number  of  tramps  in  the  country ;  and  that  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  the  Local  Government  Board." 

South  Wales  District  Conference  (p.  337). 

"  That,  until  any  new  regulations  or  legislative  enactment 
may  come  into  operation,  it  is  desirable  that  there  should  be 
uniformity  of  treatment  in  all  Workhouses,  whereby  a  strict 
observance  of  the  Casual  Paupers'  Regulation  Order,  1882, 
particularly  as  to  the  detention  of  casual  inmates  for  the  full 
time,  and  the  enforcement  of  the  maximum  task  prescribed  by 
such  Order,  would  be  secured." 

South-  Western  District  Conference  (p.  368). 

"  That,  with  a  view  to  the  more  effectual  operation  of  the 
laws  against  habitual  vagrancy,  a  system  of  way-tickets  or  pass- 
ports for  men  leaving  home  in  search  of  work  should  be  insti- 
tuted, which  would  empower  Guardians  to  hand  provisions  or 
vouchers  enabling  same  to  be  obtained  by  the  holders  of  such 
passports  on  their  leaving  the  casual  wards." 

South'  Western  District  Conference  (p.  368). 
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"  That  this  Conference  humbly  prays  His  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment at  once  to  take  steps  to  amend  the  vagrancy  laws,  either 
by  the  adoption  of  Labour  Colonies,  as  in  Belgium,  or  other- 
wise ;  and  that  copies  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  the  Premier 
and  to  the  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board." 

South-  Western  District  Conference  (p.  376). 

"In  the  opinion  of  this  Conference,  power  to  detain 
vagrants  in  Labour  Colonies  should  be  established  by  statute, 
and  suitable  colonies  set  up  by  the  authorities  in  conjunction 
with  private  philanthropy." 

North  Midland  District  Conference  (p.  486). 


SUBJECTS  SUGGESTED  FOR  DISCUSSION  AT 
POOR  LAW  CONFERENCES  DURING  THE 
YEAR  190S-6. 


1.  The  Government  Valuation  Bill.* 

2.  The  Law  of  Settlement  and  Removal,  t 

3.  Nursing  in  Small  Workhouses. 

4.  The  Administration  of  Union  Infirmaries. 

5.  Maintenance  by  Relatives. 

6.  The  Extension  of  Powers  of  Detention. 

7.  Dietaries  and  Accommodation  of  Indoor  Officers. 

8.  The  Need  of  Departmental  Inspection  of  Children  Boarded- 
Out  within  Unions. 

9.  The  Working  of  the  Infant  Life  Protection  Act  and  Necessary 
Reforms  thereof. 

10.  Cottage  Homes  for  Children. 

*  The  Chairman  and  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Central  Committee  have  power 
to  call  a  Special  Conference  for  the  consideration  of  either  the  Unemployed 
Question  or  the  Valuation  Bill,  or  both,  if  they  deem  it  necessary. 

t  With  special  reference  to  divided  parishes. 


Central  (Committee  of  poor  law  Conferencee. 


» <^»»»  i 


This  Committee  consists  of  three  representatives  being  Guardians 
or  Clerks  to  Guardians,  annually  elected  by  each  of  the  District  Poor 
Law  Conferences  in  England  and  Wales,  and  of  certain  additional 
members  co-optated  by  ^e  elected  members,  but  not  to  exceed  in 
number  more  than  one-third  of  the  number  of  elected  representatives. 

The  co-optated  members  are  appointed  foi  two  years,  one-half 
of  them  to  retire  by  rotation  in  each  year,  but  to  be  eligible  for 
re-election. 

The  following  are  the  Committee  and  its  Officers : — 

Chairman — Captain  B.  T.  Griffith- Boscawbn,  Trevalyn  Hall,  Wrexham. 
yue-CAairman — Dr  J.  Milson  Rhodes,  Ivy  Lodge,  Didsbury. 
Bon.  Treasurer— Mr  F.  W.  Dimblbby,  Waitara,  Richmond,  Surrey. 
If(9n.  Secretary — Sir  W.  Changs,  Bart.,  Orchards,  near  Godalming. 
Assistant  Secretary— Vix  W.  Gibson  Lewis,  8  Wells  St.,  Gray's  Inn  Rd.,  W.C. 

ELECTED    REPRESENTATIVES. 

I.  Metropolitan  and  (2.)  South-Eastern  Districts- 
Miss  Brodib-Hall,  Eastbourne. 
Mr  F.  W.  Dimblbby,  Waitara,  Richmond,  Surrey. 
Mr  H.  G.  WiLLiNK,  Hillfields,  Reading. 

3.  South  Midland  District- 

Mr  I.  Harding,  7  Lansdowne  Road,  Bedford. 

Mr  Albert  Pell,  LL.D.,  Haselbeach,  Northampton. 

Col.  G.  C.  Clark,  8  Grange  Park,  Ealing,  W. 

4.  Eastern  District- 

Mr  T.  Cozens- Hardy,  Oak  Lodge,  Sprowston,  Norwich. 
Rev.  J.  H.  Hocking,  Copdock,  Ipswich. 
Mr  Joseph  Smith,  Braintree. 

S  South- Western  District- 
Mr  A.  G.  Fbrrers  Howbll,  Southlands,  Ileavitree,  Exeter. 
Mr  Thomas  White,  Plymouth. 
Rev,  R,  J.  Rob,  Camelford. 

6.  West  Midland  District- 

Mr  F.  W.  B.  Cripps,  Coxwell  House,  Cirencester. 

Mr  H.  J.  Saybr,  Birmingham. 

Mr  Granvillb  E.  Lloyd-Bakbr,  Hardwicke  Court,  Gloucester. 

7.  North  Midland  District— 

Mr  Arthur  Kemp,  Leicester. 

Mrs  G.  Manners,  Edenbank,  Mansfield. 

Mr  J.  L.  P.  Barber,  Trent  Cottage,  Burton-on-Trent. 

8.  North-Westem  District- 

Mr  H.  J.  Hagger,  Parish  Offices,  Liverpool. 

Rev.  Canon  H.  A.  Hignbtt,  Ringway,  Altrincham. 

Dr  J.  Milson  Rhodes,  Ivy  Lodge,  Didsbury. 

9.  Yorkshire  District- 

Mr  F.  H.  Bentham,  Bradford. 

Dr  G.  W.  LiLLBY,  Beaumont  House,  Williamson  Street,  Hull. 

Mr  A.  W.  WiLLBY,  I^eds. 


za  Northeni  District- 
Mr  Gborgb  Craighill,  Guardians'  Offices,  Gateshead. 
Hon.  Mrs  Croppsr,  Elleigreen,  KendaL 
Mr  Richard  Mayne,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

XX.  South  Wales  District- 
Mr  F.  J.  Bra  VAN,  x8  Conway  Road,  Canton,  Cardiff. 
Dr  J.  GOMBR  Lewis,  23  Belle  Vue  Street,  Swansea. 
Mr  S.  H.  CowPBR-CoLBS,  Penmyarth,  near  Crickhowell. 

X2.  Nortli  Wales  District— 

Capt.  B.  T.  Gripfith-Boscawbn,  Trevalyn  Hall,  Wrexham. 
Mr  P.  Harding  Roberts,  The  Grove,  Holywell. 
Mrs  Lucy  Casson,  Portmadoc. 

CO-OPTATED  MEMBERS. 

Mr  W.  BonsFiBLD,  20  Hyde  Park  Gate,  S.W. 

Rev.  Canon  Bury,  Harleston,  Northampton. 

Miss  M.  Clifford,  Redland  Green,  Bristol 

Rt.  Hon.  Sir  J.  T.  Hibbert,  K.C.B.,  Hampsfield,  Grange-over-Sands. 

Mr  R.  A.  Leach,  Union  Offices,  Rochdale. 

Miss  Sophia  Lonsdale,  The  Close,  Lichfield. 

Mr  H.  J.  Manton,  Westfield  Road,  Birmingham. 

Mr  Duncan  Milligan,  21  Spencer  Road,  New  Wandsworth,  S.W. 

Hon.  F.  Strutt,  Milford  House,  Derby. 

Mr  W.  Vallancb,  55  Tressillian  Road,  St  John's,  S.E. 

Mr  A.  F.  VULLIAMY,  Great  Colman  Street,  Ipswich. 


DISTRICT    COMMITTEES. 
I.   Metropolitan  (31  Unions),  and  (z)  South-Eastem  (96 

Unions). 

{South-Ecutem  Conference  first  nut^  187a) 
{Meiropolitan  #  •  1875.) 

Rt.  Hon.  J.  G.  Talbot,  M.P.,  Falconhurst,  Edenbridge,  Kent,  President. 
Mr  W.  Holding,  Elm  Grove,  Kingsclere,  Newbury,  \       Vke- 
Mr  Jambs  Brown,  43  Lexham  Gardens,  S.W.,         |  Presidents, 
Sir  W.  Chance,  Bart. ,  Orchards,  near  Godalming,  Han,  Secretary, 

Berks Rev.  F.  C.  Cluttbrbuck,  Culham  Vicarage,  Abingdon. 

Mr  J.  P.  King,  North  Stoke,  WalUo^d. 

Mr  H.  G.  Willi NK,  Hillfields,  Readmg. 
Hants Mr  Treach  rr ,  Alverstoke. 

Mr  £.  S.  Main.  Portsmouth. 

Sir  Richard  Rycroft,  Bart.,  Dummer  House,  Basing^- 
stoke. 
Kent Mr  F.  B.  CoBB,  Faversham. 

Mr  Jesse  Hawkes,  Gwelo,  London  Road,  Maidstone, 

Mr  J.  Plewis,  34  High  Street,  New  Brompton. 
Surrey Mr  B.  Braithwaitb,  Hookfield,  Epsom. 

Mr  F.  W.  DiMBLBBY,  Waitara,  Richmond. 

Mr  H.  A.  POWBLL,  Piccard's  Rough,  Guildford. 
Sussex Miss  Brodie-Hall,  Eastbourne. 

Rev.  C.  H.  Clapp,  Horsham. 

Mr  A.  Wrekrs,  The  Mansion  House,  Hurstpierpoint. 

Metropolis Mr  W.  A.  Bailward,  i  Prince's  Mansions,  Victoria 

Street,  S.W. 

Mrs  E.  Morris,  126  East  Dulwich  Road,  S.E. 

Rev.  P.  S.  G.  Propbrt,  247  Lillie  Road,  Folham. 


Miss  Bakul,  37  Brooke  Street,  London,  E.C. 

Miss  CowiB,  43  El^aston  Place,  S.  W. 

Mr  W.  BousPisLD,  20  Hyde  Park  Gate,  S.W. 

Sir  ROBRRT  GiFPBN,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S.,  Hayward's  Heath. 

Rt  Hon.  J.  G.  Talbot,  M.P.,  Falconburst,  Edenbridge,  Kent 

Mr  W.  Vallancb,  55  Tressillian  Road,  St  John's,  S.E. 

3.  South  Midland.    64  Unions  (First  met,  1876;. 

Col.  G.  C.  Clark,  8  Grange  Pftrk,  Ealing,  W.,  Hon.  Secretary. 

Cwnmittee, 

Bedford Mr  Isaac  Harding,  7  Lansdowne  Road,  Bedford. 

Buckingham Mr  B.  L.  Reynolds,  Clerk  to  the  Guardians,  Wycombe. 

Cambrtdge Mr  A.  J.  Pbll,  Wilburton  Manor,  Ely. 

Hertford Mr  Harford  Grben,  Stansted,  Essex. 

Huntingdon Rev.  Thos.  Hodgson,  Eynesbury  Vicarage,  St  Neots. 

Middlesex Mr  E.  G.  Colb,  The  Potteries,  White   Hart   Lane, 

Tottenham. 

Northampton Rev.  Canon  Bn  ry,  Harleston,  Northampton. 

Oxford Mrs  J.  A.  GiLLETT,  North  Newington  House,  Banbury. 

4.  Eastern.    56  Unions  (First  met,  1872). 

Mr  A.  F.  VuLLiAMY,  Great  Colman  Street,  Ipswich,  Hon,  Secretary, 
The  Oommittoe  onntittt  of  one  Delegate  from  each  Union. 

South-Westem.     79  Unions  (First  met,  1872). 
Mr  A.  G.  Ferrers  Howell,  Southlands,  Heavitree,  Exeter,  Hon,  Secretary, 

Committee, 

Cornwall. Mrs  T.  Robins  Bolxtho,  Trengwainton,  Hea  Moor, 

R.S.O.,  Cornwall. 

Rev.  R.  J.  Roe,  Lanteglos  Rectory,  Camelford. 

Mr  E.  B.  Beauchamp,  Trevine,  Redruth. 

Mr  T.  Clark  Isaac,  Dean  Villa,  Liskeard. 
Dorset Mr  J.  Wyatt,  East  House,  Sydling,  Dorchester. 

Mrs  Robert  Williams,  Bridehead,  Dorchester. 

Rev.  E.  W.  GoODDEN,  Compton  House,  Sherborne. 

Rev.  F.  Williams,  Bettiscombe  Rectory,  Charmouth. 
Dotfon Mrs  Bewbs,  Hillside,  Plympton. 

Rev.  C.  J.  Palmbr,  85  Albert  Road,  Devonport 

Mr  R.  Brealy,  The  Leaze,  Okehampton. 

Mr  J.  Campfield,  St  David's  Station,  Exeter. 
Somerset, Mrs  H.  H.  Wills,  Barley  Wood,  Wrhigton  R.S.O. 

Mr  Charles  Trask,  Courtfield,  Norton-sub- Hamd on. 

Mr  Salter  Beviss,  Chard. 

Mr  Sydney  Price,  Wellington,  Somerset. 
IVUts Lady  Pelly,  St  John's  Lodge,  Warminster. 

Mrs  Poller,  Neston  Park,  Corsham. 

Mr  W.  C  Keevil.  Swallowcliffe,  Salisbury. 

Mr  Robert  Botler,  Stitchcombe  House,  Marlborough. 

6.  West  Midland.    82  Unions  (First  met,  1868). 

Mr  Granville  E.  Lloyd-Bakbr,  Hardwicke  Court,  Gloucester, 

Hon,  Secretary, 

Committee, 

Gloucester Mr  F,  W.  B.  Cripps,  Coxwell  House,  Cirencester. 

Hereford, Mr  H.  Ronalds,  Sw^e*s  Hill,  Hereford. 

ScUop Rev.  A.  G.  Burton,  Longnor  Hall,  Shrewsbury. 

Stafford Mr  W.  H.  Pritchard,  Mensfield,  Wolverhampton. 

Warwick Mr  C.  Alfred  Wood,  Ambleside,  Holyhead  Road,  Coventry. 

Worcester Rev.  G.  Astbury,  Smethwick,  Birmingham. 

Birmingham Mr  H.  J.  Sayer,  Beechcroft,  Moselv,  Birmingham. 

Bristol Mr  F.  Evans,  1x2  Coronation  Road,  Bristol, 


7-  North  Midland.    45  Unions  (First  met,  1875). 

DuKB  OF  Dbvonshhlb,  K.G.»  Prtsiditti. 
Hon.  F.  St&utt,  Milfbrd  House,  Derby^  Aw.  Surttary. 

Committee, 
Derbyshire Mr  J.  L.  P.  Bakbbr,  Trent  Cottagti  Borton-on-Trent 

Mr  Edwin  Cannek*  Stanley  Grange,  Derby. 

Rev.  H.  R.  ROLFB,  St  Michael's  vicarage,  Derby. 

Mr  J.  BOWN,  Somercotes,  Alireton. 

Bir  Alfred  Hill,  Litton,  Bnxton. 

Dr  Nall,  Whaler  Bridge,  via  Stockport 

Mr  Gbb,  Hayfield. 

Mr  F.  Jackson,  Ashbonme. 
Leicestershire Mr  IsLiP,  Leicester. 

Mr  J.  Pbbr,  Baxter  Gate,  Loughborough. 

Mr  K.  F.  Stbvbnson,  The  Green,  Syston,  Leicester. 

Mrs  Pratt.  The  Elms,  Ashby-de-Ia-Zouch. 
Uncolnshire Rev.  H.  Powrl  Smith,  Rushington  Rectory,  Lincoln. 

Alderman  Southworth,  Great  Grimsby. 

Mr  J.  Blossom,  i86  Southview  Road,  Sheffield. 

Mr  G.Emmbrson,  Wales  Rd.,Kiveton  Park,  nr  Sheffield. 
Netts Mr  G.  M.  Howard,  Poor  Law  Offices. 

Lady  Laura  Ridding,  Hungaxton  Priory,  Southwell. 

Mrs  G.  Manners,  Edenbank,  Mansfield. 

&  North-Western.    42  Unions  (First  met,  1875). 

Right   Hon.  Sir  J.  T.    Hibbbrt,    K.C.B.,    Giaage-over-Sands, 

Camfbrth,  Presidmt. 
Mr  H.  J.  Haggbr,  Parish  Offices,  Liverpool,  Hem.  Secretary. 
(Thtre  U  do  Committee,  but  a  pcelimiiuury  Coofcienoe  u  bdd  eadi  year  to  settle  all  the 

anangements  tor  tbe  Conlereiioe.) 

9.  Yorkshire    61  Unions  (First  met,  1876). 

Mr  J.  E.  Hblmslby,  4  Town  Hall  Street,  Bradford,  Hem.  Secretary, 

The  Committee  coiuists  of  the  Chairmco  and  Clerits  of  the  following  Uiiioiis : — 
Bradford,  Dewsbary.  Halifax.  Hoddersfield,  KiiuBtOD-ttpoD-Hnll,  Leeds,  North 
Bieriey,  Sculcoates,  Sheffield,  Wakefield,  Yotlc,  and  ficdesall  Bierlow. 

ID.  Northern.    39  Unions  (First  met,  1872). 

Mr  Robert  Afflbck,  T.P.,  Bloomfield,  Gateshead,  President. 
Rev.  A.  F.  CURWBN,  Harrington  Rectory,  Vice-President. 
Rev.  Canon  Walker,  Whalton  Rectonr,  Newcastle,  Hen,  Sec, 
Mr  J.  W.  Gibson,  Guardians'  Offices,  Newcastle,  Treasnrer. 

Committee. 

Cumberland, Mrs  Chalker,  8  Geoige  Street,  Carlisle. 

Rev.  A.  F.  CuRWBN,  Harrington  Rectory. 
Miss  Ring,  Elm  Grove,  Keswick. 

Durham Mr  E.  J.  J.  Browbll,  Boldon  House,  South  Shields. 

Mr  George  Craighill,  38  Bewick  Road,  Gateshead. 
Mr  J.  C.  Moor,  Sunderland. 
Northumberland. ^xlk,  Mayne,  38  Brighton  Grove,  Newcastle. 

Mr  C  B.  P.  BoSANQUBT,  Rock  Hall,  Alnwick. 
Mr  J.  Eskdalb,  Tynemouth. 
Mr  G.  H.  Hogg,  10  Alma  Place,  North  Shiekis. 
Westmorland, „..}An  lAXytiy  Wilson,  Westworth,  Cockermouth. 

Hon.  Mrs  Cropper,  EUeigreen,  Kendal. 

11.  South  Wales.     33  Unions  (First  met,  1873). 

Mr  Herbert  Lloyd,  Plas  Cilybebyll,  Pontardawe,  Chairman. 
Mr  A.  J.  Harris,  Queen's  Chambers,  Cardiff,  Hen.  Secretary. 

The  Committee  oonsiata  of  the  three  representmtivee  on  the  Committee  of  the  Central  Coafereooe 
and  the  Chairmen  and  Clerics  6t  all  Boards  of  Guardians  in  the  District,  or  if  the  Chairman 
cannot  act,  some  member  nominated  by  the  Board  in  his  stead. 

12.  North  Wales.    19  Unions  (First  met,  1877). 

Mr  P.  Harding  Roberts,  The  Grove,  Holywell,  Hen,  Secretary. 
The  Committee  oonsbts  of  the  Chakmeo  ol  all  Boards  of  Oaardlant  in  tiM  Dittxfct. 
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